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Inmlii  l^km  nf  Denmark, 


THE  germ  from  which  sprang  this  wonderful  tragedy,  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  commenta- 
tors, critics,  and  metaphysicians,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  any  other  work  of  its  great  author,  may 
be  found  in  Saxo  Grammatieus,  the  Danish  historian.  From  thence  it  was  adopted  by  Bellcforest,  and 
appeared  in  his  collection  of  novels  in  seven  volumes,  entitled  Ilistoires  Tragique,  and  this  being  trans- 
lated into  English,  in  1C08,  with  the  title  of  The  Ilystorie  of  Hamhlet,  furnished  Shakspere  with  the 
subject  of  this  reflective  yet  highly  popular  drama. 

Those,  however,  who  have  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  the  story  will  find  merely  a  plain  narrative, 
which  has  no  resemblance  in  language,  and  which  differs  very  materially  in  action  from  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakspere.  In  it  the  prince  feigns  to  be  an  idiot,  to  save  himself  from  incurring  the  anger  or  suspicion 
of  Fengon  the  usurper,  who  suspects  that  he  has  some  intention  of  revenging  the  murder  of  his  father 
(which  is  effected  by  open  violence,  and  not  by  subtlety),  and  who  therefore  employs  several  stratagems 
to  discover  whether  he  is  really  the  harmless  fool  he  appears  to  be.  He  first  sets  a  beautiful  girl  to 
seduce  the  prince,  and  in  moments  of  abandonment  to  win  his  confidence,  and  learn  if  he  has  any  secret 
designs  to  revenge  his  father,  and  to  recover  his  kingdom.  He  then  places  a  courtier  behind  the  arras 
of  the  queen's  chamber,  to  report  the  conversation  of  the  mother  and  her  son  ;  but  Hamlet  discovering 
him,  kills  and  cuts  him  in  pieces,  and  gives  them  to  the  hogs.  This  nameless  parasite,  who  has  not  a 
word  to  utter,  is  all  the  hint  that  our  poet  received  for  his  excellent  character  of  Polonius.  The  prince 
finally  destroys  the  whole  court  by  nailing  down  the  tapestry  of  the  bauquetting  hall  over  them  when 
they  lay  on  the  ground  in  a  drunken  sleep  after  a  bacchanalian  revel,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  palace 
at  each  corner ;  so  that  they  all  perish  in  the  flames.  While  the  king,  who  had  retired,  he  seeks  in  his 
own  chamber,  and  slays  by  cutting  off  his  head.  Hamlet  then  governs  in  his  stead,  marries  two  wives, 
and  is  at  last  betrayed  by  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  a  rebellious  chief,  who  is  beloved  by  his  queen, 
and  by  him  put  to  death.     Thus  his  own  fate  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  his  father's. 

I  have  thus  briefly  mentioned  the  chief  incidents  of  this  story,  to  show  that  although  it  undoubtedly 
suggested  to  Shakspere  the  idea  of  his  tragedy,  he  was  still  not  greatly  indebted  to  it. 

A  critical  analysis  of  this  drama  would  be  impossible  within  our  necessary  limitation  ;  but  notwith- 
standing that  there  already  exist  so  many  acute  and  eloquent  essays  upon  it,  I  shall  briefly  notice  its 
most  prominent  characters  and  beauties. 

The  chief  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  is  his  irresolution  ;  everything  he  does 
is  "  sicklied  o'er"  with  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  he  occupies  himself  with  constant  and  unsatisfactory 
meditations  upon  the  great  mysteries  of  life  and  death ;  he  is  in  aU  things  sceptical,  and  in  losing  his 
faith  in  nature  he  loses  much  of  his  love  of  it  also.  Man  delights  him  not,  and  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
seems  to  him  no  other  "  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours."  Compare  him  with  Shak- 
spere's  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  you  perceive  the  extent  of  his  inertness ;  Richard  is  all 
action,  Hamlet  all  thought.  Of  Eichard  it  is  said  "  actions  but  thought  by  him  are  half  performed," 
but  Hamlet  does  nothing  until  he  is  spurred  and  goaded  on  by  outward  circumstances.  He  is  eaten  up 
with  a  great  woo  which  shuts  out  all  sympathy  with  others,  and  wanders  about  on  the  stage  of  life  like 
a  man  who  has  some  task  to  do  greater  than  he  can  perform.  Destiny  has  proposed  to  him  a  riddle 
which  he  cannot  solve  ;  and  because  he  cannot,  like  the  Sphinx  of  old,  it  devours  him.  Hamlet  is  no 
hero,  his  irresolution  is  weakness  bordering  on  moral  cowardice.     He  resolves  on  suicide,  and  then 
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reasons  himself  out  of  his  decision ;  he  dedicates  his  life  to  the  revenge  of  hia  father's  murdor,  tLen 
defers  taking  it  until  he  has  further  evidence  of  his  uncle's  guilt ;  receives  that  evidence,  and  still  doubts, 
deliberates,  and  does  nothing ;  and  his  revenge  is  consummated  at  last  almost  by  accident,  when  fluding 
that  ho  has  but  a  few  minutes  to  live,  that  his  mother  is  poisoned,  and  his  own  life  destroyed  by  the 
treachery  of  his  father's  murderer,  then  lashed  by  personal  agony,  and  the  horror  of  his  situation,  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fury ;  and  knowing  that  revenge,  if  delayed  but  for  a  moment,  is  lost  for  ever,  he  rushes 
upon  the  king  ■«  ith  the  frantic  violence  of  desperation,  and  after  stabbing  him  with  the  anointed  weapon 
forces  the  contents  of  the  poisoned  goblet  down  his  throat. 

Mr.  Steevens  estimates  the  character  of  Hamlet  very  sternly,  and  considers  him  not  only  unamiable 
but  criminal  though  he  admits  that  the  prince  assassinated  Polouius  by  accident,  yet  he  states  that  he 
deliberately  procures  the  execution  of  his  two  schoolfellows,  who  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  mandate  they  were  employed  to  carry ;  his  conduct  to  Ophelia  deprives  her 
both  of  her  reason  and  her  life,  and  ho  then  interrupts  her  funeral,  and  insults  her  brother  by  boasting 
of  an  afi'ection  for  his  sister  which  he  had  denied  to  her  face,  and  that  he  kills  the  king  at  last  to  revenge 
himself,  and  not  his  father. 

This  summary  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  though  strongly  stated,  is  not  a  false  one ;  his  conduct 
is  certainly  indefensible  unless  we  regard  him  as  a  man  whose  mind  was  to  some  extent  overthrown  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  circum.stances  in  which  he  was  placed.  This  brings  us  to  the  oft  disputed  ques- 
tion, whether  the  madness  of  Hamlet  was  real  or  feigned — -an  attentive  perusal  of  the  tragedy  will,  I 
think,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  both  one  and  the  other.  His  mind  at  times  trembled  on  the 
brink  of  madness,  shaken  but  not  overthrown.  Not  utterly  perverted  by  mental  disease,  but  very  far 
from  the  exorcise  of  its  healthy  functions,  at  times  enjoying  the  perfect  use  of  reason,  and  at  others 
clouded  and  confused.  Hamlet  exaggerates  his  mental  defects,  and  feeling  hia  mind  disordered,  plays 
the  downright  madman. 

He,  however,  nowhere  admits  his  insanity  ;  and  his  soliloquies  certainly  bear  no  appearance  of 
wildness.  So  far  from  believing  himself  mad,  he  has  great  faith  in  his  own  intellectual  resources :  he 
feels  that  he  is  surrounded  by  spies— by  men  whom  he  will  trust  as  he  will  "  adders  fanged ;"  but, 
lie  adds — 

It  shall  go  hard, 
But  1  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon. 

This  implies  great  confidence  in  his  own  acuteness  ;  and,  to  his  motlier,  he  most  emphatically  denies  that 
he  labours  under  mental  disorder :  he  is,  he  says,  "  not  in  madness,  but  mad  in  craft."  But  we  should 
not  take  the  word  of  a  madman  for  evidence  respecting  his  own  malady.  Hamlet  is  rather  cunning  than 
wise— a  quality  not  unfrequently  found  in  men  suffering  from  a  partial  mental  alienation.  It  should  be 
recollected,  also,  that  he  has  no  reason  for  assuming  insanity  to  his  friend  Horatio,  whom  he  had  trusted 
with  his  secret,  and  informed  that  he  might  think  fit  "to  put  an  antic  disposition  on."  Still,  when 
discoursing  very  gravely  with  him  in  the  churchyard,  he  suddenly  breaks  off  from  hia  subject,  and  asks, , 
abruptly— "Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep- ski  ns  ?"  A  mind  so  flighty  cannot  be  justly  called 
sound. 

Dr.  Johnson  says—"  of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he 
does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  reputation  of  sanity.  He  plays  tlie  madman  most 
when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much  rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton  cruelty."  This 
is  true  enough,  Hamlet's  assumed  madness  in  no  way  assists  in  working  out  his  revenge,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  nearly  pre\ents  its  execution,  for  had  the  king  succeeded  in  his  design  in  sending  him  to 
England,  the  pretended  lunacy  would  have  brought  him  to  his  death ;  or  it  might  very  likely  have  led 
to  his  close  confinement  in  Denmark.  This  absence,  then,  of  a  sufficient  cause  for  feigning  madnuss 
implies  that  some  seeds  of  absolute  insanity  were  the  origin  of  it. 

Handet's  conduct  to  Polonius  is  very  unjustifiable,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposmo-  that 
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his  mind  is  somewhat;  disturbed,  though  he  may  also  dislike  the  old  courtier  because  he  is  the  coun- 
sellor and  conipauion  of  the  King ;  but  there  is  no  treachery  in  the  talkative  old  man.  Polonius 
is  very  just  and  open;  when  he  discovers  Hamlet's  love  for  his  daughter,  he  lays  no  plot  to  induce 
him  to  marry  her,  he  will  not  play  "  the  desk  or  table-book,"  but  discountenances  the  attachment, 
and  informs  the  King  and  Queen  of  it.  Foolishly  talkative,  he  is  still  a  very  shrewd  man,  and 
though  his  wisdom  is  fast  falling  into  the  weakness  and  childishness  of  age,  he  has  been  a  very  acute 
observer.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  given  an  admirable  delineation  of  this  character,  says : — "  Such  a 
man  is  positive  and  confident,  because  he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once  strong,  and  knows  not  that 
it  has  become  weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the  particular  application. 
He  is  knowing  in  retrospect,  and  ignorant  in  foresight.  "While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and 
can  draw  from  his  repositories  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences  and  gives  useful  counsel ; 
but  as  the  mind,  in  its  enfeebled  state,  cannot  be  kept  long  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  subject 
to  sudden  dereliction  of  his  faculties,  he  loses  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himself  in  his 
own  thoughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle  and  falls  again  into  his  former  train.  This  idea 
of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom,  will  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  character  of  Polonius." 

Ophelia  is  a  gentle  aftectionate  character,  drawn  in  and  sucked  down  by  the  whirlpool  of  tragic 
events  which  surround  her.  Hamlet  treats  her  very  harshly,  but,  although  this  probably  proceeds 
partly  from  his  aberration  of  intellect,  he  is  also  influenced  by  a  suspicion  that  she  is  acting  treacher- 
ously towards  him,  and  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  her  father  for  some  unworthy 
purpose. 

It  has  puzzled  many  of  the  critics  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  although  Ophelia  is  so 
modest  in  her  sanity  that  she  never  even  confesses  her  love  for  Hamlet,  we  only  gather  from  her  actions 
that  she  loves'- him ;  that  when  she  becomes  insane  she  sings  snatches  of  obscene  songs.  Some  have 
thought  Shakspere  erred  in  this,  but  in  the  expression  of  human  passions  he  never  errs.  It  has 
been  well  suggested,  that  in  madness  people  frequently  manifest  a  disposition  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  they  possessed  while  in  in  a  state  of  sanity — the  timid  become  bold,  the  tender  cruel — 
and  that  Ophelia,  in  like  manner,  forsook  her  modesty  of  demeanour,  and  became  the  reverse  of  her 
natural  character.  Mr.  Q-.  Dawson  thinks  Ophelia,  in  her  sanity,  to  be  warm  in  her  passions — not 
a  coarse  sensualist,  like  the  Queen ;  but  what  he  calls  sensuous — that  way  disposed,  yet  keeping  a 
strict  guard  upon  herself;  and  that  when  she  becomes  mad  that  restraint  is  removed,  and  her  character 
appears  in  its  natural  colours. 

Much  controversy  also  has  been  expended  upon  the  question  whether  the  Queen  was  an  accessary 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  her  surprise  on  Hamlet's  exclamation  in  her  chamber,  "  As  kill  a 
king,"  has  been  quoted  to.  exonerate  her.  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  she 
exhibits  no  uneasiness  or  remorse  at  the  play,  as  the  King  does,  and  that  no  remark  ever  takes  place 
between  her .  and  her  husband  in  relation  to  it.  Her  agony  of  mind  when  her  son  compares  her  two 
husband.s,  and  so  severely  censures  her,  arises  from  the  recollection  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Claudius  during  the  life  of  the  late  king,  and  her  hasty  and  incestuous  marriage. 

This  tragedy  is  highly  interesting,  because  we  have  in  it  so  great  a  revelation  of  the  Poet  him- 
self in  certain  phases  of  his  rich  and  varied  mind ;  in  it  he  seems  also  to  have  made  some  attempt 
at  dramatic  reformation — at  one  tiu\e  he  instructs  the  actors,  then  his  remarks  have  a  direction  to 
the  audience,  and  he  gives  them  a  lesson  upon  what  they  should  admire,  and  what  condemn,  and  in 
what  light  they  should  regard  the  actors — not  as  triflers  or  disreputable  men,  but  as  a  means  of 
popular  education  and  refinement. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Malone,  Shakspere  produced  this  tragedy  in  1596 ;  it  was 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
earliest  copy  now  extant,  dated  IGOli,  it  is  stated  to  be  "  newly  imprinted,  and  enlarged  to  almost  as 
much  again  as  it  was." 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Elsiuore.— ^  Platform  before  the 
Castle. 

Feaitcisco  on  his  Post.     Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Per.  Who 's  there  P 

Fran.  Nay,  answer  me  :  stand,  and  unfold 

Yourself. 

Per.  Long  live  the  king  ! 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Per.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Per.  'Tis  now  struck  twelve ;  get  thee  to  bed, 
Erancisco. 

Fran.  Eor  this  relief,  much  thanks  :  'tis  bitter 
cold. 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Per.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Per.  "Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,^  bid  them  make  haste. 

Enter  Hobatio  and  MABCELirs. 

Fran.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho  !    Who 
is  there ! 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran,  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier  : 

Who  hath  reliev'd  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Fban. 

Mar.  Holla  !  Bernardo  ! 

Per.  Say. 

What,  is  Horatio  there  P 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him.^ 

Per.  Welcome,  Horatio ;   welcome,  good  Mar- 
cellus. 

Hor.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to- 
night ? 

Per.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  'tis  but  our  fantasy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
T.  b2 


Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us  : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along. 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush  !  tush  !  'twill  not  appear. 

Per.  Sit  down  awhile  j 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story, 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor.  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Per.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that 's  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar.  Peace,    break    thee   off;    look,   where   it 


comes  again 


Enter  Ghost. 

Per.   In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that 's 

dead. 
Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Per.   Looks    it    not   like   the   king  ?    mark   it, 

Horatio. 
Hor.  Most  like : — it  harrows  me  with  fear,  and 

wonder. 
Per.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 
Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 
night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  waj-like  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 
speak. 
Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Per.  See !  it  stalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay  ;  speak  :  speak  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

[^Exit  Guost. 
Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 
Per.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble,  and  look 
pale : 
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Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Jlor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated , 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice.^ 
'Tis  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead 
hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In   what   particular  thought   to  work,   I 
know  not ; 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week : 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day ; 
Who  is 't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hot.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick' d  on  by  a  most  emiilate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him,) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry,* 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror: 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  which  had  return'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  co-mart, 
And  carriage  of  the  article  design' d,^ 
His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  iu  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  't :  which  is  no  other 
(Aa  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state,) 
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But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  liand, 

And  terms  compulsatory,  those  'foresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost :  And  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations ; 

The  source  of  this  our  watch  ;  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romage*  in  the  land. 

lier.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  liigh  and  palmy  state  of  Borne, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Soman  streets. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star,^ 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events. 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrj-men. — 

Re-»nter  Ghost. 

But,  soft ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
I  'U  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  crowt. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — Stop  it,  Marcellua. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here ! 

Hor.  'Tis  here! 

Mar.  'Tis  gone  !  [Exit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
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TJpon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  tliroat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  ;  and,  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him  : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let 's  do  't,  I  pray  ;  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  convenient. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  W.—The  same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the 
same. 

Enter  tie  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laeetes,  Voltimand,  Cobnelius,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
dciith 
The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe  ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — 
With  one  auspicious   and  one  dropping  eye  ; 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
Witli  this  afiair  along  : — For  all,  our  thanks. 


Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, — 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth  ; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death, 
Our  state  to  bo  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law. 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is  :  Wc  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein ;  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject :— and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show 
our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 
\_Exeunt  Vol.  and  Cob. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :   What  would' st  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  would' St  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  What  says 
Polonius  ? 

Pol.    He  hath,  my   lord,   wrung  from  me   my 
slow  leave. 
By  laboursome  petition  ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.    Take   thy   fair  hour,   Laertes ;   time   be 
thine, 
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And  thy  best  graces  :  spend  it  at  tby  will. — 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 

[Aside. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 
you? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'the  sun.* 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  'tis   common;  all,   that  live,  must 

die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is  ;  I  know  not 
seems. 
'Tis  not  alouemy  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  iu  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  na- 
ture, Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father  : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  But  to  persever 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  'tis  unmanly  grief : 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven  ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?     Fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
"  This  must  be  so."     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailiug  woe  ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
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And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love. 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  latent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg,' 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire : 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 
Queen.    Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 
Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 
King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply ; 
Be  as  ourself  iu  Denmark. — Madam,  come  • 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Ee-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[^Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords,  Ac,  Pol.,  and 
Laeb. 
Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter !  0  God !  0  God  1 
How  wearj',  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on't  I  0  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  na- 
ture, 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  : 
So  excellent  a  king  j  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  And  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let   me   not   think   on't; — Frailty,  thy   name   is 

woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  foUow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears  ; — why  she,  even  she, — 
O  heaven  !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would   have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  my 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  Within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married : — 0  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
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With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

Enter  Hoeatio,  Beenaedo,  a»(/MAECEi<Lus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  !  ordship  ? 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 
ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend;   I'll   change   that 
name  with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ! — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  good  even, 
sir. — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  nolence. 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  afi'air  in  Elsinore  ? 
We  '11  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I   pray  thee,    do  not   mock   me,  fellow- 
student  ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Tlirift,  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  bak'd 
meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'  VV^ould  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven*" 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! — 
My  father, — Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham.         In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw !  who  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear ;  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
T.  c 


In  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night, 

Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father, 

Armed  at  point,  exactly,  cap-a-pe. 

Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 

G-oes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd. 

By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes. 

Within  his  truncheon's  length ;   whilst  they,  dis- 

tUl'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  : 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver' d,  both  in  time, 
Form   of   the   thing,    each  word  made   true   and 

good. 
The  apparition  comes  :  I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My   lord,   upon   the   platform  where   we 
watch' d. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did ; 

But  answer  made  it  none  :  yet  once,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty, 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

All.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not 

His  face  ? 

Hor.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  r 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like, 

Very  like  :  Stay'd  it  long  ? 
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Sor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell 
a  hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Mor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Jlam.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ?  no  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  hia  life, 
A  sable  sUver'd. 

Sam.  I  win  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

jlor.  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I  "11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal' d  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Grive  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue 
I  will  requite  your  loves  :  So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twist  eleven  and  twelve, 
I  '11  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Tour  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :  Farewell. 

\_Exeu7it  Hob  ,  Mae.,  and  Bee. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play:    'would,  the  night  were 

come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's 
eyes.  \^Exit. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Polonius'  Hoiise. 

Enter  Laeetes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd ;  farewell 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

1        Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour 
I    Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
[    A  violet  in  the  youtli  of  primy  nature, 
i    Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
'    The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 

Oph.         No  more  but  so  ? 
Laer.  Think  it  no  more 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
j    The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
}     Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now  ; 
\    And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
i    The  virtue  of  his  wUl :  but,  you  must  fear, 
^     His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own  ; 
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For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  : 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 

Carve  for  himself;  for  on  hia  choice  depends 

The  safety  and  the  health  of  tlie  whole  state  ; 

And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 

Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 

Whereof  he  is  the  head  :  Then  if  he  says  he  lovea 

you. 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it, 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
Maj'  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further, 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd'i  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  aflection,^ 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  ber  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
Too  oft  befoi'e  their  buttons  be  disclos'd ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :   But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven 
Whilst,  like  a  pufPd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.^^ 

Laer.  O  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ; — But  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  PoiONius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Pol.  Tet    here,   Laertes !    aboard,    aboard,   for 

shame ; 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  staid  for :   There, — my  blessing  with 

you ;      \_Laijing  his  hand  on  Laeb.'s  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou   character.!*      Give   thy   thoughts   no 

tongiie. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
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But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  \\ith  entertainment 
Of  each  ncw-hatcli'd,  unflcdg'd  comrade.     Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  oppo«er  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 
Take  each  m'an's  censure,^"  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  exprcss'd  in  fancy ;   rich,  not  gaudy  : 
Eor  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  aud  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — To  thine  ownsclf  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee ! 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you ;  go,  your  servants  tend. 

Laer.  Fkrewell,  Ophelia  ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewell.  \_Exit  Laeii. 

Pol.  What  is  't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  'i 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you :  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounte- 
ous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour  : 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.    Ho  hath,  my  lord,  of   late,  made   many 
tenders 
Of  his  afl'ection  to  me. 

Pol.  Afl'ection  ?   puh !    you  speak  like  a  green 

gi''', 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 
Oph.  I   do  not  know,   my  lord,  what  I  should 

think. 
Pol.  Marry,   I'll  teach  you:    thiuk  yourself  a 

baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Whicli  are  not  sterling.      Tender  yourself  more 

dearly ; 


Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you  '11  tender  mo  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  impdrtun'd  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Fol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Ojih.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 
my  lord, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.    Ay,   springes  to  catch  woodcocks.      I  do 
know. 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scauter  of  your  maiden  presence  ; 
Set  your  entreatments'^  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet 
Believe  so  much  in  him.  That  he  is  young  • 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows  :  for  they  are  brokers 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show. 
But  mere  implorators  of  uuholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all, — 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to  't,  I  charge  you  ;  come  your  ways. 

Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—The  Platform. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  MAECELLrs. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold. 
Ilor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed  ?    I  heard  it  not ;  it  then  draws 
near  the  season, 
Wlierein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[_A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  and  Ordnance  shot  off, 
■within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  aud  takes 
his  rouse, 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels  ;W 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Ehenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum  aud  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

]| 
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Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is  't : 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west, 
Makes  us  tradue'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe  us,  drunkards,  and  vrith  swinish  phrase 
Sou  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 
I  From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  comple.xion,'^ 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners  ; — that  these  men, — 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault :  The  di-am  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doubt,i* 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

Ham.    Angels   and   ministers   of  grace   defend 

us  '.20— 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblia  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from 

heU, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee  ;  I  '11  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me  : 
Let  mo  not  burst  in  ignorance  !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements  !  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again !     What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  cdmplete  steel, 
Eevisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ? 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 
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Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak  ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  ; — I  '11  follow  it. 

Hor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  ba.se  into  the  sea  ? 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  fonn, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,^' 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  still : — 

Go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

Mar.  Tou  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hor.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. —  . 

[Ghost  heckong. 
Still  am  1  caU'd; — unhand  nie,  gentlemen  ; — 

\_Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets 

me  ;22— 
I  say,  away  : — Go  on,  I  '11  foUow  thee, 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Ham. 

Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

3far.  Let 's  foUow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after: — To  what  issue  wiU  this  come? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let 's  follow  him. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 

He-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

<  Ham.  Wliither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  I  '11 

\  go  no  further. 

I  Ghost.  Mark  me. 

j  Ham.  I  will. 
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Ohost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

Wlien  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ohost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ohost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 

hear. 
Ham.  What? 

Ohost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night 
And,  for  the  day,  confiu'd  to  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  ycung  blood; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,   start  from  their 

spheres  ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood : — List,  list,  O  list ! — 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham.  0  heaven! 

Ghost.  Eevenge   his  foul   and   most  unnatural 

murder. 
Ham.  Murder? 

Ohost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
Miiy  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ohost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
Tliat  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Would'st  thou  not   stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet, 

hear : 
'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me  ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Eankly  abus'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle  ! 
Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce  !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen  : 
0,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-oft'  was  tlicro  ! 


\  From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven  ; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methiuks,  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be  : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebeuon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leijcrous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  cour.ses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mine  ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd  :** 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd  ;** 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
0,  horrible  !  O,  horrible  !  most  horrible  ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest.  ' 

But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  xineffectual  fire  :-^ 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  [^Exit. 

Ham.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !  0  earth !  What 
else  ? 
And  shaU  I  couple  hell?— O  fields— Hold,  hold 

my  heart ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  ! — Eemembcr  thee  ? 
A)',  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Itomember  thee  ? 
Tea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
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I  '11  wipe  aw.iy  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commaudment  all  alone  shall  live 
AVithin  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
TJnmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 
0  most  pernicious  woman ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down, 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark : 

[  Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word ; 
It  is.  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me. 

1  have  sworn't. 

Hor.  \_WiiMn']  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  [Within.']  Lord  Hamlet, 

Hor.  [  Within.']  Heaven  secure  him  ! 

Sam.  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  [  Within.]  lOo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come,  bird,  come.'^ 

Enter  Hoeatio  and  Mahcellcs. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 
Hor.  What  news,  my  lord 

Ham.  0,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ; 

ITou  will  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 
Mar.  Nor  1,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it  ? — 

But  you'll  be  secret, 

Hor.  3far.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave,  • 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
Tou,    as   your   business,    and   desire,    shall   point 

you  ;— 
For  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 

lord. 
Ham.  I  am,  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 
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Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Tes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Ho- 
ratio, 

And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  vision  here, — 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you ; 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-master  it  as  you  may.  And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  Wliat  is't,  my  lord? 

We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  vou  have  seen 

to-night. 
Hor.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 
Ham.  Nay,  but  swear't. 

Hor.  '  lu  faith. 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

3Iar.  AVe  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy !   say'st  thou  so  ?   art  thou 
there,  true-penny  ? 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.    Hie   et   uhique?    then   we'U    shift    our 
ground : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear  by  his  sword. 
Ham.  AVell  said,  old  mole!    can'st  work  i'the 
earth  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy    pioneer! — Once    more    remove,    good 
friends. 
Hor.    O  day  and  night,  but  tliis  is  wondrous 

strange ! 
Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  wel- 
come, 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 
As  I,  perchance;  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, — 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
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With  arms  encuraber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shako, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 
As,  "  Well,  well,  we  know  ;" — or,  "  We  could,  an 
if  we  would;"— or,   "If  we  list  to  speak;"— or,. 
"  There  be,  au  if  they  might;" — 
Or  Huch  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me  :— This  do  you  swear, 
So   grace   and   mercy   at   your    most    ueed    help 
you! 
Ghost.  [_J3enea(h.]  Swear. 


Ham.  Eest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !     So,  gentle- 
men, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.  Let  us  go  in  together ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint; — O  cursed  spite  ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 


IFxeunt 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Polonius's  Rouse. 

Enter  Polonius  and  EEysALDO. 

Vol.   Give  him  this   money,   and   these   notes, 
Eeynaldo. 

Bey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Fol.  Tou  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Eey- 
naldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Bei/.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Fol.    Marry,  well  said:   very  well  said.     Look 
you,  sir, 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers-*  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  andwho,what  means,  and  where  they  keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expense  ;  and  finding. 
By  this  eucompassment  and  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ; 
As  thus, — "  I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends. 
And,  in  part,  him  ;" — Do  you  mark  this,  Eeynaldo  ? 

Key.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  "And,  in  part,  him; — but,"  you  may  say, 
"  not  well : 
But,  if't  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild ; 
Addicted  so  and  so  ;" — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marrj%  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Eey.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quar- 
relling, 
Difabbing : — You  may  go  so  far. 


Bey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Eaith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  tho 
charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him,^' 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency ; 
That's  not  my  meaning :  but  breathe  his  faults  »i> 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault. 

Bey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

Bey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'the  working, 
Mark  you, 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd, 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  ; 
"  Good  sir,"  or  so  ;  or  "  friend,"  or  "  gentleman," — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition, 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Bey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ? — By  the  mass,  I  was 
about   to   say   some   something:  —  Where   did   I 
leave  ? 

Bey.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence 

Pol.    At,    closes    in    the    consequence, — "  Ay, 
marry;" 
He  closes  with  you  thus: — "  I  know  the  gentleman; 
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I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day. 

Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such ;  and,  as  you 

say. 
There  was  he  gaming ;  there  o'ertook  in  his  rouse  ; 
There  foiling  out  at  tennis  :  or,  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale, 
{Videlicet,  a  brothel,)  or  so  forth."— 
See  you  now ; 

Tour  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 
So,  by  former  lecture  aud  advice. 
Shall  you  my  son :  You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 
Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

God  be  wi'  you ;  fare  you  well. 
Good  my  lord, 


Pol. 
Jtey. 
Pol. 
Bey. 


Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

I  shall,  my  lord. 
Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 
Pey.  Well,  my  lord. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell  1 — How  now,  Ophelia  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Opli.  Oh,  my  lord,   my  lord,  I  have   been   so 
affrighted  1 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet. 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  uubrac'd  ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  j^" 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other. 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport, 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
hard; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  staid  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go  : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd 
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He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me ;    I  will  go   seek  the 
king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself,^! 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afilict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed  aud  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him  -.^^  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle, 
And    meant    to    wreck    thee ;    but,    beshrew    my 

jealousy ! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 
This  must  be  known ;   which,  being  kept  close, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love 
Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Soom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,    Queen,   Eosenceantz,    Guilden- 
BXEBK,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Eosencrantz,   and    GuU- 

denstern  I 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you. 
The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Eesembles  that  it  was :  What  it  should  be. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put 

him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both. 
That, — being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 

him: 
And,    since,    so   neighbour'd   to   his    youth   and 

humour, — 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time  :  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
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Whetlier  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  liiin  thus. 
That,  opou'd,  lies  witliin  our  remedy. 

Queen.   Good  gentlemen,   he   hath  much  talk'd 
of  you ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,^  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Hos.  Both  your  majesties 

IMight,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Onil.  But  we  both  obey ; 

And  hero  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent,^' 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

Ki?i(/.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,   and   gentle    Guil- 
denstern. 

Queen.  Thanks,   Guildenstem,    and  gentle  Ro- 
sencrantz  : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  you, 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil.  Heavens    make    our    presence,    and    our 
practices. 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

Queeti.  Ay,  amen ! 

^JExeunt  Eos.,  Guil.  and  some  Attendants. 

JEnier  Polonius. 

Pol.  The  embassadors  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord. 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

Xinff.  Thou  atill  hast  been  the  father  of  good 

news. 
Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?     Assure  you,  my  good 
liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul, 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 
Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  embassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 
King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  \_E.vit  Poi. 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 
T.  D 


Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main  ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Be-enter  PoLONlus,    with   VoLTlMAJfD    and  CoB- 

NELIUS. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — Welcome,  my 
good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimaud,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness :  Whereat  griev'd, — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand,"''*— sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras  ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys  ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  :  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  m  annual  fee  ; 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers 
So  leried  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown, 

[  Gives  a  paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise  ; 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  most  consider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour : 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  '11  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home !         [^Exeunt  Volt,  and  Coe. 

Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate^® 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  nigiit,  night,  and  time  is  time 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore, — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, — 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it :  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is  't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad : 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains, 
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That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 

Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 

For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause : 

Thus  it  remaius,  and  the  remainder  thus. 

Perpeud. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 

Who,  iu  her  duty  and  obedieuce,  mark. 

Hath  given  me  this :  Now  gather,  and  surmise. 

—To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified 

Ophelia, — 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase  ;  "  beautified"  is 

a  vile  phrase  ;  but  you  shall  hear. — Thus : 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  &c. — 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 
Fol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile  ;  I  will  be  faith-  j 
ful.— 

Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire  ;  iMeaat. 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers ;  I  have  not  art 
to  reokon  my  groans  :  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best, 
believe  it.     Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whikt  this  machine 
is  to  him,  Haulet. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitiugs. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

Kinff.  But  how  hath  she 

Beceiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  AVhat  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 
Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might 
you  think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wmg, 
I    (As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
!    Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book  ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
What   might   you   think  ?    no,   I   went   round    to 

work, 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak  ; 
"  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  sphere  ; 
This  must  not  be:"  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort, 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  ; 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness  ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch  ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness  ;  and,  by  this  declension, 
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Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves, 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

Kinff.  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 
Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I  'd  fain  know 
that,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  "  'Tis  so," 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

Xing.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise  : 

[Pointing  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  waiks  four  hours 
together, 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daughter  to 
him : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then ; 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereou. 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

JSnter  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away  ; 
I  '11  board  him  presently :— O,  give  me  leave. — 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  weU ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir  ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  gOss, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Pol.  That 's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  god,  kissins;  carrion, Have  you  a 

daughter  ? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun  :  conception  is 
a  blessing  ;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive,'^ — 
friend,  look  to  't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that  ?  [Aside.']  Still  harp- 
ing on  my  daughter  : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firat ; 
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he  said,  I  was  a  fishmonger :  He  is  far  gone,  far 
gone  :  and,  truly  in  my  youtli  I  siiflcrcd  niucli  ex- 
tremity for  love ;  very  near  this.  I  '11  speak  to  him 
again. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord  f 

Ham.   Words,  words,  words  !  i 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ?  ! 

J£am.  Between  who  ?  ! 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord.   | 

Jlatn.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  i 
here,  that  old  men  have-  grey  beards  ;   that  their  i 
faces  are  wrinkled  ;  their  eyes  jiurging  thick  am-  ; 
ber,  and  plum-tree  guin ;    and  that   they  have  a  ; 
plentiful    lack   of  wit,  together  with   most  weak  : 
hams :  All  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to 
have  it  thus  set  down ;  for  yourself,  sir,  shall  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  back- 
ward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there 's 
method  in  it.  [Aside.']  Will  you  walk  out  of  the 
air,  my  lord  ? 

Ifain.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air.- — How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies  are !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  saiaity 
could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will 
leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of 
meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter.  My 
honourable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave 
of  you. 

JIam.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  e.\cc))t  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  Eosenceantz  and  Guildensteen. 

Pol.  Tou  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he 
is. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sir!      [jPo  Pol. — E.vit  Pol. 

Gnil.  My  honour'd  lord ! — 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord! — 

Jlam.  My  excellent  good  friends  !  How  dost  thou, 
Guildenstcrn?  Ah,  liosencrantz  !  Good  lads,  how 
Ao  ye  both  ? 

Bos.  As  the  indiflerent  children  of  the  earth. 

Ouil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoo  ? 

Pos.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Mam.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

Ouil.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 


Ham.  In  tlie  secret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  most 
true  ;  she  is  a  strumpet.     What  news  ? 

Bos.  None,  my  lord  ;  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near :  But  your  news 
is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular  : 
What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither  ? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Bos.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worst. 

Eos.  We  think  not  so,  ray  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it 
so  :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Bos.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one  ; 
'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell, 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  ;  were  it 
not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Ouil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  ;  for 
the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  droaui. 

Ham,  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Eos  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  ;  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outstretch'd  heroes,  the  beggars' 
shadows :  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  say,  I 
cannot  reason. 

Bos.  Ouil.  We  '11  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter  :  I  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like 
an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended. 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make 
you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Eos.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in 
thanks ;  but  I  thank  you :  and  snre,  dear  friends, 
my  thanks  are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.^  Were  you 
not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a 
free  visitation  ?  Come,  come  ;  deal  justly  with  me  : 
come,  come  ;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour  :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have 
sent  for  you. 
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Ilos.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 
Mam.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  tlie 
consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our 
ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a 
better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even 
and  direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or 
no  ? 

Sos.  AVhat  say  you  ?  [To  GuiL. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  ;  [Aside.'] 
■ — if  you  love  me,  hold  not  oif. 

Guil.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 
Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  so  shall  my  anticipa- 
tion prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to 
the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of 
late,  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my 
mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises :  and,  indeed, 
it  goes,  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril  pro- 
montory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look 
rou,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majes- 
tical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.  "What  a  piece  of  work  is 
a  man !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in 
faculties  !  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the  world ! 
the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is 
this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me, 
nor  woman  neither  ;  though,  by  your  smiling,  you 
seem  to  say  so. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  is  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  said, 
"Man  delights  not  me  ?" 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  shall 
receive  from  you :  we  coted  them^'  on  the  way ; 
and  hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  welcome ; 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me :  the  adven- 
turous knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target :  the 
lover  sliall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the  liumorous  man  shall 
end  his  p.irt  in  peace  :  the  clown  shall  make  those 
laugh,  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere  ;  and  the 
lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse 
shall  halt  for  't.«     What  players  are  they  ? 

lias.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such 
delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city.      ) 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 
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Hos.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation.*' 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city  ?    Are  they  so  followed  ? 
Bos.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 
Ham.  How  comes  it  ?     Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 
Mos.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace  :  But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,*^  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,**  and 
are  most  tyrannically  clapp'd  for  't :  these  are  now 
the  fashion  ;  and   so  berattle  the  common  stages, 
(so  they  call  them)  that  many,  wearing  rapiers, 
are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come 
thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  P  who  maintains 
them  ?  how  are  they  escoted  ?**  AVill  they  pursue 
the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  sing?**  will 
they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  them- 
selves to  common  players,  (as  it  is  most  like,  if 
their  means  are  no  better,)  their  writers  do  them 
wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  against  their  own 
succession  ? 

Sos.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
sides  ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to  tarre  them 
on  to  controversy :  there  was,  for  a  whUe,  no 
money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the 
player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 
Hatn.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Guil.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 
Sos.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too.** 

Ham,  It  is  not  very  strange  :  for  my  uncle  is 
king   of  Denmark ;   and  those,  that  would  make 
mouths  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.     'Sblood,  there  is  something  in  this 
more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 
[Flourish  of  Trumpets  within. 
Guil.  There  are  the  players. 
Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 
Tour  hands.     Come  then :    the   appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  comply 
with  you  in  this  garb  ;*'   lest  my  extent  to  the 
players,  which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  out- 
ward, should  more  appear  like  entertainment  than 
yours.     You  are  welcome :    but  my  uncle-father, 
and  aunt-mother,  are  deceived. 
Guil.  In  what;  my  dear  lord  ? 
Ham.  I  am   but  mad   north-north-west :    when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  haad' 

sn.w.^ 
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Enter  Poloniub. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstem; — and  you  too; — 
at  each  ear  a  hearer:  that  great  baby,  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts. 

Bos.  Happily,  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them ;  for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophecy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir:  o'Monday 
morning  ;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  "When 
Eoscius  was  aji  actor  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz !« 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, 

Ham.  "  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass," 


Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comi- 
cal, historical-pastoral,  tragical-liistorical,  tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  individable,  or 
poem  unlimited  :  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor 
Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the 
liberty,  these  are  the  only  men.^" 

Ham.  "  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel," — what  a 
I     treasure  hadst  thou  ! 
I         Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — "  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well." 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  \_Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  yo\i  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter,  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  "  As  by  lot,  God  wot,""  and  then, 
you  know,  "  It  came  to  pass,  As  most  like  it 
was," — The  iirst  row  of  the  pious  chanson^'  will 
show  you  more  ;  for  look,  my  abridgment  comes. 

Enter  Four  or  Five  Players. 

Ton  are  welcome,  masters  ;  welcome,  all : — I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — 
0,  old  friend !  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced^**  since  I 
saw  thee  last ;  Com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Den- 
mark ? — What !  my  young  lady  and  mistress ! 
By-'r-lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.^* 
Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrcnt 
gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring. — Masters, 
you  are  all  welcome.  We  '11  e'en  to  't  like  French 
falconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see :  We  '11  have  a 


speech   straight:  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
quality  ;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 

let  Play.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — 
but  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general  :^'  but  it  was 
(as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgments,  in 
such  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,)  an  excel- 
lent play  ;  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down 
with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember, 
one  said,  there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines,  to 
make  the  matter  savoury ;  nor  no  matter  in  the 
phrase,  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affection  : 
but  called  it,  an  honest  method,  as  wholesome  as 
sweet,  and  by  veiy  much  more  handsome  than  fine. 
One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved ;  'twas  Eneas' 
tale  to  Dido  ;  and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where 
he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter:  If  it  live  in  your 
memory,  begin  at  this  line ;  let  me  see,  let  me 
see ; — 

The  rngged  Pjrrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beut, — 
'tis  not  so  ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrlms, — he,  whose  sable  arms, 

Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 

When  he  lay  coui;hed  in  the  ominous  horse, 

'Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  giiles  :  horridly  trick'd 

With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons  ; 

Balc'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 

That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 

To  their  lord's  murder:  Roasted  in  wrath,  and  fire, 

And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 

Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks ; — So  proceed  you. 

Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  with 
good  accent,  and  good  discretion. 

\st  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks  ;  his  antique  sword, 
Rebellious  to  liis  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command  :  Unequal  match'd, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage,  strikes  wide  ; 
But  with  the  wliifT  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  tliis  blow,  witli  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear  :  for,  lo  !  his  sword 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i'  the  air  to  stick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  hea%'ens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
Tlie  boM  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death  :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region  :  So,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause, 
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A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work  ; 
And  never  did  tlie  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eterne, 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
Now  fails  on  Priam. — • 

Out,  out,  thou  strumiwt  Fortune  !     All  you  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power ; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hiU  of  heaven, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  ! 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  vdth  your  beard. — 
Pr'ythee,  say  on : — He  's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of 
bawdry,  or  he  sleeps  : — say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

\st   Flay.    But  who,   ah  woe  !    had   seen   the   mobled 
queen 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Fol.  That 's  good ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

\st  Play.   Run    barefoot   up  and  down,  threat'ning  the 
flames 
With  bisson  rheum  ;'°  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
Wliere  late  the  diadem  stood  ;  and,  for  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins, 
A  blanket.  In  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 
'Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounc'd- 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then. 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs  ; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven, 
And  passion  in  the  gods. 

Pol.  Look,  wliether  he  has  not  turned  his 
colour,  and  has  tears  in 's  eyes.— Pr'ythee,  no 
more 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  I  '11  have  thee  speak  out  the 
rest  of  this  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the 
players  well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be 
well  used ;  for  they  are  the  abstract,  and  brief 
chronicles,  of  the  time:  After  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report 
whUe  you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  wUl  use  them  according  to  their 
desert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikiu,  man,  much  better :  Use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
whipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and 
dignity  :  The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs. 

{_Exit  Pol.,  with  some  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  wc  '11  hear  a  play 
to-morrow. — Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ;  can 
you  play  the  murder  of  Gonzago 

1st  Play.  Aj,  my  lord. 
2.2 


Ham.    We  '11   have    it    to-morrow   night.     Tou 
coidd,  for  a  need,  study, a  speech  of  some  dozen  or 
sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  insert 
in 't  ?  could  you  not  ? 
1st  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well. —  Follow  that  lord  ;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.  [P!xit  Player.]  My  good  friends, 
[_To  llos.  and  Guil.]  I  '11  leave  you  till  night :  you 
are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord !       l^Exeunt  Eos.  and  GvtL. 
Ham.  A.J,  so,   God  be   wi'  you : — Now   I   am 
alone. 

0,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  And  all  for  nothing  ! 
For  Hecuba  ! 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the   stage  with 

tears. 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech  ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John  a-dreams,^^  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king. 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  oif  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  f  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the 

throat. 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  r 
Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be, 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter  ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  oifal :  Bloody,  bawdy  villain! 
Eemorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  vil- 
lain ! 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  1  ?  This  is  most  brave  ; 
Tliat  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder' d. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
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And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion ! 

Fie  upon 't !  foh  !  About  my  brains  !  Humph  !  I 

have  heard, 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions  ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
AVith   most   miraculous    organ.     I  '11   have   these 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father. 


Before  mine  uncle  :  I  '11  observe  his  looks  ; 

I  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  do  blench,'^ 

I   know   my   course.       The    spirit,    that   I   have 

seen. 
May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape  ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me :  I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :  ^*  The  play  's  the  thing 
Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

[Exit. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 


Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonitts,  Ophelia,  Eosen- 

CllANTZ,  and  GUILDENSTEEN. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion ; 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Eos.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  wUl  by  no  means  speak. 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded  ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Mas.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Ouil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Bos.  Niggard  of  question ;  but,  of  our  demands, 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

lios.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told  him  ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Fol.  'Tis  most  true  : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties, 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With    all  my  heart ;    and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 


Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Eos.  and  Guil. 
King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  : 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia : 

Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials,) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd. 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you  : 

And,  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours, 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  Queen. 
Pol.    Ophelia,   walk    you    here : — Gracious,   so 
please  you. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves : — Eead  on  this  book  ; 

[To  Oph. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Tour  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd, — that,  with  devotion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true  !  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thiug  that  helps  it,"" 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  : 
O  heavy  burden  !  [A*ide. 
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Fol  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  mr  lord. 
[Exeunt  King  and  Pol. 

Unter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : — 
"Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die ; — to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause  :  There's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,*i  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  oiEce,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkiu  P^^  who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now ! 
The  fair  Ophelia : — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember' d. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord, 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

JIam.  I  humbly  thank  you  ;  well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.    My  honour'd  lord,  you  know  right  well, 
you  did ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  com- 

pos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
2i 


Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Mam.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 

Oph.  My  lord? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ha7n.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  you  should 
admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty.** 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into 
his  likeness ;  this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now 
the  time  gives  it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  Tou  should  not  have  believed  me:  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it :  I  loved  you  not 

Oph.  1  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery;  Why  would' st 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indif- 
ferent honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious ; 
with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts 
to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape, 
or  time  to  act  them  in  :  What  should  such  fellows 
as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven !  We 
are  arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us :  Go  thy 
ways  to  a  nunnery.  Where's  your  father  ? 
Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him ;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  house. 
Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I  '11  give  thee  this 

plague  for  thy  dowry ;  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as 

pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.    Get 

thee  to  a  nunnery;  farewell :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs 

marry,  marry  a  fool;    for   wise   men   know   well 

enough,  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.     To  a 

nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 

enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 

make  yourselves  another :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and 

you  lisp,  and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  make 

your  wantonness  your  ignorance :   Go  to ;  I  'U  no 

more  oft ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.     I  say,  we  will 

have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  are  married 

already,  aU  but  one,  shaU  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep 

i  as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.  [Ert<  Haic. 
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Oph.  0,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The   courtier's,   soldier's,   scholar's,    eye,   tongue, 

sword : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observ'd  of  ail  observers  !  quite,  quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstasy  :^  O,  woe  is  me ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

Ee-enter  King  and  Polonifs. 

King.    Love !    his   affections    do  not   that  w  ay 
tend; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madness.     There's  something  in  his 

soul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose, 
WUl  be  some  danger :  Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination, 
Thus  set  it  down ;  He  shall  with  speed  to  Eng- 
land, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  differeni, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself     What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :  But  yet  I  do  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Spruug  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ? 
Tou  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief;  let  her  be  round  with  him  ; 
And  I  '11  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  iu  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference  :  If  she  find  him  not. 
To  England  send  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Tour  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so  : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippinglv  on  the  tongfue :   but 
T.  E    ■ 


if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but 
use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  (as  I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul, 
to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows, 
and  noise :  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'cr-doing  Termagant ;  it  out  herod's  Herod : 
Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1st  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  word  to  the  action;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o'er-step  not  the  modesty  of 
nature :  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
pose of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  np 
to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image,  aud  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  pressure."''  Now  this,  over- 
done, or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  un- 
skUful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ; 
the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in  your  allowance, 
o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be 
players,  that  I  have  seen  play, — and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly, — not  to  speak  it  profanely, 
that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  christians,  nor 
the  gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  sc 
strutted,  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some 
of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not 
made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abomi- 
nably. 

\st  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indif- 
ferently w'ith  us. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those, 
that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them  :  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren 
spectators  to  laugh  too  ;  though,  in  the  mean  time, 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
considered :  that's  villainous ;  aud  shows  a  most 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Go,  make 
you  ready. —  \_Exeunt  Players. 

Enter   PoLONirs,   Eosexcrantz,   and  Gtjilden- 

STESS. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
\  of  work  ? 
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Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 
Mam.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — 

[JExit  Pol. 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Both.  Ay,  my  lord.        \_Exeunt  Eos.  and  Guil. 
Ham.  What,  ho ;  Horatio  ! 

Enter  Hobatio. 

Hot.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 
Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor.  O,  my  dear  lord, • 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?     "Why  should  the  poor 

be  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp  ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
"Where  thrift  may  foUow  fawning.  Dost  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal   thanks :   and  bless'd   are 

those, 
"Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-min- 
gled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance, 
"Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot, 
\    Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
!    Observe  my  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
I    Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.     Give  him  heedful  note 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
i    And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
I    In  censure  of  his  seeming. 
I        Hor.  "Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be 
idle: 
Get  you  a  place. 
26 


Banish  March.  A  Flourish.  Enter  King,  Queen, 
PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Eosenceaxtz,  Guildex- 
STEEN,  and  Others. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith  ;  of  the  camelion's  dish  : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  Tou  cannot  feed 
capons  so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Handet ; 
these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.   My  lord, — you  played 
once  in  the  university,  you  say  ?  [To  Pol. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord  ■  and  was  accounted  a 
good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 
Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius   Caesar :    I  was  killed 
i'  the  Capitol ;  Brutus  kill'd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  so 
capital  a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Bos.    Ay,   my  lord;  they  stay  upon  your  pa- 
tience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by 
me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here 's  metai  more  at- 
tractive. 

Pol.  O  ho !  do  you  mark  that  ?      [2b  the  Kixo. 
Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

\_Lying  down  at  Oph.'s  Feet. 
Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 
Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ? 
;        Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 
\       Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids' 
I  legs. 

1       Oph.  What  is,  my  lord. 
i       Ham.  Nothing. 
i       Oph.  Xou  are  merry,  my  lord 
\       Ham.  "Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 
\       Ham.  O  !  your  only  jig-maker.     AVhat  should  a 
I  man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheer- 
\  fuUy  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within 
these  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 
Ham.  So  long?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  1 11  have  a  suit  of  sables.  O  heavens ! 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there  's  hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 
his  life  half  a  year :  But,  by'r-lady,  he  must  buUd 
churches  then:  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horse  ;  whose  epitaph  is,  "  For, 
0  for,  0,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot." 
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Trumpets  sound.  The  dumb  tihow  follows. 
Enter  a  King  and  a  Qticen,  very  lovingh/;  the  Qtieen 
embracing  him,  and  he  her.  She  kneels,  and 
makes  show  of  i^'i'otestation  unto  him.  He  takes 
her  up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neclc :  lays 
him  down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers;  she,  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes 
ofj'  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the 
King's  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns;  finds 
the  King  dead,  and  makes  passionate  action.  The 
poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  Mutes,  comes  in 
again,  seeminq  to  lament  with  her.  The  dead 
body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner  woos  the 
Queen  with  gifts;  she  seems  loalh  and  unwilling 
awhile,  but,  in  the  end,  accepts  his  love.  \_E.veunt. 

Oph.  "What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  michiug  mallecho  j^*'  it 
meaus  mischief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of 
the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they  '11  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  '11  show  him : 
Bo  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he  '11  not  shame 
to  tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I  '11 
mark  the  play. 

Pro.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  yoxir  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  F 
Oph.  'Tia  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

JP.  King.   Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  j 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen.   So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moou 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done  ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love  ; 
And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know ; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 


Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear  j 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.    'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  ahortly  too 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do  : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Houour'd,  belov'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou 

P.  Queen.  O,  confound  the  rest  I 

Such  love  must  needs  he  treason  in  my  brea«t : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

Ham.  That's  wormwood. 

P.  Queen.  The  instances,  that  second  marriage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  ; 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.   I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you  speak  ; 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory  ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree ; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  wlien  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy  : 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  'tis  not  strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change ; 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  load  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  ; 
The  i)Oor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies, 
.\nd  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  T  begun, — 
Our  wUls,  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own  . 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P.  Queen.   Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  ! 
An  anchor's  cheer*^  in  jirison  be  my  scope ! 
Eacli  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  w-ould  have  well,  and  it  destroy  ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! 

Ham.  If  she  shotdd  break  it  now, 


P.  King.    'Tis   deeply    sworn.      Sweet, 
a  while  ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  ! 


[To  Oi'H. 

leave    me    here 
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Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  re- 
thinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  she  '11  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there 
no  oflence  in  't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest ; 
no  offence  i'  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tropi- 
cally ."^  This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna:  Gouzago  is  the  duke's  name;  his  wife, 
Baptista  :  you  shall  see  anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece 
of  work  :  But  what  of  that  ?  your  majesty,  and  we 
that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. — 

Knter  Litcianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off 
my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse.^^ 

Ham.  So  you  mistake  your  husbands.™ — Begin, 
murderer ; — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 

Come • 

The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Luc.   Thoughts   black,    hands    apt,    drugs  fit,    and    time 
agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecat's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  diie  property, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

\_Pours  the  Poison  into  the  Sleeper's  ears. 
Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'the  garden  for  his  estate. 
His  name 's   Gonzago :    the  story  is  extant,  and 
written  in  very  choice  Italian  :  You  shall  see  anon, 
how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 
Oph.  The  king  rises. 
Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  lire ! 
Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  some  light : — away ! 
Pol.  Lights,  lights,  lights  ! 

\_Exeunt  all  hut  Ham.  and  Hoe. 
Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep ; 

Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
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"W^oukl  not  tliis,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the 
rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two 
Provencal  roses  on  my  razed  shoes,  get  me  a  fel- 
lowship in  a  cry  of  players,  sii-  ? 
Hot.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  0  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  verj',  very — peacock. 
Hor.  You  might  have  rhymed. 
Ham.  O   good   Horatio,  I  '11   take   the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, 

Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham.  Ah,  ha  ! — Come,  some  music  ;  come,  the 
recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 

AVhy  then,  belike, — he  likes  it  not,  perdy.7' — 

Enter  Eosenceantz  and  Guildenstekn, 

Come,  some  music. 

Ouil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Ouil.  The  king,  sir, 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distem- 
pered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

Ouil.  Ko,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
richer,  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to 
put  him  to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge 
him  into  more  choler. 

Ouil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my 
affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir : — pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Ouil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of 
the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me 
a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  com- 
mandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  return, 
shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Ouil.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my  wit's 
diseased :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make,  you 
shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother: 
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therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter  :  My  mother,  j  will,  though  you  caa  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon 


•* 


you  say, 

Eos.  Then  thus  she  says ;  Your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ilam.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of 
this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our 
mother.'    Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

lios.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

JIam.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

lios.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis 
temper?  you  do,  surely,  but  bar  the  door  upon 
your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your 
friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  youi*  succession  in  Den- 
mark ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  but,  "While  the  grass  grows," — 
tlie  proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  the  Players,  with  Eeoorders. 

O,  the  recorders: — let  me  see  one.— To  withdraw 
with  you -.72 — Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover 
the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a 
toil? 

Ouil.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Ouil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ven- 
tages with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony  ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me  ?  You  would  play  upon  me ; 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery  ;  you  would 
sound  mc  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass  :  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice, 
ill  this  little  organ  ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak. 
'Sblood,  do  you  think,  I  am  easier  to  bo  played 
on  than  a  pipe  ?     Call  me  what  instrument  you 


Enter  PoLOifius. 

God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that 's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and 
by.— They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  \^Exit  Pot. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me, 
friends.  [Exeunt  Eos.  Gmi..  Hon.,  &c. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathea 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world  :  Isow  could  I  drink  hot 

blood. 
And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day 
Would   quake   to    look    on.      Soft ;    uow   to   my 

mother. — 
O,  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,'* 
To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent !  \ExH. 

SCENE  III.— .4  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  KiNO,  Eosencrajjtz,  and  Guildexstebs. 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  uor  stands  it  safe  with  us, 
To  let  his  madness  range.    Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes. 

Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 
To  keep  those  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  kcL'p  itst-lf  from  'noyance  ;  but  much  more 
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That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things, 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Aim  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage; 
For  we  wiU  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Eos.  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

\_Exeunt  Eos.  and  Guil. 

Enter  Polo>"ius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he  's  going  to  his  mother's  closet : 
Behind  the  arras  I  '11  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process  ;  I  'U  warrant,  she  '11  tax  him 

home  : 
And,  as  j  ou  said,  and  wsely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet,  that  some  more  audience,  than  a  mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.     Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 
I  '11  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
.4.nd  teU  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

\_Exit  Poi/. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brother's  murder  ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand. 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?   Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
Aud  what 's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, — 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?    Then  I  '11  look  up  ; 
My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! — 
That  cannot  be  ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  nrize  itself 
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Buys  out  the  law  :  But  'tis  not  so  above  : 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

To  try  what  repentance  can  :  AVhat  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state !  O  bosom,  black  as  death ! 

O  limed  soul ;  that  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag'd !  Help,  angels,  make  assay  ! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe  ; 
All  may  be  well !  \_Iletires  and  kneels. 

Enter  BLiitLET. 
Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  pray- 
ing; 
And  now  I  '11  do 't ; — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?   That  would  be  scanu'd 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  game  vUlain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May  ; 
And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him :  And  am  I  then  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ? 
No. 

Up,  sword  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent : 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  ; 
At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't : 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven : 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays  : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.       \_Exit. 

Tlie  KlXG  rises  and  advances. 

King.  My   words   fly  up,   my  thoughts    remain 
below : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

lExit. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  fl  ill  come  straight.    Look,  you  lay  home 
to  him : 
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Tell  him,  his  prailks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with  ; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  scrcen'd  and  stood  be- 
tween 
Much  heat  and  him.     I  'U  silence  me  e'en  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Queen.  I  '11  warrant  you  ; 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Pol.  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother  ;  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  fatlier  much  of- 
fended. 
Ham.  Motlicr,  you   have  my  father   much   of- 
fended. 
Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with   an   idle 

tongue. 
Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 
Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  What 's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so  : 

Tou  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife ; 
And, — 'would  it  were  not  so  ! — you  are  my  mother. 
Queen.  Nay,  then  I  '11  set  those  to  you  that  can 

speak. 
Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down  ;  you  shall 
not  budge ; 
Tou  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  tlie  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  mur- 
der me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.  {Behind.']  What,  ho  !  help  ! 
Ham.  How  now  !  a  rat  ? 

[jDraws. 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Ham.  malces  a  pass  through  the  Arras. 
Pol.  {Behind.']  O,  I  am  slain. 

{Falls,  and  dies. 
Queen.  O  mo,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

{Lifts  tip  the  Arras,  and  draws  forth  Pol. 
Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this  ! 
Ham.  A  bloody    deed; — almost   as   bad,   good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  .and  marry  with  his  brother. 
Queen.  As  kill  a  king ! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  tool,  farewell ! 

{To  Pol. 


I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :    Peace ;    sit  you 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 
That  it  bo  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act, 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow  ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
AVith  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act, 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  P 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ;"* 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 
This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now,  what  fol- 
lows: 
Here  is  your  husband  ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?  Ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  ago. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  And  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?     Sense,  sure,  you 

have, 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion :  But,  sure,  t}iat 

sense 
Is  apoplex'd :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd, 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  was't, 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  "ou  at  hoodman-blind  ? 
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Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  not  so  mope.'^^ 

O  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  EebeUious  hell. 

If  thou  oanst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones, 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame, 

When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge ; 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn. 

And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more  : 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  eoseamed  bed ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption  ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  stye ; 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more ; 

These  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer  and  a  villain  : 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings  :^' 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule  ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
AjxA  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more. 


Enter  GnosT. 


A  king 


Ham. 
Of  shreds  and  patches  :'''■ 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards  l^What  would  your  gracious 
figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits  : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works  ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancv. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep  ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
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Tour  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     0  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him !  on  him ! — Look  you,  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
"Woiold  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon 

me; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stem  efiects :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  j-ou  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals 
away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

\_Exit  Ghost. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music :  It  is  not  madness. 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ; 
Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  : 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg ; 
Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet !   thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :  Refrain  to-night ; 
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And  that  sliall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

To  tlie  next  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easy  : 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 

And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 

"With  wondrous  potency.     Once  more,  good  night, 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  bo  bless'd, 

I  '11  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

'[Pointing  to  Pol. 
I  do  repent :  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, — 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  tliis  with  me, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night ! — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 
But  one  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you,  his  mouse  ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft.    'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know  : 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy, 


Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  liouse's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly ;  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,^^  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,   if  words  be  mtide  of 
breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  lifo  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

JIam.  I  must  to  England  ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  AJack, 

I  had  forgot ;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Mam.  There's  letters  scal'd :  and  my  two  school- 
j  fellows, — 

Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery  :  Let  it  work  ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar :™  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
But  1  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  'tis  most  sweet, 
AV^hen  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — 
This  man  shaU  set  me  packing. 
I  '11  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room : — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  air,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you : — 
Good  night,  mother. 

\£xeuHt  severally ;  Ham   dragging  in  Voh. 
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SCENE  l.—The  Same. 
Enter  Kino,  Queen,  Eosenceantz,  and  Guil- 

DENBTEEN. 

King.  There's  matter,  in  these  sighs  ;  these  pro- 
found heaves ; 
You  must  translate :  'tis  fit  we  understand  them  : 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. — 
[To  Eos.  and  Gtjil.,  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 
King.  Wliat,  Gertrude  ?   How  does  Hamlet  ? 
Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea,  and  wiud,  when  both 
contend 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stu", 
Whips  out  his  rapier  cries,  "  A  rat!  a  rat !" 

T.  F 


And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  0  heavy  deed ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there  : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd  ? 
It  wiU  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should   have  kept   short,  restrained,   and  out  of 

haunt. 
This  mad  young  man :  but,  so  much  was  our  love 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore, 
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Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 

Shows  itself  pure ;  lie  weeps  for  wliat  ia  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude,  come  away  ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho  !  Guildenstern ! 

Enter  Eosencbantz  and  Guildenstebx. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid  : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain, 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him : 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

\_Exeunt  Eos.  and  GtriL. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we  '11  call  up  our  wisest  friends ; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done  :  so,  haply,  slander, — 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — may  miss  our  name. 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. — O  come  away ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.       \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely    stowed. —  [Eos.    Sfc.    within. 

Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet !]     But  soft, — what  noise  ? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?  O,  here  tliey  come. 

Enter  Eosekceantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Bos.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the 
dead  body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto   'tis 
kin. 

Eos.  Tell  us  where  'tis;  that  we  may  take  it 
thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge  ! 
— what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a 
king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  counte- 
nance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  offi- 
cers do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  He  keeps 
them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  liis  jaw  ;  first 
mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed:  When  he  needs 
what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing  you, 
and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 
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Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  ia  with  the  king,^  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing 

Ouil.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing  :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fos, 
and  all  after.  [  Exeunt. 

SCEXE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Kino,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the 

body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  ? 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He  's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  ; 
And,  where  'tis  so,  the  oifender's  scourge  is  weigh'd, 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and 

even. 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause :  Diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd. 

Enter  Eosencbantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your 
pleasure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstern !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  GriLDENSTznN. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where  's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten  : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en 
at  him.  Tour  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet : 
we  fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us  ;  and  we  fat  our- 
selves for  maggots :  Tour  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  service;  two  dishes,  but  to 
one  table  ;  that 's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alaa ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of 
that  worm. 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
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Ham.  NothinjT,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king 
may  go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of"  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Poloniua  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven ;  send  thither  to  see :  if  your 
messenger  iind  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'the  other 
place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go 
up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  Go  sock  him  there.  {To  some  Attendants. 

Llam.  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

{Exeunt  Attendants. 

King.    Hamlet,   this    deed,   for    thine    especial 
safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness  :  Therefore,  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
The  associates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  them. — But, 
come ;  for  England ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  {Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard ; 
Delay  it  not,  I  '11  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  afiiiir:  Pray  you,  make  haste. 
{Exeunt  Eos.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense  ; 
8inee  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process;  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England  ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.*** 

{Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  roBTi:SBiii.s,  and  Forces,  marching. 
For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king ; 


Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye, 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do 't,  ray  lord. 

For.  Go  softly  on.        {Exeunt  Foe.  and  Forces. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Bosenobahtz,  Quildensteex,  6{c. 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  r 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purpoa  d,  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Polaad,  sir, 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  tiio  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Tes,  'tis  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousaud 
ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  {Exit  Cap. 

Hos.  Will 't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  little 
before.  {Exeunt  Eos.  and  Gun.. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !    AVhat  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bustial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  p.irt 

wisdom, 
And,  ever,  tliree  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "  This  thing's  to  do ;" 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means 
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To  do  't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me  : 

Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass,  and  charge. 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince  ; 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufF'd, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure, 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Eightly  to  be  great. 

Is,  not  to  slir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  honour  's   at  the   stake.      How   stand   I 

then. 
That  have  a  liither  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd, 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent, 
To  hide  the  slain  ? — 0,  from  this  time  forth, 
Mv  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  v.— Elsinore.— ^  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Queen  and  Hoeatio. 

Queen. 1  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Hor.  She  is  importunate  ;  indeed,  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  F 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father ;  says,  she 

hears, 
There's  tricks  i'the  world,  and  hems,  and  beats 

her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws  ;  speaks  things  in  doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  is  nothing, 
Tet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it,^^ 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts  ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

them. 
Indeed  would  make  one   think,  there   might  be 

thought, 
Though  nothing  sure  yet  much  unhappily. 

Queen.  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with ;  for 

she  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds  : 
Let  her  come  in.  {Exit  Hon. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 
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lie-enter  Hobatio,  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Den- 
mark ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.      How  should  I  your  true  love  know 
From  another  one  .-* 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  bis  sandal  shoon.  \ Sinqina. 

Queen.  Alas,   sweet    lady,   what    imports    this 

song? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mai-k. 

He  is  de«d  and  gone,  lady,  ^Singn. 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone 

O,  ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,    \_Singg. 

Enter  Kino. 

Qitecn.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers ; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go. 
With  true-love  showers. 

Einff.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  G-od  'ield  you !  They  say,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter.*^  Lord,  we  know  what 
we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be 
at  your  table ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  ua  have  no  words  of  this ;  but 
when  they  ask  you,  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

Good  morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day, 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine  : 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  clothes, 

And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door  ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I  '11  make  an  end 
on't: 

By  Gis,"  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame  1 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  to't ; 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 

Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me. 

You  promis'd  me  to  wed  : 
So  would  I  Ija'  done,  by  yonder  sun. 

An  thou  had'st  not  come  to  my  bed. 

.King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  P 
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Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  pa- 
tient: but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think, 
they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground  :  My  brother 
shall  know  of  it,  and  so  1  thank  you  for  your  good 
counsel.  Come,  my  coach!  Good  night,  ladies; 
good  night,  sweet  ladies  :  good  night,  good  night. 

\_Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  close ;  give  her  good  watch,  I 
pray  you.  \_Exit  Hon. 

O  !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  oprings 
All  from  her  father's  death  :  And  now  behold, 
O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions  !   First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  ho  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove  :  The  people  muddied. 
Thick   and   unwholesome  in   their  tlioughts   and 

whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  Poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  Iris  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  nmrdcring  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death !  \_A  Noise  within. 

Queen.  Alack  !  what  noise  is  this  ? 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  Attend. 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?     Let  them  guard  the 

door: 
WTiat  is  the  matter  ? 

Oent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears   your   officers !     The    rabble    call   him, 

lord; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifiors  and  props  of  every  word. 
They  cry,  "  Choose  we  ;  Laertes  shall  be  king!" 
Caps,    hands,    and    tongues,    applaud   it    to    the 

clouds, 
"  Laertes  shall  bo  king,  Laertes  king !" 


Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they 
cry  ! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [^Xoise  within. 

i'«<er  Laertes,  armed;  Dancn  following. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 
without. 

Dan.  No,  let 's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  wUl,  we  wUl. 

\They  retire  without  the  Door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you  : — keep  the  door. — 0  thou 
vile  king, 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood,  that's  calm,  proclaims 
me  bastard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  tlie  chaste  unsmk-chcd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person 
There  's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd ; — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude — 
Speak,  man 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?  I  '11  not  be  juggled 
with : 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ' 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  I  '11  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's  : 
And,  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is 't  writ  in  your  re- 
venge. 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  di-aw  both  friend  and 

foe, 
Winner  and  loser  ? 
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Laer.  Koue  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I  '11  ope  my 
arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican, 
Eepast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guUtless  of  your  father's  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear, 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Banes.  [  Within^  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

filter  Ophelia,  fantastically  dressed  with  Straws 
and  Flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt. 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight, 
TUI  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May  ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens  !  is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.      They  bore  him  barefac'd  on  the  bier ; 
Hey  no  noiiny,  nonny  hey  nouny  : 
And  in  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear ; — 

Pare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade 
revenge, 
It  cou.d  not  move  thus. 

Ojph.  Tou  must  sing,  "  Down  a-down,  an  you  call 
him  ardowu-a."  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it ! 
It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's 
daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Opli.  There  's  rosemary,  that 's  for  remembrance ; 
pray  you,  love,  remember:  and  there  is  pansies, 
that 's  for  thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There  's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines : 
— there 's  rue  for  you ;  and  here 's  some  for  me : — 
we  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays : — you 
may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. — There  's  a 
daisy  : — I  would  give  you  some  violets  ;  but  they 
withered  all,  when  my  father  died : — They  say,  he 
made  a  good  end, 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,  \_Sings. 
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I.,aer.  Thought  and  affiiction,  passion,  hell  itself, 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.      And  will  he  not  come  again  ?  \^tiingt. 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead, 
Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 

Hia  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan ; 
God  'a  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

And  of  all  christian  souls  !   I  pray  God.     God  be 
wi'  you !  [Exit  Oph. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me  : 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction  ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so  ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral, — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bone.s, 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  eartli, 
That  I  must  call 't  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  the  ofience  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hobatio,  and  a  Servant. 

Hor.  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me  '{ 
Serv.  Sailors,  sir; 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

LTor.  Let  them  come  in. — 

[Exit  Serv. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

1st  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1st  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an 't  please  him.  There  's 
a  letter  for  you,  sir  ;  it  comes  from  the  ambassador 
that  was  bound  for  England;  if  your  name  bo 
Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 
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Hor.  \_Epa(h.']  Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have  over, 
looked  this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  king ;  they 
have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  sea,  a 
pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  chase  :  Finding 
ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour  ;  and 
in  the  grapple  T  boarded  them  :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear 
of  our  ship  ;  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  have 
dealt  with  me,  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knew  what 
they  did ;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  king 
have  the  letters  I  have  sent ;  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as 
much  haste  as  thou  would'st  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  speak 
in  thine  ear,  will  make  thee  dumb ;  yet  are  they  much  too 
light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.  These  good  fellows  will 
bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  hold 
their  course  for  England  :  of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee. 
Faiewell.  He  that  thou  knowest  thine, 

Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters  ; 
And  do  't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  YIl.^Anot/icr  Boom  in  tlie  name. 

Enter  King  and  Laetitrs. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance 
seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears  : — But  tell  rue, 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats. 
So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  else, 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons  ; 

"Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen  his 

mother, 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  my  self, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
Ta,  the  great  love  the  general  gender**^  bear  him  : 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Work  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces  ;  so  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  liave  I  a  noble  lather  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms  ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again. 


Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections : — But  my  revenge  will  come. 
King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must 
not  think. 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  pastime.  You  shortly  shall  hear  more  : 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  T  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — • 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet : 

This  to  your  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them  not ; 
They  were  given  mo  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them  :  — 

Leave  us.  \_Exit  Mess. 

\Iteads.\  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  I  am  set 
naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave  to  see 
your  kingly  eyes  :  when  I  shall,  first  asking  your  pardon  there- 
unto, recount  the  occasion  of  my  sudden  and  more  strange 
return.  Hami-kt. 

What  should  this  mean!     Are  all  the  rest  come 

back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.         'Tia  Hamlet's  character.    "Naked," — 
And,  in  a  postcript  here,  he  says,  "  alone  :" 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord.  But  lot  him  come ; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
"  Thus  diddest  thou." 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ? — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord  ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  re- 
turn'd,— 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 
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Kinq.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality. 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine  :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  "What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Tet  needful  too  ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health    and    graveness. — Two   months 

since. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against,  the  French, 
And  they  can.  well  on  horseback :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horse, 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 
Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 
King.  The  very  BMne. 

Laer.  I  know   him  well:  he  is  the  brooch  in- 
deed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especial. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you :  the  scrimers  of  their  na- 
tion, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them  :  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Tour  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 

Now,  out  of  this, 

I'aer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heai't  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  youi- 
father 
But  that  I  know,  lOve  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof, 
Time  qualiiies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
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There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 

A  kuid  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it , 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy. 

Dies  in  his  own  too-much :  That  we  would  do. 

We  should  do  when  we  would ;    for  this  would 

changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  Tjiany, 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh, 
That  hurts  by  easing."*     But,  to  the  quick  o'the 

ulcer : 
Hamlet  comes  back  ;  "WTiat  would  you  undertake. 
To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctua- 
rize; 
Revenge    should    have    no    bounds.      But,   good 

Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber : 
Hamlet,  return' d,  shall  know  you  are  come  home  : 
We  '11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to- 
gether. 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads:  he,  being  remiss. 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
AVill  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease, 
( )r  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,*''  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice, 
Jtequite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't : 

And,  for  the  purpose,  I  'U  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I  '11  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means, 
Mav  fit  us  to  our  shape :  if  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perform- 
ance, 
'Twere  better  not  assay'd ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof    Soft ; — let  me  see : — 
We  'U  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 
I  ha't : 
When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry. 
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(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  thai  he  calls  for  drink,  I  '11  have  preferr'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce  ;  whereon  but  sipping, 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.   But  stay,  what  noise? 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  dotli  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fast  theyfollow: — Tour  sister's  drown' d,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd !  O,  where  ? 

Queen.    There  is   a   willow    grows    ascaunt  the 
brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples. 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them : 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread 
wide  ; 


And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas,  then,  she  is  drown'd  ? 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.    Too   much    of    water    hast    thou,   poor 
Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord ! 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  foUy  drowns  it.  \_Exit. 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude  : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again  ; 
Therefore  let's  follow. 

^Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Church  Yard. 

Enter  Two  Clowns,  with  Spades,  ^c. 

Ist  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  christian  burial, 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2nd  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight :  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and 
finds  it  christian  burial. 

1st  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2nd  Clo.  Wliy,  'tis  found  so. 

1st  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo;  it  cannot  be 
else.  For  hero  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches  ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform  : 
Argal,  she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2nd  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1st  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water; 
good  :  hero  stands  the  man  ;  good  :  If  the  man  go 
to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill 
he,  he  goes  ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come 
to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself: 
Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
shortens  not  his  own  life. 
T.  a 


2nd  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1st  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is  't ;  crowner's-quest  law. 

2nd  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on  't  ?  If  this 
had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been 
buried  out  of  christian  burial. 

1st  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st :  And  the  more 
pity ;  that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than 
their  even  christian.  Come,  my  spade.  There  is 
no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and 
grave-makers  ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2nd  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1st  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2nd  Clo.  Wliy,  he  had  none. 

1st  Clo.  "NVTiat,  art  a  heatlien  ?  How  dost  thou 
understand  the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says, 
Adam  digged  ;  Could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I  'U 
put  another  question  to  thee :  if  thou  answerest 
me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself ** 

2nd  Clo.  Go  to. 

1«^  Ch.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2nd  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thousand  tenants. 
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1st  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the 
gallows  does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  those  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to  say, 
the   gallows  is   built   stronger   than  the  church;  ! 
argal,  the   gallows   may  do  well  to   thee.     To 't  j 
again ;  come.  ! 

2nd  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  i 
shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1st  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.'* 

Ind  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1st  Clo.  To  't. 

2nd  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Hobatio,  at  a  disianee. 

1st  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ; 
for  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beat- 
ing :  and,  when  you  are  asked  this  question  next, 
sav,  a  grave-maker ;  the  houses  that  he  makes,  last 
till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Taughan,  and 
fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor.  [^Exit  2ud  Clo. 

1st  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  loTe," 

Methought  it  was  very  sweet, 
To  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behoTe 

O,  methought,  there  was  nothing  meet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  ? 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

Hor.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  so  :  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
,  ment  hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1st  Clo.   But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 
Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land, 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such. 

[Throws  up  a  scull. 
Ham.  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once  :  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first 
murder !  This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, 
which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches ;  one  that  would 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 
Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  say,  "  Grood- 

morrow,  sweet  lord  !  How  dost  thou,  good  lord  ?" 

1  ;  This  might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  my 

lord  such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it ; 

1     might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so:  and  now  my  lady  "Worm's  ;'^ 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
seston's  spade  :  Here  's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had 
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the  trick  to  see  't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more 
the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ? 
mine  ache  to  think  on 't. 

\st  Clo-  A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade,  \_Sing$, 

For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  he  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet.  { 

[Thro US  up  a  sMl.    \ 

Ham.  There  's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be  \ 
the  scull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  | 
his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  ' 
why  does  he  suflier  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and 
will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery?  Humph ! 
This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries :  Is  this  the  fine 
of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to 
have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  will  his  vouchers 
vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of 
indentures  ?  The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands 
wiU  hardly  Ue  in  tliis  box ;  and  must  the  inheritor 
himself  have  no  more  P  ha  ? 

Hor.  Xot  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  mj'  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek 
out  assurance  in  that.  I  wUl  speak  to  this  fellow: — 
Whose  grave 's  this,  siirah  ? 

1st  Clo.  Mine,  sir. — 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made  [Sing*. 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 
Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed  ;  for  thou  liest 
in't. 

1st  Clo.  Tou  lie  out  on  't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours  :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in 't,  yet  it  u 
mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in  't,  to  be  in  't,  and  say  it  is 
thine  :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick  ;  there- 
fore thou  liest. 

1st  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  AV'hat  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 
Ut  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 
Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 
1st  Clo.  For  none  neither. 
Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in 't  ? 
1st  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest 
her  soul,  she 's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us. 
By  the  lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have 
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taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,*^  that  \ 
the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  : 
the  conrtier,  he  galls  his  kibe. — Kow  loug  hast  ; 
tliou  been  a  grave-maker  ?  i 

1st  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to  't 
that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tiubras. 

Mum.  How  long's  that  since  ? 
1*/  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?   every  fool  can 
tell  that :   It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Ham- 
let  was   bom:    he   that   is   mad,   and   sent   into 
England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  Eng- 
land? 

]«<  Clo.  AVhy,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall  re- 
cover his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great 
matter  tlicre. 
Ham.  Why? 

1st  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there  ;  there 
the  men  are  as  mad  as  he. 
Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 
l*^  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 
Ham.  How  strangely  ? 
1st  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 
Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 
Isl  Clo.  Why,  hero  in  Denmark  ;   I  have  been 
se.vton  here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  wiU  a  mau  lie  i'  the  earth  ere 
he  rot  ? 

1st  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die, 
(aa  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that 
■will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he  will  last  you 
some  eight  year,  or  nine  year :  a  tiumer  will  last 
you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 
1«^  Clo.  Why,  sir,  hia  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ; 
and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body.  Here's  a  scull  now  hath  lain  you  i'  the 
earth  three-and-twenty  years. 
Ham.  Whose  was  it  ? 

1st  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was  ;  whose 
do  you  tliink  it  was  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1st  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue ! 
he  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once. 
This  same  scull,  sir,  was  Torick's  scull,  the  king's 
jester. 

Ham.  This  ?  \_TaJces  the  Scull. 

1st  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yoriek ! — I  knew  him,  Hora- 
tio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent 
fancy :   he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 


times  ;  and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination 
it  is  !  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips, 
that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  AVhero  be 
your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  f  your 
flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
giiuning  ?  quite  chap-falleu  ?  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come;  make  her 
laugh  at  that. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one 
thing. 

Hor.  What's  that,  my  lord?  j 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o'  this 
fashion  i'  the  earth 
Hor.  E'en  so. 
Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?   pah !  ! 

\_Throws  down  the  Scull. 
Hor.  E'en  so,  my  lord.  i 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Hora-    ] 
tio !     Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  tUl  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung- 
hole  ? 

Hor.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  con- 
sider so.  I 
Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;    but  to  follow  him    ; 
thither  with  modesty  enough,   and  likelihood  to 
lead  it :   As  thus  ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was 
buried,  Alexander  returueth  to  dust ;   the  dust  is 
earth ;   of  eartli  we  make  loam  :  And  whv  of  that   I 
loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not 
stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

Imperious  Caisar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw ! 
But  soft !  but  soft !  aside  ;— Here  co'mes  the  king, 

Enter  Priests,  &c.,  in  Procession  ;  the  Corpse  of 
Ophelia,  Laebtes  and  Mourners  Jhllowimf ; 
ICiNG,  QuEE>',  their  Trains,  &c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers  :  Who  is  this  they  follow  ? 
And  with  such  maimed  rites !     This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life.     'Twas  of  some  estate : 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark.    \_Retiring  with  Hob. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes 

A  very  noble  youth  :   Mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1st  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  en- 
larg'd 
As  we  have  warranty:  Her  death  was  doubtful; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
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She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Sliards,'^  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on 

her. 
Yet  here  she  is  allovif'd  her  virgin  crants,^ 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

\st  Priest.  No  more  be  done ! 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Laj  her  i'  the  earth  ; — - 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh. 
May  violets  spring ! — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'riug  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

Qiieen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell ! 

[^Scattering  flowers. 
I  hop'd,  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife  ; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed   to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

maid. 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  0,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head. 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms  : 

[Leajis  into  tJie  Grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
TiU.  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [Advancing.']  What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  Grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous, 
Wliich  let  thy  wisdom  fear :  Hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 

All.  Gentlemen, 

-Hbr.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  come  out 
of  the  Grave. 
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Ham.  Why,   I  wUl   fight  with   him  upon  this 
theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  wUl  no  longer  wag. 

Q'fpen.  O  my  son  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.     I   lov'd    Ophelia;    forty    thousand    bro- 
thers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

Jung.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Zounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do  : 
Woul't  weep  ?  woul't  fight  ?  woul't  fast  ?   woul't 

tear  thyself? 
Woul't  drink  up  Esil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I  'Jl  do't. — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
MUliona  of  acres  on  us  ;  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thoul't  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness  : 

And  thus  a  whUe  the  fit  wiU  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[Exit. 

Xing.    I  pray  thee,  good  Horatio,  wait   upon 

him. —  [Ejcit  HoR. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech  ; 

[To  Laee. 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  sliaU  we  see  ; 
TiU  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.    [Exjunt. 

SCENE  Il.~A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Etiter  Hamlet  and  Hohatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see 
the  other; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 
Hor.  Eeraember  it,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Sir,  Ln  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fight- 
ing, 
That  woiild  not  let  me  sleep :  methought,  I  lay 
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Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.''^    Eashly, 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — Let  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :    and  that  should 

teach  us. 
There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Eough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf  d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission  ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exact  command, — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho  !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

I£or.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here  's  the  commission  ;  read  it  at  more 
leisure. 
But  wUt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

Ham.  Beiug  thus  beuettod  round  with  villanies. 
Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play  ; — I  sat  me  down ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair  : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service  :  Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  wliat  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish  ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  ; 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving-tiine  allow'd. 

Hor.  ,  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinaut ; 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other  ; 
Subscrib'd  it;  gave  't  the  impression;  plac'd  it  safely, 
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The  changeling  never  known :  Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenstem  and  Bosencrantz  go  to 't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  em- 
ployment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow  : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  AVTiy,  what  a  long  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now 
upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother ; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ; 
Tlirown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  such  cozenage  ;   is 't  not  perfect  con- 
science. 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is  't  not  to  be 

damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hor.   It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  firom 
England, 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his  :  I  '11  count  his  favours : 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hor.  Peace ;  who  comes  here  F 

Enter  OsBiO. 

Osr.  Tour  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know  this 
water-fly  ? 

Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious  ;  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  him  :  He  hath  much  laud,  and  fertile  : 
let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand 
at  the  king's  mess:  'Tis  a  chough;'^  but,  as  I  say, 
spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure, 
I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 
spirit :  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the 
head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 
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Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 
Ham.  But  yet,  methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and 

hot ;  or  my  complexion 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry, — 
as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — My  lord,  his  ma- 
jesty bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great 
wager  on  your  head :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember 

[Hjlm.  moves  Mm  to  put  on  his  hat. 
Osr.  Nay,  good  my  lord ;  for  my  ease,  in  good 
faith.  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes : 
believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  fuU  of  most 
excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society,  and  great 
showing :  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is 
the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman 
would  see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
you ; — though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventoriaUy, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  yet 
but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  But, 
in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article  -^  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth 
and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his 
semblable  is  his  mirror ;  and,  who  else  would  trace 
him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Osr.    Tour  lordship   speaks   most  infallibly  of 

him. 
Ham.  The  concernancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 
Osr.  Sir  ? 

Hor.  Is  't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue  ?  You  will  do  't,  sir,  reaUy. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gen- 
tleman ? 

Osr.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 
Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me  ; — Well,  sir. 
Osr.  Ton  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 

Laertes  is 

Ham.  1  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence ;  but,  to  know  a 
man  well,  were  to  know  himself. 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he  's 
unfeUowed. 

Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 
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Osr.  Eapier  and  dagger. 
Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 
Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
Barbary  horses :    against   the   which   he   has   im- 
pawned, as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  pon- 
iards, with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so : 
Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to 
fancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  deUcate 
carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 
Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 
Hor.  I  knew,  j'ou  must  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,  ere  you  had  done. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  gennan  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides ; 
I  would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on : 
Six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their 
assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages  ;  that's 
the  French  bet  against  the  Danish :  Why  is  this 
impawned,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he  shall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits ;  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for 
nine ;  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your 
lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer,  no  ? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  haU:  If  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me :  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win 
for  him,  if  I  can ;  if  not,  I  vrHl  gain  nothing  but 
my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what  flourish  your 
nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship.  [JSriY. 

Ham.  Tours,  yours. — He  does  well,  to  commend 
it  himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on 
his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he 
sucked  it.'*  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
same  breed,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on,) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit 
of  encounter;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which 
carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond 
and  winnowed  opinions  ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to 
their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 
Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
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you  by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know,  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that 
you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes,  they  follow 
the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is 
ready ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able 
as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  \_Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  Tou  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall 
win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  would'st  not  think, 
how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart:  but  it  is  no 
matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it : 
I  will  forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say,  you  are 
not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury;  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
W'ill  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come : 
the  readiness  is  all :  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he 
leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  "r"     Let  be. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laebtes,  Lords,  Osbic,  and 
Attendants  vnth  Foils,  S[c. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[The  King  puts  the  Hand  o/'Laee.  into  that 
o/Ham. 
Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:  I  have  done 
you  wrong ; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have 

heard. 
How  I  am  punish'd  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 
Eoughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?  His  madness :  If 't  be  so 


Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd  ; 

His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 

Sir,  in  this  audience, 

Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 

Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts, 

That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house, 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature, 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd  :  But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely  ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I  '11  be  your  foU,  Laertes ;  in  mine  igno- 
rance 
Tour  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  Tou  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.   Give    them    the  foils,  young  Oscric. — 
Cousin  Hamlet, 
Tou  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Tour  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both  : — 
But  since  he 's  better' d,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  sen  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  These  foils  have  all  a 
length?  \_They  prepare  to  play. 

Osr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set   me   the   stoups   of  wine   upon  that 
table : — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw,'" 
Eicher  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn;  Give  me  the  cups; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 
Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  ; — 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  ^They  play. 
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ACT  V. 


HAMLET,  PEINCE  OF  DENMAEK. 


SCESE   II. 


Judgment. 


Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Mam. 

Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 
Laer.  "Well,— again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl 
is  tliiue  ;^*' 
Here  's  to  thy  health.— Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  sound;  and  Cannon  sliot  off  within. 
Ham.  I  '11  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  awhile. 
Come.— Another  hit ;  What  say  you  ?    [They play. 
Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 
King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He  's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. — 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows : 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good  madam, 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.    I  will,  my  lord; — I  pray  you,  pardon 

me. 
King.  It  is  the  poisoa'd  cup  ;  it  is  too  late. 

\_Aside. 
Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer.  My  lord,  I  '11  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer.  And  yet   it   is   almost  against   my  con- 
science. [Aside. 
Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes  :  Tou  do  but 
dally  ; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  [They  play. 

Osr.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laek.  ivounds  Ham.  ;  then,  tn  scuffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Ham.  wounds  Laee. 
King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.  [The  QvEEy  falls. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides  : — How  is  it,  my 

lord? 
Osr.  How  is  't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe, 
Osric ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 
Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 
King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the   drink, — O   my 
dear  Hamlet ! — 
Tlie  drink,  the  drink  ; — I  am  poison'd !  [Dies. 

Ham.  0  villany ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 
Treachery !  seek  it  out.  [Laer.  falls. 
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Laer.    It   is  here,  Hamlet :   Hamlet,  thou  art 
slain  ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good, 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life  ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again  :  Thy  mother  's  poison'd  ; 
I  can  no  more  ;  the  king,  the  king 's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  ! — Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[Stabs  the  Kiso. 

Osr.  and  Lords.  Treason  !  treason  ! 

King.    0,    yet    defend  me,  friends,  I  am   but 
hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murd'rous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion : — Is  the  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [Kiso  diifs 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd  ; 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee ; 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !   I  follow 
thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio  : — Wretched  queen,  adieu ! — 
Tou  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act, 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  teU  you,— 
But  let  it  be  : — Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here 's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou  'rt  a  man, — 

Give  me  the  cup  ;  let  go  !  by  heaven  I  '11  have  it. — 
O  God ! — Horatio,^"!  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind 

me? 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story.   [March  afar  off,  and  Shot  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from 
Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  voUeyl 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit  ;i°* 


ACT  T 


nAMLET,  PEINCE  OF  DENMAEK, 


SCENE  II. 


I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England : 
But  I  do  proj)he8y  the  election  lights 
On  Eortinbras  ;  ho  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,!"^  more  or  less, 
Which  have  solicited,^'** — The  rest  is  silence.  [_I)ies. 
Jlor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ; — Good  night, 
sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  l'"^ 
Why  does  the  dnun  come  hither  ?    [March  within. 

Unter'  Fobtinbhas,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and 
Others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  siglit  ? 

Ilor.  What  is  it,  you  would  see  'i 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock  !  1°" — O  proud 
death ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot. 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

\st  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless,  tliat  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd. 
That  Eosencrantz  and  GuUdenstern  are  dead : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Ilor.  Not  from  his  mouth,!"'' 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you ; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd ;  give  order,  that  these  bodies 


High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 

And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 

How  these  things  come  about :  So  shall  you  hear 

Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts  ; 

Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters; 

Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and'forc'd  cause 

And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 

Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads :  all  this  can  I 

Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 

For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune  ; 

I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom,^** 

Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 
Hor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak. 

And  from  his   mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  ou 
more:!"* 

But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd, 

Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild;  lest  more  mis- 
chance. 

On  plots,  and  errors,  happen. 
Fort.  Let  four  captaLus 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 

For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 

To  have  prov'd  most  royally :  and,  for  hia  passage, 

The  soldiers'  music,  and  the  rites  of  war. 

Speak  loudly  for  him. — 

Take  up  the  bodies  : — Such  a  sight  as  this 

Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 

Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [A  dead  March. 

[^Exeunt,  hearing  off  the   dead  Bodies;    after 
which,  a  peal  of  Ordnance  is  shot  off?-^^ 
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'  The  rifals  of  my  watch. 
Mivals  is  here  used  as  partners. 

'  A  piece  of  him. 
In  giving  this  answer,  says  Dr.  Warburton,  Horatio 
extends  his  hand  to  the  questioner,  but  Mr.  Steevens  re- 
gards it  as  no  other  than  a  cant  expression. 

'  He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 
Potack  was,  at  that  time,  the  usual  name  for  an  inha- 
bitant of  Poland.     Horatio  alludes  to  the  deceased  king 
having  slain  a  prince  of  that  country. 

'  TVell  ratified  hy  law  and  heraldry. 
Mr.  Upton  says,  that  Shakspere  sometimes  expresses 
one  thing  by  two  substantives,  and  that  law  and  heraldry 
means,  by  the  herald  law. 

' By  the  same  co-mart 

And  carriage  of  the  article  design'd. 

Co-mart  is  a  joint  bargain,  carriage  of  the  article  is 
the  meaning  and  import  of  it. 

«  Romage,  i.e.  tumult,  hurry. 

'  As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star. 

A  line  is  evidently  omitted  previously  to  these  two. 
"  When,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  Shakspere  had  told  us  that 
the  graves  stood  tenantless,  &c.,  which  are  wonders  con- 
fined to  the  earth,  he  naturally  proceeded  to  say  (in  the 
line  now  lost)  that  yet  other  prodigies  appeared  in  the 
sky,  as  stars  with  trains  of  fire,  &c."  He  also  reads, 
disasters  dimmed  the  sun ;  by  the  jnoist  star  is  meant  the 
moon, 

^  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun. 
Alluding  probably  to  his  being  kept  from  the  seclusion 
I    of  his  studies  to  be  paraded  in  the  court  of  his  uncle  as 
I    the  "  chiefest  courtier."     Too  much  in  the  way  of  mirth 
and  feasting. 

'  In  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenburg. 

The  university  of  Wittenburg  was  not  founded  until 
1502,  and  consequently  did  not  exist  until  long  after  the 
period  to  which  this  tragedy  is  referable. 

'°  3fy  dearest  foe. 
Dearest  is  most  immediate  and  important. 
"  Unmaster'd,  i.e.  unrestrained,  licentious. 

'^  And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection. 
Do  not  advance  so  far  as  your  afftctioii  and  feelings 
would  lead  you. 
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"  And  recks  not  his  own  read. 
That  is,  heeds  not  his  own  lessons. 

'•  And  tltese  few  precepts  in  thy  tnemory 
Look  thou  character 
That  is,  write  or  infix  them  in  thy  memory. 

"  Take  each  man's  censure. 
By  censure  is  not  meant  reproof,  but  opinion. 

'*  Set  your  entreatments. 
Objects  of  entreaty,  favours  for  which  a  lover  might 
sue. 

"  And  the  swaggering  up-spring  reel*. 
That  is,  the  blustering  upstart  is  intoxicated. 

'*  Complexion,  i.e.  temperament,  constitution,  bias,  or 
characteristic. 

"  Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout, 

Dout  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  do  out,  i.e. 
efface  or  obliterate.  It  is  a  word  of  similar  construction 
to  doff  for  do  off,  which  is  frequently  used  by  Shak- 
spere. 

*•  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  very  judiciously  observed  that  Ham- 
let's address  to  the  ghost  consists  of  three  parts.  When 
he  first  beholds  it  he  strengthens  himself  with  an  invo- 
cation ;  he  then  deliberates  with  himself  and  determines 
that  he  will  venture  to  speak  to  it ;  and  finally,  throwing 
aside  his  terror,  he  abandons  himself  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  calls  it,  Hamlet,  king,  father,  &c. 

"  Toys  of  desperation,  i.e.  desperate  fancies,  wild 
thoughts. 

^  ril  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me. 

To  let  is  a  word  which  anciently  signified  to  prevent, 
to  hinder. 

^  Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch  d. 
Despatched  is  here  used  for  bereft. 

^  Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanePd. 
UnhouseTd  is  without  receiving  the  sacrament;  dis- 
appointed is  synonymous  with  «»iappointed,  and  means, 
therefore,  unprepared ;  and  unanel'd  is  without  extreme 
unction. 

^  His  uneffectualjire. 
Fire  shining  without  generating  heat. 

w  A  nd  shall  I  couple  hell  f     Ofiel 
These  two  last  words,  which  not  only  spoil  the  mea- 


NOTES  TO  HAMLET,  PEINCE  OF  DENMAEK, 


sure  of  the  line,  but  have  an  almost  ludicrous  expression, 
are  suspected  of  being  an  interpolation ;  as  they  arc 
found  only  in  the  two  earliest  quartos. 

"  Come  bird,  come. 
Hamlet,  desiring  his  friends  to  approach,  calls  to  them 
in  the  terms  which  falconers  use  to  a  hawk  in  the  air, 
when  they  would  have  him  come  down  to  them. 

^  Inquire  mejirsl,  what  Danskcm. 
That  is,  natives  of  Denmark.     In  Warner's  Albion's 
England,  Danske  is  the  ancient  name  of  Denmark. 

"  Yuu  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
Mr.  Theobald  reads  an  utter  scandal ;  but  Mr.  Malone 
tliinks  the  text  to  be  correct,  and  that  it  means  a  dif- 
ferent and   more   scandalous   vice   than   an  accidental 
error — namely,  habitual  incontinency. 

*•  Unt/arter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle. 
Down-gyved  means,  hanging  down,  like  the  loose 
cincture  which  confines  the  fetters  round  the  ankles.  A 
consideration  of  this  passage  will  show  how  far  many  of 
our  distinguished  actors  have  departed  from  the  meaning 
of  Shakspere,  when  they  enter  with  the  stocking  rolled 
half-way  down  one  leg.  A  general  neglect  of  dress  and 
personal  appearance  is  what  is  implied  by  the  poet. 

"  Foredoes  itself,  i.e.,  destroys  itself. 

'^  /  had  not  quoted  him. 
Quoted  here  means  regarded,  or  observed  him. 

"  To  show  us  so  much  gentry. 
That  is,  to  show  us  so  much  kindness  or  politeness. 

"  And  here  give  up  ourselves  in  the  full  bent. 
With  all   our   ability  and  power;   with   the   utmost 
extremity  of  exertion. 

^  Was  falsely  borne  tn  hand. 
Trifled  with,  and   deceived;   to  bear   in   hand  is  to 
delude  by  fair  statements,  without  any  intention  of  per- 
formance. 

"  To  expostulate,  i.e.,  to  inquire  or  discuss. 

"  Concejition  is  a  blessing;  but  as  your  daughter  may 
conceive— friend,  look  to  't. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto :  the  folio  has— -but 
not  as  your  daughter,  &c.  AVith  either  reading,  the 
meaning  is  the  same — conception  (i.e.,  understanding)  is 
a  blessing ;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive,  (i.e.,  be 
pregnant), /rte«</,  look  to 't — have  a  care  of  that. 

^  My  thanks  are  not  too  dear  a  halfpenny. 
The  modern  editors  read,  at  a  halfpenny.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone thinks  the  text  is  correct  as  it  stands — the  thanks 
are  not  a  halfpenny  too  dear.  It  is  probable  that  Ham- 
let intended  some  obscurity  in  his  speech,  to  mislead  his 
questioners  as  to  his  sanity. 

»"   We  coted  them  on  the  way. 
To  cote  is  to  overtake.     In  27te  Return  from  Par- 
nassus, a  comedy,  160G  : — 

Marry,  we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them. 


*>  The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse 
shall  halt  fur' t. 
The  lady  shall  have  no  obstruction,  unless  from  the 
lameness  of  the  verse :  or  it  may  mean,  that  she  shall 
have  liberty  to  mar  the  measure,  rather  than  not  fully 
express  herself. 

•'  /  think  their  inhibition  cotnes  by  means  of  the  late 
innovation. 
Shakspere  makes  Hamlet  allude  to  an  occurrence 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  England.  Several  com- 
panies of  actors,  in  his  time,  had  their  permission  to  act 
any  longer  at  an  established  house  taken  away,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  practice  of  introducing  personal  abuse 
into  their  comedies. 

**  There  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children. 
An  allusion  to  the  young  singing  lads  of  the  chapel 
royal,  or  St.  Paul's,  who  performed  plays,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  regular  actors.  The  former  are  mentioned 
in  a  puritanical  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Children  of  the 
Chapel  stript  and  whipt ;  1569 : — "  Plaies  will  neuer  be 
supprest  while  her  maiesties  unfledged  minions  flaunt  it 
in  silkes  and  sattens.  They  had  as  well  bo  at  their 
popish  seruice  in  the  deuils  garments,"  &c.  Also,  in 
Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  1601  : — 

I  saw  the  children  of  Powles  last  night ; 

And  troth  they  pleas'd  tne  pretty,  pretty  well. 

The  apes  in  time  will  do  it  handsomely. 

"  Little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question. 

That  is,  young  nestlings — creatures  just  out  of  the 
egg,  who  cry  out  or  declaim  in  that  high  tone  of  voice 
usual  in  children. 

"  Escoted,  i.e.,  paid  or  maintained. 

"    Will  they  pursue  the  quality  longer  than  they  can 
sing  f 
Hamlet  means,  what  will  be  their  ultimate  Tocation  P 
will  they  be  actors  no  longer  than  they  remain  singing 
boys  in  the  choir  ? 

"  Hercules  and  his  had  too. 
Probably  an  allusion  to  the  Globe  playhouse,  on  the 
Bankside,  the  sign  of  which  was  Hercules  carrying  the 
globe.     Shakspere  infers,  that  the  boys  carried  away 
much  of  the  patronage  of  this  establishment. 

*'  Let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — compliment  with  you ;  but  Mr. 
Steevens  says,  comply  is  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of 
compliment. 

**  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 
"  This,"  says  Dr.  Warburton,  "  was  a  common,  pro- 
verbial speech.  The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to — I  know 
a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw;  as  if  the  other  had  been  a 
corruption  of  the  players :  whereas  tlic  poet  found  the 
proverb  thus  corrupted  in  the  mouth  of  the  people ;  so 
that  the  critic's  alteration  only  serves  to  show  us  the 
loriginal  of  the  expression." 
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«  Buz.  buz! 
Mere  idle  talk — the  buz  of  the  vulgar.     "  Buz,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  used  to  be  an  interjection  at  Oxford,  when 
any  one  began  a  story  that  was  generally  known  there." 

'"  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the 
only  men. 

27ie  law  of  writ  means  the  rules  of  writing  or  com- 
position :  liberty  seems  to  be  here  used  as  freedom,  or 
spirit.  Thus  the  sense  is — for  the  observance  of  the 
rules  of  just  composition  in  their  dramas,  and  the  spirit 
and  boldness  of  these  productions,  this  company  of 
actors  are  the  only,  or  rather  the  best  men. 

*'  As  by  lot,  God  wot. 
Hamlet  is  here  repeating  passages  from  old  songs, 
and  says  Polonius's  answer  does  not  follow  his  last  quo- 
tation, but  the  continuation  is — As  by  lot,  4'e.  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  says — "The  old  song  from  which  these  quotations 
are  taken  I  communicated  to  Dr.  Percy,  who  has 
honoured  it  with  a  place  in  his  second  and  third  editions 
of  his  Reliques  of  Antient  English  Poetry. 

''  The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson. 
It  is  potis  chansons  in  the  old  copies,  i.e.,  old  ballads 
sung  on  bridges.  But  pious  chansmis  are  said  by  Mr. 
Bteevens  to  be  a  kind  of  Christmas  carols,  containing 
some  scriptural  history,  thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  and 
sung  about  the  streets  by  people  who  solicited  charity. 

"  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced. 
That  is,  fringed  with  a  beard;  the  valance  is  the 
fringe  or  drapery  hanging  round  the  tester  of  a  bed. 
Hamlet  immediately  after  plays  upon  the  word,  by 
saying — "  Com'st  thou  to  beard  (i.e.,  defy)  me  in  Den- 
mark." 

"'  £y  the  altitude  of  a  chopine. 
A  cJiioppine  is  a  high  shoe,  or  clog,  worn  by  the 
Italians.  The  word,  says  Mr.  Malone,  ought  rather  to 
be  written  chapine,  from  chapin,  Spanish,  which  is 
defined  by  Jlinsheu,  in  liis  Sjianish  Dictionary,  as  a 
high  cork  sole. 

"  'Twas  caviare  to  the  general. 
A  preparation  of  the  roes  of  certain  fish,  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  in  Russia,  but  disliked  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  play  was  a 
luxury,  thrown  away  upon  those  who  had  no  taste 
for  it. 

"   With  bisson  rheum. 
That  is,  with   blind  rheum ;   her  sight  obscured  by 
rheum. 

""  Like  John  a-dreams. 
John  a-dreams,  or  of  dreams,  means  only  John  the 
dreamer,  probably  a  cant  name  for  an  ignorant,  idle 
fellow. 

"  I'U  tent  him  to  the  quick,  if  he  do  blench. 
Tent  him   is   probe    him,   search    him    thoroughly : 
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blench  is  to  shrink,  or  start.     The  word  Is  thus  used  by 
Fletcher,  in  The  Night-walker : — 

Blench  at  no  danger  though  it  be  a  gallows. 

*  More  relative  than  this. 
Relative  is  more  conclusive — more  closely  connected. 

••  Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
That  is,  the  cheek  of  the  harlot  is  not  more  ugly  in 
comparison  with  the  artificial  tint  which  adorns  it. 

"  The  pangs  of  despis'd  love. 
The   folio    reads — of   disprized    love,   i.e.,   unvalued 
love — a   more   appropriate   word ;    as   the   love   of   an 
amiable  prince  might  be  unvalued,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  would  be  despised. 

"   With  a  bare  bodkm. 
A  bodkin  was  the  ancient  ttrm  for  a  small  dagger ; 
the  word  bare  does  not  signify  a  mere  dagger,  but  a 
naked,  unsheathed  one. 

"*  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  you  should  admit  no 
discourse  to  your  beauty. 
That  is,  if  you  are  honest,  and  desire  to  remain  so, 
you  should  admit  of  no  discourse  or  familiarity  to  your 
beauty.  Discourse  to  your  beauty,  may  be  compliment 
to  it.  A  diff'erent  meaning  is  attributed  to  the  sentence 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  quotes  the  reading  of  the  folio 
which  is — your  honesty  should  admit,  &c. 

*•  Blasted  with  ecstasy. 
That  is,  struck  by  madness.     The  word  ecstasy  was 
anciently  used   to   signifv   some   degree   of   alienation 
of  mind. 

^  The  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure. 

Dr.  Johnson  suggests  that  we  should  re&A—face  and 
body  of  the  time.  Its  pressure  is  its  resemblance,  or 
impression,  as  in  a  print. 

*  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho. 
The  word  miching  is  still  used  in  the  west  of  England 
for  skulking  about  for  some  sinister  purpose ;  and  rna^ 
lecho,  inaccurately  written  for  malheco,  signifies  mischief: 
so  that  miching  mallecho  is  mischief,  on  the  watch  for 
opportunity. 

"  An  anchor's  cheer. 
That  is,   an   anchorite's  or   hermit's   cheer.     In  ouv 
early  writers,  the  word  was  frequently  so  abbreviated. 

*  T/ie  mouse-trap.     Marry,  how  f    Tropically. 
He  calls  the  play  the  mouse-trap,  because  he  hopes  by 
it  to  trap  the  king  into  such  a  show  of  agitation,  as  will 
confirm  his  guilt.     Trojiically  is  figuratively. 

"  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Better,  in  regard  to  the  wit  of  your  double  entendre 
but  worse  in  respect  to  the  coarseness  of  the  meaning. 
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■"'  So  you  mistake  your  husbands. 
Probably  w«  should  read — so  you  must  take  your  hus-  ; 
bands,  i.e.,  for  better,  for  worse. 

"  He  likes  it  not,  perdy. 
Perdy  is  a  corruption  of  par  dieu,  and  is  not  uncom-  ; 
mon  in  our  old  plays. 

"  To  withdraw  you. 
This  is  without  meaning  as  it  stands.     It  should  be,  \ 
so  withdraw  you  ;  or,  so  withdi-aw,  will  you  ?  : 

"  She  he  shent,  i.e.  reproved  harshly.  i 

'*  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this. 
The  introduction  of  miniatures  on  the  stage  in  this  \ 
scene  appears  to  be  a  modern  innovation.     They  were,  : 
no  doubt,  whole-length  paintings  in  the  queen's  cham-  '. 
ber :  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  line,  ; 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury,  : 

which  does  not  mean  the  spot  where  he  is  placed,  but 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  figure  in  the  act  of  standing. 

'*  Could  not  so  mope. 
That  is,  be  so  deprived  of  natural  powers,  so  approach 
to  idiocy  and  incapability. 

™  A  vice  of  kinys. 
A  low  mimick  of  kings,  the  vice  was  the  fool  of  the 
old  moralities. 

T7 Ji  kiny 

Of  shreds  and  patches. 
Hamlet  is  carrying  out  the  idea  which  he  started  when 
he  called   Claudius   the  vice  of  kings.     The  vice  was 
dressed  as  a  fool  in  a  coat  of  party-coloured  patches 

'»  To  try  conclusions,  i.e.  experiments. 

■"  For  'tis  the  sport  to  hare  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 
That  is,  hoisted  or  blown  into  the  air  by  the  prema- 
ture explosion  of  his  own  petard. 

^  The  body  is  with  the  king,  Sfc. 
This  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  perhaps  intentionally 
80,  designed  by  Hamlet  to  maintain  the  impression  of 
his  lunacy.  Or  it  may  mean,  the  body  is  with  the  king, 
that  is,  with  the  dead  (for  the  rightful  king  was  dead), 
while  the  king  {i.e.  the  usurper)  remains  here,  and  is 
consequently  not  with  the  body. 

*'  Ilowe'er  my  haps,  my  Joys  wilt  ne'er  begin. 

Until  I  know  that  Hamlet  is  dead,  whatever  may  be 
my  successes  I  sliall  derive  no  joy  from  them. 

" It  doth  inofe 

The  hearers  to  collection  ;  they  aim  at  it. 

The  listeners  to  the  disjointed  remarks  of  Ophelia 
were  induced  to  collect  them  together  and  deduce  con- 
sequences from  them  ;  aim  or  guess  at  their  meaning. 

^  They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  tradition  once  current  in 


Gloucestershire  which  is  told  thus: — Our  Saviour  went 
into  a  baker's  shop  where  they  were  baking,  and  asked 
for  some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistress  of  the  shop  imme- 
diately put  a  piece  of  dough  ihto  the  oven  to  bake  for 
him ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who,  in- 
sisting that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it 
to  a  very  small  size.  The  dough,  however,  immediately 
afterwards  began  to  swell,  and  presently  became  of  a 
most  enormous  size.  Whereupon,  the  baker's  daughter 
cried  out,  "  Heugh,  heugh,  heugh,"  which  owl-like  noise 
probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her  wickedness  to 
tiansfnrm  her  into  that  bird.  This  story,  says  Mr. 
Douce,  is  often  related  to  children,  in  order  to  deter 
them  from  such  illiberal  behaviour  to  poor  people. 

"  By  Gis. 
There  is  no  saint  of  this  name  in  the  Roman  Calendar ; 
the  word  is  probably  only  a  corruption  of  Jesus,   the 
letters  J.  H.  S.  being  anciently  all  that  was  get  down  to 
denote  the  sacred  name  on  altars,  &c. 

**  The  general  gender. 
That  is,  the  common  race  of  the  people. 

^  And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing. 
A  spendthrift  sigh  is  a  sigh  that  wastes  the  vital  flame. 
It   was   a   common    notion    that    sighs    impaired  the 
strength,  and  wore  out  the  animal  powers. 

*'  A  sword  unbated. 
A  sword  not  blunted,  or  protected  at  the  point  by  a 
button,  to  prevent  mischief. 

•*  If  thou  answeresl  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess 

thyself 

The  sentence  is  broken  by  the  interruption  of  the 
other  clown,  or  he  probably  would  have  said,  confess 
thyself,  and  be  hanged,  or,  confess  thyself  an  ass. 

**  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 
Unyoke  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  husbandry,  meia- 
ing  to  rest,  or  give  over. 

">  In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love. 
The  three  stanzas,  sung  here  by  the  grave-digger,  are 
exti'acted,  with  a  slight  variation,  from  a  little  poem, 
railed  The  Aged  Lover  renounceth  Love,  written  by 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  who  was  beheaded  in  1547, 
on  a  charge  of  treason. 

"  And  now,  my  lady  Worm's. 
That  is,  this  scull  that  was  my  lord  Such-a-one's,  is 
now  my  lady  Worm's 

^  27(«  age  is  grown  so  picked. 
That  is,  so  quaint,  so  sharp ;  a  superficial  education 
is  so  common,  that  the  peasant  treads  closely  on  tlie 
heels  of  the  courtier. 


^  Shards,  i.e.  broken  pots  or  tiles. 
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^  She  is  allow'd  her  viryin  erants. 
"  Crants"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  German  word 
for  garlands,  and  I  suppose  it  was  retained  by  us  from 
the  Saxons.  To  carry  garlands  before  the  bier  of  a 
maiden,  and  to  hang  them  over  her  grave,  is  still  the 
praciice  in  rural  parishes." 

'^  JVorse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 
Mutines  is  the  French  word  for  seditious  or  disobedient 
fellows  in  the  army  or  fleet.  Bilboes  is  described  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  the  ship's  prison,  and  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
as  a  bar  of  iron,  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  by  which 
mutinous  or  disorderly  sailors  were  anciently  linked 
together. 

^  A  chough,  i.e.  a  kind  of  jackdaw. 

^  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article. 

Probably  a  soul  of  great  altitude  ;  or,  it  may  mean  a 
soul  of  great  comprehension.  The  meaning  is  obscure, 
nnd  the  word  not  well  chosen. 

""  I£e  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked  it. 

That  is,  the  extreme  of  foppish  politeness  is  so  innate 
in  him,  that  even  while  an  infant,  he  complimented  the 
breast  before  he  sucked  it. 

^  And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throic. 
An  union  is  a  very  precious  pearl ;  to  swallow  a  pearl 
in  a  draught,  was  a  piece  of  extravagance  not  uncommon 
in  ancient  times. 

""  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine. 

The  king,  under  pretence  of  putting  a  pearl  in  the 
cup,  drops  the  poison  into  the  wine,  which  he  intends 
shall  dispatch  Hamlet.  The  prince  suspects  this,  for 
when  he  afterwards  discovers  the  cup  is  poisoned,  he 
says  tauntingly  to  the  king,  "  Is  the  union  here  ?" 

">!  O  God— Horatio. 
Thus   the   quarto,   1604.     The    folio   reads — O  good 
Horatio. 

™  The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit. 
To  o'er-crow  is  to  triumph  over,  overcome,  or  subdue. 
Mr.  Pope  substituted  overgroics,  which  reading  he  took 
from  a  late  quarto  of  no  authority,  printed  1637.  To 
overcrow,  was  a  word  not  unfrequently  used  by  our  elder 
authors.     Thus,  in  Hall's  Satires: 

Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Iberian  pride, 
That  oter-croweth  all  the  world  beside. 

™  Occurrents,  i.e.,  incidents. 


""   Which  have  solicited. 
That  is,  which  have  excited  or  induced.    The  sentence 
here  terminates  abruptly,  the  prince  feeling  death  upon 
him  :  he  would  probably  have  added — which  had  excited 
him  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  &c. 

'"^  And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 
Mr.  Steevens  attributes  this  beautiful  line  to  tlie 
friendship  of  Horatio  to  the  prince,  rather  than  to 
Hamlet's  deserving.  He  says — "  Hamlet  cannot  be 
said  to  have  pursued  his  ends  by  very  warrantable 
means ;  and  if  the  poet,  when  he  sacrificed  him  at  last, 
meant  to  have  enforced  such  a  moral,  it  is  not  tlie  worst 
that  can  be  deduced  from  the  play ;  for,  as  Maximus,  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Valentinian,  says : — 

"  '  Although  his  justice  were  as  white  as  truth, 

His  way  was  crooked  to  it ;  that  condemns  him.'  " 

"*  Tliis  quarry  cries  on  havock  ! 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — cries  out  havock ;  but  to 
cry  on  was  to  exclaim  against.     The  same  kind  of  phra- 
seology occurs  in  Othello ; — 

WTiat  noise  is  this  that  cries  on  murder  ? 
""  Not  from  his  mouth. 

That  is,  not  from  the  kind's,  where  they  had  ex- 
pected it. 

"*  /  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom. 
Some  rights  to  the  sovereignty,  which  are  remembered 
in  this  kingdom. 

""  And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more. 
The  old  quartos  read  no  more;  but  Mr.  Theobald, 
and  the  modern  editors  after  him,  adhere  to  the  elder 
folio.  Hamlet,  just  before  his  death,  has  said  that  For- 
tinbras  has  his  voice  in  the  coming  election  for  the 
sovereignty.  Horatio  here  alludes  to  that  circumstance, 
and  infers  that  Hamlet's  voice  will  be  seconded  by 
others,  and  influence  them  in  favour  of  Fortinbras's 
succession. 

""  Exeunt,  bearing  off  the  dead  bodies :  after  which,  a 
peal  of  ordnance  is  shot  off. 

This  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  is  far  more  solemn  and 
efiective  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  terminated  upon 
the  modern  stage.  Critics  were,  a  few  years  since,  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  picture 
which  a  distinguished  tragedian  and  manager  produced 
on  the  conclusion  of  Coriolanus.  Shakspere  has  evi- 
dently intended  a  similar  termination  to  this  sublime 
effort  of  his  genius. 

H.  T. 
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THIS  dark  and  terrible  drama  may,  perhaps,  be  ranked  as  the  most  grand  and  fearful  of  all  Shak- 
spere'a  tragedies,  Lear  is  usually  considered  as  more  exquisitely  touching  and  sublime ;  but  in 
Macbeth  there  is  such  a  rapid  march  of  events,  such  an  extraordinary  mingling  of  both  the  natural 
and  supernatural,  such  an  entirety  of  action,  such  varied  scenery — now  picturesque,  now  solemn — 
such  romantic  incidents,  and  such  a  strong  halo  of  mystic  beauty  and  poetry,  as  to  mark  it  for  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  chief  incidents  of  this  tragedy  our  poet  found  in  the  history  of  Makbeth,  in  JECoUnshed's 
Chronicle,  which  he  has  followed  without  greatly  deviating  from,  in  the  historical  part;  but  he  has 
given  perfect  freedom  to  his  bold  and  powerful  imagination  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  trans- 
formed a  few  naked  facts  into  the  most  terrible  tragedy  which  ever  engrossed  the  attention,  or  appalled 
the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  A  hint  was  seldom  lost  upon  Shakspere ;  one  single  expression 
in  some  old  romance  or  chronicle,  is  often  the  seed  which  he  matures  into  some  elaborately  con- 
ceived and  grandly  executed  character ;  this  is  singularly  the  case  with  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of 
whom  there  is  the  following  mention  only  in  Holiushed: — "  But  speciallie  his  wife  lay  sore  upon 
him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  that  was  verie  ambitious,  burning  with  unquenchable  desire  to  be 
a  queen."  And  upon  these  few  words  does  ho  build  that  wonderful  and  fearful  character,  of  whom 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  is  but  a  creation  of  the  poet's  brain.  The  chronicle,  after  recording 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  concludes  thus : — "  This  was  the  end  of  Makbeth,  after  he  had  reigned  seven- 
teen yeeres  over  the  Scotishmen.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reigue  he  accomplised  manie  worthie 
acts,  verie  profitable  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  afterward,  by  the  illusion  of  the  divell,  he  defamed 
the  same  with  the  most  terrible  crueltie.  He  was  slaine  in  the  yeere  of  the  incarnation,  1057,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  yeei'e  of  King  Edward's  reigne  over  the  Englishmen."* 

Shakspere's  tragedy  upon  this  subject  was  produced  in  1606,  a  period  of  singular  superstition ; 
King  James  originally  published  his  book  on  Damonologie  at  Edinburgh,  in  1597,  but  after  his 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  reprinted  at  London,  in  1603,  with  a  preface  in  which 
he  reminds  the  reader  of  "  the  fearefuU  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  countrey,  of  these  detestable 
slaves  of  the  Divel,  the  Witches  or  Enchanters."  This  piece  of  mischievous  absurdity  was  followed 
in  the  same  year  by  a  new  statute  against  witches,  having  a  clause  to  this  effect,  that : — "  Any  one 
that  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evill  or  wicked  spirit,  or 
consult,  covenant  with,  entertaine  or  employ,  feede  or  reward,  an  evill  or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for 
any  intent  or  purpose ;  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  his,  her,  or  their  grave, 
or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  resteth,  or  the  skin,  bone,  or  other  part  of  any  dead  person, 
to  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charme,  or  enchantment ;  or  shall  use, 
practise,  or  exercise  any  witchcraft,  enchantment,  charme,  or  sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  be 
killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed,  in  his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  such 

*  A  very  inUresting  ai'count  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Macbeth  will  be  found  in  Wright's  History  of  Scotland,  now 
publishing  by  Messrs.  Tallis  and  Co.  The  autlior  thus  dismisses  the  subject: — "  Such  is  the  veritable  history  of  a  chieftain 
who,  from  the  cirrumstauce  of  his  having  been  made  the  hero  of  one  of  the  best  known  tragedies  of  Shakspere,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  earlier  Scottish  kings.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  incidents  of  Shakspere's  pUy  have 
no  foundation  in  history,  though  some  of  them  arc  taken  from  the  fables  of  the  later  chronicles.  Instead  of  being  hated  by  his 
subjecis,  the  name  of  Macbeth  was  long  popular  in  Scotland  as  that  of  one  of  the  best  of  their  kings,  and  the  Scottish  people 
felt  the  indignity  of  a  foreign  intervention  in  their  domestic  affairs." 
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offenders,  duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted,  shall  suffer  death."  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  at  that  time,  that  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  almost  universal  in  this  country,  and  the 
result  of  the  publication  of  King  James's  book  was  visible  in  the  destruction,  in  Scotland,  of  not 
less  than  six  hundred  beings  at  once,  for  the  supposed  commission  of  a  crime  which  the  better  judgment 
of  a  later  age  has  declared  to  be  impossible.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  of  Shakspere  was 
to  some  extent  iniluenced  by  the  prevaUing  superstition,  and  that  to  this  we  probably  owe  the  existence 
of  that  masterpiece  of  dramatic  genius,  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  more  immediately  to  the  work  itself,  and  give  a  brief  analysis 
of  its  principal  characters ;  it  may  be  called  a  sublime  homily  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature — a 
startling  warning,  spoken,  as  it  were,  in  words  of  thunder,  and  written  in  characters  of  blood,  against 
dallying  with  temptation.  Macbeth  is  gradually  led  to  do  that  which  he  persuades  himself  he  cannot 
avoid — he  consents  to  become  a  murderer,  because  he  believes  that  fate  has  willed  it  so ;  he  is  not 
the  first  or  the  last  great  criminal  who  have  cast  their  sins  upon  a  supposed  fatal  and  indisputable 
ordinance,  and  who  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  they  were  predestined  to  evil.  He  is  brave 
and  just  before  he  is  tempted,  but  when  tempted  strongly,  he  yields,  and  falls  from  the  warrior  to 
the  tyrant — timorous,  cunning,  and  bloodthirsty.  When  he  slays  the  unoffending  Duncan  he  first 
reasons  strongly  against  the  act,  tries  to  escape  from  its  commission — his  conscience  wrestles  with 
him,  and  represents  the  virtues  of  the  meek  king  pleading  like  angels  "  against  the  deep  damnation" 
of  the  deed ;  and  when  the  act  is  done,  it  is  instantly  repented,  and  the  murderer  stands  aghast  at 
his  Boul-destroying  work.  The  poet  has  here  presented  us  with  an  awful  picture  of  the  terrors  of 
conscience — the  shuddering  murderer  trembling  at  every  sound,  and  peopling  the  air  with  avenging 
voices  uttering  strange  and  fearful  threatenings ;  but  after  Macbeth  becomes  deeply  steeped  in  blood 
and  familiar  with  crime,  we  may  observe  the  savage  premeditation  of  his  murders.  When  giving 
directions  for  the  death  of  Banquo,  he  addresses  the  assassins  thus : — "  Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke 
together  P"  evincing  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  intended  destruction  of  his  old  associate  and 
fellow  soldier ;  he  has  altogether  got  rid  of  the  "  compunctious  visitings"  which  shook  him  when 
engaged  in  the  murder  of  Duncan.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  commits  one  mui-der,  and 
escapes  detection  or  punishment,  seldom  remains  single  in  his  crime — he  is  hounded  on  by  his 
impetuous  and  savage  desires  again  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood ;  thus  is  it  with  Macbeth,  he  feels 
that  for  him  there  is  no  retreat,  and  he  adds  crime  to  crime,  until  be  becomes  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant, 
surrounding  his  nobUity  with  spies,  and,  in  his  fear,  devoting  to  death  even  the  innocent,  whom  he 
merely  suspected  to  be  dangerous. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  such  a  character  as  Shakspere  alone,  of  all  our  dramatists,  could  have  painted — 
terrible  even  to  sublimity  in  her  determinate  wickedness — fiend-like  in  the  savage  obduracy  of  her 
nature ;  the  bitter  scoffer  of  the  irresolute  pleadings  of  departing  virtue,  and  the  expiring  throes  of 
conscience  in  her  guilty  partner :  still  she  is  never  utterly  beyond  our  sympathy.  She  urges  her 
husband  to  the  murder  of  Duncan,  but  she  bears  no  hatred  to  the  mild  old  king :  ho  is  an  obstacle  in 
her  path  to  greatness,  and  must  be  removed.  When  bending  over  his  couch,  on  the  fearful  night  of  his 
murder,  when,  amidst  the  bowlings  of  the  storm  and  the  rack  of  the  elements,  there  were 

Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death 
And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrible — 

even  then,  unmoved  by  all  these  horrors,  she  contemplates  his  destruction  by  her  own  hand ;  but  the 
resemblance  between  him  and  her  aged  father  shoots  athwart  her  mind,  and  she  experiences  a  momentary 
tenderness  for  the  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  monarch.  She  is  a  woman  stUl.  But  this  softening  of 
her  stem  nature  is  but  transient ;  it  does  not  last  long  enough  to  interfere  with  her  dread  resolve ;  she 
feels,  but  smothers  human  sympathies,  and  brings  them  into  bondage  to  her  adamantine  will.  This 
fearful  woman  is  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife  :  we  view  her  with  none  of  the  abhorrence  which 
is  excited  in  us  towards  Eegan  and  Goneril,  the  cruel  and  unnatural  daughters  of  the  aged  Lear  whom, 
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with  an  exquisite  probability,  Shaltsporo  also  makes  unchaste  and  treacherous  wives.     When,  at  the 
banquet,  Macbeth  raves  about  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  who  glares  horribly  upon  him,  and  points  to  the 

Twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head, 

she  dismisses  the  guests  in  confusion ;  but  when  they  are  gone,  she  utters  not  one  word  of  reproach,  but 
gently  tells  him  that  he  lacks  rest. 

She  has  shown  no  sign  of  repentance — spoken  no  word  of  compunction ;  yet  wo  see  her  punishment 
is  begun ;  the  torture  of  the  mind  tells  on  the  fevered  frame  ;  the  seed  which  she  had  sown  in  blood, 
though  it  had  grown  to  be  a  vigorous  plant,  had  borne  no  fruit ;  and  when  she  next  comes  upon 
the  scene,  it  is  when  broken-heaxted  and  dying  she  utters  in  her  sleep  those  fearful  thoughts  which,  in 
her  watcliful  momenta,  she  had  kept  closed  up  in  the  whited  sepulchre  of  her  own  sad,  yet  hardened 
heart. 

For  his  supcnaatural  machinery,  Shakspere  has  taken  some  broad  hints  from  Middleton's  play  ot 
The  Witch,  wliich,  with  a  few  bold  tliouglits,  possesses  a  great  deal  that  is  both  gross  and  frivolous :  his 
witches  are  disgusting  and  unbridled  female  libertines.  Shakspere  has  elevated  them  into  wild  and 
malignant  essences,  who,  though  possessing  no  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  appear  to  possess  the 
worst  of  human  passions.  The  weird  sisters  of  Middleton  are  of  earth  ;  those  of  Shakspere,  of  hell — 
mean  instruments  of  demoniacal  power  and  temptation,  and  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  humanity  as 
the  plague-winds  and  the  pestilent  swamp,  from  which  is  ever  rising  the  malaria  of  death,  do  to  the 
prolillc  beauty  of  an  otherwise  enchanting  and  productive  laud.  They  meet  in  thunder  and  in  lightning, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  wild  and  supernatural  music  ;  they  answer  strange  voices  in  the  air — familiars, 
in  the  form  of  cats  and  toads ;  they  love  the  midnight,  and  inhabit  the  passing  storm ;  they  crouch 
beneath  the  gibbet  of  the  murderer,  and  meet  in  dark  caves,  amidst  convulsions  and  rockings  of  the 
earth  ;  and  there  they  brew  tlicir  hell-broth,  and  devise  evU  suggestions  and  illusions  to  ensnare  the 
weak.  Thay  have  nothing  in  common  with  this  world,  but  are  altogether  hellish,  in  the  coarse,  material 
sense  of  the  word.  Shakspere  does  not  create  a  spirit  by  merely  making  it  exempt  from  the  customary 
conditions  of  humanity — visible  or  invisible  at  its  own  will — dying  away  on  tha  air,  like  music  in  the 
night,  and  setting  the  law  of  gravitation  at  defiance.  No ;  his  spirits  have  all  a  diverse,  etherial  character. 
Titania,  Oberon,  and  Puck,  Ariel  and  Ca'.iban,  and  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  have  characteristics  altogether 
distinct,  not  from  his  witches  only,  but  from  each  other  And  how  finely  does  he  distinguish  between 
palpable,  absolute  apparitions,  and  mere  spectral  delusions.  The  Ghost  in  Hamlet  is  a  reality — a 
spiritual  existence,  which  is  seen  by  Horatio  and  the  officers  on  guard,  and  which  communicates  with  i 
Hamlet;  but  the  Ghost  of  Banquo  is  seen  by  no  ono  but  Macbeth:  it  merely  comes,  gazes  upon  him, 
and  vanishes — that  is,  there  is  no  ghost,  but  a  mere  delusion,  bred  from  feverish  and  unnatural 
excitemeut. 

After  INIaobeth  and  his  ambitious  wife,  there  are  few  strongly  marked  characters  in  the  play.  ! 
Duncan  is  a  mild  and  virtuous  sovereign ;  but  he  calls  for  little  further  comment :  the  softness  of  his  [ 
nature  is  traceable  in  the  timid  characters  of  his  two  sons,  who,  by  their  disgraceful  flight,  at  first  incur  > 
the  suspicion  of  being  his  murderers.     Banquo  is  the  opposite  of  Macbeth,  being  both  a  brave  and 
virtuous  general.     The  witches  solicit  him,  also,  during  sleep,  to  some  horrible  act,  but  he  prays  against 
a  repetition  of  the  temptation,  while  Macbeth  is  on  the  watch  for  opportunity.  j 

This  great  tragedy  conveys  a  grand  moral  precept :  poetical  justice  is  dealt  out  rigidly  to  its  chief 
actors.  Lady  Macbeth,  as  the  greatest  criminal,  is  the  greatest  sufferer :  madness,  and  a  supposed 
suicide,  close  her  career  of  guilt  and  gloom ;  and  her  husband  meets  his  death  by  the  same  violent 
means  as  those  by  which  he  had  attained  his  regal  but  wretched  eminence,  whQe  the  punishment  of  both 
is  brought  about  by  their  own  evil  actions.  j 

Scenes  of  terror,  such  as  are  found  in  this  tragedy,  stand  alone ;  otherwise,  says  Schlegel,  "  the 
tragic  muse  might  exchange  her  mask  for  the  head  of  Medusa." 

H.  T. 
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PERSONS     REPRESENTED. 

A 

Duncan,  King  of  Scotland.                     i 

Young  Siwaed,  ',dg  son. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.                         j 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  j  sc.  7. 

Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  q/^  Duncan- 

Sexton,  an  officer  attending  on  Macbeth, 

j    Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.   | 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3  ;  sc.  5. 

sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

DoNALBAiu,  younger  son  of  the  King. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  :  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.     Act  II.  sc.  3.            ' 

Son  to  Macduit. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

1           Macbeth,  a  Oeneral  of  the  King's  army. 
'      Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5 ;  sc.  7.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ; 

MUBDEEEES. 
ippear,  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

sc.  2  j  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV. 
sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  7. 

An  English  Doctoe. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Banquo,  also  a  Oeneral  in  the  service  of  the  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.     Act  II.  sc.  I  j  sc.  3. 
Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

A  Scotch  Doctoe. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1  j  sc.  3. 

Nohlemen  of  Scotland : — 

A  Wounded  Soldiee. 

Macduff. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3  j  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  4  ; 

Poetee  at  Macbeth'a  castle. 

i                                                 sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3. 

Lenox. 

An  Old  Man. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III. 
sc.  1 ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  8c.  2  • 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  4. 

sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

Ladt  Macbeth. 

EOSSE. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5  j  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7.     Act  II.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  .?. 

i 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  3;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.     Act  II.  sc.  4. 

Act  III.  sc.  I  i  sc.  2  j  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.      Act  V. 
sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

Menteth. 

i                    Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  j  sc.  7. 

Ladt  Macdutf. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 
Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth. 

Angus. 

j       Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ; 
sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Hecate. 

Appears.  Act  III.  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

i                                   Caithness. 

Theee  Witches. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7. 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.      Act  III.  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Anothteh  Loed. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  6. 

Lords,  Oentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Attendants, 

and  Ifessengers.                                  i 

Pleance,  son  to  Banquo. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  3. 

Tlie  Ghost  of  Banquo  and  other  Apparitions. 

SlWAED,  earl  of  Nortlmmlerland,  General  of  the 

SCENE— Irt  the  end  of  the  Fourth   Act   lies  in 

English  forces. 

England  ;  through  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scot- 

Appears, Act  V.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

land  •  and,  chiefly,  at  Maebeth's  castle. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  l.~An  open  Place. 


Thunder  and  Liglitning. — Enter  three  Witches. 

1st  Witch.  When  shall  we  throe  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2nd  Witch.  ~\Vlien  the  hurlyburly'a  done, 
When  the  battle 's  lost  and  won  ■} 

Srd  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

1st  Witch.  Where  the  place  ? 

2nd  Witch.  Upon  the  heath  • 

3rd  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  llacbeth.^ 

1st  Witch.  I  come,  Grraymalkin ! 

All.  Paddock  calls  : — Anon. 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 

SCENE  II.— A  Camp  near  Fores. 

Alarum  within.  Enter  Kikg  Dpncan,  Maecolm, 
DoNALBAiN,  Lenox,  with  Attendants,  meeting 
a  bleeding  Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?  lie  can  report. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mai.  This  is  the  sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity: — Hail,  bravo  friend! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtfully  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for,  to  that, 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasscs  is  supplied;' 
And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore  .  But  all 's  too  weak  : 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion, 


Carv'd  out  his  passage,  till  he  fac'd  the  slave; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 
TUl  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Bun.  O,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break  ; 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to 

come, 
Discomfort  swells.    Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark  : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their 

heels ; 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  sxirveying  vantage, 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Tea ; 

As  sparrows,  eagles  ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 

I  cannot  tell : 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both: — Go,  get  him  sur- 
geons. [Exit  Sold.,  attended. 

Enter  Eosse. 

WTio  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len.  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes !     So 
should  he  look, 

That  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Bosse.  God  save  the  king  I 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  P 
Sosse.  From  Fife,  great  king 

Wlicre  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  skj, 
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And  fan  our  people  cold. 

Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers, 

Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 

The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  conflict ; 

Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof, 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,* 

Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm. 

Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  And,  to  conclude. 

The  victory  fell  on  us ; 

Dun.  Great  happiness ! 

Sosse.  That  now, 
Sweno,  the  Norways'  king,  craves  composition 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  be  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes'  inch,^ 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dtm.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  de- 
ceive 
Our  bosom  interest : — Q-o,  pronounce  his  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

JRosse.  I  '11  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  111.- A  Heath. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  Three  Witches. 

1st  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 
2nd  Witch.  Killing  swine. 
3ri  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 
\st  Witch.  A   sailor's    wife    had    chestnuts    in 
her  lap, 
.Ind  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd: — 
"  Give  me,"  quoth  I : 


witch  !"S    the   rump-fed    ronyon'' 


"  Aroint   thee, 
cries. 

Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger : 
But  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail, 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail,* 
I  '11  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  '11  do. 

Ind  Witch.  I  '11  give  thee  a  wind. 

1«^  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3»-J  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1st  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I'the  shipman's  card. 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  : 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  :^ 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  tiznes  nine, 
.Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  : 
Though  his  b.nrk  cannot  be  lost, 
GO 


Tet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

2nd  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1st  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.  [Drum  within. 

3rd  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum  ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  : 
Peace  ! — the  charm  's  wound  up. 

Enter  M1a.cbeth  otuI  BAifQUO. 

Mach.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Dan.  How  far  is  't  call'd  to  Fores  ? — What  are 
these. 
So  wither' d,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  Tou  seem  to  understand 

me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can  ; — What  are  you  ? 

1st  Witch.    All   hail,   Macbetli !    hail   to   thee, 

thane  of  Glamis ! 
2ttd  Witch.    All  hail,   Macbeth !    hail   to   thee, 

thane  of  Cawdor ! 
8rd   Witch.   All  hail,  Macbeth!    that  shalt  be 

king  hereafter. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start;  ana  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — I'the  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  P  My  noble  partner 
Tou  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not 
Spsak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 
Toiu"  favours,  nor  your  hate. 
1st  Witch.  Hail! 
2nd  Witch.  Hail! 
3rd  Witch.  Hail! 

1st  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 
2nd  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 
;       3rd  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou 
!  be  none : 

!  So,  ail  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo ! 
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1st  Witch.  Banf|uo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Mach.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speaknrs,  tell  me  more: 
By  Sinel's  death,'"  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis  ;  ^ 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  Uvea, 
A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and,  to  bo  king,  ; 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief,  | 

No  more  than  to  bo  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence      > 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
"With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?— Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them :— Whither  are  they  vanish'd? 

Macl}.  Into  the  air ;  and  what  scem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  staid ! 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak 
about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
Tliat  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Mach.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

jjan.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macl.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not  so? 

Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.    Who  's 
here  ? 

Enter  Eosse  and  Angus. 

Jlosse.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
AVhich  should  be  thine,  or  his  :  Silenc'd  with  that. 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
Ho  finds  thco  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 
TS'othing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale. 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

jinn.  We  are  sent. 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks  ; 
To  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Basse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  Dade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
lu  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane  ! 
Tor  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Mach.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives  ;  Why  do  you 
dress  mo 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

^ng.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was 


Combia'd  with  Norway ;  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  boll. 
He  labour'd  in  his  counti-y's  wreck,  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confesa'd,  aud  prov'd,  ; 

Have  overthrown  hira.  i 

Macb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor :  j 

The  greatest  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains. —    • 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings,  i 

When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  ine, 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home, 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence.— 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Mach.  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swellbg  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
This  supernatiu-al  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  : — If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?    I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 
Mv  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  functioa 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not. 

Jian.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Mach.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  Nevv  honours  come  upon  him 

Like  our  strange  garments;   cleave  not  to  their 

moidd. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Mach.  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 
Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  lei- 
;  sure. 

1       Macb.  Give  me  your   favour :— my   dull  brain 
>  was  wrought 

\  With   things   forgotten.     Kind   gentlemen,   your 
i  pains 

Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
i  The  leaf  to  read  them. — Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
i  Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd;  aud,  at  more  time, 
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The  ititerim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  eacli  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  TiU  then,  enough. — Come  friends. 

[Uxeunt. 

SCEXE  IV.— Fores      A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor?    Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return' d  ? 

Mai.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die  :  who  did  report, 
That  very  frankly  he  confess' d  his  treasons ; 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon  ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance  :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  triHe. 

Bun.  There  's  no  art, 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — 0  worthiest  cousin ! 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Eosse,  and  Angus 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me  :  Thou  art  so  far  before, 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee.  'Would  thouhadst  less  deserv'd ; 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

Might  have  been  mine  !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 

More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Tour  highnes.s'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties:  and  our  duties 
Are    to    your    throne    and    state,   children,   and 

servants ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither  : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Dan.  There  if  I  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fullness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
G2 


In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 

And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know, 

We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 

Our  eldest,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter, 

The  prince  of  Cumberland  :  which  honour  must 

Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only. 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 

On  all  deservers.— From  hence  to  Invemes8,ii 

Ajid  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for 
you: 
I  '11  bo  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  jo>-ful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach  ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor  ! 

Macb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland ! — That  is  a 
step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap, 

l^Aside. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  lires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.  [^Exit. 

Dun.    True,   worthy   Banquo ;    he    ia    full    so 
valiant  ;i^ 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  [^Flourish.     Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Inverness.     A  Boom   in   Macbeth's 
Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success  ;  and  I  have 
learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in  them  than 
mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burned  in  desire  to  question  them 
further,  they  made  themselves— air,  into  which  they  vanished. 
Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from 
the  king,  who  all-hailed  me,  "  Thane  of  Cawdor  ;''  by  which 
title,  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  rae,  and  referred  me 
to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with,  "  Hail,  king  that  slialt  be  !" 
This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner 
of  greatness ;  that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing, 
by  being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  ic 
to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

Glaniis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  prouiis'd : — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  na- 
ture; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
To  catch  the  nearest  way:  Thou  would'st  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.     What  thou  would'st 

highly. 
That  would'st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  false, 
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And  yet  would' st  wrongly   win:   thou'd'st  have, 

great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  "Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 

have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  bo  undone."  Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Whicli  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. What  is   your 

tidings  ? 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

la  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer  't  so, 
"Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Atten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true;  our  thane  is 
coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ; 
"Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  JUL  Give  him  tending, 

He  brings  great  news.  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

[Exit  Atten. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
"Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,^^  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  ■}* 
That  no  compunctious  visitinga  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it !     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  minis- 
ters, 
"Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief  I  Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To  cry,  "  Hold,  hold  !" Great  Glamis  !  worthy 

Cawdor ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Mach.  ]\Iy  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 


Ifacb.  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  0,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters : — To  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time  j  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue:   look  like  the  innocent 

flower, 
"But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Mach.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yl.—The  same.   Before  the  Cattle.  Haut- 
boys.    Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

Enter  DrifCAN,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banquo, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Eosse,  Angus,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  scat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath. 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage,^^  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle :    "Wliere 

they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd,  the  air 
Is  delicate. 

Enter  Ladx  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see !  our  honour'd  hostess ! 

The  love  that  follows  us,  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.    Herein  I  teach  you, 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  yoiur  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double, 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
"Your  majesty  loads  our  house :  For  those  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 
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And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us :  Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

LadAj  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what   is   theirs,   in 

compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
StiU  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— ^  Boom  in  the  Casile. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the 
stage,  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  sei-vice.     yhen  enter  Macbeth. 

Mach.    If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-aU  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.^^ — But,  in  these  cases. 
We  stiU  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He  's  here  in  double  trust : 
Pirst,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,!?  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  jdeep  damnation  of  his  taking-ofl' : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  ho?s'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.i^ — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  tlie  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other.— How  now,  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd;  Why  have  you 

left  the  chamber  ? 
Mach.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 
Lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 
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Mach.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 
ness : 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late  ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?     From  this  time, 
Siich  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?     Would' st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 

\  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ?^* 

\       Mach.  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

\  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 

\  Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Lady  M.  AVhat  beast  was  it  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck  ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis,  to  love  the  babe  that  mUks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck' d  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail, 

Lady  M.  We  fivil. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we  '11  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince, 
That  memory,  tiie  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only  :-"  WTien  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-children  only  ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  reeeiv'd, 
5  When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
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Of  Ills  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  don  't  ? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  sliail  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 


Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fiiirest  show : 
Ealse  face  must  hide  what  the  ialae  heart  doth 
know.  Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same.     Court  inthin  the  Caslle. 

Enter  Bakquo  and  EijEANCE,  and  a  Servant,  with 
a  torch  before  them. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Ele.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  lioard  the 
clock. 

San.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  I  take  't,  'tis  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword: — There's  husban- 
dry in  heaven, 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  Merciful  powers  ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  l^^ — Give  me  my  sword  ; — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Who 's  there  ? 

Macb.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest  ?     The  king's 
a-bcd : 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices : 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar'd, 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  WTought. 

Ban.  All 's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters  : 
To  you  they  hare  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them  : 

Tet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business. 
If  you  would  grant  tlie  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall   cleave  to  my  consent, — '^ 
when  'tis. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 
X.  K 


Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsel' d. 

Macb.  Good  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir  ;  The  like  to  you  !  [Exit  Bak. 

Macb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 
ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  beU.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Serv. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  wliich  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee : 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind ;  a  false  creation, 

Proceeding  fi-om  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshal' st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 

Wliich  was  not  so  before. — There 's  no  such  tiling : 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain' d  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 

Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

WTiose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost. Thou  sure   and   firm-set 

earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he 
lives; 
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Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knoll 
Tl)at  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.       [_Exit. 

SCEiNTE  11.— The  same. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  That  which   hath  made  them  drinik, 

hath  made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench' d  them,  hath  given  me  fire : — 

Hark  ! — -Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek' d,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night.  He  is  about  it: 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do   mock    their    charge   wth    snores  :-*    I   have 

drugg'd  their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Much.  [Within.']  Who 's  there  ?— what,  ho ! 
Lady  M.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
And  'tis  not  done: — the   attempt,  and   not  tho 

deed, 
Confounds  us: — Hark! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  't. — My  husband  ? 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Maoh.  I  have  done  the  deed : — Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  ? 
Zadi/  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  cric- 
kets cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Ifacb.  When  ? 

Ladi/  Jf.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Zadi/  M.  Ay. 
Ilacb.  Hark  ! — 
Who  lies  i'the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [Lookinj  on  his  hands. 
Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macb.  There 's  one  did  laugh  iu  his  sleep,  and 
one  cried,  "  murder !" 
That  they  did  wake  each  other  ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.  One  cried,  "God  bless  us!"  and,  "Amen," 
the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
GO 


Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  amen. 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore   could   not  I  pronounce, 
amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  ' 

Lady  M.  Tliese  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  wiU  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sleep 
no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast;"—  ^ 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  "  Sleep  no  more !"  to  all  the 
house : 
"  Glamis    hath    murder'd    sleep ;    and    therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall    sleep    no    more,  Macbeth    shall    sleep   no 
more!" 
Lady  M.  Who  was  it   that  thus  cried  ?   Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things  : — Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there  :  Go,  carry  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  witli  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  more  : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on  't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  lufinn  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  be  do  bleed, 
I  '11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  gmlt. 

\_Exit.     Knocking  within. 
Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is  't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?  Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes ! 
WiU  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my  hand  will  ratlier 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardiue, 
Mailing  the  green — one  red. 

Ee-'enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  arc  of  your  colour ;  but  I 
shame 
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To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     [Knock.']     I  hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry  : — retire  we  to  our  chamber  : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then  ?    Tour  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.— [iTnocMMi^.]     Hark ! 

more  knocking : 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers : — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Mad.  To  know  my  deed, — 'twore  best  not  know 

myself.  [^Knoch. 

AVako  Duncan  witli   thy  knocking!     Ay,  'would 

thou  eould'st !  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  lll.~The  samfi. 

Enter  a  Porter.     Knocking'  inlldn. 

Port.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed!  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turn- 
ing the  key.-*  [Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock  : 
"Who  's  there,  i'  the  name  of  Belzebub  ?  Here 's  a 
farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of 
plenty  :  Come  in  time  ;  have  napkins  enough  about 
you ;  here  you  '11  sweat  for 't.  [KnocMnr/.]  Knock, 
knocii  :  Who  's  there,  i'  the  other  devil's  name  ? 
'Paith,  hero  's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in 
both  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed 
treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not 
equivocate  to  heaven  :  0,  come  in,  equivocator. 
[Knocking.]  Knock,  knock,  knock :  Who  's  there  ? 
'Faith,  hero  's  an  English  tailor  come  hither,  for 
stealing  out  of  a  French  hose :  Come  in,  tailor ; 
here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Knocking.]  Knock, 
knock :  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  ? — But  this 
place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I  '11  devil-porter  it  no 
further :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all 
professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  ever- 
lasting bonfire.  [Knocking.]  Anon,  anon  ;  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the 
second  cock :  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker 
of  three  things. 

Macd.  What  tliree  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  f 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lecliery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes :  it  pro- 
voltes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance ; 
Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equi- 


vocator with  lechery:  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars 
him;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  per- 
suades him,  and  di.sheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stand 
to,  and  not  stand  to  :  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him 
in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last 
night. 

Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o'  me  : 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  being 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  ray  legs 
sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him.'* 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him  ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  jMacbeth. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir ! 

3/(/ci.  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Much.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on 
him ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Mach.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  J03rful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Mach.  The  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain. 
This  is^the  door. 

Macd.  .    I  '11  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  'tis  my  limited  servicers  [Exit  Macd. 

Len.  Groes  the  king 

From  hence  to-day  ? 

Macb.  He  does : — He  did  appoint  it  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  Where  we  lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  sa}-, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;    strange  screams  of 

death  ; 
And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.   The  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Mach.  'Twas  a  rough  night. 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  O  horror !  horror !  horror !  Tongue,  noi 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee  ! 

Macb.  Len.  What 's  the  matter  : 

Macd.  Confusion  now  hath   made   his  master- 
piece ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
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The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  bmlding. 

Mach.  What  ia  't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon  : — Do  not  bid  me  speak  ; 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — ^ Awake !  awake  ! — 
[^Exeunt  Macb.  and  Len. 
Eing  the  alarum-bell : — Murder !  and  treason ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm  !  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself !— up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image ! Malcolm !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  wallc  like  sprights, 
To  countenance  this  horror  !  \_Bell  ringg. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.                               What 's  the  business, 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  'i  speak,  speak, 

Macd.  0,  gentle  lady, 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  murder  as  it  feU. O  Banquo  !  Banquo  ! 

Enter  Bauquo. 

Our  royal  master's  murder'd! 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alas ! 

What,  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  tliyself. 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 


He-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb.    Had  I   but   died  an   hour   before   this 
chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant. 
There 's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  toys :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of 

Enter  MIalcolm  and  Donaibain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss  p 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

Mai.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
done 't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  aU  badg'd  with  blood, 
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So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  piUows  : 

They  star'd,  and  were  distracted ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  araaz'd,  temperate,  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  ?  No  man : 
The  expedition  of  my  violeut  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ; 
*  And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  riiin's  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep' d  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore :    Who  could  re- 
frain, 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues, 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken  here. 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole, 
May  rush,  and  seize  us  ?     Let's  away  ■  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  on 

The  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady : — 

[Lady  M.  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,^''  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ;  and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macb.  And  so  do  I. 

All.  So  aU. 

Macb.         Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 

All.  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mai.  and  Don. 

Mai.  What  will  you  do  ?  Let 's  not  consort  with 
them : 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  ofhce 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy  :   I  '11  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are. 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles  :  the  near  in  blood. 
The  nearer  bloody. 
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Mai.  This  murderous  shaft  that 's  shot, 

Hath  not  yet  lighted  ;-**  and  our  safest  way 
Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  ua  not  bo  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away  :  There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there 's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—WitUut  tie  Castle. 

Enter  EossE  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore    and   ten   I   can   remember 
well: 
Witliin  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

liosse.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's 

act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day, 
jVnd  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb, 
"When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  M.  'Tis  unnatural. 

Even   like   the   deed   that's   done.      On   Tuesday 

last, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 
Basse.  And   Duncan's    horses,    (a    thing    most 
strange  and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke   their   stalls,   flung 

out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 


liosse.  They  did  so  ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 
eyes. 
That  look'd  upon  't.     Here  comes  the  good  Mac- 
duff:  

Enter  MACDrFF. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not  ? 

Basse.  Is't   known,  who   did    this   more   than 
bloody  deed  ? 

Macd.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Basse.  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  suborn'd : 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Basse.  'Gainst  nature  still: 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — Then  'tis  most  like, 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd;  and  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  invested. 

Basse,  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill  ;-* 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Basse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I  '11  to  Fife. 

Basse.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,    may   you    see   things   well   done 

there ; — adieu ! 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Basse.  Father,  farewell. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you :   and  with 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Fores.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Baitquo. 

Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now.  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  aU, 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd  ;  and,  I  fear. 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't:  yet  it  was  said. 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them. 


(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?     But,  hush  ;  no  more. 

Senet  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  King  ;  Ladt 
Macbeth,  as  Queen;  Lenos,  Eosas,  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Mach.  Here  'a  our  chief  guest 
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Ladji  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I  '11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
Eor  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Eido  you  this  afternoon  ? 
San.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous,) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we  '11  take  to-morrow. 
Is  't  far  you  ride  f 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  till  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this   and   supper :    go   not   my  horse  the 

better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
Por  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.  AVo  hoar,  our  bloody  cousins  Rre  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland  ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  tilling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention:  But  of  that  to-morrow; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state. 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.    Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 
Ban.  Ay,   my  good  lord:   our  time   does   call 

upon  us, 
Much.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 

Farewell. [JSxit  Bxy. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone:  while  then,   God  be  with 
you. 

[Exeunt  Lady  M.,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word :  Attend  those  men  our  pleasure  ? 
Alien.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 

gate. 
Macb.  Bring   them    before    us. — [Exit   Atten.] 
To  be  thus,  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Eeigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd  :  'Tis  much  he 

dares ; 
Aud,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
Ho  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none,  but  he 
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\  Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him, 

j  ^ly  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 

\  Mark  Antony's  was  by  CiBsar.    He  chid  the  sisters, 

\  When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then,  prophet-like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings  : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe,  • 

Theuce  to  be  wrencli'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so, 
For  Bauquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind ;'"' 
For  them  the  gfracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd  ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  etern.il  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  ! 
Bather  th.in  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! Who  's 

there  ? — 

Rc'entcr  Attendant,  with  two  Murderer!*. 

Xow  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  tiU  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 
\st  Mur.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 
Macb.  Well  then,  n6w 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  ?  Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune  ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;  how  cross'd :  the 

instruments ; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that 

might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  a  notion  craz'd. 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

1st  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  so  ;  and  went  further,  which  Ls  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
(  Tour  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
I  Tiiat  you  can  let  this  go  'i  Are  you  so  gospell'd,''*^ 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  aud  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

\st  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macb.  Aj',  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,^^  water-rugs,  aud  demi-wolves,  ace  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs  :  the  valued  file^^ 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  wliich  bounteous  nature 
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Hath  iu  him  clos'd  ;  whereby  ho  docs  receive 

Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 

That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 

Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 

And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 

And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 

Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 

Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us, 

Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 

Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2nd  Mur.  1  am  one,  ray  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  BO  iucens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

lat  Mur.  And  I  anotlicr. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 't. 

Mach.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2nd  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 

Macb.  So  is  he  mine :  and  in  such  bloody  dis- 
tance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life  :  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down  :  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love  ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2nd  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord, 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1st  Mur.  Though  our  lives 

Macb.  Tour  spirits  shine  through  you.     Within 
this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
A  cquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time,'* 
The  moment  on  't ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace  ;  always  thought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness :  "^  And  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  nuist  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart ; 
I  '11  come  to  you  anon. 

2nd  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd.  my  lord. 

Macb.  I  '11  call  upon  you  straight ;  abide  within. 

It  is  concluded  : Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 

If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-uight.  [^Eseunt. 


SCENE  11.— Tlie  same.     Another  Boom. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  \^ExU. 

Lady  M.  Nought 's  had,  all  'g  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ? 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  shoiJd  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard :  what 's  done,  is  done. 

Macb.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it ; 
She  '11  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
liemaius  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
That  shake  us  nightly  :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  iu  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further 

Lady  M.  Come  on  ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks 
Bo  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love  ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you  : 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo  ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  O,   full  of  scorpions  is    my  mind,  dear 
wife  I 
Thou  know'st,  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eteme. 

Macb.  There  's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable  ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund :  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
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His  cloister'd  flight  j^^  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  sum- 
mons, 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Zadi/  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.    Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  irndsible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  ! — Light  thickens ;  and  the 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse  ; 
Whiles  night's    black   agents    to    their  prey  do 

rouse. 
Tliou  marveU'st  at  my  words  :  but  hold  thee  stiU ; 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  by  ill : 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  111.— The  same.     A  Park  or  Lawn,  with 
a  Gate  leading  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  Three  Murderers. 

\st  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

^rd  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2nd  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he 
delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

1st  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated'''  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch, 

Srd  Mur.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 

Pan.  [Within.']  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2nd  Mur.  Then  it  is  he  ;  the  rest 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation. 
Already  are  i'the  court. 

Isf  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

Srd  Mur.  Almost  a  mile :  but  he  does  usuallv. 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banqtto  and  Fleasce,  a  Servant  with  a 
torch  preceding  them. 

2nd  Mur.  A  light,  light ! 

Srd  Mur.  'Tis  he. 

1st  Mur.  Stand  to't. 
Pan.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
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1st  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[Assaults  Ban. 
Pan.  O,  treachery !  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  flv, 

fly; 

Thou  may'st  revenge. — O  slave ! 

[Pies.     Flea,  and  Serv.  escape. 
Srd  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 
1st  Mur.  Was 't  not  the  way  ? 

Srd  Mur.  There's  but  one  down  ;  the  son  is  fled. 
2nd  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  afi^air. 
1st  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Panquet  prepared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Ladt 
Macbeth,  Bosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Mach.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down : 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but,  in  best  time. 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.    Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 
thanks : 


Both  sides  are  even :  Here  I  '11  sit  i'the  midst : 
Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we  'U  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There  's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatch' d  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for 

him. 
.  Macb.  Thou  are  the  best  o'the  cut-throats :  Tet 
he 's  good. 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it, 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again ;  I  had  else  been 
perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  the  casing  air : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin' d,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo  's  safe  ? 
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Mur.  Kj,  ray  good  lord :  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trcuched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Mach.  Thanks  for  that : 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm,  that 's 

fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  tliee   gone ;  to- 
morrow 
"We  '11  hear,  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Mur. 

Ladjj  M.  My  royal  lord, 

Tou  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold, 
That  is  not  often  voucli'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome :    To  feed,  were  best  at 

home; 
Prom  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

[T^e  Qhost  of  Banquo  rises,  and  sits  in 
INlACBKTn's  place. 
Mach.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
roof'd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Wlio  may  I  rather  chaUengo  for  uukiudness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance  !'* 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays   blame   upon  his   promise.     Please  it  your 

highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company? 
Mach.  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here's  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Mach.  Where? 
Len.  Here,  my  lord.    What  is't  that 

moves  your  highness? 
Mach.  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 
Lords.  What,  my  good  lord? 

Mach.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it:  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

liossc.  Gentlemen,  rise;  his  highness  is  not  weU. 
Ladif  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends: — my  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth:  'pray  you,  keep 

seat; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
Ha  will  again  bo  well:  If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  oilbnd  liim,  and  extend  his  passion; 
Peed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man? 

Mach.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  O  proper  stufti 

T.  L 


This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear: 
This  ia  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman  s  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?  When  all's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Mach.    Pr'ythee,  see   there!    behold!    look!    lo! 

how  say  you? 

Why,  what  care   I?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak 

too. 

K  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 

Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 

Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Mach.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie,  for  shame ! 

Mach.    Blood  hath   been   shed   ere    now,  i'the 
olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal  ;^' 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been, 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools :  This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Mach.  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends  ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health  to 
all; 

Then  I  'U  sit  down : Give  me  some  wine,  fill 

\  fuU: 

!  I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

I  Ghost  rises. 

I  And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 

Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
\  And  all  to  all. 

\       Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

J       Mach.  Avaunt !   and  quit  my  sight !      Let  the 
\  earth  hide  thee ! 

I  Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
\  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
:  AVliich  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
;  Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 
i       Mach.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
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Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Eussian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  ;  Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
K  trembliag  I  inhibit*"  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

[Ghost  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! — -Why,  so ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  stiQ. 

Lady  M.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting. 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Mach.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without   our   special   wonder?     Tou  make  me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  oyie,'^^ 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Bossc.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  aU ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  Atteu. 
Maeb.  It  will  have  blood;  they  say,  blood  will 
have  blood : 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

speak ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
lAy  magot-pios,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night  ? 
Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 

which. 
Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
person, 
At  our  great  bidding  ?*" 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send : 
There 's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 
(Betimes  I  wiQ,)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shaU  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  mine  own  good. 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
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Eeturning  were  aa  tedious  as  go  o'er : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  wiU  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 
Lady  M.    You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 

sleep. 
Mad.    Come,  we  'U  to  sleep :  My  strange  and 
self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use: — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [Exeunt. 


Thunder. 


SCENE  Y.—The  Heath. 

Enter  Hecate,  meeting  the  Three 
Witches. 


you 


look 


1st  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ? 
angerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  overbold  ?  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  aftairs  of  death  ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 
Was  never  caU'd  to  bear  my  part, 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now  :  Get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron'*^ 
Meet  me  i'  the  moruiug ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside : 
I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I  '11  spend 
Unto  a  dismal-fatal  end. 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noou  : 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 
I  'U  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  : 
And  that,  distill' d  by  magic  slights,** 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  iUusiou, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion  : 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.   [Within.']  Come  away,  come  away,  &c 
Hark,  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit. 

1st  Witch.  Come,  let 's  make  haste ;  she  '11  soon 
be  back  again.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  "VI.— Pores.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

Len.    My  fonner  speeches  have  but  hit  your 

thoughts, 
Whidi  can  interpret  further :  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne;    The  grracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  :  marry,  he  was  dead : — 
And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late  ; 
Whom,  you   may  say,  if  it   please  you,  Pleance 

kiU'd, 
For  Flcance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  tlie  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !  did  he  not  straight, 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were   the   slaves   of    drink,    and   thralls   of 

sleep  ? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?    Ay,  and  wisely  too ; 
For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive. 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say, 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think. 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an  't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should 

find 
Wliat  'twere- to  kill  a  father;  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

faU'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear. 


Macduff  lives  in  disgrace :  Sir,  can  you  teU 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward : 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives  ;** 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours. 
All  which  we  pine  for  now :  And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff  r" 

Lord.  He  did :  and  with  an  absolute,  "  Sir,not  I," 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums ;  as  who  should  say,  "  You  '11  me  the 

time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come  ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd ! 

Lord.  My  prayers  with  him !  {^Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  l.—A  dark  Cave.     In  the  middle,  a 
Cauldron  boiling. 

Tliunder.    Enter  the  Three  Witches. 

1st  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 
2nd  Witch.    Thrice ;    and  once  the   hedge-pig 

whin'd. 
3rrf  Witch.  Harper  cries  :** — 'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
1«^  Witch.  liound  about  the  cauldron  go  ; 

In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 

Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone, 

Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 

Swelter'd  vcmou  sleeping  got. 

Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot  1 


All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble 
Fire,  bum  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2nd  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard's  leg,  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toU  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  bum  ;  and,  (^uldron,  bubble. 

3rrf  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  woll , 
Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf, 
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Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark ; 
Eoot  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
Gall  of  goat,  and  sHps  of  yew, 
Silver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver' d  by  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,*^ 
Por  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toU  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  bum  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2nd  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  Three  Witches. 

Hec.  0,  well  done !  I  commend  your  pains  ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 
SONG." 

Black  spirits  and  white, 

Red  spirits  and  grey  ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may. 

2nd  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 

Something  wicked  this  way  comes  : 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags  ? 
W^hat  is  't  you  do  ? 

All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me  : 
Though  you  imtie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Agaiust  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,  and   trees  blown 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads  ; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  trea- 
sure 
Of  nature's  germins  tximble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

\st  Witch.  Speak. 

2nd  Witch.  Demand. 

Zrd  Witch.  We  '11  answer. 
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Ist  Witch.  Say,  if  thoud'st  rather  hear  it  from 
our  mouths, 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 
Macb.  Gall  them,  let  me  Bee  them. 

1st  Witch.  Pour  in.  sow's  blood,  that  hath 
eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that 's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high,  or  low  ; 

Thyself,  and  oflSce,  deftly  show.  "" 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  rises.^ 

Macb.  TeU  me,  thou  unknown  power, 

1st  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought ; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 
Aj>p.   Macbeth !    Macbeth !    Macbeth !    beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me : — Enough. 

l^Descetids. 
Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word 
more  : — 
1st  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded :  Here  'a 
another, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  ! — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee.*" 
App.  Be  bloody,  bold, 

And  resolute :  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man. 
For  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

\_I)escends. 
Macb.  Then  live,  Macdufi";  What  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  I  'U  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  thou  shalt  not  live  ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this,  - 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned,  with 
a  Tree  in  his  Hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chases,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shaU  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  \_Descends. 
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Much.  That  will  never  be ; 

"Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix   his   earth-bound  root?    sweet  bodements! 

good! 
llebelUous  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing ;  Tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Eeign  in  this  kingdoti  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Mach.  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this. 


And 


faU 


you 


!     Let    me 


an    eternal    ci 
know: — 
Whj  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this  ? 

[JIautboi/s. 
1st  Witch.  Shovfl   2>id  Witck  Shovf]   3rd  Witch. 

Show  ! 
AH.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  Stage  in 
order;  the  last  with  a  Glass  in  his  Hand;  Ban- 
<i\JO  following. 

Mach.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo  ; 
down  ! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls : — And   thy 

hair," 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former  : — Filthy  hags  ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ? — A  fourth  ? — Start, 

eyes ! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom  ? 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ? — I  'U  see  no  more : — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see, 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry  :^^ 
Horrible  sight ! — Ay,  now,  I  see,  'tis  true  ; 
For  the  blood-bolter' d**'  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  tliem  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  ? 
\st  Witch.  Aj',  sir,  all  this  is  so : — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights. 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights  ; 
I  'U  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round  : 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

{^Music.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish. 
Mach.  AVhere  are  thoy  ?  Gone  ? — Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 


Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in,  without  there  ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  What 's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Mach.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Mach.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Mach.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd,  all  those  that  trust  them ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  Who  was  't  came  by  ? 

Len.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macdufi"  is  fled  to  England. 

Mach.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Mach.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 

done  : 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I  'U  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  sights! — ^Where  are  these  gentlemen? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Fife.     A  Room  in  Macduff's  Castle. 

Enter  Laj)t  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Eosse 

L.  Macd.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly 
the  land  ? 

Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  none  : 

His  flight  was  madness  :  When  our  actions  do  not, 
0ur  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

liosse.  You  know  not, 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom  !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  phice 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?   He  loves  us  not ; 
Tie  wants  the  natural  touch :  for  tlio  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love  ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 
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Jiosse.  My  dearest  coz', 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.     I  dare   not  speak  much 

further : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves  ;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you  : 
Khali  not  be  long  but  I  'U  be  here  again : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he 's  fatherless. 
Jiosse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  RossE. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead  ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?   How  will  you  live  ? 
Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  so  do  they. 
L.  Macd.  Poor  bird:    thou'dst  never   fear  the 
net,  nor  lime, 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother  ?     Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.  Tes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wITt  thou  do  for 

a  father  ? 
Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 
L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 

market. 
Son.  Then  you  '11  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 
L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ;   and 
yet  i'faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  fiither  a  traitor,  mother  ? 
L.  Macd.  A.J,  that  he  was. 
Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 
L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  Ues. 
Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 
L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so,  is  a  traitor, 
and  must  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  must  they  aU  be  hanged,  that  swear 
and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 
Son.  Who  must  hang  them 
•  L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 
Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools :  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  boat  the 
honest  men,  and  hang  un  them. 
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L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  for  him :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talk'st. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !   I  am  not  to  yon 
known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.^* 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here  ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  preserve 

you! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit.  Mess. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where,  to  do  harm, 
Is  often  laudable  :  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly  :  Why  then,  alas  ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 

To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? What  are  these 

faces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

E.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified, 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur.  He  's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  U'st,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain.^' 

Mur.  What,  you  egg  ?    [Stabbing  him. 

Toung  fry  of  treachery  ? 

Son.  He  has  killed  me,  mother : 

Eun  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies. 

[Exit  L.  Macd.,  crying  murder,  and  pursued 
hy  tlw  Murderers. 

SCENE  III.— England.     A  Room  in  the  King's 
Palace. 

Enter  Maxcolm  and  Macdufe. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men 
Bestride   our   down-fall'n    birthdom :    Each  new 
mom, 
\  New  widows  howl ;  new  orjjhans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
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Strike  heaven  on  the  iUce,  tliat  it  resounds 
Aa  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  I  '11  wail ; 

What  know,  bKliovo ;  and,  what  I  ciui  redress, 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  wdl. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  solo  name  blisters  our  tongues, 
Was  onco  thought  honest :   you  have  lov'd  him 

well; 
Ho  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young ;  but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me  ;  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  chai-ge.     But  'crave  your  pardon  ; 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose,: 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell: 
Tiiough  all  thinge  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,   even  there,  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife,  and  child, 
(Those   precious  motives,   those  strong   knots  of 

love,) 
Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties  : — You  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thy 

wrongs, 
Thy  title  is  ai'eer'd ! — Faro  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  tliiuk'st 
For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended  : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds  :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  bo  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands :  But,  for  all  tliis, 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
i   Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before 


More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  P 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  opeu'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devU  more  damn'd 
In  evUs,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name :  But  there 's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny  ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  tlirone, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  npon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood-wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough  ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  tho  nobles  for  their  lands  ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that   I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  tho  good,  and  lo^'al, 
Destrojing  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Thau  summer-seeding  lust :  and  it  hath  been 
Tho  sword  of  our  slain  kings  :  Yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own :  All  these  are  portable,'* 
With  other  graces  weigh' d. 

Mai.  But  I   have   none :    Ti^e    king-becoming 
graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stablcneas, 
Bountv,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
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Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 

In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 

Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 

Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 

All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland!  Scotland! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live.- — -O  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-scepter' d, 
"When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  agaiu  ? 
Since  tliat  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  F — Thy  royal  father 
"Was  a  most  sainted  king;   the  queen,  that  bore 

thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evUs,  thou  repeat' st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breast, 
Thy  hope  endii  here ! 

Mai.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
"Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and   honour.     Devilish  Mac- 
beth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power  ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste  :  But  Q-od  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
TJnspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn  ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own 
At  no  time  broke  ray  faith  ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  feUow  ;  and  delight 
No  lees  in  truth,  than  life  :  my  first  false  speaking 
"Was  this  upon  myself:  Wliat  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 
"Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlilie  men. 
All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth  : 
Now  we'll  together  ;  And  the  chance,  of  goodness. 
Be  like  oui*  warranted  quarrel  !^^     "Why  are  you 
silent  ?  . 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 
once, 
Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 
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Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls, 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai.  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

\_Exit  Doct. 

Macd.  "What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  'Tis  eaU'd  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
"Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven. 
Himself  best  knows :  but  strangely-nsited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.    With  this  strange  '■•irtue, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  hia  throne, 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Eo3S£. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  kno^  him  not. 

Macd.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Mai.  I  know  him  now :  Good  God,  betimes  re- 
move 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers  ! 

Hosse.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Hosse.  Alas,  poor  country  ; 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!     It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave  :  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  ,the 

air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd  ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstasy ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation, 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

Mai.  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Sosse.  Tliat  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 
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Bouse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

JBosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Rosse.  No  ;  they  wore  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech ;  How 
goes  it  ? 

Eosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  ti- 
dings, 
AVhich  I  have  heavily  borno,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  wortliy  fellows  tliat  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men  ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like  !     But  I  have  words. 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  tlieui.'^ 

Macd.  Wliat  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosse.  No  mind,  that's  honest. 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  tliough  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Jiosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound, 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

liosse.  Tour  castle  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife,  and 
babes, 
Savagely  slaughter' d :  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven ! — 


What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.  My  children  too  ? 

liosse.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  kill'd  too  ? 

Jiosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say  aU  ?— 0,  hell-kite !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so  ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look 

on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?    Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls:  Heaven  rest  them 4 
now ! 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart   with  my  tongue ! But,  gentle 

heaven. 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him  ;  if  he  'scape, 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king  ;  our  power  is  ready  ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you 

may; 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day. 
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SCENE  I.— Dunsinane.     A  Boom  tn  the  Castle. 

jEnter  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  a  waiting  Gentle- 
woman. 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  "When  was 
it  she  last  walked  ? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,^'  I 
have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  whUe  in  a  most 
fast  sleep. 

JDoct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive  ! 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching. — In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her 
walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.  You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 
,       Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

JEnter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  Taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her ;  stand 
close. 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by 
her  continually  ;  'tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here  's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say  ! — One  ; 

Two;    Why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't: Hell  is 

murky ! — Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and  afear'd  ? 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  nmch  blood  in 
him? 
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Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  ;  Where 

is  she  now  ? What,  wiU  these  hands  ne'er  be 

clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that : 
you  mar  all  wdth  this  starting. 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 
Lady  M.  Here  's  the  smell  of  the  blood  stiU :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  wUl  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Gent.    I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 
Doct.  Well,  well,  well, — 
Gent.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 
Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  Yet 
I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their 
sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;   look  not  so  pale : — I  tell  you  yet  again 
Bauquo's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  liis  grave. 
Doct.  Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there  's  knocking  at 

the  gate.     Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 

hand;  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone:  To  bed, 

to  bed,  to  bed.  [^Exit  Lady  Macb. 

Doct.  WiU  she  go  now  to  bed  'i 

Gent.  Directly. 

Doct.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:  Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician.; — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  aU  !  Look  after  her ; 
Bemove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her : — So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight ; 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent.  Good  night,  good  doctor.  \^Exeunt. 

\         SCENE  II. — The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

\  Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Menteth,  Cath- 
1  NESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and-  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
!  Malcolm, 
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His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  MacdufT. 
Revenges  bum  in  them :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man/'" 

Jnq.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we   well    meet   them ;   that   way   are   they 
coming. 

Cath.    Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certiun,  sir,  he  is  not :  T  have  a  fde 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  there  is  Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Calli.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies  : 
Some  say,  he 's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury :  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  lie  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  blame 

Ilia  pester'd  senses  to  recoil,  and  start, 
AVhen  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd  : 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs, 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam. 

\_Exeunt,  marchintjf. 

SCENE  III. — Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Mavb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly 
all; 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  mth  fear.    What 's  the  boy  Mal- 
colm ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?     The  spirits  that 

know 
All  mortal  consequents,  pronounc'd  me  thus  : 
"  Fear   not,  Macbeth  ;    no   man,  that 's   born    of 
woman 


Shall  e'er  have  power  on  thee." Then  fly,  falso 

thanes. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon ! 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand 

3Iach.  Geese,  villain  ? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Mach.  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  ? 
I  Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
j  Are  counsellors  to  fear.   What  soldiers,  whey-face? 
\       Set-v.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 
>       Mach.  Take   thy  face    hence. — Seyton !—  I   am 
5  sick  at  heart, 

Wbeu  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say ! — This  push 
WiU  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
s  I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
j  Is  fall'u  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
\  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
I  As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
I  Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Wliich  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare 

not. 
Seyton! 

Enter  SEYTOif. 

;       Sei/.  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 
\       Macb.  Wiiat  news  more  ? 

Sei/.  All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was  re- 
ported. 
Macb.  I  '11  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be 
hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sei/.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  I  '11  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear. — Give  me  mine  ar- 
mour.— 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 
JDoct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

I  As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
1  That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 
I      Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

\  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd; 
j  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
I  Haze  out  the  ■written  troubles  of  the  braiu ; 
\  Ajid  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
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Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufi',^ 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Boct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Much.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I  'U  none  of 
it.— 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staff: — 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thiuies  fly  from 

me : — 
Come,  sir,  despatch : — If  thou  could' st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again. — Pull 't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? — Hearest  thou 
of  them  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 

Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [^Exit.  i 

Doct.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear,     j 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.       \_Exit.  \ 

SCENE  IV. — Country  ?jmr  DuiisLaane :  A  Wood 
in  view. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  IVIalcolm,  old 
SiWAED  and  Ms  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth, 
Catiiness,  Angus,  Lenox,  Eosse,  and  Soldiers, 
marcMng. 

Mat.  Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  hand, 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  WTiat  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear  't  before  him  ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  maJie  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before 't. 

Mai.  'Tis  his  maiu  hope  : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  hira  the  revolt  ;6* 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 
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Siw.  The  time  approaches. 

That  wiU  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate : 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[JSxeitnt,  marching. 

SCENE  v.— Dunsinane.     Within  the  Castle. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Macbeth,  Sev- 
TON,  and  Soldiers. 

Macb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 
walls; 
The    cry  is    stiU,   "They    come:"    Our    castle's 

strength 
WiU  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie, 
TUl  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  forc'dwith  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.     What  is  that 
noise  ?  [A  cry  within,  of  Women. 

Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't :  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors  ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage,    ' 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  fuU  of  sound  and  fiu-y. 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story  quickly 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  AVell,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 
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Mac.  Liar,  and  slave ! 

\_StriMng  him. 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if' t  be  not  so  : 
"Witliia  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth  :  "  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ;" — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out ! — 
If  this,  which  ho  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  ilying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  un- 
done.— 
Eing  the  alarum  bell : — Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness^*  on  our  back. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yl.—  The  same.     A  Plain  lefore  the 
Castle. 

Enirr,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old 
ISiWAEU,  Macduff,  Sfc,  and  their  Armij,  with 
Boughs. 

Mai.    Now  near   enough ;    your  leavy  screens 
throw  down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are  : — Tou,  worthy  uncle. 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Load  our  first  battle  :  worthy  Macduft',  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well. — • 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak  ;  give  them 
all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt.     Alarums  continued. 

SCENE  Yll.— The  same.     Another  Part  of  the 
Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  ;  I  canuot  ily, 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What  's 

he. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

T.  M  2 


Enter  young  Siwaed. 

Yo.  Siw.  "What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  Siw.    No ;    though   thou   caU'st   thyself  a 
hotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siw.  Thou  licst,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my 
sword 
I  '11  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[Thegjiglit,  and  young  Srw.  is  slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  tliat's  of  a  woman  bom.  \_Exil. 

Alarums.    Enter  Maoduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise   is : — Tyrant,  show 
thy  face : 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine,' 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kerns,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves  ;  either  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  agaiu  undeeded.    There  thou  should' st  be ; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited :  Let  me  find  him,  fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  \Exit.    Alarum. 

Enter  INIalcolm:  and  old  SrwAED. 

Siw.  This  way,  my  lord ; — the   castle's  gently 
render'd : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  "We  have  met  with  foea 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

\Exeunt.    Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  "Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
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But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  mueli  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Atacd.  I  have  no  words, 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword ;  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  \Tlieyfg1d. 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labour : 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  iutrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed  : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd, 
TeU  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man  ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I  '11  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole  ;  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 

Macb.  I  '11  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom. 
Tet  I  wiU  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield:  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  "Hold,  enough." 

l^Exeun  t,  Jtgh  t  ing. 

Seireat.  Flourish.  Be-enter,  with,  Drum  and 
Colours,  Malcolm,  Old  Siwaed,  Eosse,  Lexox, 
Angus  Cathness,  Menteth,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai.  I  would,  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 

arriv'd. 
Siw.  Some  must  go  ofi":  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  great  a  day«as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 
Eosse.  Tour  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt : 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 


In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  lie  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Basse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field :  your  cause 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Basse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
1  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Mai.  He  's  worth  more  sorrow, 

And  that  I  'U  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He  's  worth  no  more  ; 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
So,  God  be  with  him ! — Here  comes  newer  comfort. 

Be-enter  MiCDTjEF,  u-ith  Macbeth' s.  Head  on  a 
Pole. 

Ilacd.    Hail,   king!    for   so  thou  art:    Behold, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head :  the  time  is  free  : 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds  ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, — 
HaD,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  King  of  Scotland,  hail ! 

\JE'lourish. 

Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And   make   us   even  with  you.     My  thanes  and 

kinsmen. 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What 's  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny  ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen ;  ' 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  ofi"  her  life  ; — This,  and  what  needful  else 
Tliat  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  wiU  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  aU  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 
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'    When  the  battles  lost  and  toon. 
That  is,  tlie  battle  in  wliich  Macbeth  was  then  en- 
gaged. 

^  There  to  7neet  with  Macheth. 
This  line  is  most  unmusical,  anil  evidently  imperfect; 
something  has  been  accidentally  omitted  from  it.  The 
poet,  Pope,  reads — there  I  go  to  meet  Macbeth  ;  and 
Mr.  Capell  inserts  the  word  brave,  before  Macbeth. 
Mr.  Steevcns  meets  the  difficulty  by  adding  the  word 
whom,  and  dividing  the  line  between  the  three  witches, 
thus : — 

^rd  Witch.   There  to  meet  with — 

\8t  Witch.  Whom  ? 

2nd  Witch.  Macbeth 

'   Of  Kernes  and  Gallowijlasses  is  si'pjtlied. 
Kernes  and  Oallowglasses  were  light  and  heavy  armed 
foot-soldiers.     From  the  following  passage  in  The  Mir- 
ror for  Magistrates,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  rude 
and  savage  nature  : — 

The  Gallowglas,  the  Kerne, 

Yield  or  not  yield,  wliom  so  they  t.ike,  they  slay. 
Of  and  with,  are  indiscriminately  used  by  our  old 
writers. 

*  Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
That  is,  confronted  Norway,  and  not  Cawdor,  as  it 
at  first  appears.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  was  not  with 
the  army,  but  at  court,  where  he  is  arrested  and  con- 
demned ;  his  offence  consisted  in  giving  secret  assistance 
to  tlie  rebels.  When  Macbeth  has  the  title  of  Cawdor 
bestowed  upon  him,  he  is  not  aware  of  that  thane's 
treason  and  apprehension. 

■'  Saint  Cnhnc's  Inch, 

Votme's-inch,  now  called  Inchcolm,  is  a  small  island 
lying  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery upon  it,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.,  in 
112;),  and  dedicated  to  St.  Colomb.  Inch,  or  Inshe,  in 
the  Irish  and  Erse  languages,  signifies  an  island. 
'  Aroint  thee,  witch  ! 

Aroint,  is  a  word  of  Saxon  origin,  signifying  away ! 
run !  There  is  an  old  drawing  in  Heme's  Cullections, 
in  which  our  Saviour  is  represented  visiting  Ilell,  and 
out  of  his  mouth  issues  a  label,  on  which  is  written. 
Oat,  out,  arongt.  These  words  are  addressed  to  Satan, 
and  the  last  is  evidently  identical  with  that  used  in 
tliis  passage.  One  of  the  folio  editions  reads,  Anoint 
thee ;  but  aroint  is,  doubtless,  the  correct  word. 
'  2Vie  rump-fed  ront/on. 

Rump-fed,  means  fed  on  offal    rnngon,  is  a  mangy  m- 
.<;croruloua  woman. 


*  And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail. 

"  It  should  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Steeveng,  "  as 
it  was  the  belief  of  the  times,  that  though  a  witch  could 
assume  the  form  of  any  animal  she  pleased,  the  tail 
would  still  be  wanting.  The  reason  given  by  some 
of  tho  old  writers,  for  such  a  deficiency,  is,  that  though 
the  hands  and  feet,  by  an  easy  change,  might  be  con- 
verted into  the  four  paws  of  a  beast,  there  was  still 
no  part  about  a  woman  which  corresponded  with  thfe 
length  of  tail  common  to  almost  all  our  four-footed 
creatures." 

•  lie  shall  lice  a  man  forbid. 
That  is,  as  one  under  a  curse  or  interdiction. 

'"  Bi/  Sinets  death. 
Sinel,  Thane  of  Glamis,  was  the  father  of  Macbeth. 

"  From  hence  to  Inverness. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  lalancta 
of  Scotland,  states,  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Mac- 
beth, at  Inverness,  are  yet  standing. 

'*  True,  worthy  Banquo ;  he  is  full  so  valiant. 

He  is  quite,  or  to  the  full,  as  valiant  as  you  describe 
him.  While  Macbeth  was  uttering  the  preceding  lines, 
Duncan  and  Banquo  have  been  conversing  apart  on 
Macbcth's  conduct,  and  to  some  praise  supposed  to 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Uanquo,  the  reply  of 
Duncan  refers. 

"  That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts. 

This  does  not  mean,  that  attend  on  the  thoughts  of 
mortals,  but  on  deadly  or  murderous  designs.     . 

"  Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remor.v. 

Remorse  was  anciently  often  used  as  identical  with 
pity. 

"  Coigne  of  vantage,  i.e.,  convenient  comer. 

"   We  'djump  the  life  to  cnme. 

We  would  run  the  risk  of  eternal  punishment,  if  cer- 
tain of  success  and  impunity  here. 

"  Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek. 
Faculties  is  used  for  ofBce,  exercise  of  power. 

'^  Tliat  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 

Alluding  to  the  cessation  of  wind  during  a  heavy  rain. 
Again,  in  Shakspere's  poem  of  Venus  and  Aihnis  : — 

Even  as  the  wind  i.s  Imsh'd  before  it  rainrth. 
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"  Like  the  poor  cat  {  the  adage. 
The  adage,  or  old  saying,  alluded  to,  is:  —  the  cat 
loves  fish,  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet. 

™  A  limhech  only. 

The  limhech  is  the  vessel  through  which  distilled  liquors 
pass  in  the  form  of  steam  into  the  recipient.  Their 
memory  shall  be  but  as  a  vapour. 

2'  Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  tho%i(/hts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose. 

It  appears,  from  what  Banquo  says  immediately  after- 
wards, namely,  "  I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird 
sisters,"  that  he  had  been  tempted  by  them  in  a  dream, 
to  attempt  some  act  which,  when  waking,  he  recoiled 
from.  Shakspere  finely  contrasts  his  character  in  this 
particular,  with  that  of  Macbeth.  Banquo  is  praying 
against  being  tempted  to  encourage  thoughts  of  guilt,  even 
in  his  sleep;  while  Macbeth  is  hurrj'ing  into  tempta- 
tion, and  depriving  himself  of  rest,  through  impatience 
to  commit  the  murder  he  is  contemplating. 

^  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent. 

Mr.  Malone  says  that  consent,  in  this  line,  appears 
to  him  unintelligible,  and  that  it  should  be  content; 
but  consent  is  used  as  synonymous  with  will,  and  the 
meaning  is  plain  enough ;  if  you  concur  with  my  will, 
and  assist  my  designs,  it  shall  create  honour  for  you. 

^  Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores. 

By  going  to  sleep,  the  grooms  made  light  of  and 
mocked  their  duty  which  was  that  of  watching  the 
king. 

^  If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old 
turning  the  key. 

That  is  frequent,  more  than  enough  of.  With  re- 
ference to  the  whole  of  this  speech,  Coleridge  says : — 
"  This  low  soliloquy  of  the  Porter,  and  his  few  speeches 
afterwards,  I  believe  to  have  been  written  for  the  mob 
by  some  other  hand,  perhaps  with  Shakspere's  consent ; 
and  that  finding  it  take,  he,  with  the  remaining  ink  of 
a  pen  otherwise  employed,  just  interpolated  the  words, 
'  I  '11  devil-porter  it  no  further ;  I  had  thought  to  have 
let  in  some  of  all  professions  that  go  the  primrose  way 
to  th'  everlasting  bonfire.'  Of  the  rest,  not  one  syllable 
has  the  ever-present  being  of  Shakspere." 

^  Yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

To  cast  him  up,  or  case  my  stomach  of  him.  An 
equivocation  is  intended  between  cast  or  throw,  as  a 
term  in  wrestling,  and  to  cast  up  or  throw  08'  the 
stomach. 

^  Limited  service,  i.e.,  appointed  service. 

*'  And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid 
That  suffer  in  exposure. 

That  is,  when  we  have  clothed  our  half-dressed  bodies, 
which  sufier  from  exposure  to  the  cold  night  air. 
SS 


'^  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot. 

Hath  not  yet  lighted. 

That  is,  the  end  for  which  the  murder  was  committed 
is  not  yet  attained.  Malcolm  feared  that  the  sons  also 
would  be  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  father. 

"  Comea-kill. 

This  is  one  of  the  western  isles  otherwise  known  as 
lona;  it  was  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Scotland. 

*•  For  Banquo's  issue  have  IfiTd  my  mind. 

Filed  is  an  abbreviation  of  defiled.  So,  in  The  Re- 
venger's Tragedy,  1608: — 

He  called  his  father  viUmn,  and  me  strumpet, 
A  name  I  do  ablior  to  file  my  lips  with. 

"  Arc  you  sogospelfdt 
Are  you  so  exact  in  your  observance  of  religious  prin- 
ciples ?     Are  you  so  over-scrupulous  ?     Gospeller  was  a 
name  of  contempt  given  to  the  Lollards,  the  puritans  of 
early  times,  and  the  precursors  of  protestantism. 

"^  Shoughs. 
These  are  probably  what  are  now  called  shocks,  demi- 
wolves,  dogs  bred  between  wolves  and  dogs. 

»3  The  valued  file. 

File  and  list  are  s)-nonymous ;  in  the  last  act  of  this 
play  we  have  :^ 

I  have  a  file. 

Of  all  the  gentry. 

"  Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  0'  tJi£  time. 
In  this  line  with  is  used  as  by,  acquaint  you  by  the  (or 
a)  perfect  spy  o'  the  time  ;  and  we  find  a  third  murderer 
!  joins  them  and  directs  them  where  to  await  the  coming 
of  Banquo. 

^ Always  thought. 

That  I  require  a  clearness. 

That  is,  always  remember  that  throughout  the  whole 
business  you  must  in  no  way  implicate  me.  You  must 
so  contrive  it,  that  no  suspicion  will  fall  upon  me. 

^  His  cloister' d flight. 

Bats  are  frequently  seen  flying  round  cloisters  in  the 
i  dusk  of  the  evening ;  Shakspere  has  associated  this  fact 
with  the  flight  of  the  bat. 


^  Lated,  i.e.  belated,  benighted. 
^  Than  pity  for  mischance. 

"  This,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  is  one  of  Shakspere's 
touches  of  nature.  Macbeth,  by  these  words,  discovers 
a  consciousness  of  guilt ;  and  this  circumstance  could  not 
fail  to  be  recollected  by  a  nice  observer  on  the  assas.sina- 
tion  of  Banquo  being  publicly  known.  Not  being  yet 
rendered  sufficiently  callous  by  '  hard  use,'  Macbeth  be- 
trays himself  (as  ^Mr.  Whately  has  observed)  '  by  an 
overacted  regard  for  Banquo,  of  whose  absence  from  the 
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feast  he  affects  to  complain,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected 
of  knowing  the  cause,  though  at  the  same  time  lie  very 
unguardedly  drops  an  allusion  to  that  cause." 

"  Eie  human  atatute piifff'd  the  gentle  weal. 
In  the  primitive  times,  before  human  laws  purged 
society  of  its  guilty  members. 

'"  If  tremhling  I  inhibit. 

To  inhibit  is  to  forbid ;  thus,  in  Othello,  a  practiser  of 
arts  inhibited. 

*' You  make  me  strange. 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 

That  is,  you  make  me  amazed  at  my  own  disposition 
or  weakness,  when  I  see  that  you  can  see  such  things 
without  fear. 

**  IIoiv  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  person, 
At  our  great  bidding  f 

The  meaning  is  not— do  you  say  that  Macduff  denies 
himself p  but — how  say  you?  what  do  you  infer  from 
that?  what  think  you  of  it  ? 

*"  And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron. 

Shakspere  has  here  bestowed  the  name  of  Acheron  on 
any  pit  or  cavern  through  which  there  was  super- 
stitiously  believed  to  be  a  communication  with  the 
infernal  world.  The  true  Acheron  was  a  river  in  Greece, 
but  Virgil  gives  this  name  to  his  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Amsanctus,  in  Italy. 

"  Magick  slights,  i.e.,  magic  arts,  or  practices. 
"  Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives. 
That  is,  free  our  feasts  and  banquets  from  the  pre- 
sence or  the  fear  of  assassins.     Perhaps  the  words  are 
ti'ansposed,  and  the  line  originally  stood — 

Our  feasts  and  banquets  free  from  bloody  knives. 
"  Harper  cries. 
This  appears  to  be  some  imp  or  familiar  spirit,  of 
which  we  have  no  information.     Probably  it  is  only  a 
misprint  for  harpy. 

♦'  Chaudron,  i.e.,  entrails. 

«  Song. 

This  stanza  is  taken  from  The  Witch,  by  Middleton, 
a  play  to  which  Shakspere  was  indebted  for  several 
hints  respecting  his  witches.  It  is  there  called  A 
Charme  Song  about  a  Vessel;  but  it  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, traditional,  and  belonged  neither  to  Middleton  or 
Shakspere. 

*'  An  apparition  of  an  armed  Mead  rises. 
The  armed  head  represents,  symbolically,  Macbeth's 
head  cut  off,  and  brought  to  Malcolm  by  Macduff.  The 
bloody  child  is  Macduff  untimely  ripped  from  his 
mother's  womb.  The  child  with  a  crown  on  his  head 
and  a  bough  in  his  hand,  is  the  royal  Malcolm,  who 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  hew  them  down  a  bough,  and 
hear  it  before  them  to  Dunsinane. 
T.  N 


*'  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 
That  is,  thou  shalt  command  my  most  exclusive  and 
entire  attention,  even  were  my  sense  of  hearing  greater 
than  it  is.     Had  I  three  ears,  thou   shouldst  engross 
them  all. 

" And  thy  hair. 


Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first. 

"We  should  most  probably  read — thy  air:  but  Mr.  Ma- 
son observes  that  the  old  reading  may  be  the  true  one, 
as  it  implies  that  their  hair  was  of  the  same  colour, 
which  is  more  likely  to  mark  a  family  resemblance  than 
the  air,  which  depends  on  habit. 

•^  That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

An  allusion  to  the  union  of  the  two  islands,  and  the 
three  kingdoms  under  the  rule  of  James  the  First. 

•^  For  the  blood  boltered. 
That  is  grimed  or  besmeared  with  blood.  In  War- 
wickshire, when  a  man's  head  was  broken,  and  the  hair 
matted  together  with  blood,  it  was  said  to  be  boltered. 
Such  a  term  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  Banquo,  who 
had  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  ids  head. 

*•  Though  in  your  slate  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

That  is,  though  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  your 
honourable  rank. 

"  T7iou  shag-ear'd  villain. 

Perhaps  we  should  read  shag-haired,  a  term  of  abuse 
very  common  in  our  ancient  plays. 

*  All  these  are  portable. 

Portable  is  perhaps  here  used  for  supportable.  All 
these  vices,  balanced  by  your  graces,  may  be  endured. 

"  And  the  chance  of  goodness, 

lie  like  our  warranted  quarrel ! 

This  passage  conveys  no  decided  meaning.  Dr. 
Johnson  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Shakspere  wrote— 
and  the  chance,  O  goodness,  &c.  The  sense  then  will 
be — may  the  chance  or  result  of  this  battle  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

*  Where  hearing  tTiould  not  latch  them 

To  latch  any  thing,  is  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of  it;  in 
the  north  country,  it  signifies  the  same  as  to  catch. 

"^  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field. 
Mr.  Steevens  very  judiciously  remarks  that  this  is  one 
of  our  poet's  oversights.     Macbeth  had  not  gone  into 
the  field,  but  was  shut  up  in  his  castle  of  Dunsinane,  and 
surrounded  by  besiegers. 

*"  Excite  the  mortified  man. 

That  is,  they  would  excite  a  hermit,  one  whose  feel- 
ings were  subdued  and  mortified  within  him,  and 
who  could  not  therefore  easily  be  roused  to  aggressiTe 
actions. 


H.  T 
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SHAKSPERE  took  the  hint  for  this  tragedy  from  a  story  in  the  Hecatomithi  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  the 
Italian  novelist,  of  which,  however,  no  translation  of  the  time  of  our  poet  has  been  discovered.  The 
stor}'  by  Cinthio  is  very  short,  the  characters  consisting  only  of  the  Moor,  Desdemona,  the  lieutenant, 
tlie  ensign,  and  the  wife  of  the  latter ;  none  of  them  being  called  by  their  names,  except  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  treachery  and  jealousy.  The  incidents  also  are  dissimilar  in  many  respects,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  death  of  Desdemona,  who  is  murdered  in  a  manner  so  revolting  that  the  good  taste  of  Shakspere 
instantly  discarded  it.  tshe  is  beaten  to  death  by  the  ensign  with  a  stocking  filled  with  sand,  the  Moor 
countenancing  this  savage  murder  by  his  presence.  Then  placing  her  in  bed  they  pull  down  the  rafters 
of  the  room  upon  it,  and  the  Moor  calls  for  help,  saying  the  house  is  falling.  The  neighbours  on  this 
alarm  running  there,  find  Desdemona  dead  under  the  beams,  and  her  decease  is  attributed  to  accident, 
and  not  to  design.  "  But,"  says  the  novelist,  "  God,  who  is  a  just  observer  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
suffered  not  so  great  a  crime  to  pass  without  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  it."  The  Moor  becomes 
deranged  in  his  mind,  and  hating  the  ensign  for  tbe  part  he  took  against  his  wife  degrades  him  from  hia 
commission,  upon  which  the  latter  accuses  him  of  the  murder  of  Desdemona,  and  the  general  is  subjected 
to  the  rack,  and  then  condemned  to  exUe,  "  in  which,"  says  the  narrator,  "  he  was  afterwards  killed,  as 
he  deserved  to  be,  by  his  ^\ife's  relations."  The  ensign  escaped  for  a  time,  but  being  arrested  for  some 
other  crime,  he  also  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  racked  so  severely  that  he  died  in  consequence. 

Such  are  the  bare  and  rude  materials  (possessing  no  further  interest  or  literary  merit  than  a 
modern  newspaper  narrative  of  murder)  upon  which  our  poet  has  founded  his  great  tragedy,  which 
Jlr.  Douce  contends  is  inferior  "  in  point  of  originality  and  poetic  wealth  to  Macbeth,  to  Lear,  to 
Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest."  Its  inferiority  in  point  of  originality  I  emphatically  deny ;  Shakspere'a 
obligation  to  Cinthio  is  so  very  trifling  as  to  be  unworthy  of  record,  if  it  were  not  interesting  to  know 
from  what  seed  in  the  garden  of  fiction  so  great  and  noble  a  tree  as  Othello  was  generated.  To  carry 
out  the  comparison,  it  reminds  me  of  the  mustard  seed  in  the  parable,  which  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but 
when  it  is  grown  it  beconieth  a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge  in  the  branches.  This  tragedy 
may  be  inferior  in  mere  poetry  to  all  the  plays  just  enumerated,  but  in  the  delineation  of  the  sublime 
energy  of  passion,  it  is  superior  to  them  all  except  Lear,  and  our  compassion  for  Othello  is  even  greater 
than  that  which  we  entertain  for  the  aged  monarch. 

The  Moor  is  amiable,  brave,  generous,  and  firm  ;  with  him,  what  should  be,  must  be :  he  will  not 
permit  his  feelings  to  interfere  with  what  he  deems  his  duty.  This  feature  of  his  character  contributes 
materially  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy:  had  he  possessed  the  irresolution  of  Hamlet,  lago's 
villany  would  have  been  discovered,  and  Desdemona  saved ;  for  Hamlet  would  always  have  been 
desiring  more  evidence,  and  even,  when  convinced  of  her  falseness,  would  have  remained  undecided  how 
to  act,  and  probably  would  have  ultimately  divorced  her.  But  lago  calculates  on  the  hot  Moorish 
blood  which  runs  in  Othello's  veins ;  he  knows  the  impetuous  fierce  passions  which  lie  latent  in  the 
soul  of  the  victim  of  his  fiendish  deception,  and  practises  upon  them  accordingly.  Othello  is  very 
philosophical  until  his  mind  is  poisoned  by  the  insinuations  of  lago ;  he  keeps  a  sort  of  military  guard 
over  his  passions  ;  remember  his  calm  even  conduct  when  Brabantio  approaches  him  in  the  street  at 
night,  followed  by  armed  servants  and  public  officers,  whom  he  bids  to  seize  the  Moor ;  he  himself 
addressing  him  as  "  vile  thief,"  and  with  other  violent  language.  And  before  the  Duke  he  conducts  his 
own  cause  with  the  subtilty  and  readiness  of  an  advocate.  What  a  touch  of  effective  oratorical  artifice 
is  that  where  he  tells  the  assembled  senate,  that  he  had  been  bred  in  a  camp,  knew  but  little  of  the 
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world,  and  therefore  could  not  grace  his  cause  by  the  arts  of  eloquence.  Thus  leading  them  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  incapable  of  defending  himself,  and  then  delivering  the  most  effective  oration  that 
could  have  been  uttered  in  his  behalf.  But  when  the  maddening  conviction  of  his  wife's  treachery  and 
shame  is  forced  upon  him,  he  breaks  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  frantic  passion ;  his  habit  of  »elf-goremment 
is  for  a  time  annihilated,  and  the  hot  blood  of  the  savage  triumphs  over  the  judgment  of  the  man.  He 
tries  to  escape  from  this  dreadful  conviction  : — 

By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot  it. 

But  lago  draws  the  web  gradually  closer  and  more  closely  around  him,  and,  with  fiendish  sagacity, 
keeps  the  subject  in  all  its  most  hideous  colours  perpetually  in  his  mind,  until  the  final  perpetration 
of  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  How  painfully  affecting  is  the  anguish  of  soul  with  which 
he  exclaims:  "  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago!"  Well  might  Coleridge, 
with  the  true  feeling  of  a  poet,  ask,  as  the  curtain  drops,  which  do  we  pity  most,  Desdemona,  or  the 
heart-broken  Moor. 

lago  is  an  utter  villain,  with  no  redeeming  circumstances— love,  benevolence,  sympathy  for  his 
race,  every  holy  and  exalted  feeling  have,  in  him,  no  existence ;  their  place  is  occupied  by  a  satanic 
selfishness,  and  an  absolute  love  of  malice ;  it  is  the  fertile  activity  of  his  intellect,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  his  wickedness,  that  alone  make  him  endurable,  otherwise  we  should  shrink  from  him  with  loathing 
and  disgust.  He  is  the  most  villanous  character  ever  drawn  by  Shakspere,  for  Eichard  III.  is  cruel, 
to  serve  his  ambition;  but  lago  is  cruel  and  fraudulent,  because  he  finds  a  pleasure  in  fraud  and 
cruelty;  he  has  no  belief  in  honesty — docs  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  world;  he  enter- 
tains an  obdurate  incredulity  as  to  the  virtue  of  women,  and  has  a  perfect  faith  that  Desdemona  will 
be  seduced  by  Cassio,  if  he  tempts  her.  He  looks  upon  everything  only  in  a  gross  and  sensual 
light,  and  delights  in  painting  the  purest  feelings  in  the  most  repulsive  colours ;  this  will  explain 
why  Shakspere  has  put  so  many  coarse  and  revolting  speeches  in  his  mouth.  No  character  the  great 
poet  ever  drew  utters  so  many  offensive  expressions,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  intended  to  exhibit  the 
intense  depravity  of  his  mind.  He  has  a  natural  turn  for  dishonesty  and  trickery,  and  would  rather 
gain  his  ends  by  deception  than  by  straightforward  conduct.  lie  is  proud  of  his  cunning,  and  witty 
also,  full  of  that  ill-natured  sarcasm  which  delights  in  giving  pain  to  others. 

The  character  of  Cassio  is  admirably  delineated — ho  is  every  way  calculated  to  become  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  Moor — he  is  young,  handsome,  and  courteous,  a  scliolar,  and  something  of  a  poet, 
as  his  beautiful  description  of  Desdemona  will  evidence.  Even  lago  admits,  "  That  he  hath  all  those 
requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after." 

Poor  Desdemona  is  the  perfection  of  womanly  gentleness  and  tenderness — a  generous,  romantic 

girl,  full  of  kindness  to  every  one,  and  by  the  very  liberality  of  her  nature,  laying  herself  open  to 

the  aroused  suspicions  of  her  husband.      If  she  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  she  is  too  passive.      Observe 

the  wide  contrast  between  her  character  and  that  of  Emilia,  as  finely  portrayed  in  the  third  scene 

of  the  fourth  act.     Othello  has  desired  his  wife  to  retire  and  dismiss  her  attendant,  and  the  two 

women  are  conversing  before  they  separate  for  the  night,  Desdemona,  in  her  simple  purity,  oska : — 

Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  hu^sbands 
In  such  gross  kind. 

Note  the  worldliness  of  the  other's  reply ;  she  woidd  not  do  "  such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring,"  but, 
Ac. ;  and  Desdemona's  sceptical  rejoinder,  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman."  The  absolute 
purity  of  her  mind  will  not  permit  her  to  believe  in  evil.  How  sweetly  touching  ia  her  character, 
compared  with  that  of  lago — a  seraph  and  a  demon. 

This  tragedy  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  the  year  1611,  but  on  very  slender  groiuids,  with 
which  he  professes  himself  to  be  dissatisfied ;  but  there  ia  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  Shakspere'a 
latest  productions.  H.  T. 
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PERSONS     REPRESENTED. 


Duke  or  Veitice. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

Beabaittio,  a  Senator. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Othee  Senatoes. 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

Geatiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

LoDOTico,  Kinsman  to  Brabantio. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1  ;   sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Othello,  a  Moor,  General  of  the  Venetian  Forces. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.  Act  III. 
sc.  2  ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  V. 

sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 

Cassio,  Ms  Lieutenant. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1  j  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ; 
sc.  3 ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Iago,  liis  Antient. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.  Act  11.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 
Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4.  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 
Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Rodeeigo,  a  simple  Venetian  Gentleman. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3. 
Act  IV.  sc.  2.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 


MoNTAjyo,  Othello' a  predecessor  in  the  Government 
of  Cyprus. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  •  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Clows',  in  the  service  of  Othello. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4. 

Heeald. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

Desdemou-a,   Daughter   to   Brabantio,   and   Wife 
to  Othello 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  »c.  3  ; 
«c.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 J  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Emilia,  Wife  to  Iago. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  4.    Act  IV 
sc.  2     sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 

BiA>"CA,  a  Courtezan. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Officers,  Gentlemen,  Messengers,  Musicians,  Sailors, 
Attendants,  ^c. 

S GEN'S — For  the  First  Act  in  Venice;  during 
the  rest  of  the  Play  at  a  Seaport  in  Ctpeus. 
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SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Eodebigo  and  Iago. 

Rod.  Tush,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  un- 
kindly. 
That  thou,  Iago, — who  hast  had  my  purse, 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine, — should' st  know  of  this. 

Iago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me  : — 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 
Abhor  me. 

Bod.  Thou  told'st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in 

thy  hate. 
Iago.  Despise  me,   if  I  do   not.     Three   great 
ones  of  the  city, 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 
Oft  capp'd  to  him  ; — and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place : 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 
Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance, '^ 
Horribly  stuff'd  with  epithets  of  war  ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 
My  mediators ;  "  for,  certes,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  already  chose  my  officer." 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician. 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife  :* 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster  ;  unless  the  bookish  theoric. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls^  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he  :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.    But,  he,  sir,  had  the  election  : 
And  I, — of  whom  lus  eyes  had  seen  the  proof, 
At  Ehodes,  at  Cyprus  ;  and  on  other  grounds 
Christian    and    heathen, — must   be   be-lee'd    and 

calm'd 
By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster  ;* 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 
And  I,  (God  bless   the  mark  !)    hia   Moor-sbip's 
ancient. 
Bod.  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 


Iago.  But  there  's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curse  of 
service ; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,^  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.    Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself, 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affln'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Bod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Iago.  O,  sir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
AVears  out  his  time,  much  Lke  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender;  and,  when  he's  old, 

cashier'd ; 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves  :*  Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin'd 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  some 

soul; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 
For,  sir. 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Eoderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  Iago : 
In  following  him,  I  foUow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peek  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune   does  the   thick-lios 
owe,^ 
If  he  can  carry 't  thus ! 

logo.  Call  up  her  father. 

Bouse  him :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets  ;  incense  her  kinsman 
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And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  't, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  house  ;  I  '11  call  aloud. 

Jaffo.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire 

yeU, 

As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Sod.  What  ho !  Brabantio  !    signior  Brabantio, 

ho! 
laffo.  Awake  !    what,  ho  !    Brabantio  !    thieves ! 
thieves  !  thieves  !  I 

Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags !  ; 
Thieves  !  thieves !  | 

BEABiLNTio,  aiove,  at  a  Window.  \ 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  sum-  \ 
mens  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

lago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  robb'd ;  for  shame, 
put  on  your  gown ; 
Tour  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul ; 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise ; 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  beU, 
Or  else  the  devU  waU  make  a  grandsire  of  you  : 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  Wliat,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Bod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I ;  What  are  you  ? 

Bod.  My  name  is — Eoderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome : 

I  have  charg'd  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors : 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madness. 
Being  full  of  supper,  and  distempering  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Bod.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  sir, • 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure. 

My  spirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this  is 
Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange.^ 

Bod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 
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lago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those,  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruf- 
fians :  Tou  '11  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barbary  horse ;  you  '11  have  your  nephews  neigh  to 
you :  you  '11  have  coursers  for  cousinB,  and  genneta 
for  germana. 

Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lago.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  Tou  are — a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer ;  I  know  thee,  Bo- 
derigo. 

Bod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.    But  I  beseech 
you, 
If 't  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd-even  and  duU  watch  o'  the  night,' 
Transported — with  no  worse  nor  better  guard. 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ; 
But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe, 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civihtj', 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 
Tour  daughter,— if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, — 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger,^* 
Of  here  and  everywhere :  Straight  satisfy  yourself: 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house. 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
Eor  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  aU  my  people  : — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream, 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already  : — 
Light,  I  say  !  light !  \_EMt,  from  above. 

lago.  Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  ray  place. 
To  be  produc'd  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall,) 
Against  the  Moor :  For,  I  do  know,  the  state, — 
However  this  may  gaU  him  with  some  check, — 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him  ;  for  he  's  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act,)  that,  for  their 

souls. 
Another  of  hia  fathom  they  have  not, 
To  lead  their  business :  in  which  regard, 
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Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains, 

Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 

I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 

Which  is  indeed  biit  sign.     That  you  shall  surely 

find  liiiri. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell. 

{Exit. 

Enter,  helow,  Bbabantio,  and  Servants  with 
Torclies. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is ; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Eoderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — O,  unhappy  girl ! — 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou? — Who  would  be  a 

father  ? — 
How  didst  tl^ou  know  'twas  she  ? — O,  thou  dc- 

ceiv'st  me 
Past  thought ! — What  said  she  to  you? — Get  more  ; 
tapers ;  I 

Baise  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married,  think  I 
you  ?  I 

Jiod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are.  \ 

lira.  O  heaven ! — How  got  she  out  ? — O  treason  i 
of  tlie  blood  ! —  i 

Fathers,   from  hence   trust  not   your   daughters'  i 
minds  ( 

I5y  what  you  see  them  act. — Are  there  not  charms,  i 
]?y  wliich  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  ! 

!May  be  abus'd  ?     Have  you  not  read,  Boderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Rod.  '      Tes,  sir ;  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — 0,  that  you  had  had 
her! — 
Rome  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
AVhere  we  may  a])prehend  her  and  the  Moor? 

Bod.  I  think,  I  can  discover  him  ;  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Tray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house  I  '11 
call ;" 
I  may  command  at  most : — Get  weapons,  ho ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night. — 
On,  good  lloderigo  ; — I  'II  deserve  your  pains. 

[_Exennt. 

SCENE  II. — The  Same.     Another  street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

lago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain 
men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience, 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder ;  I  lack  iniquity 


Sometimes,  to  do  me  service :  Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  j'erk'd  him  here  under  the 
ribs. 

Ofh.  'Tis  better  as  it  is. 

lago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour, 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  hira.     But,  I  pray,  sir 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for,  be  sure  of  this, — 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  ;ii  he  will  divorce  you ; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on,) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Olh.  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate,)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
!May  speak,  unbonncted,^^  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  For  know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desderaona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition,^* 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.     But,  look !  what  lights  como 
yonder 

Enter  Cassio,  at  a  distance,  and  certain  Officers 
with  Torches. 

lago.  These  are  the  raised  father,  and  his  friends: 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I :  I  must  be  found 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

logo.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

0th.  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieute- 
nant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cos.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance, 
Even  on  the  instant. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter,  think  yon  ? 

Gas.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine ; 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  gallies 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  rais'd,  and  mot. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already :  You  have  been  hotly 
call'd  for ; 
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■When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests, 
To  search  you  out. 

0th.  'Tis  weU  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house, 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

lago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land 
carack ; 
If  it  prove  a  lawful  prize,  he 's  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He  's  married. 

Caa.  To  who  ? 

Ee-enfer  Othello. 

lago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 
Ofh.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter    Bkabastio,    Eodebigo,    and    Officers    of 
night,  with  Torches  and  Weapons. 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio : — general,  be  advis'd ; 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

0th.  Hola !  stand  there ! 

Bod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[They  draw  on  hath  sides. 

laqo.  Tou,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

0th.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew 
will  rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years. 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stow'd 
my  daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her: 
For  I  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid — so  tender,  fair,  and  happy ; 
8o  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
Tlie  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock. 
Run  from  her  gunrdage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  tliou :  to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  gross  in  sense. 
That  thou  hast  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms  ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals. 
That  waken  motion : — I  'U  have  it  disputed  on ; 
'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee, 
For  an  abuser -of  the  world,  a  praetiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant : — 
Lay  hold  upon  him ;  if  he  do  resist, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 
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0th.  Hold  your  hands, 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prison :  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

0th.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied ; 
Whoso  messengers  are  here  about  my  side. 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state. 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  'Tis  true,  most  worthy  signior. 

The  duke 's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  duke  in  council ! 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — Bring  him  away  : 
Mine 's  not  an  idle  cause :  the  duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves,  and  pagans,^*  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[Exeunt. 

SCEXE  Tll.—ne  same.     A  Council-Chamber. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators,  sitting  at  a  Talle  ;  Officers 
attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition^'  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  credit. 

\st  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportioned ; 

My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  galUes. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2nd  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred : 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference,)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment ; 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor.  [Within.']  What  ho!  what  ho !  what  ho! 

Enter  an  Officer,  toith  a  Sailor 

Off.  A  messenger  from  the  gallies. 

Duke.  Now  ?  the  business  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes  ; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 
By  signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  ? 

1«<  Sen.  This  canno*.  be, 
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Bj  no  assay  of  reason ;  'tis  a  pageant, 

To  keep  us  iii  false  gaze:  When  we  consider 

The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 

And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 

That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Ehodes 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, 

For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  bracej^" 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

That  Ehodes  is  dress'd  in  : — if  we  make  thought  of 

this, 
"We  must  not  think,  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first  j 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease,  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

Buke.    Nay,   in   all   confidence,   he's    not    for 

Rhodes. 
Off.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 
1st  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought : — How  many,  as  you 

guess  ? 
Mess.  Of  thirty  sail :  and  now  do  they  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 
ance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus. — Signior  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor, 
"With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Buke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus. — 
Marcus  Lucchese,  is  he  not  in  town  f 
\st  Sen.  He  's  now  in  Florence. 
Buke.  Write  from  us  ;  wish  him  post-post-haste  : 

despatch. 
1st  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

Etiter  Brabantio,   Othello,   Iago,   Eodebigo, 
and  Officers. 

Buke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ 
you^7 

Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 

I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome,  gentle  signior ; 

[To  Bea. 
We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to  night. 
Bra.  So  did  I  yours :  Good  your  grace,  pardon 
me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  general 

care 
Take  hold  on  me  ;  for  my  particular  grief 
T.  0 
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Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

Buke.  "Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter !  O,  my  daughter ! 

Sen.  Dead  ? 

■^ra.  Ay,  to  me ; 

She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not 

Buke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul 
ceeding, 

Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
Tou  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;  whom  now,  it  seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  aflairs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Buke  and  Sen.  We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 

Buke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to 
this  ?  [To  Otii. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

0th.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters, — 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my 

speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  bad  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In   speaking  for  myself:    Yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;   what  drugs,  what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  s])irit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself;  And  she, — in  spite  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
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To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  most  imperfect, 
That  wiU  confess — perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Buhe.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof ; 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming,  do  prefer  against  him. 

\st  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  ; — 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
A.8  soul  to  soul  aflbrdeth  ? 

0th.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary.^* 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Buke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

0th.  Ancient,  conduct  them  ;  you  best  know  the 
place, —      \ Exeunt  Iago  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  OtheUo. 

0th.  Her  father  lov'd  me  ;  oft  invited  me 
StiU  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth   scapes   i'    the   imminent   deadlv 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  -.^^ 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Eough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hUls  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
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Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.^"    Those  things 

to  hear. 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  stiU  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  Which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively  ■?^  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke. 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.     My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She  swore, — In  &,ith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing 

strange ; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish'd,  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :  she  thank'd 

me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would   woo   her.      Upon  this   hint,    I 

spake  : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd  ; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd ; 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it.  • 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 

too. — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak; 

If  she  confess,  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  ! — Come  hither,  gentle  mistress ; 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Wliere  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Bes.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education  ; 
My  life,  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty, 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter  :    But  here's  my  hus- 
band ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 
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So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra,  Qod  be  with  you  ! — I  have  done  : — 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs  ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. — ■ 
Come  hither.  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — Por  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself  ;2^  and  lay  a 
sentence, 
Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended. 
But  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  prcserv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile ; 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  wo  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  : 
But  ho  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  ou  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  1  ne\er  yet  did  hoar, 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the 

ear. 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  of 
state. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus : — Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the 
place  is  best  known  to  you :  And  though  we  have 
there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency,  yet 
opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a 
more  safer  voice  ou  you :  you  must  therefore  bo 
content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes-' 
with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

0th.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down :  I  do  agnize** 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness  ;  and  do  undertake 
Tliese  present  wars  against  the  Ottomitea. 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state 


I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife  ; 
Duo  reverence  of  place,  and  exhibition  ; 
With  such  accommodation,  and  besort, 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  please, 

Be  't  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I  '11  not  have  it  so. 

0th.  Nor  I. 

Des.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside, 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts, 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear ; 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice, 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  do-wnright  violence  and  stonn  of  fortunes'' 
May  trumpet  to  the  world  ;  my  heart's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me, 
Aj]d  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence ;  Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Your  voices,  lords : — 'beseech  you,  let  her 
will 
Have  a  free  way. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven ;  I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  j'oung  affects, 
In  my  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind  : 
And   heaven   defend  your  good   souls,    that  you 

think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me :  No,  when  Ught-wing'd  toys 
Of  fcather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments,^ 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  heiiii, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation  t 

Duke.  Bo  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going:  the  affair  cries — 

haste. 
And  speed  must  answer  it ;  you  must  hence  to- 
night. 

Des.  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night. 

Olh.  With  all  mv  heart. 
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Dulce.  At  nine  i'tlie  morning  here  we  '11  meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind, 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you  ; 
"With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect, 
As  doth  import  you. 

Otfi.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty,  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife, 
"With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so. — 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior, 

{To  Bha. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Tour  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

\st  Sen.    Adieu,  brave  Moor !   use  Desdemona 
well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her.  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to 
see  ; 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

\_Hxeuvt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  t^'c. 

0th.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee ; 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. — 
Come,  Desdemona  ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction. 
To  spend  with  thee  :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

\_Exeunt  0th.  and  Des. 

Bod.  lago. 

lago.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  tliiiik«st  thou  ? 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Mod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.     AVhy,  thou  silly  gentleman  ! 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment :  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die, 
when  death  is  our  physician . 

lago.  0  viUanous !  I  have  looked  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  years  !^''  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  between  a  benefit  and  an  injury, 
I  never  found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  him- 
self. Ere  I  would  say,  I  would  drown  myself  for 
the  love  of  a  Guinea-hen,  I  would  change  my 
humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess,  it  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  food ;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to 
amend  it. 

lago.  Virtue  ?   a  fig !  'tis  in  ourselves,  that  we 
are  thus,  or  thus.     Our  bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to 
thp  which,  our  wills  are  gardeners :  so  that  if  we 
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will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and 
weed  up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of 
herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ;  either  to  hare  it 
steril  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry- 
why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies 
in  our  wills.  If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not 
one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality, 
the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  con- 
duct us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions  :  But  we 
have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal 
stings,  our  unbitted  lusts ;  whereof  I  take  this, 
that  you  call — love,  to  be  a  sect,  or  scion. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
mission of  the  wUl.  Come,  be  a  man  :  Drown  thy- 
self ?  drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  pro- 
fessed me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy 
deserving  v.ith  cables  of  perdurable  toughness ;  I 
could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now.  Put  money 
in  thy  purse  ;  follow  these  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour 
with  an  usurped  beard  ;^^  I  say,  put  money  in  thy 
purse.  It  cannot  be,  that  Desdemona  should  long 
continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in  thy 
purse ; — nor  he  his  to  her :  it  was  a  violent  com- 
mencement, and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  se- 
questration ; — put  but  money  in  thy  purse. — These 
Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  ; — fill  thy  purse 
with  money :  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious 
as  locusts,^'  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as 
coloquintida.  She  must  change  for  youth :  when 
she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error 
of  her  choice. — She  must  have  change,  she  must : 
therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse. — If  thou  wilt 
needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than 
drowning.  Make  all  the  money  thou  canst :  If 
sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  bar- 
barian and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard 
for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt 
enjoy  her ;  therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of 
drowning  thyself !  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way  :  seek 
thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy, 
than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  issue  ? 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me  ; — Go,  make  money : 
— I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor  :  My  cause  is  hearted  ; 
thine  hath  no  less  reason:  Let  us  be  conjunctive 
in  our  revenge  against  him :  if  thou  canst  cuckold 
him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which 
will  be  delivered.  Traverse;  go;  provide  thy  money. 
We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow.    Adieu. 
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Bod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Jago.  Go  to  ;  farewell.    Do  you  hear,  Eoderigo  ? 

Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  changed.     I  '11  sell  all  my  laud. 

lago.  Go  to ;  farewell :   put   money  enough  in 
your  purse.  [Exit  Eod. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twiit  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if 't  be  true ; 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  ia  that  kind. 


Will  do,  as  if  for  surety.     Ho  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio  's  a  proper  man  :  Let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will ; 
A  double  knavery, — How  ?  how  ? — Let  me  see : — 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear, 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : — 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 
To  be  suspected  ;  fram'd  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seems  to  be  so 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose. 
As  asses  arc. 

I  have  't ; — it  is  engeuder'd : — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's 
light.  [Exit. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE   I. — A  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus. 
A  Platform, 

Enter  MoxTAifo  and  Two  Gentlemen. 

Mon.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at 
seaP 

\st  Oent.  Nothing  at  all:  it  is  a  liigh-wrought 
flood; 
I  cannot,  'twist  the  heaven  and  the  main, 
Descry  a  sail. 

Mon.  Methiuks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 
land; 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them. 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  what  shall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2nd  Gent.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  biUow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 

main. 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  th'  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  inshelter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd ; 
It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 
Hrd  Gent.  News,  lords  !  our  wars  are  done  ; 


The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  baug'd  the  Turks, 
That   their   designment   halts :    A  noble   ship  of 

Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  suflierance 
Ou  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon.  How  !  is  this  true 

3rd  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronese  ;  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore  :  tlie  Moor  himself's  at  sea, 
And  is  ia  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mon.  I  am  glad  on  't ;  tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3rd  Gent.  But  this   same   Cassio, — though   to 
speak  of  comfort. 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss, — yet  he  looks  sadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe  ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  'Pray  heaven  he  be ; 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let 's  to  the  sea-side,  ho ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in. 
As  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue. 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3rd  Gent.  Come,  let 's  do  so ; 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cas.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  isle, 
That  so  approve  the  Moor ;  0,  let  the  he.iveus 
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Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
Por  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea ! 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipp'd  ? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber' d,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure.'" 

\_TVitkin.']  A.  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

Aith  Oent.  The  town  is  empty  ;  on  the  brow  o' 
the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry — a  sail. 
Cfes.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 
2nd  Gent.  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  cour- 
tesy :  \_Guns  heard. 
Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

2nd  Oent.  I  shall.  {Exit. 

Mon.    But,   good  lieutenant,    is    your   general 

wiv'd  ? 
Cas.  Most  fortunately :  he  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  bear  all  excellency. — How  now  ?  who  has  put 
in? 

He-enter  second  Gentleman. 

2nd  Oent.  'Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 
Cas.    He  has  had  most  favourable   and   happy 

speed : 
Tempests    themselves,    high    seas,    and    howling 

winds. 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, — 
Traitors  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel. 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mon.  What  is  she  ? 

Cas.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's 

captain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago  ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  se'nnight's  speed. — Great  Jove,  Othello  guard. 
And    swell    his    sail    with  thine    own    powerful 

breath  ; 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Deademona's  arms. 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits. 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort ! — O,  behold, 
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Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Eodeeigo, 
and  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ! 
Te  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees : — 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round ! 

JDes.  1  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he 's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Bes.  0,  but  I  fear ; — How  lost  you  company  ? 

Cas.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship  :  But,  hark  !  a  sail. 

\_Cry  within,  A  sail,  a  sail !   Then  guns  heard. 

2nd  Oent.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel ; 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cas.  See  for  the  news. — •  [_Exit  Gent. 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome ; — Welcome,  mis- 
tress : —  \_To  Emil. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners ;  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

'{Kissing  her. 

Iago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her 
lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me. 
You  'd  have  enough. 

Hes.  Alas,  she  has  no  speecn. 

Iago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  list  to  sleep  : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  Tou  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

Iago.  Come  on,  come  on  ;  you  are  pictures  out 
of  doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and   housewives   in 
your  beds. 

Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 

Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  turk ; 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

Iago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Ees.  What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 
should'st  praise  me  ? 

Iago.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Hes.  Come  on,  assay : — There  's  one  gone  to  the 
harbour  ? 
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lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. — 
Come,  how  would'st  thou  praise  mo  ? 

lago.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  But  my  muse  labours, 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit. 
The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  prais'd!    How  if  she  be  black  and 

witty  ? 
lago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit. 
She  '11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 
Des.  Worse  and  worse. 
Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 
lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair  f^    \ 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir.  j 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools  \ 
laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise  hast  i 
thou  for  her  that's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  There  's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  there  i 
unto,  I 

But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do.     ■ 
Des.    O   heavy   ignorance ! — thou    praisest  the  i 
worst  best.     But  what  praise  could'st  thou  bestow  : 
on  a  deserving  woman  indeed  ?    one,  that  in  the 
authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch 
of  very  malice  itself? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  aud  yet  was  never  loud; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said — "  now  I  may  ;" 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly : 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail, 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ; 
She  tiiat  could  Ihiuk,  aud  ne'er  disclose  her  mind. 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind ; 

She  was  a  wight — if  ever  such  wight  were 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 
Des.  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! — 
Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy 
husband. — How  say  you,  Cassio  ?  is  ho  not  a  most 
profane  aud  liberal  counsellor  P^- 

Cas.  He  speaks  home,  madam ;  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago.  [Aside.']  He  takes  her  by  the  palm :  Ay, 
■well  said,  whisper:  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will 
I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  A}',  smile  upon 
her,  do ;  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 
Tou  say  true;   'tis  so,  indeed:  if  such  tricks  as 


these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had 
been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three  fingers 
so  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play 
the  sir  in.  Very  good  ;  well  kissed !  an  excellent 
courtesy !  'tis  so,  indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingera 
to  your  lips  ?   would,  they  were  clyster-pipes  for 

your  sake  ! [Trumpet.']     The  Moor,  I  know  his 

trumpet. 

Cas.  'Tis  truly  so. 

Des.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cat.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  O  my  fair  warrior ! 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  ? 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     0  my  soul's  joy ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus  high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell 's  from  heaven !    If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid, 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  stops  me  here  ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be, 

[Kissing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

lago.  0,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  I 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

0th.  Come,  let 's  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends ;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  aro 

drown' d. 
How  do  our  old  acqu.aintance  of  this  isle  ? — 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.     0  my 
;  sweet, 

i  I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago, 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Desdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Oth.,  Des.,  and  Atten. 
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lago.  Do  tliou  meet  me  prcsentlj"-  at  the  harbour. 
Come  hither.  If  tliou  be'st  vahant  as  (thej  say) 
base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them, — list 
me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court 
of  guard : — First,  I  must  tell  thee  this — Desde- 
mona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Hod.  With  him !  why,  'tis  not  possible. 

laffo.  Lay  thy  finger— thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be 
instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies  :  And  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating  f  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  have 
to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be, — again 
to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite, — 
loveliness  in  favour ;  sympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties  ;  all  which  the  i\Ioor  is  defective  in : 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor; 
very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her 
to  some  second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted,  (aa 
it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position,)  who 
stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune 
as  Cassio  does  f  a  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  further 
conscionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  oi 
civil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better  com- 
passing of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection  ? 
why,  none;  why,  none:  A  slippery  and  subtle 
knave ;  a  finder  out  of  occasions  ;  that  has  an  eye 
can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true 
advantage  never  present  itself:  A  devilish  knave! 
besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young ;  and  hath 
all  those  requisites  in  him,  that  fully  and  green 
minds  look  after :  A  pestilent  complete  knave  ;  and 
the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Sod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  fuU  of 
most  blessed  condition. 

laffo.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes :  if  she  had  been  blessed,  she  would 
never  have  loved  the  Moor :  Blessed  pudding ! 
Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand  ?  didst  not  mark  that  ? 

Hod.  Tes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand ;  an  index,  and 
obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that 
their  breaths  embraced  together.  Villanous 
thoughts,  Eoderigo !  when  these  mutualities  so 
marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master 
and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion : 
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Pish! — But,  sir,  be  you  ruled  by  me:  I  have 
brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you  to-night ; 
for  the  command,  I  '11  lay 't  upon  you :  Cassio 
knows  you  not ; — I  '11  not  be  far  from  you :  Do 
you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by 
speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline  ;  or 
from  what  other  course  you  please,  which  the  time 
shall  more  favourably  minister. 

Hod.  Well. 

laffo.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler ; 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you: 
Provoke  him  that  he  may :  for,  even  out  of  that, 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whose 
qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again, 
but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you 
have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the 
means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  them  ;  and  the 
impediment  most  profitably  removed,  without  the 
which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity. 

Hod.  I  wiU  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  op- 
portunity. 

laffo.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore. 
Farewell. 

Hod.  Adieu.  [&:it. 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit : 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he  '11  prove  to  Desdenaona 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too  ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards ; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul. 
Till  I  am  pven  with  him,  wife  for  wife ; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.   Which  thing  to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I  '11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip  ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too  ; 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madness.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confus'd 
Ivnavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  till  us'd. 

\;Exit. 
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aCEITE  II. — III. 


SCENE  Il.—A  Street. 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  Proclamation;  People 
following. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived,  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into  triumph ;  some  to 
dance,  some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what 
sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him ;  for, 
besides  these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  nuptials :  So  much  was  his  pleasure 
should  be  proclaime<l.  All  offices  are  open ;  and 
there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting,"*  from  this  pre- 
sent hour  of  five,  till  the  bell  hath  told  eleven. 
Heaven  bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble 
general,  Othello !  Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,    Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Otli.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 

Cat.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to 't. 

0th.  lago  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night  :    To-morrow,  with  our  ear- 
liest, 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — Come,   my   dear 

love. 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

[To  Des. 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [Exeunt  0th.,  Des.,  and  Attend. 

Enter  I±QO. 

Cos.  Welcome,  lago :  We  must  to  the  watch. 

laffo.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock :  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early,  for  the 
love  of  his  Desdemona ;  whom  let  us  not  therefore 
blame ;  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night 
with  her :  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

CW.  She  's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

laijio.  And,  1  'U  w  arrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cos.  Indeed,  she  is  a  mpst  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

laffo.  "Wliat  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds 
ti  parley  of  provocation. 

T.  p 


Cog.  An  inviting  eye;  and  yet  methinks  right 
modest. 

laffo.  And,  when  she  speaks,  ia  it  not  on  alarm 
to  love  ? 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

Ia//o.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets!  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine  ;  and  here  with- 
out are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  the  black 
Othello. 

Cag.  Not  to  night,  good  lago  ;  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking:  I  could  well 
wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of 
entertainment. 

Jfiffo.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup :  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftUy  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what 
innovation  it  makes  here :  I  am  unfortunate  in  the 
infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any 
more. 

la^jo.  What,  man !  'tis  a  night  of  revels ;  the 
gallants  desire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

la^o.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them 
in. 

Cas.  I  '11  do't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.       [Exit  Cas. 

loffo.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
He  'U  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.     Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Eoderigo, 
Whom  love  has  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out- 
ward, 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he  's  to  watch : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — noble  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance. 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle, — 
Have  I  to-uight  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  oflend  the  isle  : — But  here  they  come : 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 


i  Ee-enter  Cassio,  with  him  Montano,  and  Gen- 
\  tlemen. 

I       Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rousu 
!  already. 

\       Mon.  Grood  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint, 
>  ds  I  am  a  soldier. 
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SCEXK  III. 


Jago.  Some  \\-ine,  ho  ! 

And  let  me  t.He  canakin  elink,  click  ;         \_Sings. 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink  : 

A  soldier's  a  man  ; 

A  life's  but  a  span  ; 
Why  then,  let  a  soldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys.  \Wine  hrougU  in. 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

lago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  (indeed) 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  yonr 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink, 
Lo  ! — are  notliing  to  your  English. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drink- 
ing ? 

lago.  yfhj,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow 
vour  Almain;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere 
the  next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Cas.  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I  '11  do  you 
justice. 

lago.  0  sweet  England  ! 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 
With  that  he  call'd  the  tailor — lown. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 
And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 

'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cas.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
the  other. 
j      lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Cas.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  those  things. — Well, — Heaven's 
i  above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  that  must  be  saved, 
j  and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 
I      lago.  It 's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the 
general,  nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be 
saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me  ;  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  Let 's 
have  no  more  of  this  ;  let 's  to  our  affairs. — Forgive 
us  our  sins  ! — Gentlemen,  let 's  look  to  our  business. 
Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk ;  this  is  my 
ancient ; — this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left 
hand : — I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  stand  well 
enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 

All.  ExceUent  well.     , 

Cas.  Why,  very  well,  then :  you  must  not  think 
uben  that  I  am  drunk.  \_E.tit. 

1U6 


Mon.  To  the  platform,  roasters ;  come,  let 's  set 
the  watch. 

lago.  Tou  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before ; — 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Csesar 
And  give  direction :  and  do  but  see  his  vice  ; 
'Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other  :  'tis  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  OtheUo  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

lago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep : 
He  '11  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set, 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well. 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils  ;  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Eodehigo. 

lago.  How  now,  Eoderigo  ?  [Aside. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go.      [Exit  Eon. 

Mon.    And    'tis    great    pity,    that    the    noble 
Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place,  as  his  own  second. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  action,  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island 

I  do  love  Cassio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But  hark  !  what  noise  ? 
[Cry  within'] — Help!  help! 

Ee-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Eodeeigo. 

Cas.  Tou  rogue  !  you  rascal ! 
Mon.  "WTiat  's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  A  knave ! — teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.** 
Eod.  Beat  me ! 
Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  EoD. 
Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ; 

[Staging  him. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Lot  me  go,  sir. 

Or  I  'U  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Cas.  Drunk!.  [They fight. 

\       lago.  Away,  I  say  !  go  out,  and  cry — a  mutiny. 
\  "[Aside  to  EoD.,  who  goes  out. 

j  Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen, — 
;  Help,  ho! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir; — 
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Help,  masters  ! — Here  's  a  goodly  watch,  invleed ! 

\^Bell  ringn. 
Who  'a  that  that  rings  the  bell '( — Diablo,  ho  ! 
The  town  will  riae :  God'a  will,  lieuteuaiit !  hold ; 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Olh.  .    What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mon.  I  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  ; — he 

dies.''" 
0th.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant, — sir,  Montano, — 
gentlemen, — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold !  the  general  speaks  to  you  ;  hold,  for 
shame ! 
0th.  Why,  how  now,  ho !   from  whence  ariseth 
this? 
Are  we  tum'd  Turks ;  and  to  ourselves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hatli  forbid  the  Ottouiites  ? 
For  christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. — 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the  isle 
Prom  her  propriety.— What  is  the  matter,  mas- 
ters ? — 
Honest  lago,  that  look'sfc  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 
lago.  I  do  not  know ; — friends  all  but  now,  even 
now, 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  lilce  bride  and  groom 
Devesting  them  for  bed :  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  pee\'i3h  odds  ; 
And  'would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
These  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

0th.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  for- 
got ? 
Cas.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  speak. 
0th.  AVorthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure  ;  What 's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  tlius, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  mo  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Woftliy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger  ; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  olTends 

nie; — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  :  nor  kuow  I  aught 


By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ; 
Unless  self-charity  bo  sometime  a  vic^ ; 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  siu, 
When  violence  assails  us. 

Otii.  Now,  by  heaven, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way  :  If  I  once  stir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Siiall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on  ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  tiiis  offence, 
Thougli  he  had  twiim'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me, — What !  in  a  town  of  war, 
Ytii  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety  1 
'Tis  monstrous.— lago,  who  began  it  ? 

Mon.  If  partially  affin'd,  or  leagu'd  in  ofuce, 
Tliou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  so  near 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth 
Than  it  should  do  ofteuce  to  Michael  Cassio ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help  ; 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determin'd  sword. 
To  execute  upon  him  :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause  ; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue  ; 
Lest,  by  his  clamour,  (as  it  so  fell  out,) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swit't  of  foot. 
Outran  my  purpose  ;  and  I  return'd  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath ;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  say  before :  When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief,)  I   found  them   close  toge- 
ther, 
At  blow,  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were, 
AVhen  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report : — 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget : — 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  theai  best, — 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  receiv'd, 

i  From  him  that  Hed,  some  strange  indignity, 

i  Whicli  patience  could  not  pass. 

!       0th.  I  know,  lago. 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 

i  Making  it  light  to  Cassio : — Cassio,  I  love  thee  ; 
But  never  more  be  olliccr  of  mine. — 
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Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up ; — 
1  '11  make  thee  an  example. 

Des.  What 's  the  matter,  dear  ? 

0th.  All's  well  now,  sweeting ;  Come  away  to  bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts, 
Myself  will  be  your  surgeon :  Lead  him  off.'^ 

[lb  MoN.,  who  is  led  off. 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town ; 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distract- 
ed.— 
Come,  Desdemona ;  'tis  the  soldier's  life, 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

\_Exeunt  all  lut  Iago  and  Cas. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Cas.  Eeputation,  reputation,  reputation!  O,  I 
have  lost  my  reputation  !  I  have  lost  the  immortal 
part,  sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — 
My  reputation,  Iago,  my  reputation. 

logo.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you 
had  received  some  bodily  wound ;    there  is  more 
offence  in  that,  than  in  reputation.     Reputation  is  \ 
an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  without  J 
merit,  and  lost  without  deserving :  You  have  lost  < 
no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  i 
such  a  loser.     What,   man !    there   are  ways  to  | 
recover  the  general  again :  Tou  are  but  now  cast  \ 
in  his  mood,'''  a  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  \ 
malice ;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless 
dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion :    sue    to    him 
again,  and  he  's  yours. 

Cas.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to 
deceive  so  good  a  commander,  with  so  slight,  so 
drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  office.  Dnuik  ?  and 
speak  parrot  r  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ?  swear  ? 
and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow  ? — O 
thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name 
to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil ! 

logo.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
sword  ?  What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

Iago.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cas.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — 0, 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should,  with  joy, 
revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
into  beasts ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  How 
came  you  thus  recovered  'i 
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Cas.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperi'ectness 
shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise 
myself. 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler :  As 
the  time,  tlie  place,  and  the  condition  of  this 
country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not 
befallen ;  but,  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your 
own  good. 

Cas.  I  wUl  ask  him  for  my  place  again  ;  he  shall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard !  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To 
be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  pre- 
sently a  beast !  0  strange  ! — Every  inordinate  cup 
is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used ;  exclaim  no  more 
against  it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you 
think  I  love  you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk ! 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
some  time,  man.  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shall  do. 
Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general ; — I  may  say 
so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and 
given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and 
denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces  :  confess  your- 
self freely  to  her ;  importune  her  ;  she  '11  help  to 
put  you  in  your  place  again :  she  is  of  so  free, 
so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that  she 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness,  not  to  do  more 
than  she  is  requested :  This  broken  joint,  between 
you  and  her  husband,  entreat  her  to  splinter ;  and, 
my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before. 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

Iago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cas.  I  think  it  freely ;  and,  betimes  in  the 
morning,  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to 
undertake  for  me  :  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes, 
if  they  check  me  here. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieu- 
tenant ;  I  must  to  the  watch. 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  Iago.  \^Exit  Cas. 

Iago.  And  what 's  he  then,  that  says, — I  play 
the  villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 
ProbaP^  to  thinking,  and  (indeed)  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?  For  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit ;  she  's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.'^     And  then  for  her 
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To  win  the  Moor, — were  't  to  renounce  his  baptism, 

All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 

His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love, 

That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 

Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 

With  his  weak  function.    Ifow  am  I  then  a  villain, 

To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 

Directly  to  his  good  ?    Divinity  of  hell ! 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 

They  do. suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 

As  I  do  now  :  For  while  this  honest  fool 

Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 

And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moo 

I  '11  po\ir  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, — 

That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 

And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 

She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net, 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all. — How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Enter  Rodehiqo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry. 
My  money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night 
exceedingly  well  cudgelled;  and,  I  think,  the  issue 


will  bo — T  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my 
pains :  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little 
more  wit,  return  to  Venice. 

Jago.    How  poor  are  they,  that  have   not  pa- 
tience ! — 
"What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  knovv'st,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft ; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does  't  not  go  well  ?  Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 
And  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  cashier'd  Cassio  : 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun. 
Yet  fruits,  that  blossom  first,  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content  thyself  a  while. — By  the  mass,  'tis  morn- 
ing; 
Pleasure,  and  action,  make  the  hours  seem  short. — 
Retire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  say  ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  \_Exit  Rod.]    Two  things  are 

to  be  done, — 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress ; 
I  '11  set  her  on ; 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife  : — Ay,  that 's  the  way  ; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  \_Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Cassio,  and  some  Musicians. 

Cas.    Masters,   play   here,  I   will  content  your 
pains. 
Something  that's  brief;   and  bid — good-moirrow, 
general.  \M.usic. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments  been 
at  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus  ? 

\st  Mus.  How,  sir,  how  1 

Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  called  wind  instru- 
ments ? 

\st  Mus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

1st  Mus.  Wliureby  liangs  a  tale,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument  that 
I  know.  But,  masters,  here's  money  for  you :  and 
the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires 
you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 


1st  Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to  't  again :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music, 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

1st  Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
I  '11  away  :**'  GK) ;  vanish  into  air ;  away. 

^Exeunt  Musicians. 

Cos.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I  hear 
you. 

Cos..  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There 's  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  tlie  general's  wife,  be  stirring,  tell 
her,  there 's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour 
of  speech  :  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir ;  if  she  will  stir  hither,  I 
shaU  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Iago. 

Cos.  Do,  good  my  friend.— In  happy  time,  Iago. 
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lago.  Tou  have  not  been  a-bed  then  ? 

Cas.  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  Tago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife :  My  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago.  I  '11  send  her  to  you  presently ; 

And  I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  thab  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  \_Exit. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  you  for  't.     I  never  knew 
A  Elorentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am  sorry 
Eor  your  displeasure  ;*'  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly  :  The  Moor  replies, 
That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity ;  and  that,  in  wholesome  wis- 
dom. 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you :  but,  he  protests,  he 

loves  you ; 
And  needs  no  other  suitor,  but  his  likings, 
To  take  the  saf'st  occasion  by  the  front, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in ; 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Iauo,  and  Gentlemen. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  state  : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works, 
Eepair  there  to  me. 

lago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  do't. 

0th.  This    fortification,    gentlemen, — shall    we 
see  't  ? 

Gent.  We '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.    [Exeimt. 

SCEXE  m.—Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Bes.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf 
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Emil.  Good  madam,  do ;  I  know  it  grieves  my 
husband. 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 

Des.  O,  that 's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not  doubt; 
Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam, 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He  's  never  anything  but  your  true  servant. 

Bes.  O,  sir,  I  thank  you :  Tou  do  love  my  lord : 
Tou  have  known  him  long ;  and  be  you  well  assur'd. 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  oft' 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long, 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet. 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied. 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Bes.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place :  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  '11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article :  my  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience ; 
His  bed  slvall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 
I  '11  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit :  Therefore  be  merry,  Cassio ; 
Eor  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Otuello  and  Iago,  at  a  dhtanee. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  lord. 

Cas.         Madam,  I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Bes.  Why,  stay, 

And  hear  me  speak 

Cas.  Madam,  not  now ;  I  am  very  ill  at  ease, 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Bes.  Well,  well, 

Do  your  discretion.  [^Exit  Cas. 

Iago.  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Iago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if — I  know  not  what. 

0th.  AVas  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

Iago.  Cassio,  my  lord?  No,  sure,  I  cannot  think 
it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you  coming. 

0th.  -  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 

Bes.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 
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0th.  Who  is 't,  you  mean  ? 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Cassio.     Good  my 
lord, 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you 
His  present  reconciliation  take ; 
For,  if  he  bo  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face  : 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  black. 

0th.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des.  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me ; 
I  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

0th.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona;   some  other 
time. 

Bes.  But  shall 't  be  shortly  ? 

0th.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper  ? 

0th.  No,  not  to-niglit. 

Deg.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

0th.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home ; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  Tuesday 
morn; 
Or  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  or  Wednesday  morn ; — 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days :  in  faith,  he  's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best,)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check :  When  shall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul. 
What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mammeriug  on.  What !  Michael  Cassio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  many  a  time. 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'cn  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in !    Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, 

0th.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  :  let  him  come  when  he 
will; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Dps.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon ; 

'Tis  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  ou  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person :  Nay,  when  I  have  a  suit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize*^  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

0th.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing : 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :   Farewell,  my  lord. 


0th.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona :   I  will  come  to 

thee  straight. 
Des.  Emilia,  come : — Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach 
you; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient. 

[^Exit,  with  Emil. 
Olh.  Excellent  wretch  !^     Perdition  catch  my 
soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

lago.  My  noble  lord, 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo'd  my 
lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  Why  dost  thou 

ask  ? 
lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted 

with  her. 
Oth.  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 
lago.  Indeed  ? 

Oth.    Indeed!     ay,    indeed: — Discem'st     thou 
aught  in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 
Oth.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 
lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Think,  my  lord! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — Thou  dost  mean  some- 
thing : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — Thou  lik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wile ;   What  did'st  not  like  f 
And,  when  I  told  thee — he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst  "  In- 
deed?" 
And  did'st  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 
Oth.  I  think,  thou  dost ; 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath, — 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave, 
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Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  just, 
They  are  close  denotements,  working  from  the  heart. 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, — 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

0th.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  'would   they  might  seem 
none! 

0th.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.  Why  then, 

I  think  that  Cassio  is  an  honest  man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this  : 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate;  and  give  thy  worst  of 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  ; 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?     Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and 

false, — 
As  where  's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  P 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago, 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wroug'd,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses  ;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not, — I  entreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects, 
You  'd  take  no  notice  ;  nor  buUd  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance : — 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something, 

nothing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Eobs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thought. 
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Tou  cannot,  if  my 
hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'tis  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha! 

lago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 

It  is  the  greeu-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :  That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who   dotes,  yet   doubts;   suspects,   yet   strongly 
loves ! 

0th.  O  misery ! 

lago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  ; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor : — 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why  ?  why  is  this  ? 

Think'st  thou,  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  stUI  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?  No  :  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is — once  to  be  resolv'd :  Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises,** 
Matching  thy  inference.      'Tis  not  to  make  me 

jealous. 
To  say — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me :  No,  lago  ; 
I  '11  see,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this. — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

lago.  I  am  glad  of  this ;  for  now  I  shall  have 
reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound, 
Eeceive  it  from  me  : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife  ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio 
Wear  your  eye — thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self-bounty ,*»  be  abus'd ;  look  to  't : 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their   husbands ;   their 

conscience 
Is — not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

0th.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  and  fear  your  looki 
She  lov'd  them  most. 
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0th.  And  so  she  did. 

lago.  Why,  go  to,  then  ; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — 
He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft : — But  I  am  much  to 

blame ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago.  I  see,  tliis  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

0th.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  consider,  what  is  spoke 
Comes   from   my  love; — But,  I  do   see   you   are 

mov'd: — 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach. 
Than  to  suspicion. 

0th.  1  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  mv  thoughts  aim  not  at.     Cassio  'a  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  mov'd. 

0th.  No,  not  much  mov'd  : — 

I  do  uot  think  but  Desdemona  'a  honest. 

lago.  Long  live  she  so  !  and  long  live  you  to 
think  so ! 

0th.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, — 

lago.  Ay,  there  's  the  point ; — As,— to  be  bold 
with  you, — 
Not  to  afl'ect  many  proposed  matches. 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree ; 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends  : 
Foil !  one  may  smell,  in  sucli,  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me ;  1  do  not,  in  position. 
Distinctly  speak  of  her :  though  I  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  (happily)  repent. 

Olh.  Farewell,  farewell : 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe :  Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  T  take  my  leave.  [^Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry  ? — This  honest  creature, 
doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would,  I  might  entreat  your 
honour 

To  scan  this  thing  no  further  ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Casaio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure  he  fills  it  up  with  gi'eat  ability,) 
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!  Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  awhile, 
;  Tou  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means 
!  Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
J  With  any  strong  or  vehement  opportunity ; 
;  Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time, 
I  Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have,  to  fear — I  am,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 
Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 
lago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [^Exit. 

Oth.  This  fellow  'a  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit. 
Of  human  dealings  :  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard,** 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings,*^ 
I  'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black ; 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have :  Or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years  ; — yet  that 's  not  much  ; — 
She  's  gone  ;  I  am  abus'd  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be — to  loath  her.     O  curse  of  marriage, 
That  we  can  caU  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites  I  I  had  rather  be  a  toad 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 
For  others'  uses.    Tet,  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death ; 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us,*^ 
AVhen  wo  do  quicken.     Desdemona  comes  : 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself !-  - 
I  '11  not  believe  it. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 
Oth.  I  am  to  blame. 
Des.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  are  you  not 

well  ? 
Oth.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  hero. 
Des.  Faith,  that's  with  watching;  'twill  away 
again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  withia  thia  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  ; 

[^He  puts  the  Handkerchief  from  him,  and  it 
drops. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  1  '11  go  in  with  you. 
Bes.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

\_Exettnl  Oth.  and  Dk3. 
Eiiiil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin  ; 
This  wa.'t  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor ; 
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My  wayward  husband  habh  a  hundred  times 

Woo'd  me  to  steal  it :  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 

(For  he  conjur'd  her,  she  would  ever  keep  it,) 

That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 

To  kiss,  and  talk  to.    I  '11  have  the  work  ta'en  out, 

And  give  it  lago  : 

What  he  'U  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I ; 

I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter  Iago. 

lago.  How  now !  wliat  do  you  do  here  alone  ? 

Emil.  Do  not  you  chide  ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

Iago.  A  thing  for  me  ?— it  is  a  common  thing. 

EmU.  Ha! 

laqo.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

Emil.  O,  is  that  all?  What  will  you  give  me 
now 
For  that  same  handkerchief  ? 

Iago.  What  handkerchief? 

Emil.  What  handkerchief? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

Iago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emil.  No,  faith  ;  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence  ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took 't  up. 
Jjook,  here  it  is. 

Iago.  A  good  wench  ;  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  iilch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 

\_8natching  it. 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again  :  Poor  lady  !  she  '11  run  mad, 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  you  known  of 't ;  I  have  use  for  it. 
Gro,  leave  me.  \_Exit  Emil. 

I  will  in  Oassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it :  Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : — 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so  :^ 

Enter  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes !  Not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 

gora, 
Nor  aU  the  drovrsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

llJi 


0th.  Ha !  ha !  false  to  me  ? 

Tome? 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that. 

Olh.  Avaunt !  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 
rack : — 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know  't  a  little. 

Iago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust  ? 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merr}' ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lip.s  : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  ia  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he  's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

0th.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known :  O  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  1     O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piei-cing  fife, 
Tlie  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone  1 

Iago.  Is  it  possible  ? — ^My  lord, 

0th.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore ; 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 

■,     {Tahing  him  hy  the  throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog, 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Iago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

0th.  Make  me  to  see  it ;  or  (at  the  least)  so 
prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 

Iago.  My  noble  lord, 

0th.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  :  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  : 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd, 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  danuiation  add. 
Greater  than  that. 

Iago.  O  grace  !  O  heaven  defend  me 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool, 
Tliat  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice ! — 
O  monstrous  world  !  Take  note,  take  note,  O  world. 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe. — 
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I  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  siioh  offence. 

Olh.  Nay,  stay  : — Thou  should'st  be  houest. 

layo.  I  should  be  wise  ;  for  honesty's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

0th.  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 
[  think  that  thou  art  just,  aud  think  thou  art  not ; 
['11  have  some  proof :  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian'a  visage,  is  now  bcgrim'd  and  blac'ic 
As  mine  own  face. — if  there  bo  cords,  or  knives. 
Poison,  or  flre,  or  suffocating  streams, 
['11  not  endure  it. — Would,  I  were  satisfied ! 

Taffo.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion : 
[  do  repent  me,  that  T  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

0th.  "Would?  nay,  I  will. 

lai/o.  And  may :  But,  how  ?  how  satisfied,  my 
lord  ? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  tupp'd  ? 

0th.  Death  and  damnation  !  O  ! 

laffo.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think, 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  Damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster, 
More  than  their  own  !     What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say  ?     Whore's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible,  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say, 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances, — 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, — 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have  it. 

0th.  Give  mo  a  living  reason*'  she's  disloyal 

laffo.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
But,  sith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  far, — ■ 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, — 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately ; 
Aud,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

Tliero  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  ; 
One  of  tills  kind  is  Cassio : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say,—"  Sweet  Dosdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  lot  us  hide  our  loves !" 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand. 
Cry, — "  O,  sweet  creature  !"  and  then  kiss  me  hard, 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,  .and  kiss'd ;  and  then 
Cry'd, — "  Cursed   fate !    that    g.ave   thee   to   the 
Moor!" 


Olh.  O  monstrous  !  monstrous  I 

lajo.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion  ; 
'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. ^ 

laffo.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Oth.  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

laffo.  Nay,   but   be   wise :  yet  we  see  nothing 
done ;'' 
She  may  bo  houest  yet.     Toll  me  but  this, — 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  1  gave  her  such  a  one  ;  'twas  ray  first  gift. 

la^o.  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a  handkerchief, 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that,— 

laffo.  IS  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers. 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth.  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives ; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge ! 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true. — Look  here,  lago  ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  I  do  blow  to  heaven 
'Tis  gone. — 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell 
Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  he.orted  throne. 
To  tyrannous  hate  1  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspick's  tongues  I 

laffo.  Pray,  be  content. 

Oth.  0,  blood,  lago,  blood ! 

lago.  Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind,  perhaps,  m.iv 
change. 

Oth.  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontick  sea. 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven, 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  [A'net/*. 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

laffo.  Do  not  rise  yet. —  IKneelt. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service  !  let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  work  soever. 

Oth.  I  greet  thy  love. 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boun- 
teous, 
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And  will  upon  the  inBtant  put  thee  to 't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  rae  hear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio's  not  alive. 

laqo.  My  friend  is  dead ;  'tis  done,  at  your  re- 
quest : 
But  let  her  live. 

Oih.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  0,  damn  her ! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

laqo.  I  am  your  own  for  ever. 


\JExeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— TAe  game. 

JSnter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  say,  he  lies  anywhere. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  me  to  say  a  soldier 
lies,  is  stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to  ;  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  teU  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
■where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  anything  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me 
to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say — he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  enquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  wiU  catechize  the  world  for  him  ;  that  is, 
make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither:  tell  him, 
I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all 
wUl  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compass  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it. 

[Exit. 

Des.  Where    should  I  lose   that   handkerchief, 
Emilia  ? 

Emit.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Eull  of  cruzadoes.     And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he  ?  I  think,  the  sun,  where  he  was 
born, 
Drev/  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  caU'd  to  him. — How  is 't  with  you,  my  lord  ? 
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Enter  Othello. 

Olh.  Well,  my  good  lady : — \_Aside.'[  O,  hard- 
ness to  dissemble ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

0th.  Give  me  your  hand:   This  hand  is  moist, 
my  lady. 

Des.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sor- 
row. 

0th.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and  liberal  heart ; — 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist :  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer. 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devU  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'Tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  Tou  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

0th.  A  liberal  hand:   The  hearts  of  old,  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts. 

Des.  I  cannot  speak  of  this.     Come  now  your 
promise. 

0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Des.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with 
you. 

0th.  I  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheum  offends  me ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

Olh.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not  ? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That  is  a  fault : 

That  handerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people :   she  told  her,  while  she 

kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love ;  but  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 
After  new  fancies  :  She,  dying,  gave  it  me; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive, 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so  :  and  take  heed  of 't. 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye ; 
To  lose  or  give  't  away,  were  such  perdition. 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Oth.  'Tis  true :  there  's  magic  in  the  web  of  it : 
j  A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
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The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses, 

In  her  prophetic  fury  sevv'd  the  work : 

The  worms  were  hallow' d,  that  did  breed  the  silk ; 

And  it  was  died  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 

Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Des.  Indeed  !  is 't  true  ? 

0th.  Most  veritable  ;  therefore  look  to 't  well. 
Des.  Then  'would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never 

seen  it. 
Olh.  Ha  !  wherefore  ? 

Dea.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 
0th.  Is 't  lost  ?  is  't  gone  ?   speak,  is  it  out  of 

the  way  ? 
Des.  Heaven  bless  us ! 
0th.  S.ay  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  lost ;  But  what  an  if  it  were  ? 
0th.  Ha! 

Des.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

0th.  Fetch  't,  let  me  see  it. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now ; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit ; 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

0th.  Fetch   me    that   handkerchief:    my   mind 

misgives. 
Des.  Come,  come 
You  '11  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man.  : 

0th.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

Ofh.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  A  man  that,  all  his  time, 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love  ; 

Sliar'd  dangers  with  you  ; 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  In  sooth. 
You  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away !  [Exit  Otu. 

JSmil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Dea.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unliappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full, 
Tliey  belch   us.     Look  you  !    C:issio,  and  my  hus- 
band. 

Enter  Iaqo  and  Cassio. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way  ;  'tis  she  must  do't ; 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go,  and  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio  i"  what'  s  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Cas.  Madam,  my  former  suit :  I  do  beseech  you, 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 


Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love, 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart, 

Entirely  honour ;  I  would  not  be  delay'd 

If  ray  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 

That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows. 

Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity. 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again, 

But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 

So  shall  I  clothe  mo  in  a  forc'd  content. 

And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course. 

To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas  !  thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  should  I  know  him, 
Wore  be  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me,  every  spirit  sanctified. 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best ; 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure. 
For  my  free  speech !  You  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myself  I  dare :  let  that  suffice  you. 
lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietuess. 

logo.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  seen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puif'd  his  own  brother  ;^And  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then :  I  wUl  go  meet  him  ; 
There 's  matter  in  't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  I   pr'ythee,   do   so. — Something,   sure,   of 
state, —  [Exit  Iaoo. 

Either  from  Venice ;  or  some  unhatch'd  practice, 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit :  and,  in  such  cases. 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.     'Tia  even  so ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain :  Nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am,'^) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  suborn'd  the  witness. 
And  he 's  indited  falsely. 

Emil.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as  you 
think  ; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Al:i8,  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  cause. 
Emil.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so  ; 
They  are  not  over  jealous  for  the  cause, 
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But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  'tis  a  monster, 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's 

mind! 
Emil.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.  I  will   go    seek    him. — Cassio  walk   here- 
about : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I  '11  move  your  suit. 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uppermost. 
Cas.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[^Exeunt  Des.  and  Emil. 

Enter  Biancx. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio! 

Oas.  What  make  you  from  home  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
I'  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eight  score  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cas.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  ; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  press'd  ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time, 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

\_Criving  her  Des.'s  Handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian  0,  Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 


This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause : 
Is  it  come  to  this  r  Well,  well. 

Cas.  Woman,  go  to  I 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.     Tou  are   jealous 

now, 
That   this   is  from  some  mistress,    some   remem- 
brance : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it  ? 

Cas.  I    know    not,    sweet :    I   found   it    in    my 
chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough,  it  wiU,)  I  'd  have  it  copied : 
Take  it,  and  do  't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  1  wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little  ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Cas.  'Tis  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here  :  but  I  '11  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  'Tis  verv  good  ;  I  must  be  circumstanc'd. 

\_Exeunt. 
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Enter  Otuello  and  Iago. 

logo.  Will  you  think  so  ? 

0th.  Think  so,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  What, 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th.  An  unauthoriz'd  kiss. 

Iago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed. 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked  abed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil   their  virtue   tempts,   and   they   tempt 
heaven. 

Iago.  So  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip  : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, 

0th.  What  then  ? 
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lar/o.  Why,  then  'tis  hers,  my  lord ;  and,  being 
hers. 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow  't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  she  give  that  ? 
\      logo.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that 's  not  seep  ; 
;  They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 

I  But,  for  the  haniikerchief, 

I       0th.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  for- 
j  got  it : — 

\  Thou  said'st,— O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all, — he  had  my  handkerchief 
Iago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

0th.  That 's  not  so  good,  now. 

Iago.  What,  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do 
you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say, — As  knaves  be  such  abroad, 
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Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 
Convinced  or  supplied  thoin,  cannot  choose 

But  they  must  blab 

0th.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

lar/o.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but  be  you  well  assur'd. 
No  more  than  he  '11  unsweai'. 
0th. 

lago.  'Faith,  that  he  did, 
did. 
What?  what? 
Lie 


Wliat  hath  he  said  ? 
-I  know  not  what  he 


0th. 

lago. 

0th. 

lago. 

0th. 


With  her  ? 

With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 
Lie  with  her !  lie  on  her  ! — We  say,  lie  on 
her,  when  they  belie  her:  lie  with  her!  that's 
fulsome. — Handkerchief, — confessions, — handker- 
chief.— To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour. 
— First,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess : — I 
tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in 
such  shadowing  passion,  without  some  instruction.^'^ 
It  is  not  words,  that  shake  me  thus : — Pish ! — 
Noses,  ears,  and  lips  :** — Is  it  possible  ? — Con- 
fess ! — Handkerchief! — 0  devil ! — 

\_Falh  in  a  Trance, 
lago.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work  !     Thus   credulous   fools   are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus. 
All  guiltless  meet  reproach. — What,  ho  !  mv  lord ! 

Enter  Cassto. 

My  lord,  I  say  !  Othello  ! — How  now,  Cassio  ? 

Cas.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy  ; 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cas.  Hub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear: 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.     Look,  ho  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  straight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. — 

[Exit  Cas. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

0th.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

lago.  I  mock  you  !  no,  by  heaven : 

'Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 
0th.  A  horned  man  's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

lago.  There  's  many  a  beast  then  in  a  populous 
city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 


0th.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 
lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man  ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that 's  but  yok'd, 
May  draw  with  you  :  there  's  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unpropor  beds, 
Which   they  daro   swear   peculiar ;    your   case   is 

better. 
O,  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  w-anton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste !  No,  let  me  know  ; 
And,  knowing,  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall 
be. 
0th.  O,  thou  art  wise  ;  tis  certain. 
lago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list. 
Whilst  you  were  here,  ere  while  mad  with  your 

grief, 
(A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man,) 
Cassio  came  hither :  I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'sense  upon  your  ecstasy  ; 
Bade  hiiu  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me ; 
The  which  he  promis'd.     Do  but  encave  yourself, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns, 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife ; 
I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.     Marry,  patience ; 
Or  1  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen, 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th,  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

lago.  That 's  not  amiss ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[0th.  withdrawt. 
Now  wiU  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that,  by  selling  her  desires, 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes :  it  is  a  creature, 
That  dotes  on  Cassio, — as  'tis  the  strumpet's  plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one ; — 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter: — Here  he  comes  : — 

Re-enter  Cassio. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad ; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy'^  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour. 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 
Cas.  The  worser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition. 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.    Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure 
oft. 
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Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power. 

\_Speaking  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ? 

Cos.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

0th.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  !  [Aside. 

lago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  rogue !  I  think  i'faith,  she  loves 
me. 

Otli.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

[^Aside. 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 

0th.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er :  Go  to ;  well  said,  weU  said.  [Aside. 

lago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry  her: 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  Do  you  triumph,  Eoman  ?  do  you  triumph? 

[Aside. 

Cas.  I  marry  her  ! — what  ?  a  customer  !^^  I  pr'y- 
thee,  hear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it 
so  unwholesome.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  So,  so,  so,  so :  They  laugh  that  win.  [Aside. 

logo.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall  marry 
her. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

lago.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

0th.  Have  you  scored  me  ?  Well.  [Aside. 

Cas.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  she 
is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th.  lago  beckons  me ;  now  he  begins  the  story. 

[Aside. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now ;  she  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the 
sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians ;  and  thither  comes 
this  bauble ;  by  this  hand,  she  falls  thus  about  my 
neck ; 

0th.  Crying,  0  dear  Cassio!  as  it  were:  his 
gesture  imports  it.  [Aside. 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ; 
BO  hales,  and  pulls  me :  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 

0th.  Now  he  tells,  how  she  plucked  him  to  my 
chamber :  0,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that 
dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  [Aside. 

Cas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

Jago.  Before  me  !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cas.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew !"  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief, 
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you  gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take 
it.  I  must  take  out  the  whole  work  ? — A  likely 
piece  of  work,  that  you  should  find  it  in  your 
chamber,  and  not  know  who  left  it  there  I  This  is 
some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the  work  ? 
There,— give  it  your  hobby-horse:  wheresoever 
you  had  it,  I  '11  take  out  no  work  on 't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ? 
how  now  ? 

0th.  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handker- 
chief! [Aside. 

Hian.  An  you  '11  come  to  supper  to-night,  you 
may :  an  you  wUl  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  [Exit. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  'Faith  I  must,  she  '11  raQ  in  the  street  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  come ;  Will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to  ;  say  no  more.  [Exit  Cas. 

0th.  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his  nee? 

Olh.  O,  lago ! 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th.  Was  that  mine  ? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 
prizes  the  foohsh  woman,  your  wife !  she  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing : — 
A  fine  woman !  a  fair  woman !  a  sweet  woman ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned 
to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live :  No,  my  heart  is 
turned  to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 
O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature:  she 
might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and  command  him 
tasks. 

lago.  Nay,  that 's  not  your  way. 

0th.  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is  : — So 
delicate  with  her  needle  ! — An  admirable  musician  ! 
O,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear ! — Of 
so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention ! — 

lago.  She 's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

0th.  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times : — Arid 
then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition ! 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th.  Nay,  that 's  certain  :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago ! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give 
her  patent  to  offend ;  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
comes  near  nobody. 
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0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes  : — Cuckold  me ! 

lago.  0,  'tis  foul  in  her. 

0th.  With  mine  officer ! 

lago.  That 's  fouler. 

0th.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this  night : — 
I'U  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovido  my  mind  again : — this  night, 
lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

0th.  Good,  good :  the  justice  of  it  pleases  ;  very 
good. 

lago.  And,  for  Cassio, — let  me  be  his  under- 
taker :   You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

\_A  Trumpet  within. 

0th.  Excellent  good.  —  What  trumpet  is  that 
same  ? 

lago.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.     'Tis  Lo- 
dovico. 
Come  from  the  duke:  and,  see,  your  wife  is  with  him. 

JUnter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod.  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

\_Oives  him  a  Packet. 

0th.  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Opens  the  Packet,  and  reads. 

Des.  And  what 's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodo- 
vico ? 

lago.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Xod.  I  thank  you :  How  does  lieutenant  Cassio  ? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des.  Cousin,  there  's  fallen  between  hiui  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

0th.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.        "  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will" — 

[Heads. 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ;  lie  's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Ls  there  division  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one ;  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

0th.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Olh.  Are  you  wise  ? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him  ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  liim  home. 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on  't. 

T.  R 


Indeed  ? 
My  lord  ? 


Oth. 

Des. 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

-De».  How,  sweet  Othello  ? 

Oth.  Devil !  [Striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not   be   believ'd   ia 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it :  'Tis  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

Oth.  O  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tearg,w 
Each  di-op  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile : — 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you. 

[Ooing. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady : — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Mistress, 

Des.  My  lord? 

Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay ;  you  did  wish,  that  I  would  make  her 
turn  : 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again  ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep : 
And  she  's  obedient,  as  you  say, — obedient, — 
Very  obedient ; — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O  well-painted  passion  ! 
I  am  commanded  liome  : — Get  you  away  ; 
I  '11  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice  ; — Hence,  avaunt ! 

[Exit  Des. 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And, — sir,  to-night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  mon- 
kies!6»  [Exit. 

Lod.  Is   this   the   noble   Moor  whom   our   full 
senate 
Call — all-in-all  sufilcieut  ?— This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 

lago.  He  is  much  chang'J. 

Ixid.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  lie  not  light  of  brain  I 

lago.  He  is  that  he  is ;  I  may  not  breathe  m* 
censure. 
What  he  might  be, — if,  what  lie  might,  he  is  not, — 
I  would  to  heaven,  ho  were. 

Lod.  AVhat,  strike  his  wife! 

lago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  Yet  'would  1 
knew. 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 
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Lod.  Is  it  his  use  ? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

lago.  Alas,  alas ! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  observe 

him  ; 
Ajid  his  ovm  courses  will  denote  him  so, 
That  I  may  save  my  speech  :  Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I  am  sorry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him. 

'[Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Roo7n  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th,.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 

Emit.  Nor  ever  heard  ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

0th.  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  toge- 
ther. 

Emil.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm  ;   and  then  I 
heard 
Each  syllable,  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way  ? 

Emil.  Never. 

0th.  To  fetch  her  ftm,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  uor 
nothing  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  That 's  strange. 

Emil.  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest, 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake  :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  ! 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true, 
There 's  no  man  happy  ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

0th.  Bid  her  come  hither  : — go. — 

[Exit  Emil. 
She  says  enough  ;--yet  she  's  a  simple  bawd. 
That  cannot  say  as  much.     This  is  a  subtle  whore; 
A  closet-lock-and-key  of  villanous  secrets  : 
And  yet  she'll  kneel,  and  pray;  I  have  seen  her  do't. 

Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Desdemona. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 
0th.  Bray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des.  W  hat  is  your  pleasure  ? 
0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes ; 

Look  in  my  face. 


\ 


Des. 


What  horrible  fancy  's  this  ? 


Olh.  Some  of  your  function,  mistress  ; 

[To  Emu. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door ; 
Cough,  or  cry — hem,  if  anybody  come : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery  ; — nay,  despatch. 

[Exit  Emil. 

Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
import  ? 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words. 
But  not  the  words. 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord  ;  your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

Olh.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devus  them- 
selves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee:    therefore   be  double- 

damu'd. 
Swear — thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  false  as 
heU. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  whom  ?  How  am 
I  false  ? 

Oth.  O  Desdemona ! — away  !  away  !  away  ! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  ! — Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you.  my  father  do  suspect. 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  ;  if  you  have,  lost  him, 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

Oth.  Had  it  pleas' d  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience  :  but  (alas  !)  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmo^lng  finger  at, — 
O!  O! 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too  ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart ; 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  ; 
Ttie  fountain  from  the  which  m>'  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To   knot   and   gender   in !— turn  thy  complexion 

there ! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim  ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! . 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

Olh.  O,  ay  ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles, 
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That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O  thou  weed, 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet. 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee. — 'Would,  thou  had'st 
ne'er  been  born ! 

Bes.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

0th.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?     What  committed ! 
Committed  ! — 0  thou  public  commoner ! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty, 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What  committed  ! 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
And  will  not  hear  it :  What  committed ! — 
Impudent  strumpet ! 

De*.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

De».  No,  as  I  am  a  christian : 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord, 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be — not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

0th.  Wliat,  not  a  whore  ? 

De«.  Js'o,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

Oth.  Is  it  possible  P 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us  ! 

Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  ; 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress. 

Be-enter  E.\iii,ia. 

That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You  !  you  !  av,  you  ! 
We  have  done  our  course  ;  there  's  money  for  your 

pains; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 

\_Exit. 

Emil.    Alas,   what   does    this    gentleman   con- 
ceive ? — 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  ladv  ? 

Des.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  what 's  the  matter  with  my 
lord  ? 

Des.  With  who  ? 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Deg.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I  have  none :  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia  ; 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  answer  I  have  none, 
But  what  should  go  by  water.    Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — remember ; — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emil.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed  !  \_Exit. 


Des.  'Tis  meet  I  should  be  uu'd  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse  ? 

Re-enter  Emilia,  icith  Iaoo. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?     How  vt 
it  with  you  ? 

Det.  I  cannot  tell.     Those,  that  do  teach  young 
babes, 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

lago.  What 's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  lago  P 

lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her,  whore ;   a  beggar,  in  his 
drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  caliet. 

lago.  Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure,  I  am  none  such. 

logo.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  Alas,  the  day  ! 

Emil.  Has  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  call'd — whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep? 

Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

lago.  Beshrew  him  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  Know. 

Emil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander  ;  I  '11  be  hang'd  else. 

logo.  Fye,  there  is  no  such  man ;   it  is  impos- 
sible. 

Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him ! 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him !   and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  like- 
lihood ? 
Tlje  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most  villanous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow : — 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou'dst  unfold 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  ksh  the  rascal  naked  through  the  w^orld. 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

logo.  Speak  within  do(Mr. 

Emil.  O,  fye  upon  him  !  some  such  squire  he  wm, 
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That  turn'fl  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

lago.  Tou  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  O  good  lago, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  this  light  of  hea- 
ven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel : — 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will, — though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me  !    Unkindness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  say,  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

lago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;   'tis  but  his  hu- 
mour ; 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des.  If  'twere  no  other, — 

lago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant  you.         [^Trumpets. 
Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper ! 
And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stay  : 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

\_Exeunt  Des.  and  Emil. 

Enter  Eodeeigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'st  justly  with 
me. 

lago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Bod.  Every  day  thou  doff'st  me  with  some  de- 
vice, lago ;  aud  rather  (as  it  seems  to  me  now,) 
keep'st  from  me  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest  me 
with  the  least  advantage  of  hope.  I  wOl,  indeed, 
no  longer  endure  it :  Nor  am  I  yet  persuaded,  to 
put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  foolishly  suf- 
fered. 

lago.  Win  you  hear  me,  Eoderigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  for  your 
words,  and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  Tou  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted 
mj'self  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have 
had  fi'otn  me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half 
have  corrupted  a  votarist :  Tou  have  told  me — she 
has  received  them,  and  returned  me  expectations 
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and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquittance  ; 
but  I  find  none. 

lago.  Well ;  go  to  ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man ; 
nor  'tis  not  very  well :  By  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is 
very  scurvy ;  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed  in  it. 

lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona:  If  she  will  return 
me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent 
my  unlawful  solicitation ;  if  not,  assure  yourself,  I 
will  seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

lago.  Tou  have  said  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what  I 
protest  intendment  of  doing. 

logo.  Why,  now  I  see  there's  mettle  in  thee ; 
and  even,  from  this  instant,  do  buUd  on  thee  a 
better  opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  Eoderigo :  Thou  hast  taken  against  me  a 
most  just  exception ;  b\it,  yet,  I  protest,  I  have 
dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared ;  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment. 
But,  Eoderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within  thee  indeed, 
which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than 
ever, — I  mean,  purpose,  courage,  and  valour, — this 
night  show  it :  if  thou  the  next  night  following 
enjoyest  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world 
with  treachery,  and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason,  and 
compass  ? 

logo.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  OtheUo  and  Des- 
demona return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  O,  no  ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
awa3'  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode 
be  lingered  here  by  some  accident ;  wherein  none 
can  be  so  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean — removing  of  him.  , 

logo.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othel- 
lo's place  ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

lago.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit,  and 
a  right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlot,  and 
thither  will  I  go  to  hira  ; — he  knows  not  yet  of  his 
honourable  fortune :  if  you  will  watch  his  going 
thence,  (which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between 
twelve  and  one,)  you  may  take  him  at  your  plea- 
sure ;  I  will  be  near  to  second  your  attempt,  and 
he  shall  fall  between  us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed 
at  it,  but  go  along  with  me ;    I  will  show  vou 
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sucli  a  necessity  iu  his  death,  that  you  shall  think 
yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high 
supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste :  about  it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  shall,  be  satisfied.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 

further. 
0th.  O,  pardon  me ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your 

ladyship. 
Des.  Tour  honour  is  most  welcome. 
0th.  Will  you  walk,  sir?— 

O, — Desdcmona, 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be 
returned  forthwith :  dismiss  your  attendant  there  ; 
look,  it  be  done. 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  0th,,  Lod.,  and  Atten. 
Emit.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than 

he  did. 
Des.  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent ; 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emit.  Dismiss  me ! 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emit.  I  would,  you  had  never  seen  him  ! 
Des.  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  doth  so  approve 
him. 
That    even    his    stubbornness,    his    checks,    and 

frowns, — 
Pr'ythee,  unpin   me, — have   grace  and  favour  in 
them. 
Emil.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on 

the  bed. 
Des.  All 's  one  :—  Good  father !  how  foolish  are 
our  minds ! 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd — Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  she  lov'd,  prov'd  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her :  she  had  a  song  of — willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune. 
And  sho  died  singing  it :  That  song,  to-night, 
VV  ill  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
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But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 

And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pr'ythee,  despatch. 

Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Des.  No,  unpin  me  here. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 

Des.  And  he  speaka  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  who  wouid  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  of  his 
nether  lip. 

Des.  The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 

iSin^ng 

Sing  all  a  green  willow ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  bead  on  her  kuee. 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmar'd  her  moans ; 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften'd  the  stones  ■ 

Lay  by  these : 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 
Pr'ythee,  hie  thee ;  he  '11  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve, — 
Nay,   that 's   not   next. — Hark !    who   is   it  that 
knocks  ? 
Emil.  It  is  the  wind. 

Des.  I  called  my  love,  false  love  ;  but  what  said  he  then  .' 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
If  I  court  mo  women,  you'll  couch  with  mo  men. 

So,  get  thee  gone ;    good  night.     Mine  eyes  do 

itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

Emil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so. — O,  these  men, 
these  men ! — 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light ;  | 

I  might  do  it  as  well  i'  the  dark.  i 

Des.  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :    'Tis  a  great 
price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.  Good  troth,  I  think  thou  would'st  not 

Emil.  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  should ;  and  \u» 

do 't,  when  I  had  done.     ^larry    I  would  not  do 
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such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring ;  nor  for  measures  of 
lawn ;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any 
petty  exhibition :  but,  for  the  whole  world, — Why, 
who  would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to 
make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  should  venture  purgatory 
for  't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
for  the  whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the 
world  ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis 
a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly 
make  it  right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world   they 

play'd  for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults. 
If  wives  do  fall :  Say,  that  they  slack  their  duties. 
And  pour  out  treasures  into  foreign  laps  ; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 


Throwing  restraint  upon  us  ;  or,  say,  they  strike  us, 

Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite ; 

Why,  we  have  galls;   and,  though  we  have  some 

grace, 
Tet  we  have  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know. 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them :  they  see,  and 

smell. 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  Is  it  sport  ? 
I  think  it  is  ;  And  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think,  it  doth  ;  Is  't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  so  too  :  And  have  not  we  affections  ? 
Desires  for  sport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well :  else,  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  to. 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night :  Heaven  me  such 

usage  send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but,  by  bad,  mend ! 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  Iago  and  Eodeeigo. 

lago.  Here,  stand  behind  this   bulk ;    straight 
will  he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  ; 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing ;  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow  : 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that. 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Mod.  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in  't. 
Iago.  Here,  at  thy  band ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
sword.  [Setires  to  a  little  distance. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons  : — 
'Tis  but  a  man  gone  : — forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies. 

[Goes  to  his  stand. 
Iago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat^  almost  to 
the  sense. 
And  he  grows  angry.    Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain :  Live  Eoderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him,*' 
As  gifts  to  Desdemoua  ; 
It  must  not  be :  if  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
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That  makes  me  ugly  ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;    there  stand  I  in  much 

peril : 
No,  he  must  die : — But  so,  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Bod.  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he  ; — Villain,  thou  diest. 
[Rushes  from  his  post,  and  makes  a  pass  at 
Gas. 
Cas.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think' st ; 
I  win  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Draws,  and  wounds  Eod. 
Rod.  O,  I  am  slain ! 

[Iago  rushes  from  Ms  post,  cuts  Cas.  behind  in 
the  Leg,  and  exit. 
Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever  : — Help,  ho  !  murder  ! 
murder !  [Folk. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  distance. 

0th.  The  voice  of  Cassio : — Iago  keeps  his  word. 
Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am  ! 
0th.  Hark  !  'tis  even  so. 

Cas.  O,  help  !  ho  !  light !  a  surgeon ! 
0th.  'Tis  he; — O  brave  Iago,  honest,  and  just, 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong ! 
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Tboii  tcachcst  me, — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead, 
And  your  fate  liies  apace  : — Strumpet,  I  conio  : 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 

blotted ; 
Thy  bed  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's   blood  be 

spotted.  lExit  0th. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Geatiano,  at  a  distance. 

Cas.  What,  ho!  no  watch  ?  no  passage?*^  mur- 
der !  murder ! 
Gra.  'Tis  some  mischance  ;  the  cry  is  very  dire- 
ful. 
Cas.  O,  help ! 
Lod.  Hark ! 

Mod.  0  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans  ; — it  is  a  heavy  night : 
These  may  be  counterfeits ;  let 's  think 't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Jtod.    No  body  come  ?    then   shall  I  bleed   to 
death. 

Enter  Iago,  with  a  Light. 
Lod  Hark! 
Ora.  Here  's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light 

and  weapons. 
Iago.  "Who  is  there  ?  whose  noise  is  this,  that 

cries  on  murder  ? 
Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago.  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cas.  Here,  here ;  for  heaven's  sake,  lielp  me. 
Iago.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
Lod.  Tlie  same,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
Iago.  What  are  you  hero  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 
Cas.  Iago  ?  0,  I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  some  help. 

Iago.  O  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  doue 

this? 
Cas.  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  O  treacherous  villains  ! — 

What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

\_To  Lod.  and  Gea. 
Bod.  O,  help  me  here ! 
Cas.  That 's  one  of  them. 

Iago.  O  murderous  slave  !  O  villain  ! 

[Iago  stabs  Eod. 
Hod.  0  damn'd  Iago  !  0  inhuman  dog  !— 
0!0!0! 

Iago.  Kill  men   i'  the  dark  ! — Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves  ? — 
How  silent  is  tiiis  town  ! — Ho !  murder !  murder  ! 
A\niat  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 


Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

Iago.  Signior  Lodovico  ? 

Lod.  He,  sir. 

Iago.  I  cry  you  mercy ;  Here  is  Cassio  hurt 
By  villains. 

Ora.  Cassio  ? 

Iago.  How  is  it.  brother  ? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  — 

Light,  gentlemen  ;  I  '11  bind  it  with  my  shirt 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is't  that 

cry'd? 
Iago.  Who  is  't  that  cry'd  ? 
Bian.  O  my  dear  Cassio  !  my  sweet  Cassio  ! 
O  Cassio !  Cassio  !  Cassio  ! 

Iago.  O   notable  strumpet ! — Cassio,   may   you 
suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 
Cas.  No. 
Ora.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus  :  I  have  been 

to  seek  you. 
Iago.  Lend  me  a  garter :  So. — O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  I 

Bian.    Alas,   he   faints  :  —  O    Cassio  !    Cassio  ! 

Cassio ! 
Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  a  whUe,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come  ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Eoderigo  ?  no : — Yes,  sure  ;  O  heaven !  Eoderigo. 
Ora.  WTiat,  of  Venice  ? 
Iago.  Even  he,  sir  ;  did  you  know  him  ? 
Gra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

Iago.  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  your  gentle  par- 
don ; 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Ora.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ? — O,  a  chair,  a  chair  I 
Gra.  Et)dcrigoI 

logo.  He,  he,  'tis  he  : — 0,  that 's  well  said ; — 
the  chair : —  \_A  Chair  brought  in. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence  ; 
I 'U  fetch  the  general's  surgeon. — For  you,  mistress, 

[To  Bias. 
Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  slain  hero,  ' 

Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend :   What  malice  was  between 
you? 
Cas.  None  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
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lago.   [To   BlAN.]    Wliat,  look  you  pale  ? — O, 
bear  him  out  o'  the  air. — 

[Cas.  and  Eon.  are  borne  of. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen : — Look  you  pale,  mis- 
tress ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ? — ■ 
Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon  : — 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her  ; 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  wUl  speak. 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.    'Las,   what 's   the   matter ;    what 's   the 
matter,  husband  ? 

la^o.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark. 
By  Eoderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd  ; 
He 's  almost  slain,  and  Eoderigo  dead. 

JEV»iZ.  Alas  good  gentleman  !  alas,  good  Cassio ! 

laffo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'ythee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night : — 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 

£ian.  He  supp'd  at  my  house ;  but  I  therefore 
shake  not. 

lago.  0,  did  he  so  ?  I  charge  you,  go  with  me. 

Umil.  Fye,  fye  upon  the  strumpet ! 

JBian.  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honest. 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emil.  As  I  ?  foh  !  fye  upon  thee  ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let 's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dress' d: — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ? — This  is  the  night,  [Aside. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IT. — A  Bedchamber  :  Desdemona  in  bed 
asleep.     A  Light  burning. 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul, — ■ 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  !— 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  blood  ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[lakes  off  his  Sword. 
Tet  she  must  die,  else  she  'U  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light  ■.'^ 
K I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me : — but  once  put  out  thine, 
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Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 

That  can  thy  light  relume.     When  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wither : — I'  U  smell  it  on  the  tree. — 

[Kissing  her. 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break   her   sword !  —  One   more,   one 

more. — 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after  : — One  more,  and  this  the  last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  This  sorrow's  heavenly  ; 
It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes — 

Bes.  Who's  there?  OtheUo? 

0th.  Kj,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
UnreconcU'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.    Alas,  my  lord,  what   may  you  mean  by 
that? 

0th.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by : 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No, — Heaven  forefend  ! — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then,  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th.  Humph! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you  ;  for  you  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roU  so  :    Why  I  should  feai',  I 

know  not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

0th.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

0th.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.    That    death's    unnatural,   that    kills   for 
loving. — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  ; 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so  :  What 's  the  matter  ? 

0th.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd,  and 
gave  thee,  «^ 

Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 
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Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ; 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

0th.  Swcot  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  perjury  ;  thou  'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Deg.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th.  Tes,  presently : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conception. 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

0th.  I  say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  his 
hand. 

0  perjur'd  woman !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, — 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice  :** 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it  then ; 

I  never  gave  it  him : — Send  for  him  hither, 
And  let  him  confess  a  truth. 

0th:  He  hath  confess'd. 

Des.  What,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee. 

Des.  How?  unlawfully? 

0th.  Ay. 

Des.  He  '11  not  say  so. 

0th.  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd  • 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 

Des.  My  fear  interprets  then, — What,  is  he  dead  ? 

0th.  Had  all  his  haira  been  lives,  my  gjreat  re- 
venge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des.  Alas  !  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

0th.  Out,  strumpet!  Weep'st  thou  for  him  to 
my  face  ? 

Des.  O,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

0th.  Dow^n,  strumpet ! 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 

0th.  Nay,  if  you  strive, 

Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

0th.  Being  done, 

There  is  no  pause. 

Des.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

0th.  It  is  too  late.*'  [iZe  smothers  her. 

Emil.  [Within.']  My  lord,  my  lord!    what  ho! 
my  lord !  my  lord ! 
Vj^A.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Not  dead !  not  yet 
quite  dead  ? 
T.  B 


I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 

I  woiild  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. — 

So,  so. 

'Emil.   [  JVithin.]   What  ho !  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

0th.  Who  '8  there  ? 

Emil.    \Within.']    O,  good  my   lord,   I  would 
speak  a  word  with  you. 

0th.  Tes ; — 'tis  Emilia: — by  and  by. — She's  dead. 
'Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death  ; 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.     Shall  she  come  in?  Were't 

good? 
I  think,  she  stirs  again : — No. — What 's  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she  '11  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : 
My  wife  !  my  wife  I  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife  : 
O,  insupportable !   0  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon  ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Emil.  [  JVithin.']    I  do  beseech  you  I  may  speak 
with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord ! 

0th.    I  had  forgot  thee :  O,  come  in,  Emilia: — 
Soft, — by  and  by, — Let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 
Where  art  thou  ?  What 's  the  matter  with  thee 
now  ?  [  Unlocks  the  Door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

i      Emil.   O,  good  my  lord,  yonder's  foul  murder 
done. 

0th.  What?  now? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord ! 

0th.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont ; 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young  Ve- 
netian, 
CaU'd— Eoderigo. 

0th.  Eoderigo  kill'd 

And  Cassio  kill'd  ? 

Emil.  No,  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

0th.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  ?   Then  murder 's  out  of 
tune. 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Des.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murder'd ! 

Emil.  Alas !  what  cry  is  that  P 

0th.   That!  what? 

Emil.  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's  voice : — 
Help !  help,  ho !  help ! — O  lady,  speak  again ! 
Sweet  Desdemona !  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak ! 

Des.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  ? 
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Des.  Nobody;  I  myself ;  farewell: 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord ;  O,  farewell.   [Dies. 

0th.   Why,  how  should  she  be  murder'd  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

0th.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  said  so ;  I  must  needs  report  the  truth. 

0th.   She  's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ; 
'Twas  I  that  kiU'd  her. 

Emil.  O,  the  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

OtJi.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

0th.  She  was  false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  ;  O,  she  was  heavenly  true ! 

0th.   Cassio  did  tup  her ;  ask  thy  husband  else. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity ;  Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

Olh,.  Thy  husband. 

Emil.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

0th.  Ay,  with  Cassio. 

Nay,  had  she  been  true. 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I  'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  first ; 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  What  needs  this  iterance,**  woman  ?  I  say, 
thy  husband. 

Emil.  O    mistress,   viUany   hath    made    mocks 
with  love ! — 
My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false  ? 

0th.  He,  woman ; 

I  say,  thy  husband ;  Dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart ; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th.  Ha! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th.  Peace,  you  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     O  guU  !    O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword  ;   I  'U  make  thee  known, 
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Though  I  lost  twenty  lives  : — Help !  help !  ho  ! 
help! 

The  Moor  has  kiU'd  my  mistress ;  Murder !  mur- 
der! 

Enter  Montano,  Gbatiaso,  and  Iago. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter ! — How  now,  general  ? 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  Iago  ?  you  have  done 
well, 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Ora.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Emil.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'st  a  nian  : 
He  says,  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false : 
I  know,  thou  didst  not,  thou  art  not  such  a  villain  ; 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  fuU. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;    and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  teU  him,  she  was  false  ? 

Iago.  I  did. 

Emil.  Tou  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie  : — 
She  false  with  Cassio  !— Did  you  say  with  Cassio  ? 

Iago.  With  Cassio,  mistress ;  Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue. 

Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound 
to  speak ; 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed. 

All.  O  heavens  forefend  ! 

Emil.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 

0th.  Nay,  stare  not,  masters ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Qra.  'Tis  a  strange  truth. 

Man.  O  monstrous  act ! 

Emil.  ViUany,  vUlany,  viUany ! — 

I  think  upon  't, — I  think, — I  smell't ; — O  viUany ! 
I  thought  so  then  ;W — I  'U  kiU  myself  for  grief. — 

0  viUany,  viUany ! 

Iago.  What,  are  you  mad  ?    I  charge  you,  get 
you  home. 

Emil.  Good   gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
speak ;     '    • 
'Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now : — 
Perchance,  Iago,  I  wUl  ne'er  go  home. 

0th.  O  !   O  !    O  I  [Hanging  over  his  wife. 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar ; 

Por  thou  hast  kUl'd  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  ere  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th.  O,  she  was  foul ! —  [Bising. 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle :    There  lies  your 

niece, 
Whose   breath,  indeed,  these  hands   have  newly 

stopp'd: 
I  know,  this  act  shows  horrible  and  gjrim. 
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Qrn.  Poor  Desdemona !  I  am  glad  th)'  fatlier'a 
dead; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  g^ef 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live  now, 
This  sight  would  make  liira  do  a  dcsp(>rate  turn, 
Yea,  ciu-se  his  bettor  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

0th.  'Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed  ;**  Cassio  confeBs'd 

it: 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her  ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

Emil.  O  heaven  !  O  heavenly  powers ! 
Ia(]o.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil.     'Twill  out,  'twill  out ; — I  hold  my  peace, 
sir  ?  no ; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air ; 
Let  heaven,  and  men.  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I  '11  speak. 
lago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 
Emil.  I  will  not. 

[I  AGO  offers  to  stab  his  Wife. 
Gra.  Fye ! 

Tour  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Emil.  O  thou  dull  Moor !  that  handkerchief  thou 
speak' st  of 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband  ; 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it. 

lago.  Villanous  whore ! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Cassio !  no,  alas  ;  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give 't  my  husband. 

lago.  Filth,  thou  liest. 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not;   I  do  not,  gentle- 
men : 
0  murd'rous  coxcomb  !  what-shoidd  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife. 

[Iago  stahs  Emil.,  then  runs  out. 

0th.  Are  there  no  stones  iu  heaven, 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? — Precious  vilhiin  ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  ;  sure,  he  has   kill'd   his 

wife. 
Emil.  Ay,  ay  ;  O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress'  side  ! 
Gra.  He  's  gone,  but  his  wife  '»  kill'd. 
Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.    Take  you  this 
weapon. 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  liim  not  pass. 


But  kill  him  rather ;  I  *11  after  that  same  villain. 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave.     {^Exeunt  MoN.  and  Gha. 

Olh.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword : — 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  can'st  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  swan, 
And  die  in  music  ; — "  Willow,  willow,  willow." — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor; 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die, — I  die.  [Die*. 

0th.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber. 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper  ; — 
O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Gra.  [  Within.']  K  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost 
thee  dear ; 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

Olh.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  speak  with  me, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Be-enter  Gbatiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  Behold !  I  have  a  weapon  ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop  :— But,  O  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  f  'tis  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapou'd 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires  ; — Where  should  Othello  go  ? — 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  O  ill-starr'd  wench  I 
Pale  as  thy  smock  !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl  f 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — 
O  cursed,  cursed  slave  ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  iu  winds  !  roast  me  in  sulphur! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulf*  of  liquid  fire  !^ 
O  Desdemona !  Desdemona  !  dead  ? 
Dead?  0!  O!  Ol 

Enter  Lodotico,  Montano,  Cassio,  carried  id  a 
Chair,  and  Officers,  with  Iaoo,  prisoner. 

\      Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 
\  man  ? 

\       Oth.  That 's  he,  that  was  Othello ;  here  I  am. 
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OTHELLO,  THE  MOOE  OF  VENICE. 


SOEITE  II. 


Lod.  Where  is   that  viper?   bring  the   villain 
forth. 

0th.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ;'' — ^but  that 's 
a  fable : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devU,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[0th.  wounds  Iago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

Iago.  I  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  kill'd. 

0th.  I  am  not  sorry  neither ;  I  'd  have  thee  live ; 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  O  thou  OtheUo,  that  was  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave, 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

0th.  Why,  any  thing : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confess' d  his  vOlany : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

0th.  Ay. 

Ciw.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

Olh.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

Iago.  Demand  me  nothing:   What  you  know, 
you  know : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 

Lod.  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Ora.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

0th.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befall'n. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :  Here  is  a  letter, 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo  ; 
And  here,  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Eoderigo. 

0th.  O  villain ! 

Oas.  Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross ! 

Lod.  Now  here  's  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Eoderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain ; 
But  that,  belike,  Iago  in  the  interim 
Cflme  in  and  satisfied  him. 

0th.  O  the  pernicious  caitiff! — 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  f 

Cas.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber : 

And  he  himself  confess' d,  but  even  now. 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose. 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

0th.  0  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

Cas.  There  is,  besides,  in  Eoderigo's  letter, — 

How  he  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 

Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
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That  I  was  cast :  And  even  but  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seeming  dead, — Iago  hurt  him, 
Iago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  Ton  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with 
us  ; 
Tour  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his  :  Tou  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
TiU  that  the  nature  of  your  ^ault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state  : — Come,  bring  him  away. 

0th.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 

it; 
No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice:  then  must  you  speak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme  ;  of  one,  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Jiidean,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Eicher  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdu'd 

eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum  :  Set  you  down  this  : 
And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk. 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him — thus.  \_Stabg  himself. 

Lod.  O  bloody  period ! 

Ora.  All,  that 's  spoke,  is  marr'd. 

0th.  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee ; — No  way 

but  this,  [Falling  upon  Des. 

Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Dies. 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had   no 
weapon ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  O  Spartan  dog. 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed  ;   [To  Iago. 
This  is  thy  work  :  the  object  poisons  sight ; — • 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiuno,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  to  you. — To  you,  lord  governor, 
Eemains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,— O  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard;  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate. 

[Uxeuat. 


NOTES  TO  OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


'   Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance. 
That  is,  with  ostentatious  circumlocution.     In  Mas- 
singer's  Picture,  we  have  the  word  circumstance  used  in 
the  same  sense : — 

And  therefore  without  circunutance  to  the  point. 

'  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife. 
This  line  has  puzzled  the  commentators  of  Shakspere  ; 
Cassio  is  unmarried,  and  not,  therefore,  damned  by  an 
unequal  or  improper  alliance.  Mr.  Steevens  ventures 
the  suggestion  that  lago  alludes  to  a  report  that  Cassio 
should  marry  Bianca,  the  courtezan,  and  infers  that 
Cassio  was  almost  drawn  into  and  damned  by  such  a 
connection.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  explanation,  though  it  has 
been  much  objected  to,  seems  certainly  ingenious  and 
reasonable.  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  true  reading  here  is, — 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  l\fei 
And  that  Shakspere  alludes  to  the  judgment  denounced 
in  the  gospel  against  those  of  whom  all  men  speak 
well.  The  character  of  Cassio  is  certainly  such  as 
would  be  very  likely  to  draw  upon  him  all  the  perils 
of  this  denunciation,  literally  understood.  Well-bred, 
easy,  sociable,  good-natured;  with  abilities  enough  to 
make  him  agreeable  and  useful,  but  not  sufficient  to 
excite  the  envy  of  his  equals,  or  to  alarm  the  jealousy 
of  his  superiors.  It  ir.ay  be  observed,  too,  that  Shak- 
spere has  thought  it  proper  to  make  lago,  in  several 
other  passages,  bear  his  testimony  to  the  amiable  quali- 
ties of  his  rival." 

»  Toged  consuls,  i.e.  robed  counsellors. 

*  3%ts  counter-caster, 
lago  has  previously  called  Cassio  "  a  great  arithme- 
tician ;"  this  is  a  further  allusion  to  the  same  idea,  as 
sums  were  anciently  reckoned  up  with  counters. 

'  Not  by  the  old  gradation. 
Not  by  the  gradual  and  just  rise,  according  to  merit, 
after  the  ancient  practice. 

'   WJiip  me  such  honest  knaves. 
Knave  is  here  used  for  servant,  but  with  a  mixture  of 
contempt. 

'  What  a  full  fortune  doth  the  thick-lips  owe. 
This  line  is  sometimes  quoted  to  shew  that  the  poet 
gave  Othello  all  the  features  of  a  negro  j   but  this  is 
not  intended,  Roderigo  merely  speaks  of  his  successful 
rival  thus,  in  contempt. 


'  My  house  is  not  a  grange. 
Orange  is  commonly  used  to  signify  a  lone  houge 
standing  distant  from  other  habitations,  consequently, 
a  place  where  outrage  or  robbery  might  easily  be  com- 
mitted ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  farm  of  a  monas- 
tery, where  the  religious  deposited  their  corn. 

'At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  of  the  night. 
An  uncouth  and  careless  expression,  but  odd-even 
probably  meant  between  twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the 
morning.  In  Macbeth  is  a  similar,  though  less  ambi- 
guous expression,  when,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  the  night  ?"  the  lady  answers : — 

Almost  at  odds  icith  morning,  which  is  which. 

">  In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
In  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to,  and  extravagant  in  its 
Latin  signification  for  wandering.      IVheeling   bears  a 
similar  sense,  signifying  moving  in  circles,  unprofitable 
action,  motion  without  progression. 

"  A  voice  potential. 

As  double  as  the  duke's. 
From  Thomas's  History  of  Italy,  4to,  1560,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  popular,  though  false  opinion,  that  the 
Duke  of  Venice  had  two  voices  or  two  votes  in  the 
ballot,  on  state  matters ;  but  double  and  single,  in  some 
senses,  signified  strong  and  weak.  AVhen  Macbeth 
speaks  of  his  "  single  state  of  man,"  he  means  his  weak 
and  nervous  state  of  mind.  As  double  as  the  duke's, 
may,  therefore,  only  mean  as  influential  as  the  duke's. 

"  May  speak,  unbonnetted. 
To  speak  unbonnetted,  is  to  speak  with  the  cap  off, 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  poet's  meaning.  Mr. 
Theobald  says : — "  Othello  means  to  say  that  his  birth 
and  services  set  him  upon  such  a  rank,  that  he  may 
speak  to  a  senator  of  Venice  with  his  hat  on:  i.e., 
without  showing  any  marks  of  deference  or  inequality. 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  Shakspere  wrote : — 
"  May  speak,  and,  bonnetted,  &c." 

>'   Unhoused,  i.e.  free  from  domestic  cares. 

"  Bond-slaves  aud  pagans. 

Mr.  Theobald  substitutes  pageants  for  pagans;  but 
'the  word  is,  doubtless,  correct  as  it  stands.  Brabantio 
uses  the  word  in  contempt  of  Othello  and  his  com- 
plexion, and  implies,  that  if  such  actions  are  permitted, 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state  will  be  usurped  by  slaves 

5  and  heathens. 

i       '*  Composition,  i.e.,  consistency,  agrcem"nt. 


NOTES  TO  OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VEKICE. 


"  Sut  that  it  stands  not  in  such  tcarlike  brace. 

That  is,  not  in  such  a  state  of  defence.  To  arm,  was 
called  to  brace  on  the  armour. 

"  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ  you. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Venetians  should  have 
employed  a  foreigner,  especially  a  Moor,  to  command 
tljeir  army;  but  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  that 
government  never  to  entrust  the  command  of  an  army 
to  a  native,  for  fear  it  might  encourage  him  to  any 
ambitious  attempt  on  the  sovereignty. 

'*  Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary. 
The  Sagittary  means  the  fictitious  creature  so  called — 
that  is,  an  animal  compounded  of  man  and  horse,  and 
armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver.  The  Sagittary  here  was 
probably  the  sign  of  some  well-known  house  of  enter- 
tainment. 

"  And  portance  in  my  traveTs  history. 
Pope  adopted  the  reading  of  the  old  edition,  which 
is — ■ 

And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history. 

But  all  the  others  read — and  portance — which  appears  to 
mean  conduct.  I  told  her  of  my  being  sold  to  slavery, 
and  how  I  conducted  myself  while  in  that  state. 

*>  77i«  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

Sir  AValter  Raleigh,  in  his  Description  of  Guiana, 
published  in  1596,  a  work  which,  from  its  being  the 
topic  of  general  conversation  at  the  time,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  Shakspere  had  read,  thus  alludes  to 
these  supposed  monstrosities : — "  Next  unto  the  Arvi 
are  two  rivers,  Atoiea  and  Caora,  and  on  that  branch 
which  is  called  Caora  are  a  nation  of  people,  whose 
heads  appear  not  above  their  shoulders ;  which,  though 
it  may  be  thought  a  meere  fable,  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I 
am  resolved  it  is  true,  because  every  childe  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Arromaia  and  Canuri  affirme  the  same.  They 
are  called  Ewaipanoma  :  they  are  reported  to  have  eyes 
in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of 
their  breasts,  and  that  a  long  traine  of  haire  groweth 
backward,  betweene  their  shoulders." 

"  But  not  intentively. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the   eldest  quarto ;   the  first 
folio   has  instinctively:   the  second,  distinctively.     The 
old  word,   which   is   significant   with   attentively,   was 
sometimes  used  by  contemporary  authors. 

'^  Let  me  speak  like  yourself. 
That  is,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  you  would  reason  with 
yourself  in  your  cooler  moments,  when  judgment  is  not 
disturbed  by  passion. 

®  To  sMber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes. 
To  slubber  is  an  inelegant  and  obsolete  word,  meaning 
to  do  imperfectly,  to  neglect  or  obscure. 
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^  Agnize,  i.e.,  acknowledge,  or  avow. 

^  My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortune. 
That  is,   breach  of  common   rules   and  obligations. 
The  old  quarto  has — scorn  of  fortune. 

^  My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 
Speculative   instruments    are   the    eyes;    and   active 
instruments,  the  hands  and  feet. 

"  I  have  looked  on  the  world  for  four  times  seven  years. 
"  From  this  passage,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  lago's  age 
seems  to  be  ascertained;  and  it  corresponds  with  the 
account  in  the  novel  on  which  Othello  is  founded,  where 
he  is  described  as  a  young,  handsome  man.  The  French 
translator  of  Shakspere  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
lago  here  only  speaks  of  those  years  of  his  life  in  which 
he  had  looked  on  the  world  with  an  eye  of  observation. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  he 
should  mention  the  precise  term  of  twenty-eight  years, 
or  to  account  for  his  knowing  so  accurately  when  his 
understanding  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the  operation  of 
his  sagacity,  and  his  observations  on  mankind  com- 
menced." 

"  Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard. 
That  is,  change  thy  appearance,  or  disguise  thyself, 
by  putting  on  an  artificial  beard. 

"  As  luscious  as  locusts. 

At  Tonquin  locusts  are  considered  a  great  delicacy 
not  only  by  the  poor  but  by  the  rich,  and  are  sold  in  the 
market  as  larks  and  quails  are  in  Europe.  By  the 
Levitical  law,  four  sorts  of  them  are  permitted  to  be 
eaten.  Mr.  Steevens  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  fruit  of  the  locust  tree  which  is  here  alluded  to, 
a  long  black  pod,  that  contains  the  seeds,  among  which 
there  is  a  very  sweet  luscious  juice,  of  much  the  same 
consistency  as  fresh  honey. 

^  Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  he  cannot  understand  these  lines, 
and  purposes  to  read, 

Stand  bold,  not  sure. 

But  the  meaning  is  intelligible  : — Cassio's  hopes  not  be- 
ing sick  to  death,  he  is  bold  in  a  belief  of  their  recovery. 
His  hopes  are  not  destroyed  by  despondency. 

"  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair. 
"  The  law,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  makes  the  power  of 
cohabitation  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  a  natural ;  there- 
fore, since  the  most  foolish  woman,  if  pretty,  may  have 
a  child,  no  pretty  woman  is  ever  foolish." 

'*  A  most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor. 

A  wicked  and  licentious  adviser. 

^  All  offices  are  open,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting. 

That  is,  all  rooms,  or  places,  in  the  castle,  at  which 
refreshmenta  are  prepared,  or  served  out. 


NOTES  TO  OTHELLO,  THE  MOOE  OF  VENICE. 


"  A  twiggen  bottle. 

A  twiygen  bottle  Is  a  bottle  covered  with  wicker-work. 
The  quarto  reads  a  wickered  bottle. 

"  /  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  ; — he  dies. 
Jle  dies,  i.e.  he  shall  die.    I  will  be  revenged  by  killing 
him,  he  may  be  supposed  to  say  this,  as  he  is  offering  to 
renew  the  fight. 

^  Lead  him  off. 

These  words  were,  doubtless,  originally  but  a  marginal 
direction  in  the  prompter's  book,  which,  by  negligence, 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  text. 

"  Cast  in  his  mood,  i.e.  discharged  in  his  anger. 

^  Probal,  a  graceless  contraction  of  probable. 

^ She 's  framed  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements. 

She  is  as  liberal  as  the  elements,  out  of  which  all 
things  are  produced. 

*■  Then  put  your  pipes  into  your  hag,  for  I'll  away. 

This  is  probably  a  corruption,  as  his  presence  was 
neither  desired  nor  cai"ed  for.  Sir  T.  Ilanmer  reads — 
and  hie  away. 

**  Full  of  poise,  i.e.  of  weight. 

'^  Excellent  wretch. 

Wretch,  as  applied  to  a  woman,  is  not  a  mere  term  of 
fondness,  but,  says  Johnson,  "  it  expresses  the  utmost 
degree  of  amiableness,  joined  with  an  idea,  which  per- 
haps all  tenderness  includes,  of  feebleness,  softness,  and 
want  of  protection." 

"  To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Mr.  Malone  thinks  exsufilicate  means  swollen.     The 
sense  appears  to  be,  I  will  not  regard  any  such  exagge- 
rated and  whispered  rumours. 

"  Self-bounty,  i.e.  inherent  generosity. 
"  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 

A  haggard  is  a  species  of  wild  hawk,  but  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Webster's  White  Dccil,  it  appears  that  it  was  a 
term  of  reproach  sometimes  applied  to  a  wanton  woman, 
"  Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard .'  fly  to  the  stews." 

*'  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings. 

A  comparison  borrowed  from  falconry  ,  jesses  are  short 
straps  of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which 
she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

*«  Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 

An  allusion  to  the  supposed  forked  horns  of  the 
cuckold. 

*'  Oive  me  a  living  reason. 
A  reason  founded  on  fact  and  experience,  not  on  sur- 
mise or  conjecture.     Something  more  than  a  probability. 


*"  Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 
The  old  quarto  gives  this  line,  as  well  ta  the  two  fol- 
lowing, and  1  think  rightly,  to  lago. 

"  Nay,  but  be  wise :  yet  we  see  nothing  done. 
Dr.  Warburton  finely  says,  that  this  is  an  oblique  and 
secret  mock  at  Othello's  saying,  "  Give  me  the  ocular 
proof." 

"  Unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am. 

That  is,  unfair  assailant ;  she  believes  she  had  been 
guilty  of  an  injustice  to  Othello. 

"  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing 
passion,  without  some  instruction. 

The  meaning  is,  this  terrible  passion  that  now  shaken 
me,  cannot  be  without  a  real  cause,  a  fancied  jealousy 
alone  could  not  produce  such  excitement.  It  is  not 
words  that  shake  me  thus.  This  passion,  which  spreads 
its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  effect  of  some  agency  more 
than  the  operation  of  words ;  it  is  one  of  those  super- 
natural notices  which  men  have  of  unseen  calamities. 

"  Noses,  ears,  and  lips. 

Othello  is  imagining  to  himself  the  familiarities  which 
he  supposed  to  have  passed  between  Cassio  and  his  wife ; 
the  whispering  in  ears,  conjunction  of  lips,  &c. 

"  UtAookish  jealousy,  i.e.  ignorant  jealousy. 

"  What !  a  customer  f 

A  courtezan,  one  that  invites  custom. 

"  'Tis  such  another  fitchew. 

A  fitchew  is  a  pole-cat,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sin- 
gularly lewd  animal. 

^  If  thai  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 

If  women's  tears  could  impregnate  the  earth.  By  the 
doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  new  animals  were  sup- 
posed producible  by  new  combinations  of  matter. 

"  Goats  ami  monkeys. 
"  In  this  exclamation,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  Shakspere 
has  shown  great  art.  lago  in  the  first  scene,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  awaken  his  suspicion,  being  urged  to 
give  some  evident  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Cassio  and  Des- 
demona,  tells  him  it  were  impossible  to  have  occular 
demonstration  of  it,  though  they  should  be  '  as  prime  as 
goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys  :'  these  words,  we  may  suppose, 
still  ring  in  the  ears  of  Othello,  who,  being  now  fully 
convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  rushes  out  with  this 
em])hatic  exclamation  : — lago's  words  were  but  too  true  j 
now,  indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  as  hot  as 
goats  and  monkeys." 

*"  /  have  rvbb'd  this  young  quat. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  this  passage. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  quab,  a  gudgeon,  because  a  man 

grossly  deceived  is  often  called  a  gudgeon.     Mr.  Upton 

reads  quail ;  Dr.  Warburton  retains  knat,  which  is  found 
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in  the  eany  quarto ;  Mr.  Theobald  would  introduce  knot, 
a  small  bird  of  that  name,  and  Di-.  Johnson  says,  that  in  ; 
the  midland  counties  a  quat  is  the  term  for  a  pimple. 

^^  That  IhohVdfromhim. 
That  is,  fooled   or  cheated  him  out  of.     A  boh  for- 
merly signified  a  mock  or  jeer. 

"  Ko'passage,  i.e.  no  passengers. 

"  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. 
Dr.  Warburton  says  this  line  should  be  punctuated 
thus : — 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then — put  out  the  light. 
The  expression  of  putting  out  the  light,  bringing  to 
mind  the  effects  of  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  life, 
he  breaks  short,  and,  with  a  hesitation  very  natural  in 
his  situation,  questions  himself  about  the  effects  of  this 
metaphorical  extinction. 

**  A  murder  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 
This  and  the  two  preceding  lines  are  difficult  of 
explanation,  one  of  the  elder  quartos  reads  : — thou  dost 
stone  thy  heart,  which,  if  it  is  correct,  the  passage  would 
bear  the  following  meaning  —  thou  dost  harden  thy 
heart,  and  so  foi-ce  me  to  send  you  out  of  the  world 
in  the  state  of  the  murdered,  without  preparation  for 
death,  when  I  intended  that  thy  punishment  should  have 
been  a  sacrifice  atoning  for  thy  crime.  If  this  alteration 
is  inadmissible,  we  must  accept  the  following  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage :  —  Thou  hast  hardened  my 
heart  by  this  obstinate  denial  of  thy  guilt,  and  makest 
me  kill  thee  with  the  rage  of  a  murderer,  when  I 
thought  to  have  sacrificed  thee  with  the  calmness  of 
a  priest  striking  a  victim. 


«»  It  is  too  late. 

In  the  elder  quarto,  after  this  speech  of  Othello,  Des- 
demona  thrice  repeats  the  name  of  the  Almighty.  "  As 
this,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  uttered  while  she  is  yet  struggling  with  death,  I 
think  an  editor  may  be  excused  from  inserting  such 
a  circumstance  of  superogatory  horror,  especially  as  it 
is  found  in  but  one  of  the  ancient  copies." 

"  Iterance,  thus  the  folio ;  the  quarto  reads,  iteration. 

"  I  thought  so  then. 

That  is,  at  the  time  when  lago  had  snatched  the 
handkerchief  from  her  hand. 

"  I%at  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed. 

This  is  a  [lassage  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  longer 
space  of  time  is  comprised  in  the  action  of  this  play, 
than  the  scenes  include.  A  jealous  person,  however, 
will  exaggerate  all  he  speaks  or  thinks  of,  and  might 
use  a  thousand  for  a  much  less  number,  only  to  give 
weight  to  his  censure ;  nor  would  it  have  answered  any 
purpose  to  have  made  Othello  a  little  nearer  or  further 
off  from  truth  in  his  calculation.  Othello  may  also  sup- 
pose that  Desdemona  had  been  guilty  of  criminal  fami- 
liarity with  Cassio  before  her  marriage. 

"  /  look  down  towards  his  feet. 

To  see  jf,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion  respecting 
the  devil,  his  feet  were  cloven. 

H.  T. 
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PAKENTAL  affection  is  tlic  most  noble  and  least  Belfisli  feeling  of  our  nature,  and  the  wanton  outrags 
of  it  by  monstrous  ingratitude  would  not  unnaturally  suggest  itself  to  a  poet  as  a  fit  subject  for  a  great 
drama  ;  and  Sliakspere,  in  working  out  this  idea,  has  produced  the  most  harrowing  and  painful  tragedy 
extant. 

Lear  is  an  incorporation  of  two  distinct  stories,  that  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  (which  is  an  episode 
not  strictly  connected  with  the  dotage  and  death  of  the  aged  monarch)  is  borrowed  from  TA^  pilifull 
Stale  and  Slorie  of  the  Paplilagonian  unhinde  King,  and  his  kind  Son,  in  the  second  book  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,*  a  work  which  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  Shakspere  had  read,  if  even 
he  could  have  been  supposed  ignorant  of  a  production  of  so  much  celebrity.  That  of  the  aged  monarch 
himself,  and  his  unnatural  children,  was  built  upon  a  relation  of  the  circumstance  in  Holimhed't 
Chronicle,  who,  in  his  turn,  copied  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  says  that  Lear  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Bladud,  that  he  governed  his  country  for  sixty  years,  and  died  about  eiglit  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Shakspere,  though  he  doubtless  read  the  Chronicle  history,  probably  derived  the  inci- 
dents more  immediately  from  a  previous  play  on  the  same  subject,  entitled.  The  True  Chronicle  History 
of  King  Leir  and  his  Three  Daughters,  Oonorill,  Ragan,  and  Cordelia,  which  play,  although  it  was 
republished  the  same  year  when  Shakspere  produced  his  Lear,  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  in  favour 
of  our  own  poet's  later  and  infinitely  superior  production.  There  is  also  an  historical  ballad  printed 
without  date,  and  contained  in  Percy's  Keliques  of  Antient  English  Poetry,  which  Dr,  Johnson  con- 
sidered might  have  supplied  Shakspere  with  that  part  of  his  fable  relating  to  the  king  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  children,  but  it  possesses  no  particular  merit,  and  it  is  even  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
subsequent  to  the  play,  and  founded  upon  it,  rather  than  that  it  furnished  incidents  to  the  poet.  The 
story,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  traditional  and  popular  one,  and  therefore  open  both  to  the  ballad- 
maker  and  the  dramatist. 

Shakspere'a  plaj^  was  produced  in  1G05,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Douce,  in  1604,  when  the  poet  was  in 
the  very  midsummer  of  existence,  and  the  full  maturity  of  his  strength  ;  when  his  powers  of  observation 
had  been  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  the  spirit  of  poetry,  having  gone  beyond  the  beautiful,  had 
ascended  to  the  sublime ;  for  of  this  tragedy  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  the  genius  of  antiquity  bows 
before  it,  and  moderns  gaze  upon  it  with  awe.  It  contains  so  many  strongly-drawn  characters,  so  much 
worldly  wisdom,  and  so  many  passages  of  an  exquisite  and  sublime  poetry,  that  it  would  seem  aa  if  the 
bard  had,  in  the  production  of  it,  attempted  to  dazzle  and  confuse  the  minds  of  men  with  floods  of 
!nental  beauty.  The  listening  mind  pants  breathless  after  the  fiery  muse  of  the  poet,  and  conception 
stands  trembling  and  aghast.  Yet  it  is  not  without  its  errors ;  Mr.  Coleridge  has  thought  it  necessary  j 
to  a])ologiz,e  for  the  improbability  of  the  first  scene,  which  he  excuses  merely  because  he  saj's  "  it  was  , 
an  old  story  rooted  in  the  popular  faith."  Beautiful  as  the  character  of  Cordelia  afterwards  appears, 
sh("  does  not  attract  us  at  the  first ;  her  answer  to  her  father  is  cold  and  U7ipleasing ;  her  reiterated 
nothing  smaeka  of  the  obstinacy  of  her  parent's  nature,  but  she  is,  perhaps,  influenced  by  a  disgust  at 
the  hypocritical  pretensions  and  fulsome  adulations  of  her  sisters.  ' 

Most  critics  have  lauded  the  poet  for  his  construction  of  this  tragedy,  and  the  subtilty  he  has 
evinced  in  w^caviug  the  two  plots  together ;  indeed,  assimilating  them  to  each  other;  but — heresy  as  it  , 
may  be — I  could  have  spared  the  episode  of  Gloucester  and  Edmund  ;  it  draws  our  attention  too  much 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  killed  in  1586,  the  Areadia  was  a  posthumous  work  which  first  appeared  in  4to,  in  1590,  under 
the  direction  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
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from  the  passionate  sublimity  of  Lear,  on  whom  the  mind  is  so  concentrated,  that  we  are  apt  to  become 
indifferent  when  he  is  not  present  or  referred  to.  The  incident  of  tearing  out  tlie  eyes  of  the  aged 
Duke,  and  thrusting  him  forth  with  the  yet  bleeding  sockets,  to  wander  in  darkness  and  misery,  is  the 
only  unmitigatedly  repulsive  scene  in  all  Shakspere's  works,  (omitting  Titu*  Andronicus,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  considered  doubtful,)  an  action  the  relating  of  which  in  its  revolting  detail  is  produc- 
tive rather  of  sickness  and  disgust  than  of  tragic  interest.  Such  is  the  horror  of  this  savage  cruelty 
that  it  wrings  from  the  wretched  sufferer  a  doubt  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  universal  providence, 
and  he  utters  that  dark  and  fearful  expression : — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

The  character  of  Lear  is  grand  in  the  extreme ;  the  choleric  yet  affectionate  old  king,  jealous  of  his 
dignity,  brooking  no  insult,  rash  and  impetuous,  blind  to  everj-  thing  but  momentary  feeling,  and  heedless 
of  all  results — casts  from  his  bosom  his  only  affectionate  child,  and  bestows  his  kingdom  upon  his  two 
treacherous  daughters,  whose  fiendish  ingratitude  rob  him  of  the  little  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself, 
and  drive  him  forth  to  meet  the  midnight  storm,  and  expose  his  white  head  to  the  "  oak-cleaving  thunder- 
bolts ;"  he  wanders  about  in  his  pathless  way  until  his  mind  is  disturbed,  and  the  impetuous,  dishonoured 
king,  and  broken-hearted  father,  becomes  bj'  degrees  mad,  from  dwelling  too  intently  on  the  monstrous 
ingratitude  of  his  children.  He  is  at  length  rescued  from  the  frightful  destitution  and  misery  to  which 
he  had  been  abandoned ;  but  it  is  too  late ;  the  blow  has  been  inflicted ;  the  shock  was  too  great  to  permit 
of  his  recovery,  and,  as  Schlegel  eloquently  observes,  "  all  that  now  remains  to  him  of  life  is  the  capability 
of  loving  and  suflering  beyond  measure." 

Some  critics,  amongst  whom  was  Doctor  Johnson,  contended  that  the  termination  was  too  tragical 
for  endurance,  and  that  poetical  justice  was  violated  by  the  ultimate  death  of  Lear  and  his  daughter 
Cordelia ;  the  sublime  tragedy  of  Shakspero  was  therefore  banished  from  the  stage,  and  Tate's  corrupt 
version,  in  which  the  scenes  are  most  unnecessarily  transposed,  altered,  and  interspersed  with  silly 
bombast,  and  vapid  puerility,  was  substituted  in  its  stead ;  Lear  was  saved,  and  Cordelia  retired  with 
victory  and  happiness.  A  modern  critic  in  allusion  to  this,  exclaims  :  "  a  happy  ending ! — as  if  the  living 
martyrdom  that  he  had  gone  through,  the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from 
tlie  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  liim.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could  sustain 
this  world's  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation  ?  why  torment  us  with  all  this  imnecessary 
sympathy  ?  As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him 
to  act  over  again  his  misused  station,  as  if  at  his  years  and  with  his  experience,  anything  was  lefb 
but  to  die." 

Tate  also  cut  out  of  his  adaptation  of  Shakspere's  tragedy  the  character  of  the  Fool ;  which  was 
much  the  same  as  if  some  modern  dauber  should  paint  out  the  sunlight  from  a  landscape  of  Claude's. 
We  feel  more  than  a  common  interest  for  this  jester  on  account  of  his  strong  attachment  to  Lear  and 
his  family ;  he  is  also  a  great  favourite  of  the  aged  king,  is  a  wise  counsellor,  and,  though  a  bitter  satirist, 
is  faithful  to  the  old  mau  through  all  his  persecutions,  and  is  hanged  at  last  for  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  his  deposed  master.  He  never  forgets  his  character  ;  reverse  of  fortune  makes  him  satirical,  but 
never  serious ;  he  talks  with  a  purpose,  and  strives  to  arouse  the  old  monarch  to  re-assert  his  rank  and 
condition,  and  enforce  the  respect  due  to  it.  The  fourth  scene  in  the  third  act  is  extremely  grand,  the 
real  madness  of  Lear,  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar,  and  the  quaint  pithy  sayings  of  the  Fool,  make  a 
strange  and  almost  startling  picture  ;  the  very  idea  of  bringing  such  characters  together  is  a  fine  one,  and 
woidd  scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  other  author.  The  assumed  insanity  of  Edgar  is  grandly  contrasted 
with  the  real  mental  disorder  of  Lear.  The  latter  never  loses  sight  of  the  real  causes  of  his  misfortunes ; 
when  Edgar  first  enters,  personating  the  bedlamite,  the  aged  king  exclaims  in  tones  of  pity — 

What,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  .' 
Could'st  thou  save  nothing .'     Did'st  thou  give  them  'ill  ' 
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And  when  the  Pool  asks  him  whether  a,  madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ?  with  a  vivid  sense  of  his 
own  rashness,  he  answers  "  a  king,  a  king!"  But  Edgar  never  alludes  to  the  cause  of  his  supposed 
madness,  never  forgets  that  he  has  a  part  to  play,  and  the  poet,  with  an  exquisite  observance  of  nature, 
makes  him  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  disguise  rather  over-act  the  part ;  he  is  too  learned ;  we  see 
something  of  the  gentleman  through  all  the  rags  and  mouthing  of  the  assumed  idiot.  He  is  familiar  with 
quaint  traditions  and  odd  tales  of  fiends  and  witches,  which  the  real  wandering  idiot  would  never  have 
thought  of.  Lear  in  the  disorder  of  his  mind  is  struck  with  the  strange  disparity  in  human  fortunes  and 
sufferings;  he  had  been  somewhat  despotic  in  his  sanity,  but  he  turns  reformer  in  his  madness  and 
babbles  about  the  abuses  of  authority. 

Kent  is  a  very  noble  character,  in  every  respect  faultless  ;  his  love  for  his  royal  master  endears  him 
to  us,  while  his  rough  energy  and  bluntness  of  speech  claim  our  admiration.  He  is  a  plain  truth-teller 
either  to  king  or  peasant,  a  quaint  humourist,  a  lover  of  justice  and  liberty,  who  sacrifices  his  rank  and 
his  estate  rather  than  flatter  the  rash  monarch  in  his  course  of  angry  injustice.  His  excuse  for  his 
boldness  of  speech  also  is  admirable,  "  To  plainness  honour's  bound,  when  majesty  stoops  to  folly." 

Of  the  bastard  Edmund,  tlie  poet  Coleridge  says  finely,  "  it  is  a  profound  moral,  that  shame  wiU 
naturally  generate  guilt,  tlie  oppressed  will  be  vindictive."  Shakspere  seems  not  unfrequently  to 
rough-hew  a  character  in  one  play  which  he  matures  and  perfects  in  another ;  thus  Birdn  reappears  as 
Benedick,  and  Edmund  as  lago.  Shakspere,  who  has  made  Edmund  a  man  of  acute  intellect,  has  no 
doubt  through  him  expressed  his  own  opinion  of  the  follies  of  astrological  studies. 

No  where  has  Shakspere  drawn  characters  so  alike  as  the  two  unnatural  daughters  of  Lear ;  both 
selfish,  ambitious,  and  overbearing,  both  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  their  aged  father,  and  even 
seeking  his  life ;  both,  by  a  natural  sequence,  false  to  their  husbands,  both  attached  to  the  same  paramour, 
and  both  dying  by  violence  and  in  despair. 

Shakspere  always  vindicates  the  justice  of  God's  providence ;  tyrants  live  hated  and  in  fear,  and  die 
nnpitied  and  in  blood.  The  crafty  perish  by  craft ;  the  murderous  and  the  treacherous  live  in  a  hell  on 
earth ;  the  wicked  are  heaven's  instruments  against  themselves ;  and  nature  is  eternally  at  war  with 
sin.  Thus  with  Eegan  and  Goneril,  they  lead  a  life  of  conjunctive  wickedness,  carry  on  a  partnership  of 
devilry,  and  then  growing  jealous  each  of  the  other,  Goneril  poisons  Kegan,  and  then  stabs  herself. 

Shakspere's  philosopliy  is  a  stern  one,  he  is  an  impressive  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  compensation — 
compensation  to  all,  and  for  all  deeds — evil  for  evil,  good  for  good.  Edgar,  though  a  pagan,  recognises 
this  in  these  lines, 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us, 

And  the  dying  villain  Edmund  admits  its  truth,  and  exclaims, 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle  ;  I  am  here. 

We  can  never  escape  this,  it  is  a  law  of  our  bcinjr  which  we  cannot  evade  or  shake  off;  if  in  any  way  we 
disturb  another's  peace  we  murder  our  own.  It  has  been  said,  the  dice  of  God  are  always  loaded,  there 
are  no  chance  casts,  and  this  doctrine  our  Shakspere  never  loses  sight  of,  it  is  indeed  wonderfully 
prominent  in  Lear,  and  the  aged  monarch  himself,  much  as  we  sympathise  with  him,  is  but  suffering  the 
punishment,  a  dreadful  one  it  is  true,  for  his  unjust  partiality  to  his  elder  daughters  and  his  passionate 
and  cruel  desertion  of  his  youngest  child. 

H.  T. 
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PERSONS     REPRESENTED. 


Leak,  King  of  Britain. 

Appears,  Act  1.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  i.     Act  III. 
5f,  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.     Act  IV.  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7.     Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3. 

King  of  Fkaxcjs. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Duke  of  Bukuundi". 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Duke  of  Cobnwali.. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4.     Act  III. 

sc.  5  ;  sc.  7. 

Duke  of  Aibanx. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  1     sc.  3. 

Eael  of  Kekt. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.  Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  4. 
Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4  j  sc.  6.  Act  IV.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  7. 
Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Eabl  of  Gloucesteb. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4. 
Act  III.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  j  sc.  7.  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6. 
Act  V.  sc.  2, 

Edgab,  Son  to  Gloucester. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.  Act  III.  so.  4  ; 
sc.  6.     Act  IV.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  1  j  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Edmund,  Bastard  Son  to  Gloucester. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.  Act  II.  sc.  I  ;  sc.  2.  Act  III. 
sc.  3  ;   sc.  5  ;  sc.  7.     Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3, 

Cuban,  a  Courtier. 
Appears,  Act  II.  ^^c.  1. 

Oswald,  Steward  to  Goncril. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3;  sc.  4.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  4.     Act  III. 
sc.  7.     Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  5  J  sc.  6. 


Fool,  in  the  service  of  Lear. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.    Act  II.  sc.  4.     Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 
sc.  6. 

Old  Mas,  a  Tenant  of  Gloucester'^. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  I. 

PllYSICIAN. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  7. 

Gentleman,  Attendant  on  Cordelia. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  C ;  sc.  7. 

An  Officee,  employed  bi/  Edmund. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

A  Hebald. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Gonebil,  eldest  Daughter  of  the  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  I  j  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4.     Act  II.  «c.  4.     Act  III. 
sc.  7.     Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3. 

Regan,  the  second  Daughter  of  the  King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2;  sc.  4.     Act  HI. 
sc.  7.     Act  IV.  sc.  5,     Act  V.  sc.  I  ;  sc.  3. 

CoBDELli,  Lear's  youngest  Daughter. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  7.     Act  V.  sc.  2  ; 
sc.  3. 


Knights  at  landing  on  the  King,  OJJicers,  Messengers, 
Soldiers  and  Attendants. 
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ACT   I 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  of  Stale  in  King  Lear's  Falace. 

Enter  Kent,  Qlostek,  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  tliouglit,  the  king  had  more  affected  tlie 
duie  of  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

Qlo.  It  (lid  always  seem  so  to  us  :  but  now,  in 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which 
of  the  dukes  he  values  most ;  for  equalities  are  so 
weighed,  that  curiosity  iu  neitlier  can  make  choice 
of  cither's  moiety. 

Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my  charge  : 
I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  hiin,  that 
now  I  am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Qlo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could : 
whereupon  she  grew  rouud-wombed  ;  and  had, 
indeed,  sir,  a  sou  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a 
husband  for  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault  ? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue 
of  it  being  so  proper .1 

Glo.  But  I  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law, 
some  year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in 
my  account :  though  this  knave  came  somewhat 
saucOy  into  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for, 
yet  was  his  mother  fair ;  there  was  good  sport 
at  his  making,  and  the  whoreson  must  be  ac- 
knowledged.— Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman, 
Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter 
as  my  honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you  better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he 
shall  again  : — The  king  is  coming. 

[Trumpets  sound  mthin. 

Enter  Leak,  Cornwaix,  Albany,  Goneeil, 
Eeqan,  Coedelia,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 


Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege.    [Exeunt  Glo.  and  Edm. 
Lear.    Moan-time  we  shall  express  our  darker 

purpose.^ 
Give   me   the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  have 

divided. 
In  three,  our  kingdom  :  and  'tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age  ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
TJnburden'd    crawl    toward    death. — Our    sou   of 

Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  bo  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France  and 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn. 
And  here  are  to  be  answer' d. — Tell  me,  my  daugh- 
ters, 
(Since  now  we  will  devest  us,  both  of  rule. 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,) 
"Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it. — Goueril, 
Our  eldest-born,  speak  first. 

Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter, 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  ; 
No   less    than    life,   with   grace,   health,   beauty, 

honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found. 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable  ; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cor.  What  shall  Cordelia   do  ?    Love,   and  be 

silent.  [Aside. 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line 

to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champains  rich'd, 
AVith  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady  :  To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  second  daughter, 
Our  dearest  Began,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?  Speak. 
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Heg.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  aU  other  joys, 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses  ;^ 
And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
la  j'our  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordelia  !  \^Aside. 

And  yet  not  so ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee,  and  tliine,  hereditary  ever, 
Eemain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  confirm'd  on  Goneril.* — Now,  our  joy. 
Although  the  last,  not  least ;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  'i  Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing  'i 

Cor.  Nothing. 

Lear.    Nothing   can    come    of  nothing :    speak 
again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond  ;  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia  ?  mend  your  speech 
a  little, 
Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  aj-e  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 
They  love  you,  all  'i     Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty : 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters. 
To  love  my  father  all. 

Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear.    Let  it  be  so, — Thy  truth  then  be  thy 
dower : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun ; 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night ; 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs. 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
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And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee,  from   this,^  for  ever.     The   barbarous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,^  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  ueighbour'd,  pitied,  and  reliev'd, 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege, — 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent  i 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath  : 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On   her   kind   nursery. — Hence,    and    avoid    my 
sight!—  [To  CoK. 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her ! — Call  France  ; — Who 

stirs  ? 
Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  this  third : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power. 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  eff'ects 
That  troop  with  majesty. — Ourself,   by   monthly 

course. 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  sustain' d,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.     Only  we  still  retain 
Tlie  name,  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king ; 
The  sway. 

Revenue,  execution  of  the  rest. 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours :  which  to  confinp, 
This  coronet  part  between  you.  {Giving  the  Crown. 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd. 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  ray  prayers, — 

I^ear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from 
the  shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad.     What  would'st  thou  do,  old 

man? 
Thiuk'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak. 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?     To  plainness  ho- 
nour's bound. 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.    Reverse  thy  doom  ; 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  check 
This  hideous  rashness :  answer  my  life  my  judg- 
ment. 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
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To  wage  against  thine  enemies  ;  nor  fear  to  lose  it, 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  Bight ! 

Xent.  See  better,  Lear ;  and  let  nie  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo, — 

lient.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O  vassal !  miscreant ! 

\ Laying  Ms  Hand  on  his  Sword. 

Alb.  Corn.  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

Kent.  Do; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Kevoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I  '11  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me! — 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  wo  durst  never  yet,)  and,  with  straiu'd 

pride. 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power ; 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear,) 
Our  potency  make  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world ;'' 
And,  ou  the  sixth,  to  turn  tliy  hated  back 
Upou  our  kingdom :  if,  on  the  tenth  day  following, 
Thy  bani.sh'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death :  Away  !   By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  king  :  since  thus  thou  wilt 
ap[)ear, 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  CoE. 
That  justly  tliink'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said! — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[To  Eeo.  and  GoN. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu ; 
He  '11  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.  [Exit. 

He-enter  Glosteb  ;  with  France,  Bubgundt,  and 

Attendants. 

Glo.  Here 's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble 
lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
"We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter ;  What,  in  the  least, 
AVill  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  P 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 


I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear.  Kight  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so ; 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'n  :  Sir,  there  she  stands ; 
If  aught  within  that  little,  seeming  substance,* 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She  's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  tliose  infirmities  she  owes. 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 

oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear.  Then  leave   her,  sir ;   for,  by  the  power 
that  made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  king, 

[To  FuAJiCE. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate  ;  therefore  beseech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way. 
Than  on  a  WTetch  whom  nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange  ! 

That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  best  object, 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age. 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour !  Sure,  her  ofleuce 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her, 
Must  be  a  faith,  that  reason  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  I  well  intend 
I  'U  do  't  before  I  speak,)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
No  \nichaste  action,  or  dishouour'd  step, 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour: 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  for  which  I  am  richer ; 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  hare  it, 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleas'd  me 
better. 

France.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
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Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?  Love  is  not  love, 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,"  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.     Will  you  have  her  ? 
She  is  herself  a  dowrj'. 

Jiiir.  Eoyal  Tiear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  propos'd, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lrnr.  Nothiug  :  I  have  sworn  ;  I  am  firm. 

liur.  lam  sorry  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  vou  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy ! 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
1  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.   Pairest  Cordelia,  that   art   most  rich, 
being  poor  ; 
INIost  choice,  forsaken  ;  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd  ! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what 's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods !  'tis  strange,  that  from  their  cold'st 

neglect 
]My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France  : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me. — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Lear.  Thou  hast  her,  France  :  let  her  be  thine  ; 
for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  fiice  of  hers  again  : — Therefore  be  gone, 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon. — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  Leak,  Bur.,  Coen.,  Alb., 
Glo.,  and  Attend. 

France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  are  ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults,  as   tliey  are  nam'd.     Use  well   our 

father : 
To  your  professed  bosoms,!"  I  commit  him  : 
But  yet,  alas !  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 

Oon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties. 

Reg.  Let  your  study 

Be,  to  content  your  lord ;  who  hath  reeeiv'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms,     Tou  have  obedience  scanted. 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 
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Cor.  Time  shall   unfold   what  plaited   cunning 
hides  ; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  Inst  shame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper  ! 

France.  Come,  mj'  fair  Cordelia. 

{^Exeunt  Fbance  and  CoE. 

Oon.  Sister,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say,  of 
what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think, 
our  father  will  hence  to-night. 

Seg.  That 's  most  certain,  and  with  you  ;  next 
month  with  us. 

Oon.  Tou  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ; 
the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been 
little :  he  always  loved  our  sister  most ;  and  with 
what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off, 
appears  too  grossly. 

Reg.  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age  :  yet  he  hath 
ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Oon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 
been  but  rash ;  then  mnet  we  look  to  receive  from 
his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long- 
engrafted  condition,!!  but,  therewithal,  the  unruly 
waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring 
with  them. 

Reg.  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  bauishment. 

Oon.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave- 
taking  between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let  us 
hit  together :  If  our  father  carry  authority  with 
such  dispositions  as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of 
his  will  but  offend  us. 

Reg.  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Oon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.— A 


Sail  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster'a 
Castle. 


Enter  Edmo'd,  with  a  Letter. 

Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy  kw 
My  services  are  bound :  Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-shines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?  Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  f  bastardy  ?  base,  base  ? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
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Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well  then, 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land  : 
Our  father's  love  ia  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate  :  Fine  word, — legitimate  ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow  ;  I  prosper : — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards  ! 

Enter  Glosteb. 

Glo.  Kent  banish'd  thus !  And  Franco  in  choler 
parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscrib'd  his  powerl^^ 
Confin'd  to  exhibition  !    All  this  done 

Upon  the  gad!" Edmund!    How  now?  what 

news  ? 

Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

\_FuUing  up  the  Letter. 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter  ? 

Echn.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Olo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Qlo.  No  ?  What  needed  then  that  terrible  de- 
spatch of  it  into  your  pocket  ?  the  quality  of  no- 
thing hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let's  see: 
Come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me  :  it  is  a  let- 
ter from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-rcad ; 
for  so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for 
your  over-looking. 

Olo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them,  are  to 
blame. 

Olo.  Lot 's  sec,  let 's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  ho 
wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Olo.  \_Reads.\  This  policy,  and  reverence  of  age,  makes 
the  world  bitter  to  tlie  best  of  our  times  ;  keeps  our  fortunes 
from  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them.  I  begin  to  find 
an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny ; 
who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  sutfcred.  Come 
to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.  If  our  father  would 
sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue  for 
ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brother,  Edgar. 

Humph — Conspiracy!  —  "Sleep  till  I  waked 
him, — you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue," — My 
son  Edgar !  Had  ho  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart 
and  brain  to  breed  it  in  ? — When  came  this  to 
you  ?  Who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord,  there's 
the  cunning  of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the 
oasement  of  my  closet. 

T.  JS 


Olo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  bro- 
ther's ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst 
swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would 
fain  think  it  were  not. 

Olo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but,  I  hope,  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Olo.  Hath  ho  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in 
this  business  r 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  But  I  have  often  heard 
him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfect  age, 
and  fathers  declining,  the  fathef  should  bo  as  ward 
to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 

Olo.  O  villain,  villain ! — His  very  opinion  in  the 
letter ! — Abhorred  villain !  Unnatural,  detested, 
brutish  villain!  worse  than  brutish! — Go,  sirrah, 
seek  him  ;  I  '11  apprehend  him : — Abominable  vil- 
lain ! — Where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall 
please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my 
brother,  till  yon  can  derive  from  him  better  testi- 
mony of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course  ; 
where,  if  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mis- 
taking his  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in 
your  own  honour,  and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of 
his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him, 
that  he  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger 

Olo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
yon  where  you  shall  hear  ns  confer  of  this,  and  by 
an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction  ;  and 
that  without  any  further  delay  than  this  very 
evening. 

Olo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Olo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him. — Heaven  and  earth! — Edmund,  seek 
him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you :  frame 
the  busiut'sa  after  your  own  wisdom  :  I  would  un- 
state  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution.^* 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently;  convey  the 
business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you 
withal. 

Olo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us :  Though  the  wisdom  of 
nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  efiects :  love 
cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide :  in  cities, 
mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord ;  in  palaces,  trea- 
son ;  and  the  bond  cracked  between  sou  and  father. 
This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction ; 
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there  's  son  against  father :  the  king  falls  from  bias 
of  nature ;  there  's  father  against  child.  We  have 
seen  the  best  of  our  time :  Machinations,  hoUow- 
ness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us 
disqujetly  to  our  graves ! — Find  out  this  vLUain, 
Edmund;  it  shall  lose  thee  nothing;  do  it  care- 
fully : — And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent 
banished!  his  offence,  honesty! — Strange!  strange  I 

[Exit. 
lUdm.  Tliis  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world ! 
that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  sur- 
feit of  our  own  behaviour,)  we  make  guilty  of  our 
disasters,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars :  as  if 
we  were  villains  by  necessity ;  fools,  by  heavenly 
compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers,  by 
spherical  predominance ;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adul- 
terers, by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  in- 
fluence; and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  di\-ine 
thrusting  on :  An  admirable  evasion  of  whore- 
master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the 
charge  of  a  star !  My  father  compounded  with  my 
mother  under  the  dragon's  tail ;  and  my  natiipity 
was  xinder  ursa  major;  so  that  it  follows,  I  am 
rough  and  lecherous. — Tut,  I  should  have  been 
that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firma- 
ment twinkled  on  my  bastardizing.     Edgar — 

Enter  Edgab. 

and  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy:  My  cue  is  vUlanous  melancholy,  with 
a  sigh  like  Tom  o'Bedlam. — O,  these  eclipses  do 
portend  these  divisions !  fa,  sol,  la,  mi. 

Edy.  How  now,  brother  Edmund  ?  "What  serious 
contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction 
I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  foUow  these 
eclipses. 

Edff.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ? 

Edm.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of, 
succeed  unhappily ;  as  of  uunaturalness  between 
the  child  and  the  parent ;  death,  dearth,  dissolu- 
tions of  ancient  amities ;  divisions  in  state,  menaces 
and  maledictions  against  king  and  nobles  ;  needless 
diffidences,  banishment  of  friends,  dissipation  of 
cohorts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Edff.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astro- 
nomical ? 

Edm.  Come,  come  ;  when  saw  you  my  father  last? 

Edff.  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edff.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you  no 
displeasure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance  ? 
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Edff.  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may  have 
offended  him  :  and  at  my  entreaty,  forbear  his  pre- 
sence, tUl  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heart 
of  his  displeasure ;  which  at  this  instant  so  rageth 
in  him,  that  with  the  mischief  of  your  person  it 
would  scarcely  allay. 

Edff.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That 's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a  con- 
tinent forbearance,  tUl  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  wth  me  to  my  lodging, 
from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my  lord 
speak :  Pray  you,  go ;  there 's  my  key  : — If  you  do 
stir  abroad,  go  armed. 

Edff.  Armed,  brother  ? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best;  go 
armed  ;  I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good 
meaning  towards  you  :  I  have  told  you  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  but  faintly ;  nothing  like  the  image 
and  horror  of  it :  Pray  you,  away. 

Edff.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. — 

[£ln't  Edg. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
AVhose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy ! — I  see  the  business. — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
Ail  with  me  's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.     [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Boom  in  the  Duhe  of  Albany's 
Palace. 

Enter  Goiteeii  and  Steward. 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool  ? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  By  day  and  night !  he  wrongs  me ;  every 
hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  set  us  all  at  odds :  I  '11  not  endure  it : 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  ua 
On  every  trifle  : — When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him  ;  say,  I  am  sick : — 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services, 
Tou  shall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  I  'U  answer. 

Stew.  Ho  's  coming,  madam  ;  I  hear  him. 

[Horns  within. 

Gon.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 
Tou  and  your  fellows  ;  I  'd  have  it  come  to  ques- 
tion : 
If  he  dislike  it,  let  him  to  my  sister, 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one. 
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Not  to  be  over-rul'd.     Idle  old  man, 
That  still  would  manage  tliose  authorities, 
That  he  hath  given  away ! — Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks,  as  flatteries, — when  they  arc  seen 

abus'd. 
Eemember  what  I  have  said. 

Stew.  Very  well,  madam. 

Oon.   And   let   his   knights   have   colder   looks 

among  you  ; 
"What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  yonr  fellows 

so  : 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall. 
That   I   may  speak : — I  '11  write   straight   to   my 

sister. 
To  hold  my  very  course : — Prepare  for  dinner. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Kent,  disguised. 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness. — Now,  banish'd 

Kent, 
If  thou  can'st  serve  where  thou  dosfc  stand  con- 

demn'd, 
(So  may  it  come  !)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  within.     Enter  Leak,  Knights,  and 
Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go,  get 
it  ready.  \_Exit  an  Attend.]  How  now,  what  art 
thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess  ?  What  wouldcst 
thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ; 
to  servo  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to 
love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that 
is  wise,  and  says  little  ;  to  fear  judgment ;  to  fight, 
when  I  cannot  choose ;  and  to  eat  no  fish.'" 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor 
aa  the  king. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject,  as  he  is 
for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  wouldest 
thou  ? 

Kc7if.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  wouldest  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.  You. 


Lear.  Dost  thou  know  mo,  fellow  ? 

Kent.  No,  sir  ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  coun- 
tenance, which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What 's  that  ? 

Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  cau  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar 
a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain 
message  bluntly :  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit 
for,  I  am  qualified  in ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  dili- 
gence. 

Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
singing  ;  nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing : 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me ;  thou  shalt  serve  me ;  if  I  like 
thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from 
thee  yet. — Dinner,  ho,  dinner! — Where  'a  my 
knave  ?  my  fool  ?  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool  hither : 

Enter  Steward. 

Tou,  you,  sirrah,  where 's  my  daughter  ? 

Stew.  So  please  you, —  [Exit. 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there?  Call  the 
clotpoll  back. — Where  'a  my  fool,  ho  ? — I  think 
the  world's  asleep. —  How  now?  where 's  that 
mongrel  ? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not 
well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me,  when 
I  called  him  ? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest 
manner,  he  would  not. 

Lear.  Ho  would  not ! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter 
is ;  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not 
entertained  with  that  ceremonious  affection  as  you 
were  wont ;  there  's  a  great  abatement  of  kindness 
appears,  as  well  in  the  general  dependants,  as  in 
the  duko  himself  also,  and  your  daughter. 

Lear.  Ha  !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I 
bo  mistaken  ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent,  when  I 
think  your  highness  is  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own 
conception ;  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect 
of  late  ;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own 
jealous  curiosity,!"  then  as  a  very  pretence  and 
puq)Ose  of  unkindness  :  I  will  look  further  into 't. 
— But  where  's  niy  fool  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  this 
:  two  days. 

Knight.  Siuce  my  young  lady's  going  into  France, 
i  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away.'^ 
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Lear.  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. —  ; 
Go  you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with 
her. — Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. — 

Re-enter  Steward. 

O,  you  sir,  you  sir,  come  you  hither :  Who  am  I, 
sir? 

Stew.  My  lady's  fiither. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father !  my  lord's  knave  :  you 
whoreson  dog  !  you  slave !  you  cur ! 

Stew.  I  am  none  of  this,  my  lord  ;  I  beseech  you, 
pardon  me. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal  ? 

[Striking  him. 

Stew.  I  '11  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither;  you  base  foot-ball 
player.  \_Tripping  up  his  Heels. 

Lear.  I  thank  thee,  feUow ;  thou  servest  me, 
and  I  'U  love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away ;  I  'U  teach  you 
differences  ;  away,  away  :  If  you  will  measure  your 
lubber's  length  again,  tarry :  but  away :  go  to ; 
Have  you  wisdom  ?  so.  \_Pushes  the  Stew.  out. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee : 
there  's  earnest  of  thy  sendee. 

[Oiving  Kent  Money. 

Enter  Fool. 

Fool.  Let  me  hire  him  too ; — Here 's  my  cox- 
comb. [Giving  Kent  his  Cap. 

Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  ?  how  dost 
thou  ? 

Fool.  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 

Kent.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  Why  ?  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out 
of  favour :  Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smUe  as  the 
•wind  sits,  thou'lt  catch  cold  shortly  ■^^  There,  take 
my  coxcomb :  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two 
of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessing 
against  his  will ;  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must 
needs  wear  my  coxcomb.  —  How  now,  nuncle  ? 
'Would  I  had  two  coxcombs,  and  two  daughters ! 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  Ji  I  gave  them  aU  my  living,  I'd  keep  my 
coxcombs  myself:  There's  mine;  beg  another  of 
thy  daughters. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah  ;  the  whip. 

Fool.  Truth  's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel ;  he 
must  be  whipped  out,  when  Lady,  the  brach,'''  may 
stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gaU  to  me  ! 

Fool.  Sirrah,  I  '11  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear.  Do. 
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Fool.  Mark  it,  nuncle  : — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
,       Hide  more  than  thou  goest, 

Ijearn  more  than  thou  trowest,-" 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  iu-a-door. 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear.  This  is  nothing,  fool. 
Fool.  Then  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  uufoe'd 
lawyer ;  you  gave  me  nothing  for  't :  Can  you  make 
no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  bo  much  the  rent  of 
his  land  comes  to  ;  he  wUl  not  believe  a  fool. 

[To  Kent. 
Lear.  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  fool  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad  ;  teach  me. 
Fool.  That  lord,  that  counsel'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me, — 

Or  do  thou  for  him  stand : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear ; 
The  one  in  motley  here, 
The  other  found  out  there. 
Lear.  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away ; 
that  thou  wast  born  with. 

Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fool.  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not 
let  me ;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have 
part  on  't  :^^  and  ladies  too,  they  wUl  not  let  me 
have  all  fool  to  myself;  they  'Ube  snatching. — Give 
me  an  egg,  nuncle,  and  I  '11  give  thee  two  crowns. 
Lear.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 
Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the  middle, 
and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg. 
When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the  middle,  and 
gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass  on 
thy  back  over  the  dirt :  Thou  had'st  little  wit  in 
thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest  thy  golden  one 
away.     If  I  speak  like  myself  in  this,  let  him  be 
whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 

Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year ;  [Singing 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppisli ; 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear, 

Their  manners  are  »o  apish. 
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wout   to  be  so  full  of 


Lear.  When  were  you 
songs,  sirrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou 
inadest  thy  daughters  thy  mother :  for  when  thou 
gavest  them  the  rod,  and  put'st  down  thine  own 
breeches, 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep,  [^Singing. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-jjcep, 

And  go  the  fools  among, 

Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school'master  that  can 
teach  thy  fool  to  lie ;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whipped. 

Fool.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters 
are :  they'll  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true, 
thou'lt  have  me  whipped  for  lying ;  and,  sometimes, 
I  am  whipped  for  holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather 
be  any  kind  of  thing,  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would 
not  bo  thee,  nuncle  ;  thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both 
sides,  and  left  nothing  in  the  middle.  Here  comes 
one  o'the  parings. 

Enter  Gokebil. 

Lear.  How  now,  daughter  ?  what  makes  that 
frontlet  on  ?  Methinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late 
i'  the  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty    fellow,   when   thou 
had'st  no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning ;  now  thou 
art  an  O  without  a  figure :  I  am  better  than  thou 
art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing.— Yes,  for- 
sooth, I  will  hold  my  tongue ;  so  your  face  [To  GoN.] 
bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing.     Mum,  mum. 
He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb. 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — 
That's  a  shealed  peascod.  [Pointing  to  Leab. 

Oon.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licensed  fool. 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress  ;  but  now  grow  fearful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance  ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep  ; 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  oftbnce, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discroot  proceeding. 

Fool.  For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  loug, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  caudle,  and  we  were  left  darkling.'* 


Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Gon.  Come,  sir,  I  would,  you  would  make  use 
of  that  good  wisdom  whereof  I  know  you  are 
fraught ;  and  put  away  these  dispositions,  which  of 
late  transform  you  from  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws 
the  horse  ? — Whoop,  Jug !     I  love  thee.''^ 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — Why  this 
is  not  Lear :  docs  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  P 
Where  are  his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or 
his  discemings  are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or  waking? 
— Ha !  sure  'tis  not  bo. — Who  is  it  that  can  tell 
me  who  I  am  ? — Lear's  shadow  ?  I  would  learn 
that ;  for  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty,  knowledge, 
and  reason,  I  should  be  false  persuaded  I  had 
daughters. — 

Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Lear.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Oon.  Come,  sir ; 
This  admiration  is  much  o'the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise  : 
Hero  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  'squires ; 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauch'd,  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn  ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.     The  shame  itself  doth  speak 
For  instant  remedy :  Be  then  desir'd 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train ; 
And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend,** 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
And  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darkness  and  devils ! — 

Saddle  my  horses ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard !  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  ; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Oon.  You  strike  my  people ;  and  your  disorder'd 
rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Albas  r. 

Lear.  Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — O,  sir,  are 
you  come  ? 
Is  it  your  will?    [To  Alb.]   Speak,  sir. — Prepare 

my  horses. 
Ingratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'at  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  sea-monster!-^ 

Alb.  Pray>  sir,  be  patient. 

Lear.  Detested  kite !  thou  liest :  [To  Goir. 
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My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 

That  all  particulars  of  duty  know ; 

And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 

The  worships  of  their  name. — O  most  small  fault, 

How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 

Which,   like  an   engine,  wrenched   my  frame   of 

nature 
From  the  fLx'd  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  the  gall.     O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

\_Striking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out! — Go,  go,  my  people. 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — Hear,  nature, 
hear ; 
Dear  goddess,  hear !  Suspend  thy  purpose,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase  ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her !     If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  ^^  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits. 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child ! — Away,  away !      \_Exit. 

Alb.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this  ? 

Oon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause  ; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it 

Se-enter  Leab. 

Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap ! 
Within  a  fortnight  ? 

Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Lear.  I  '11  tell  thee ; — Life  and  death !     I  am 
asham'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 
j  [To  GoN. 

That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  pcr- 
I  force, 

I    Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blasts  and  fogs 
upon  thee  ! 
The  untented  woundings  of  a  fiither's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee !  -  Old  fond  ej-es, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  you  out ; 
And  cast  you,  with  the  w^aters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay. — Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
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Let  it  be  so : — Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable ; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  '11  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shalt  find. 
That  I  '11  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever ;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee. 
\_Exeunt  Leae,  Kekt,  and  Attend. 
Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 

To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, 

Oon.  Pray  you,  content. — What,  Oswald,  ho  ! 
Ton,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[lb  the  Fool. 
Fool.  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry,  and  take 
the  fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter ; 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  \_Exit. 

Oon.  This   man   hath   had    good   counsel : — A 
hundred  knights ! 
'Tis  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point,  a  hundred  knights.     Yes,  that  on  every 

dream. 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers, 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say ! — 
Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Oon.  Safer  than  trust : 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.     I  know  his  heart : 
What  he  hath  utter' d,  I  have  writ  my  sister ; 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  show'd  the  unfitness, — How  now, 
Oswald  ? 

Enter  Steward. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 

Slew.  Ay,  madam. 

Oon.  Take   you   some   company,   and  away  to 
horse : 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own. 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone ; 
And  hasten  your  return.  [^Exit  Stew.]  No,  no,  my 

lord, 
This  mUky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours. 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 
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Gon.  Nay,  then 

Alb.  Well,  well  •  the  event. 


\_Exeunt. 


SCENE  Y.— Court  h-fure  the  mme. 

Enter  Leab,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Gro  you  before  to  Glostcr  with  these  let- 
ters :  acquaint  my  daugliter  no  furtlier  with  any 
thing  you  know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out 
of  the  letter:  If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I 
shall  be  there  before  you. 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  de- 
livered your  letter.  {_Exit. 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't 
not  in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythec,  be  merry ;  tliy  wit  shall 
not  go  slip-shod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fool.  Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee 
kindly :  for  though  she  's  as  like  this  as  a  crab  is 
like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear.  Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does 
to  a  crab.  Thou  canst  tell,  why  one's  nose  stands 
i'  the  middle  of  his  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his 
nose ;  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may 
spy  into. 

Lear.  I  did  her  wrong  -""^ — 

Fool.  Can' at  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ? 

Lear.  No. 


Fool.  Nor  I  neither ;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail 
has  a  house. 

Lear.  Why  ? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give  it 
away  to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without 
a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a  fa- 
ther ! — Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.  The  reason 
why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven,  is  a 
pretty  reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight  ? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed  :  Thou  wouldest  make  a  good 
fool. 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce .  —  Monster 
ingratitude ! 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I  'd  have 
thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear.  How  's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  should' st  not  have  been  old,  before 
thou  hadst  been  wise. 

Lear.  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 
heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper ;  I  would  not  be  mad ! — 

Enter  Grentleman. 

How  now !     Are  the  horses  ready  ? 
Gent.  Heady,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my 
departure, 
Shall   not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut 
shorter.''^  [Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Court  within  the  castle  of  the  Earl 
of  Glostcr. 

Enter  Edmund  and  CuitAif  meeting. 

Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  liave  been  with  your 
father ;  and  given  him  notice,  that  the  duko,  of 
Cornwall,  and  Eegan  his  duchess,  will  be  here  with 
him  to-night. 

Edm.  How  comes  tliat  ? 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not :  Tou  liave  heai-d  of  the 
news  abroad  ;  I  mean  the  whispered  ones,  for  they 
are  yet  but  ear-kissiug  arguments  ? 


Edm.  Not  I ;  'Pray  you,  what  are  they  ? 
Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward, 
'twixt  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 
Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  then,  in  time.     Faro  you  well,  sir. 

lExit. 
Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night  ?    The  better ! 
Best! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business ! 
]\Iy  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother ; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  quoazy  question,^ 
Which  I  must  act : — Briefness  and  fortune,  work! — 
Brother,  a  word ; — descend  : — Brother,  I  say ; 
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Enter  Edgab. 

My  fattier  watches  : — O  sir,  fly  this  place ; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid ; 
Ton  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night : — - 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Cornwall  ? 
He  'g  coming  hither ;  now,  i'  the  night,  i'  the  haste. 
And  Eegan  with  him ;  Have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany  ? 
Advise  yourself.^" 

Edg.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming, — Pardon  me  : — 
In  cunning  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you : — 
Draw:    Seem  to  defend   yourself:    Now  quit  you 

well. 
Yield : — come  before  my  father ; — Light,  ho,  here! — 
Ply,  brother ! — Torehea  !  torches  ! — So,  farewell. — 

\_Exit  Edg. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[Wounds  his  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour :  I  have  seen  drunk- 
ards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father  !  father  ! 
Stop,  stop  !     No  help  ? 

Enter  Glosteb,  and  Servants  with  Torches. 

Olo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 

Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword 
out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress  : — 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed, 

Olo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  f 

Edm.  Eled  this  way,  sir.     When  by  no  means 
he  could — 

Glo.  Pursue  him,  ho  ! — Go  after. — \_Exit  Serv. 
By  no  means, — what  ? 

Edm.  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lord- 
ship ; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father ; — Sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm  : 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter. 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Pull  suddenly  he  fled. 

Olo.  ■  Let  him  fly  far : 
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Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found — -Despatch. — The  noble  duke  my  mas- 
ter, 
My  worthy  arch'i  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it, 
That  he,  which  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
Bringing  the  mu.rderou3  coward  to  the  stake ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threaten'd  to  discover  him  :  He  replied, 
"  Thou  unpossessing  bastard !  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd  ?    No  :  what  I  should  deny, 
(As  this  I  would ;  ay,  though  thou  did'st  produce 
My  very  character,'-)  I'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice : 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it." 

Olo.  Strong  and  fasten'd  villain ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. 

\_Trumpets  within. 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !     I  know  not  why  he 

comes : — 
All  ports  I'll  bar;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape ; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that ;  besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him  ;  and  of  my  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'U  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Coenwall,  Eegatt,  and  Attendants. 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  ?  since  I  came 
hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now,)  I  have  heard  strange 
news. 
Meg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short. 
Which  can  pursue  the  offender.     How   dost,  my 
lord? 
\       Olo.  O,   madam,   my   old   heart    is   crack'd,   is 
f  crack'd ! 

<       Beg.  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your 

life  ? 
s  He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ? 
J       Olo.  O,  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 
\       Eeg.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
i  knights 

I  That  tend  upon  my  father  ? 

;       Olo.  I  know  not,  madam : 

It  is  too  bad,  too  bad. — 
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Edm.  Tea,  madam,  he  was. 

Eeg.  No  marvel  then,  though  ho  were  ill  affected ; 
'Tia  thej  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  have  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  fiijtor 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them  ;  and  with  such  cau- 
tions, 
That,  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

Corn.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 

Edmund,  1  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father 
A  child-liiio  office. 

Edin.  'Twas  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practice  ;  and  rocoiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Corn.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Olo.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he  is. 

Corn.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm  :  m.ake  your  own  purpose. 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — For  you,  Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours ; 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ; 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  sliall  serve  you,  sir. 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Corn.  Tou  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you, — 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season;   threading  dark-ey'd 
night.     , 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize. 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice  : — 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thouglit  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home  ;  the  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.    Our  good  old  friend. 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom ;  and  bestow 
Tour  needful  counsel  to  our  business. 
Which  craves  tiie  instant  use. 

Olo.  I  serve  you,  madam: 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— Before  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Kent  and  Steward,  severally. 

Stew.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend:  Art  of  the 

house  ? 
Kent.  Ay. 

Stew.   Whore  m.ay  we  set  our  horses  ? 
Kent.  V  the  mire. 

Stew.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  mo,  tell  mo. 
Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 
Stew.  Why,  tlien  I  care  not  for  thee. 
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Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me. 

Slew.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  ?  I  know  thee 
not. 

Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stew.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for? 

Kent.  A  knave;  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken 
meats;  abase,  proud,  shallow, beggarly,  three-suited, 
hundred-pound,  filthy  worsted-stocking  knave ;  a 
lily-liver' d,  action-taking  knave;^  a  whorson,  glass- 
gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue;  onc-trunk- 
inheriting  slave ;  one  that  wouldest  be  a  bawd,  in 
way  of  good  service,  and  art  nothing  but  the  com- 
position of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  pander,  and 
the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch  :  one  whom  I 
will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if  thou  deniest 
the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition. 

Steto.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou, 
thus  to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee, 
nor  knows  thee  ? 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  knowest  me  ?  Is  it  two  days  ago,  since 
I  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the 
king  ?  Draw,  you  rogue :  for,  though  it  be  night, 
the  moon  shines  ;  I  '11  make  a  sop  o'tho  moonshine 
of  you :  Draw,  you  whorson  cuUionly  barber- 
monger,^"*  draw.  [Drawing  his  Sword. 

Stew.  Away ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal :  you  come  with  letters 
against  the  king;  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part, 
against  the  royalty  of  her  father :  Draw,  you  rogue, 
or  I  '11  80  carbonado  your  shanks : — draw,  you 
rascal ;  come  your  ways. 

Stew.  Help,  ho  !  murder  !  help  ! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave ;  stand,  rogue,  stand ; 
you  neat  slave,  strike.  [Beating  him. 

Stew.  Help,  ho  !  murder !  murder ' 

Enter  Edmund,  Coknwall,  Eboan,  Glosteb, 
and  Servants. 

Edm.  How  now  ?    What 's  the  matter  ?    Part. 

Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please ; 
come,  I  '11  flesh  you  ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Olo.  Weapons!  arms!  What's  the  matter  here? 

Corn.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives  ; 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again :  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Keg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the 
king. 

Corn.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Stew.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your 
valour.  You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in 
tliee  ;  a  tailor  made  thee. 
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Corn.  Thou  art  a  gtrange  fellow  :  a  tailor  make 
a  man  ? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stone-cutter,  or  a 
painter,  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though 
they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Corn.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Stew.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have 
spar'd. 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whorson  zed !  thou  unnecessary 
letter  !*^ — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I 
will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Spare  my  grey 
beard,  you  wagtail  ? 

Corn.  Peace,  sirrah  ! 
Tou  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 

Corn.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 
sword. 
Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  rogues  as 

these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwairi 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose :  smooth  every 

passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels  ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods  ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I  'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot.^* 

Corn.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out  ? 

Say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Corn.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave ':  What 's 
his  offence  ? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Corn.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his,  or 
hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain  ; 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Corn.  This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness  ;  and  constrains  the  garb. 
Quite  from  his  nature :  He  cannot  flatter,  he  !— 
An  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth  ; 
ioi 


An  they  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  he  's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain- 
ness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity, 
Undei"  the  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front, — 

Corn.  AVhat  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  dis- 
commend so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer : 
he  that  beguUed  you,  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain 
knave ;  which,  for  my  part,  I  wiU  not  be,  though  I 
should  win  your  displeasure  to  entreat  me  to  it. 

Corn.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

SteiB.  Never  any : 

It  pleas'd  the  king  his  master,  very  late, 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction  ; 
When  he,  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind  ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthv'd  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho  ! 

Tou  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  brag- 
gart. 
We  '11  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn : 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me  :  I  ser\e  the  king ; 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
Tou  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 

As  I  've  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 

Beg.   TiU   noon !    till   night,  my  lord ;   and  a'l 
night  too. 

Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog, 
Tou  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  wOl. 

\_Slocks  brought  out. 

Corn.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of: — Come,  bring  away  the  stocks. 

GJo.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so : 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for 't :  your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches. 
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For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses, 
Are  punish'd  with  :  the  king  must  take  it  ill, 
That  he's  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger. 
Should  have  him  thus  restrain'd. 

Corn.  I  'II  answer  that. 

Beg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted, 
Tor  following  her  affairs.— Put  in  his  legs, — 

[Kent  is  put  in  the  Slockx. 
Come,  my  good  lord ;  away. 

[Uxeunt  Eeo.  and  Corns'. 
6lo.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend ;  'tis  the  duke's 
pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  stopp'd :  I  '11  entreat  for 
thee. 
Kent.  Pray,  do  not,   sir:  I  have  watch'd,  and 
travell'd  hard; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels : 
Give  you  good  morrow  ! 

Olo.  Tho  duke  'a  to  blame  in  this ;  'twill  be  ill 
taken.  [Kvit. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  com- 
mon saw ! 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun  ! 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter ! — Nothing  almost  sees  miracles, 
But  misery  ; — I  know,  'tis  from  Cordelia ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies : — All  weary  and  o'er-watch'd, 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodgins:. 

Fortune,  good  night ;  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy 
wheel!  [He  sleeps. 

SCENE  III.— .4  Part  of  the  Heath. 

Enter  Edgau. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim' d  j 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escap'd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free ;  no  place, 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance. 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.     While  I  may  scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:  and  am  bethought 
To  take  tho  basest  and  most  poorest  shape. 
That  every  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I  '11  grime  with 
filth ; 


Blanket  my  loins  ;  elf  all  my  nair  in  knots ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  tlie  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  w  ith  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills, 
Sometime    with    lunatic    bans,'''    sometime 

prayers. 
Enforce   their   charity.  —  Poor 

Tom! 
That 's  something  yet; — Edg.or  I  nothing  am.  [  Exit. 


with 


Turlygood !    poor 


SCENE  \Y.— Before  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Leab,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

Lear.  'Tis  strange,  that  they  should  so  depart 
from  home. 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gent.  As  I  learn' d. 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  HaU  to  thee,  noble  master ! 

Lear.  How ! 
Muk'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent.  No,  ray  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha ;  look !  he  wears  cruel  garters ! 
Horses  are  tied  by  the  heads  ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by 
the  neck ;  monkies  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the 
legs :  when  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks. 

Lear.  What 's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place 
mistook 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she, 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Tes. 

Lear.  No,  I  say. 

Kent.  I  say,  yea. 

Lear.  No,  no  ;  they  would  not. 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 

Lear.  By  Jupiter,  1  swear  no. 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do  't ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do 't ;  'tis  worse  than 

murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage : 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage, 
Coming  from  us. 
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Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  lioine 

I  did  commend  your  higlmess'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth 
From  GonerU  his  mistress,  salutations  ; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission, 
Which  presently  they  read  :  on  whose  contents. 
They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,'*^  straight  took 

horse  ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer  ;  gave  me  cold  looks  : 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mine, 
(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness,) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew ; 
He  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries  : 
Tour  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Foot.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese 
fly  that  way. 
Fathers,  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  lathers,  that  bear  bags. 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortuue,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 
for  thy  daughters,  as  thou  can'st  teU  in  a  year. 
Lear.  0,  how  this  mother'^  swells  up  toward  my 
heart ! 
Hysterica  j^assio  .'  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element's  below^ ! — Where  is  this  daughter  ? 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  witliin. 
Zear.  Follow  me  not ; 

Stay  here.  [JExit. 

Genl.  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you 

speak  of? 
Kent.  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  ? 
JFool.  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for 
that  question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 
Kent.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  We  '11  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to 
teach  thee  there  's  no  labouring  in  the  winter.  All 
that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but 
blind  men  ;  and  there  's  not  a  nose  among  twenty, 
but  can  smell  him  that  's  stiuking.  Let  go  thy 
hold,  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it 
break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the  great 
one  tliat  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after. 
AVhon  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give 
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me  mine  again  :    I  would  have  none  but  knaves 
follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That,  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry  ;  the  fool  will  stay. 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly  : 
The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away  ; 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 
Kent.  Where  learn' d  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

He-enter  Leak,  vdth  Gloster. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?    They  are  sick  ? 
they  are  wear}'  ? 
They  have  travell'd  hard  to  night  ?    Mere  fetches  ; 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  oft' ! 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Olo.  My  dear  lord, 

Tou  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke 
How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.  Vengeance  !  plague  !  death !  confusion  ! — 
Fiery  ?  what  qualitj'  ?    Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 
I  'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  his  wife. 
Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them 

so. 
Lear.  Inform'd   them !     Dost  thou  understand 

me,  man  ? 
Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.    The   king  would   speak   with  Cornwall ; 
the  dear  father 
Would   with  his  daughter  spoak,  commands  her 
service : 

Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ? My   breath  and 

blood!— 
Fiery  ?  the  fiery  duke  ?— Tell  the  hot  duke,  that— 
No,  but  not  yet : — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  stUl  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound;   we  are  not  ou^ 

selves. 
When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body  :  I  '11  forbear ; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  wiU, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state !  wherefore 

[^Looking  on  Kent. 
Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  act  persuades  me, 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  mj'  servant  forth  : 
Go,  teU  the  duke  and  his  wife,  I  'd  speak  with  them, 
Now,  presently :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me. 
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Or  at  their  chamber  door  1  '11  boat  the  drum, 
Till  it  cry—"  Sleep  to  deatli." 

Glo.  I  'd  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  [Exit. 

Lear.  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart! — but, 
down. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the 
eels,  wlien  she  put  them  i'  the  paHte  alive  ;  she 
rapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cry'd, 
"Down,  wantons,  down  :"  'Twas  her  brother,  that, 
in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay. 

Enter  Coknwall,  Eeoan,  Gloster,  and  Servants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Corn.  Hail  to  your  grace  ! 

[Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 

Keg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

Lear.  Eegan,  I  think  you  are ;   I  know  what 
reason 
I  have  to  think  so  :  if  thou  should' st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepiilch'ring  an  adultress. — O,  are  you  free  ? 

[To  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that. — Beloved  Eegau, 
Thy  sister's  uavight :  O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkinduess,  like  a  vulture,  here, — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee ;  thou  'It  not  believe. 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality — O  Eegan ! 

Keg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience  ;  I  have  hope. 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

Sej.  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation :  If,  sir,  perchance, 
She  have  rcstrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her! 

Iie</.  0,  sir,  you  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  coiillne  :  you  should  be  rul'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself:  Therefore,  I  pray  you. 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return ; 
Say,  you  have  wroug'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  ; 
"  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ; 
Age  is  unnecessary  :  on  my  knees  I  beg,  [Kneeling. 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 

Seg.  Good   sir,  no  more ;   these  are  unsightly 
tricks : 
Iveturn  you  to  my  sister. 


Lear.  Never,  Eegan : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  ray  train  ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart : — 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
Ou  her  ingrateful  top !     Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! 

Corn.  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Lear.    You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blind- 
ing flames 
Into  her  acoruful  eyes  !     Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride ! 

Heg.  O  the  blest  gods ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood's  on. 

Lear.  No,   Eegan,    thou   shait   never   have  my 
curse ; 
Thy  tender-hested  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness;  her  eyes  are  fierce    but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn  :  'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  ray  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in :  thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude  ; 
Thy  half  o'the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot, 
AVherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

lieg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

[Trumpett  within. 

Lear.  "Who  put  my  man  i'the  stocks  ? 

Ci/rn.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Enter  Steward. 

Beg.  I   know't,  my  sister's:  this  approves  her 
letter, 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come  ? 
Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  w^hose  easy-borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows : — 
Out,  vai-let,  from  my  sight ! 

Corn.  What  means'your  grace  ? 

Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant  ?     Eegan,  I  have 
good  hope 
Thou  did'st  not  know  of  it. — ^Who  comes  here  P  O 
heavens, 

Enter  Gonehil. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
>[ako  it  your  cause ;  send  down, and  take  my  part! — 
Artnot  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard? —  [ToGos 
O,  Eegan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 
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Gon.  "Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?     How  have  I 
offended  ? 
All 's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Zear.  O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough ! 

Will  you  yet  hold  ? — How  came  my  man  i'  the 
stocks  ? 

Corn.  I  set  him  there,  sir:  but  his  own  disor- 
ders 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement. 

Zear.  Xou  !  did  you  ? 

Seff.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me  ; 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Zear.  Eeturn  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismissed  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  ! — Return  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born,  I  coidd  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot: — Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.     [Zooking  on  the  Steward. 

Gon.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Zear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewell ; 
We  'U  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another : — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that 's  in  my  fiesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle, 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I  '11  not  chide  thee  ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove  : 
Mend,  when  thou  can'st ;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure : 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so,  sir ; 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome  :  Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister ; 
For  those  that  miugle  reason  with  your  passion. 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so— 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Zear.  Is  this  well  spoken  now  ? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir :  What,  fifty  followers  ? 
Is  it  not  well  ?  What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many  ?  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
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Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  ?     How,  in  one 

house, 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  ?  'Tis  hard  ;  almost  impossible. 

Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  at- 
tendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 

Reg.  Why  not,  my  lord  ?    If  then  they  chauc'd 
to  slack  you. 
We  could  control  them :  If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger,)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty ;  to  no  more 
WUl  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Zear.  I  gave  you  all — 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Zear.  IMade  you  my  guardians,  my  deoositariea ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  follow'd 
With  such  a  number :  What,  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty,  Regan  ?  said  you  so  ? 

Reg.  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with 
me. 

Zear.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well- 
favour' d. 
When   others   are   more  wicked;    not  being   the 

worst. 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise : — I  '11  go  with  thee ; 

[2b  Gos-. 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.  Hear  me,  nly  lord ; 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  foUow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.  What  need  one  ? 

Ziear.  O,  reason  not  the  need :  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous  : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's :  thou  art  a  lady ; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wcar'st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  true 

need, — 
Tou  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I 

need !« 
Tou  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  -nTetched  in  both  ! 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters*  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 
O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both. 
That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things,— 
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What  they  are,  yet  1  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think,  I  '11  weep  ; 

No,  I  'II  not  weep  : — 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  tliousand  flaws. 

Or  ere  I  '11  weep  : — O,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! 

lUxeunl  Leak,  Gxos.,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Corn.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  storm. 

\_Slorm  heard  at  a  distance. 

Beg.  This  house 

Is  little ;  the  old  man  and  his  people  cannot 
Be  well  bestow'd. 

Gon.  'Tis  his  own  blarne ;  he  hath  put 

Himself  from  rest,  .and  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Beg,  For  his  particidar,  1  '11  receive  him  gladly. 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  piirpos'd. 

Where  is  uiy  lord  of  Glostcr  ? 


Be-enter  Glostee. 

Corn.  Follow'd  the  old  man  forth : 
turu'd. 


-he  is  re- 


Gh.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Corn.  Whither  is  he  going  P 

Glo.  He  calls  to  horse ;  but  wiU  I  know  not 

whither. 
Corn.  'Tis  best  to  give  him  way ;  he  leads  him- 
self. 
Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him   by   no   means   to 

sta}'. 
Gh.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  tlie  bleak 
winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There  's  scarce  a  bush. 

Beg.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men, 

The  injuries,  that  they  themselves  procure. 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters  :  Shut  up  your  doon ; 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train ; 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Corn.  Sliut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  'tis  a  wild 
night ; 
My  Began  counsels  well :  come  out  o  'the  storm. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Uealh. 
A  Storm  is  heard,  with  ITiimder  and  Lightning. 

Entei-  K.EKT,  and  a  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.  Who  's  here,  beside  foul  weather  F 

Gent.  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  lui- 
quietly. 

Kent.  I  know  you  ;  Where  's  the  king  ? 

Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element : 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 
That  things  might  change,  or  cease :  tears  his  white 

hair ; 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage. 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 
The  to-and-fro-couflictiiig  wind  and  rain. 
Tliis   night,  wherein   the   cub-drawn   bear  would 

couch,'" 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  nnbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  nhat  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 


Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art, 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  division, 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Corn- 
wall ; 
Who  ha\e  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Thron'd  and  set  high  ?)  servants,  who  seem  no  less  j 
AVhich  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state  ;  what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snufis  and  packings  of  the  dukes ; 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king;  or  something  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furuisliinga ; — 
But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom  ;  who  already, 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you  : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  yotir  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  fiud 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
\  The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ; 
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And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 
This  office  to  you. 

Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  mueh  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains :  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  hut  you  shall,)  show  her  this  ring ; 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fie  on  this  stonn ! 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Oent.  Give  me  your  hand :    Have  you  no  more 
to  say  ? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all 
yet; 
That,  when  we  have   found  the  king,    (in  which 

your  pain 
That  way  ;  I  '11  this  ;)  he  that  first  lights  on  hiin. 
Holla  the  other.  \_Kxeunt  severally. 

SCENE  11— Another  Fart  of  the  Heath.     Storm 
continues. 

Enter  Leah  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Blow,   wind,   and   crack   your   cheeks  l*** 
rage !  blow ! 
Tou  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

cocks ! 
Tou  sulphurous  and  though t-executir.g  fires. 
Vaunt  couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts. 
Singe  my  white  head !  And  thou,  aU-shaking  thun- 
der, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'the  world ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once. 
That  make  ingrateful  man ! 

Fool.  0  nuncle,  court  holy-water*^  in  a  dry  house 
is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Good 
nuncle,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughters'  blessing ;  here 's 
a  night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 

Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyfull !    Spit,  fire !  spout, 
rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children, 
Tou  owe  me  no  subscription  ;  why  then  let  fall 
Tour    horrible    pleasure ;     here     I     stand,    your 

slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man  : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Tour  high-engender' d  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !  O  !  'tis  foul ! 
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Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in. 
has  a  good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house, 

Before  the  head  has  any. 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse  ; — 

So  beggars  marry  many. 

The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make, 

Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe, 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake 

— For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  she  made 
mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  say  nothing. 

Kent.  Who  's  there  ? 

Fool.   Marry,   here 's   grace,   and   a  cod-piece 
that  'a  a  wise  man,  and  a  fool. 

Kent.  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here  ?  things  that  love 
night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these  ;  the  wrathful  skies 
GaUow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves:  Since  I  was  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard :   man's  nature  cannot 

carry 
The  afiliction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  groat  gods. 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.    Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd   of  justice :    Hide    thee,    thou   bloody 

hand ; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  siinular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous  :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  life ! — Close  pent-up  guilti*, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. — I  am  a  man^ 
More  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed ! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest 
Repose  you  there :  while  I  to  this  hard  house, 
(More  hard  than  is  tlie  stone  whereof  'tis  rais'd ; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you. 
Denied  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 

Come  on,  my  boy  :  How  dost,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold  ? 
I  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow  'i 
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The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 

That  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your 

hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That 's  sorry  yet  for  tluHJ. 

Fool.     He  that  lia«  a  little  tiny  wit, — 

With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 
Must  make  eontent  with  his  fortunes  fit  j 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lear:  True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to 
this  hovel.  \_Exeunt  Leah  and  Kent. 

Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan. 
— I  '11  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go  : 

When  priests  arc  more  in  word  than  matter ; 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water ; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors  ; 

No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches'  suitors 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs ; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field ; 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build ; — 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confusion. 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't. 

That  going  shall  be  iis'd  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make ;  for  I  live  before 
his  time.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Gloster'a  Castle. 

Enter  Glosteb  and  Edmukd. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  un- 
natural dealing:  When  I  desired  their  leave  that 
I  might  pity  him,  they  took  from  mo  the  use  of 
mine  own  house  ;  charged  me,  on  paiu  of  their 
perpetual  displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of  him,  en- 
treat for  him,  nor  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural  1 

Olo.  Go  to  ;  say  you  nothing  :  There  is  division 
between  the  dukes  ;  and  a  worse  matter  than  that : 
I  have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — -'tis  dangerous 
to  be  spoken ; — ^I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my 
closet:  these  injuries  the  king  now  bears  will  be 
revenged  home  ;  there  is  part  of  a  power  already 
footed :  we  must  incline  to  the  king.  I  will  seek 
him,  and  privily  relieve  him :  go  you,  and  maintain 
talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him 
perceived :  If  he  ask  for  me,  1  am  ill,  and  gone  to 
bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  tlireatcncd  me, 
the  king  my  old  master  must  be  relieved.  There 
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is  some  strange  thing  toward,  Edmund ;  pray  you, 
be  careful.  [Exit. 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know  ;  and  of  that  letter  too  : — 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses  ;  no  less  than  all : 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.      [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— .4  Part  of  the  Ileath,  with  a  Uiroel. 

Enter  Leab,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord ;  good  my  lord, 
enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  still. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Jjear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.  I  'd  rather  break  mine  own :    Good  ray 
lord,  enter. 

Lear.  Thou  think' st  'tis  much,  that  this  conten- 
tious storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thoud'st  shun  a  bear 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea, 
Thou'dst  moot  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.     When  the 

mind  's  free, 
The  body  's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand, 
For  lifting  food  to 't  P — But  I  will  punish  homo : — 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out ! — Pour  on  ;  I  will  endure  : — 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !  O  Eegan,  G^neril ! — 
Tour  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all, — 
O,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shim  that ; 
No  more  of  that, — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ytliee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own 
ease ; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I  '11  go  in  : 
In,  boy  ;  go  first. — [To  the  Fooi.]    You  houseless 

poverty,— 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     I  '11  pray,  and  then  I  '11  sleep. — 

[Fool  goes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Tour  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    O,  I  have  ta'en 
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Too  little  care  of  tliis  !  Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Edg.  [Withiti.~\    Fathom  and  half,   fiithom  and 
half!  Poor  Tom! 

\^The  Fool  r«w«  out  from  the  Hovel. 
Fool.  Come  not  in  liere,  nuncle,  here  's  a  spirit. 
Help  me,  help  me  ! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — Who  's  there  ? 
Fool.  A  spirit,  a  spirit ;  he  says  his  name  's  poor 

Tom. 
Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there  i' 
the  straw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edoae,  disguised  as  a  Madman. 

Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  ! — 
Through  the    sharp    hawthorn    blows    the    cold 

wind. — 
Humph !  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters  ? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ? 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom 
the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through 
flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and 
quagmire  ;  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow, 
and  halters  in  his  pew  ;  set  ratsbane  by  his  por- 
ridge ;  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay 
trotting-horae  over  four-inched  bridges,  to  course 
his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor : — Bless  thy  five  wits  ! 
Tom's  a-cold. — O,  do  de,  do  de,  do  de. — Bless  thee 
from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking !  Do 
poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes  : 
There  could  I  have  him  now, — and  there, — and 
there, — and  there  again,  and  there. 

[^Storm  continues 
Lear.  What,  liave  his  daughters  brought  him  to 
this  pass  ? — 
Could' st  thou   save    nothing?    Did'st   thou   give 
them  all  ? 
Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
been  all  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous 
air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daugh- 
ters ! 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor!  nothing  could  have  s\ib- 
du'd  nature 

To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
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Judicious  punishment !  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  pillicock's-hill ; — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo  ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools 
and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend :  Obey  tliy 
parents;  keep  thy  word  justly;  swear  not;  com- 
mit not  with  man's  sworn  spouse ;  set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  array  :  Tom 's  a-cold. 
Lear.  AVhat  hast  thou  been  ? 
Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ; 
that  curled  my  hair ;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,** 
served  the  lust  of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the 
act  of  darkness  with  her ;  swore  as  many  oaths  as 
I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face 
of  heaven  :  one,  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust, 
and  waked  to  do  it :  Wine  loved  I  deeply ;  dice 
dearly  ;  and  in  woman,  out-paramoured  the  Turk : 
False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ;  Hog 
in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  ia 
madness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking  of 
shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy  poor 
heart  to  women :  Keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels, 
thy  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders' 
books,  and  defy  the  foul  fiend. — Still  through  the 
hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind:  Says  suum,  mun, 
ha  no  nonny,  dolphin  my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa ;  let 
him  trot  by.  \_Storm  still  continues. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  were  better  in  thy  grave,  than 
to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity 
of  the  skies.  — Is  man  no  more  than  this  ?  Consider 
him  well :  Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast 
no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume : — 
Ha !  here  's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated ! — Thou 
art  the  thing  itself:  unaccommodated  man  is  no 
more  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou 
art. — Oif,  off,  you  leudings  : — Come  ;  unbutton 
here. —  \_Tearing  off  his  Clothes. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nimcle,  be  contented ;  this  is  a 
naughty  night  to  swim  in. — Now  a  little  fire  in  a 
wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart ;  a  small 
spark,  all  the  rest  of  his  body  cold. — Look,  here 
comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he 
begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  tiU  the  first  cock. ;  he 
gives  the  web  and  the  pin,*^  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip  ;  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and 
hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 

Saint  WitKold  footed  thrice  the  wold  ; 
lie  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold ; 
Bid  lier  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight, 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  !"• 
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Kciil.  ITow  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Glosteu,  with  a  Ton-.h. 

Lear.  Wliat  's  he  ? 

Kent.  Who  's  there  ?     What  is  't  you  seek  ? 

G/o.  What  are  you  there  ?     Your  names  i* 

lid(j.  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog, 
tlie  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  wa- 
ter ;  that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul 
fiend  rages,  eats  cow-duug  for  sallets ;  swallows 
the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch-dog ;  drinks  tlie  green 
mantle  of  the  standing  pool ;  who  is  whipped  from 
tything  to  tything,  and  stocked,  punished,  and 
imprisoned ;  who  hath  had  tlu'ce  suits  to  his  back, 
sis  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  to 
wear, — 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Beware   my   follower: — -Peace,    Smolkiu  ;    peace, 
thou  fiend  1 

Qlo.   What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 

iVy.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 
Modo  he  's  call'd,  and  Mahu. 

Glo.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so 
vile, 
Tliat  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

'Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 

Qlo.  Go  in  with  me ;  my  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  commands : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you ; 
Yet  have  I  ventur'd  to  come  seek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosoplier : — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer ; 
Go  into  the  house. 

Lear.  I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned 
Theban  :— 
What  is  your  study  ? 

Kdg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  ver- 
min. 

Lear.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent.  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord. 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Qlo.  Can'st  thou  blame  him  ? 

His   daughters   seek  his   death : — Ah,  that   good 

Kent  !— 
He  said  it  would  be  thus : — Poor  banish'd  man  ! — 
Thou  say'st,  the  king  gro\vs  mad ;  I  '11  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself:  I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw' d  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life. 


But  lately,  very  late ;  I  lov'd  him,  friend, — 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee, 

\Stonn  continue*. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.     What  a  night '» 

this! 
J.  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Lear.  O,  cry  you  mercy, 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

Kdg.  Tom's  a-cold. 

Olo.  In,  fellow,  there,  to  the  hovel :  keep  thee 
warm. 

Lear.  Come,  let's  in  all. 

Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him ; 

I  will  keep  stiU  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  sooth  him ;   let  him  take 
the  fellow. 

Olo.  Take  him  you  on. 

Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  with  us. 

Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 

Glo.  No  words,  no  words  . 

Hush. 

Edg.      Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
His  word  was  still, — Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

\^Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Cobitwall  and  Edmund. 

Corn.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  his 
house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that 
nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  feara 
me  to  think  of. 

Corn.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your 
brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death ; 
but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable 
badness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must 
repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  o^ 
which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  France.  O  heavens  !  that  this  treason 
were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector ! 

Corn.  Go  with  mo  to  the  duchess 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you 
have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of 
Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  ha  may 
be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm.  [^Aside.']    If  I   find   him   comforting   the 
king,  it  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — I  wili 
persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  con 
fiict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 
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Corn.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  YI. — A  Chamber  in  a  Farm-house,  adjoin- 
ing the  Castle. 

Enter  Glosteb,  Leah,  Kent,  Fool,  and  Edgar. 

Olo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it 
thankfully :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way 
to  his  impatieuce : — The  gods  reward  your  kind- 
ness !  l^Exit  Glo. 

Edg.  Erateretto  calls  me ;  and  tells  me,  Nero  is 
an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  innocent, 
and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nunclc,  tell  me,  whether  a  mad- 
man be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king ! 

Fool.  No  ;  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman 
to  his  son :  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  sees  his 
son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To   have  a  thousand   with   red   burning 
spits 
Come  hizzing  in  upon  them : — 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a 
wolf,  a  horse's  health,*?  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
oath. 

Lear.  It   shall   be   done,   I   will   arraign   them 
straight : — 

Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer ; 

[To  Edg. 
Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.    [2b  the  Eool.]— Now, 
you  she  foxes  ! — 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares ! — 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o'er  tlie  bourn,  Bessy  to  me  :** 
Fool.      Her  boat  hath  a  leak, 

And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 
belly  for  two  white  herring.  Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do   you,    sir?     Stand  you   not   so 
amaz'd : 
Win  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 
Lear.  I'll  see  their  trial  first : — Bring  in  the  evi- 
dence.— 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place  ; — 

[To  Edg. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  Fool. 
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Bench  by  his  side : — Tou  are  of  the  commission, 
Sit  you  too.  {To  Kent. 

Edg.  Let  us  deal  justlv. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  joUy  shepherd  .' 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn  ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 

Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 

Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here 
take  my  oath  before  this  lionourable  assembly,  she 
kicked  the  poor  king  her  father. 

Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress ;  Is  your  name 
Goneril  ? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint- 
stool. 

Lear.  And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks 
proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  of. — Stop  her  there  ! 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire  ! — Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  ? 
Edg.  Bless  thy  five  wits ! 

Kent.  O  pity ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now. 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Edg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much. 
They  'U  mar  my  counterfeiting.  \_Aside. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at 
me. 
Edg.  Tom   will    throw   his    head    at    them : — 
Avaunt,  you  curs ! 

Be  tliy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite  ; 
Mastift',  grey-hound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lyin  ; 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail ; 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do  de,  de  de.     Sessa.     Come,  march  to  wakes  and 
fairs,  and  market  towns : — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is 
dry. 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart :  Is  there  any  cause 
in  nature,  that,  makes  these  hard  hearts  ? — You, 
sir,  I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred ;  only, 
I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments :  you 
will  say,  they  are  Persian  attire ;  but  let  them  be 
changed.  \_To  Edg. 

Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest 
awhile. 

Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise ;  draw  the 
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curtains :    So,  bo,  so  :   We  '11  go  to  supper  i'  the 
inorning  :  So,  so,  so. 

Fool.  AuJ  1  '11  go  to  bed  at  noon 

He-enter  Glosteb. 

Olo.  Come  hither,  friend :    Where  ia  the  king 

my  master  ? 
Kcnl.  ilero,  sir  ;  but  trouble  him  not,  liis  wits 

are  gone. 
Glo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thy 
arms , 

I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him  : 

There  is  a  litter  ready  ;  lay  him  in  't. 

And  drive  towards  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt 
meet 

Both  welcome  and  protection.     Take  up  thy  mas- 
ter : 

If  thou  should' st  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life. 

With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 

Stand  in  assured  loss  :    Take  up,  take  up ; 

And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 

Give  thee  quick  conduct. 
Kent.  Oppvess'd  nature  sleeps  :— 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses, 

Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 

Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  mas- 
ter; 

Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  [2b  the  Fool. 

Oil).  Come,  come,  away. 

{^Exeunt  Kent,  Glo.,  and  the  Fool,  hearing 
off"  the  King. 
Edi).  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 

Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind ; 

Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows,  behind  : 

But  then  the  mind  much  sulferauce  doth  o'erskip. 

When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 

When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 
bow ; 

He  childed,  as  I  fathcr'd ! — Tom,  away  : 

Mark  the  high  noises ;  and  thyself  bewray, 

When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles 
thee. 

In  thy  just  proof,  repeals,  and  reconciles  thee. 

What  will  hap  more  to-niglit,  safe  scape  the  king ! 

Lurk,  lurk.  \^Exit. 

SCENE  VII.— ^  Itoom  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter   Cobnwall,   Regan,    Oonehil,   Edmund, 
and  Servants. 

Cum.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband 
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show  him  this  letter: — the  army  of  France   ia 
landed  : — Seek  out  the  vUlain  Gloster. 

[^Exeunt  tome  of  the  Serv. 

Iteg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Oon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Corn.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Edmund, 
keep  you  our  sister  company ;  the  revenges  we  are 
bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father,  are  not 
fit  for  your  beholding.  Advise  the  duke,  where 
you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  preparation ;  we 
are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  posts  shall  be  swift, 
and  intelligent  betwixt  us.  Farewell,  dear  sister ; 
— farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster. 

Enter  Steward. 

How  now  ?   Where 's  the  king  ? 

Stew.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convey'd  him 
hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  questerists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover;   where  they 

boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Corn.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Oon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[^Exeunt  Gon.  and  Edm. 
Corn.  Edmund,  farewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor 
Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us : 

\_Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice  ;  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.     Who's  there  ?    The 
traitor  ? 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox !  'tis  he 

Corn.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms.*' 

Qlo.  What   mean  your  graces? Good   my 

friends,  consider 
Tou  are  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Corn.  Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  bind  him. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard  : — O  filthy  traitor ! 

Olo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  3'ou  are,  I  am  none. 

Corn.  To  this   chair  biud   him :— A'illaiu,  thou 
shalt  find —  [Keg.  plucks  his  beard. 

Olo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  iguobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor ! 

Olo.  Naughty  lady 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
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"Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee  :  I  am  your  host ; 
"With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  sliould  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 
Corn.  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from 

France  ? 
Rec/.  Be  simple-answer' d,  for  we  know  the  truth. 
Corn.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the 
traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  liave  you  sent  the  lunatic 
king  P 
Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 
"Which  came  from  one  tliat's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Corn.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Corn.  "Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king  ? 
Glo.  To  Dover. 

Req.  "Wherefore 

To  Dover  ?     "Wast  thou  not  charg'd  at  thy  peril — 
Corn.  "Wherefore  to  Dover  ?     Let  him  first  an- 
swer that. 
Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand 

the  course. 
Eeg.  "Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 
Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  tliy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  bearish  fangs. 
Tlie  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up, 
And  queucli'd  the  stellcd  fires  :  yet,  poor  old  heart, 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  should'st  have  said,  "  Good  porter,  turn  the 

key;" 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd : — But  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 
Corn.  See  it  shalt  thou  never: — Fellows,  hold 
the  chair : — 
Upon  tliese  eyes  of  thine  I  'U  set  my  foot. 

[Glo.  is  held  down  in  his  Chair,  lohile  CoEN. 
pluchs  out  one  of  his  Eyes,  and  sets  his  Foot 
on  it. 
Glo.  He,  that  wiU  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  help  : — 0  cruel !  O  ye  gods  ! 

Reg.  One  side  will  mock  anoth(T ;  the  other  too. 
Corn.  If  you  see  vengeance, — • 
Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord ; 

I  have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you. 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog  ? 
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i  Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 

\  I'  d   shake   it   on   this    quarrel :     What    do    you 

i  mean  ? 

\  Corn.  My  villain  ! '''       [Draws,  and  runs  at  him. 

i  Serv.  Nay,  then  come  on,  and  take  the  chance 

I  of  auger. 

I  [Draws.  They  fujht.  Coujf.  is  wounded. 

(  Reg.  Give  me  thy  sword. — [To  another  Serv. 

i  A  peasant  stand  up  thus ; 

\  [Snatches  a  Sword,  comes  behind,  and  stabs  him. 

I  Serv.  O,  I  am  slain! — My  lord,  you  have  one 

<  eye  left 

j  To  see  some  mischief  on  him : — O  !                 [Dies. 

j  Corn.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it : — Out,  vile 

i  Where  is  thy  lustre  now  F 

[Tears  out  Glosteb's  other  Eye,  and  throws  it 
\  OH  the  Ground. 

>■.       Glo.   All  dark  and  comfortless. — Wliere  's  ray 
son  Edmund  ? 
Edmund,  enkindle  aU  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain  ! 

Tliou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  follies ! 

Then  Edgar  was  abus'd  — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  ana  prosper  liim ! 
Reg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him 
smell 
His  way  to  Dover. — How  is't,  my  lord?     How 
look  you  ? 
Corn.    I   have   receiv'd   a   hurt :  —  Follow   me, 
lady.— 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain ; — throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghiU. — Eegan,  I  bleed  apace : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :  Give  me  your  arm. 
[Exit  CoEN.,  led  by  Keg.  ;  Servants  unbind 
Glos.,  and  lead  him  out. 
1st  Serv.  I  '11  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do, 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

2nd  Serv.  If  she  live  long, 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  wUl  all  turn  monsters. 

1st  Serv.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the 
Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would ;  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  anything. 

2tid  Serv.    Go  thou ;    I  'U  fetch  some  flax,  anu 
whites  of  eggs, 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  foce.     Now,  heaven  help 
him !  [Ejceunt  severally. 
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SCENE  l.—TJie  Ilcath. 

Enter  Edgab. 

Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  coi> 

tcmu'd," 
Thau  Btill  contemu'd  aud  flattcr'd.     To  bo  worst, 
The  lowest,  aud  most  dejected  thing  of  fortuuc. 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  iu  fear : 
The  lamentable  cliango  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     AV^eleome  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  uuto  the  worst, 
Owes   nothing    to    thy   blasts. — But   who   comes 

here  ? — 

Enter  Glost£e,  led  by  an  old  Man. 

My  father,  poorly  led  P — World,  world,  O  world ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee. 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your 
tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore 
years. 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away ;  good  friend,  be  gone  : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all. 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no   way,   and   therefore   want   no 
eyes ; 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw :  EuU  oft  'tis  seen. 
Our  mean  secures  us  ;  and  oiu-  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — All,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath  ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I  'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again ! 

Old  Man.  How  uow  ?  "Who  's  there  ? 

Edg.  \_Aside.']  0  gods  !  Who  is  't  can  say,  "  I  am 
at  the  worst  P" 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom, 

Edg.  [Aside.l  And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  The 
worst  is  not. 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  "  This  is  the  worst." 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
1'  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow^  saw  ; 
Which  made  me  thinli  a  man  a  worm :  !Mv  son 


Came  then  into  my  mind ;  and  yet  my  mind 

Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him :  I  have  heard 

more  since : 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edg.  How  should  this  be  ? 

Bad  is  the  trade  must  play  the  fool  to  sorrow, 
Ang'ring  itself  and  others.     [^Aside.'] — Bless  thee, 
master ! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone :  If,  for  my 
sake. 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
I'  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  I  '11  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he  'a  mad. 

Glo.  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead 
the  blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'parrel  that  I 
have, 
Come  on 't  what  will.  \_ExH. 

Qlo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.    Poor   Tom 's   a-cold. — I   cannot   daub   it 
further.*-  [Atide. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  [^Aside.'j  And  yet  I  must. — Bless  thy  sweet 
eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  stUe  and  gate,  horse-waj',  and  foot- 
path. Poor  Tom  hath  been  seared  out  of  his  good 
wits :  Bless  the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend ! 
Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once;  of 
lust,  as  Obidictit ;  Jlobbididance,  prince  of  dumb- 
ness ;  Maliu,  of  stealing ;  Mode,  of  murder ;  and 
Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing ;  who  since 
possesses  chamber-maids  and  waiting-women.'*  So 
bless  thee,  master ! 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  hea- 
ven's plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  1  am  wretched, 
JIakes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
Tiiat  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly  ; 
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So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have   enough. — Dost   thou   know 
Dover  P 

Hdg.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  Tliere  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending 
head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  something  rich  about  me  :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edq.  Give  me  thy  arm  ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— Before  the  Duke  0/ Albany's  Palace. 

Enter  Goneeil  and  Edmusd  ;  Steward  meeting 
them. 

Gon.  Welcome,  my  lord :    I   marvel,  our   mild 
husband 
Not  met   us   on  the   way  :— Now,  where  'a  your 
master  ? 
Stew.  Madam,  within  ;  but  never  man  so  chaiig'd  : 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed  ; 
He  srail'd  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming  ; 
His  answer  was,  "The  worse:"  of  Gloster's  trea- 
chery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot ; 
And  told  me,  I  had  turu'd  the  wrong  side  out : — ■ 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to  him; 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  you  go  no  further. 

[To  Edm. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake  :  he  '11  not  feel  wrongs. 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer :  Our  wishes,  on  the 

way. 
May  prove  effects.    Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother ; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers  : 
I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear, 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.    Wear  this  ;  spare  speech  ; 

[^Giving  a  Favour. 
Decline  your  head  :  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air ; — ■ 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Gon.  ]My  most  dear  Gloster  ! 

\Exit  Edm. 
O,  the  difference  of  man,  aud  man  !     To  thee 
1G8 


A  woman's  services  are  due  ;  my  fool 
Usurps  my  bed. 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  iny  lord. 

\_Exit  Stew. 

Enter  Alb  ant. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alh.  O  Goneril ! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition  : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,^'*  perforce  must  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more  ;  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vUe : 
Filths   savour  but  themselves.     What   have  you 

done  ? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man. 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick, 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate !  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vUe  offences, 
'ThUI  come. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering ;  that  not  know'st. 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.     Where  's  thy 

drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land , 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats ; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  stUl,  and  ci-y'st, 
"  Alack  !  why  does  he  so  ?" 

Alh.  See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,^"  for 
shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood, 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  aud  bones  : — Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  !— 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

All).  Wliat  news  ? 

Mess.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Cornwall's 
dead  ; 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

All).  Gloster' s  eyes ! 

Mess.    A   servant   that   he   bred,   thrill'd  with 
remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fcll'd  him  dead : 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above, 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge  ! — But,  O,  poor  Gloster ! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ! 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 
'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Oon.  \_Aside.']  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 
May  all  the  buOding  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  7ny  hateful  life  :  Anotlier  way. 
The  news  is  not  so  tart. — I  '11  read,  and  answer. 

{Exit. 

All).  "Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take  his 
eyes  ? 

Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness  j' 

Mess.  Ay,  my   good   lord  ;    'twas    he   inform'd 
against  him ; 
And  quit  the  house  on  purpose,  that  their  punish- 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  Gloster,  I  live 

To   thank   thee  for  the   love   thou   showd'st   the 

king. 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Jll.— The  French  Camp,  near  Dover. 

Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Kent.  Why  the  king  of  Trance  is  so  suddenly 
gone  back  know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  whioJi 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
T.  E 


That  his  personal  return  was  most  requir'd. 
And  necessary. 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.   The   mareschal   of  France,   monsieur  le 
Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any 
demonstration  of  grief  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  sir  ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my 
presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion  ;  who,  most  rebel-like, 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  raov'd  her. 

Gent.    Not   to    a   rage :    patience    and    sorrow 
strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.    You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day  :  Those  happy  smiles, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent.  'Faith,   once    or   twice,    she   heav'd   the 
name  of  "  father" 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart ; 
Cried,  "  Sisters  !  sisters  ! — Shame  of  ladies  !  sisters  ! 
Kent !  father !  sisters  !  What  ?  i'  the  storm  ?  i'  the 

night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  believ'd!"^* — There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moisten'd :  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars, 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.    You  spoke  not  with  her 
since  ? 

Gent.  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  retum'd  ? 

Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,   sir;    the   poor   distress'd  Lear  is 
i'  the  town : 
AVho  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  meaus 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  sir  ? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him :    his 
own  unkiudness, 
That  stripp  d  her  from  his  benediction,  tum'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
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To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman  ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you 
heard  not  ? 

Gent,  'Tis  so ;  they  are  afoot. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  you  to  our  master 
Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile ; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.     I  pray  you,  go 
Along  vi'ith  me.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  lY.—The  same.     A  Tent. 

Enter  Coedelia,  Physician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor.  Alack,  'tis  hej  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singing  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,^^  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers. 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. — A  century  send  forth  ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.   [Exit  an  Officer. — 

What  can  man's  wisdom  do, 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ? 
He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  w'orth. 

Pliy.  There  is  means,  madam : 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him. 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  AH  bless'd  secrets. 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  wuth  my  tears !  be  aidant,  and  remediate. 
In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek,  seek  for  him  ; 
Lest  his  ungorern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Madam,  news ; 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'Tia  known  before ;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right: 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him ! 

\_Exeunt. 
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SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Eegajj  and  Steward. 

Reg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 

Slew.  Ay,  madam. 

Reg.  Himself 

In  person  there  ? 

Steio.  Madam,  with  much  ado  : 

Tour  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord 
at  home  ? 

Steic.  No,  madam. 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to 
him  ? 

Stew.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life  ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Stew.  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my 
letter. 

Reg.  Our  troops  sot  forth  to-morrow  ;  stay  with 
us; 
The  ways  are  dangerous, 

Steio.  I  may  not,  madam ; 

My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  Might 
not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?     Belike, 
Something — I    know   not   what : — I  '11   love   thee 

much. 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  had  rather 

Reg.  I  know,  your  lady  does  not  love  her  hus- 
band; 
I  am  sure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  strange  oeiliads,^^  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund :  I  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Steio.  I,  madam? 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding ;  you  are,  I  know 
it: 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand, 
Than  for  your  lady's  : — Ton  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this ; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from  you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  you  well. 
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If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falln  on  him  tliat  cuts  iiim  off. 

Stew.  'VVoiihl    I    cdiihl    meet    him,    madam!    I 
would  show 
What  party  1  do  follow. 

lirff.  Fare  thee  well.    {Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yl.—T/w  Country  near  Dover. 

Enter  Glosteb,  and  Edqae,  dressed  like  a 
Peasant. 

Olo.  When  Bhall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that 
same  hill  ? 

Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now :    look  how  we 
labour. 

Olo.  Methinks,  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg.  Horrible  steep  : 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Olo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  im- 
perfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish. 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed : 

Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd ;  and  thou  speak'st 
lu  better  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  You  are  much  deceiv'd ;  in  nothing  am  I 
chang'd. 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Metliinks,  you  are  better  spoken. 

Edg.  Come  on,  sir;   here's  the  place: — stand 
still. — How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway 

air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade  I 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  t)ie  beach, 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diniinish'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  Tiio  marmuring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  : — I  '11  look  no  more  ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glo.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand :  You  are  now  within 
a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge  :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright.^' 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse  ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  Fairies,  and  gods, 


Prosper  it  with  thee !    Go  thou  further  off; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir.   \_SeeiM  to  go 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair, 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glo.  O  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and,  in  your  sights, 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O,  bless  liim  I — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

[//e  leaps,  and  falls  along. 

Edg.  Gone,  sir  ?  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft :  Had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this,  had  thought  been  past. — Alive,  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  sir  !  friend  ! — Hear  you,  sir  ? — speak  ! 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed: — Yet  he  revives : 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  fea- 
thers, air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 
Thou  had'st  shiver'd  like  an  egg:  but  thou  dost 

breathe ; 
Host  heavy  substance  ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st ;  art 

sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude. 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell ; 
Thy  life  's  a  miracle  :  Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  P 

Edg.  From    the   dread   summit  of  this  chalky 
bourn:'" 
Look  up  a-height ; — -the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  bo  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  dcpriv'd  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  by  death  P    'Twas  yet  some  comfort, 
Avium  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm  : 

Up  : — So  ; — How  is 't  ?    Feel  you  your  legs  ?  You 
stand. 

Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness. 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  P 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought,  his  eye* 
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Were  two  full  moous ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Homs  whelk'd,  aud  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea  •,'^^ 
It  was  some  fiend  :  Therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think   that   the   clearest   gods,   who   make   them 

honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Olo.  I  do  remember  now  :  henceforth  I  '11  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself, 
"Enough,  enough,"  and,  "die."     That  thing  you 

speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man  :  often  'twould  say, 
"  The  fiend,  the  fiend :"  he  led  me  to  that  place. 
£dff.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. —  But  who 

comes  here  ? 

Enter  'Lea.'r,  fantastically  dressed  up  with  Flowers. 

The  safer  sense  wiU  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining ; 
I  am  the  king  himself. 

Hdff.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight ! 

Lear.  Nature 's  above  art  in  that  respect. — 
There  's  your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles 
his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper  :^^  draw  me  a  clothier's 
yard. — Look,  look,  a  mouse !  Peace,  peace  ; — this 
piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do  't. — There  'a  my 
gauntlet ;  I  '11  prove  it  on  a  giant.— Bring  up  the 
brown  bills. — O,  well  flown,  bird ! — i'  the  clout, 
i'  the  clout :  hewgh  ! — Give  the  word. 

Edg.  Sweet  marjoram. 

Lear.  Pass. 

6lo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha!  GonerU  ! — with  a  white  beard '."^ — 
They  flatter' d  me  like  a  dog;  and  told  me,  I  had 
white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.  To  say  "ay,"  and  "no,"  to  every  thing  I 
said  ! — Ay  and  no  too  was  no  good  divinity.  "When 
the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to 
make  me  chatter ;  when  the  thunder  would  not 
peace  at  my  bidding  ;  there  I  found  them,  there  I 
smelt  them  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their 
words  :  they  told  ma  I  was  every  thing ;  'tis  a  lie  ; 
I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glo.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember : 
Is 't  not  the  king  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king  : 

When  I  do  stare,  see,  how  the  subject  quakes 
I  pardon  that  man's  life  :  What  was  thy  cause  ? — 
"  Adultery."— 

Thou  shalt  not  die :  Die  for  adultery  !  No  : 
The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
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Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 

Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 

To 't,  luxury,  peU-raell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 

Behold  yon'  simpering  dame. 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow  ; 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 

To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  ; 

The  fitchew,  nor  the  soUed  horse,^*  goes  to  't 

With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs, 

Though  women  all  above  : 

But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit, 

Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' ;  there  's  heU,  there  '3 

darkness, 
there   is   the   sulphurous    pit,   burning,   scalding, 
stench,   consumption  ; — Fie,    fie,   fie  !    pah ;   pah  ! 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to 
sweeten  my  imagination :  there  's  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand  ! 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first ;  it  smells  of  mor- 
tality. 

Olo.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  !  This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know 
me  ? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost 
thou  squiuy  at  me  ?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cu- 
pid ;  I  '11  not  love. — Bead  thou  this  challenge ; 
mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  aU  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see 
one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report ; — it  is, 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear.  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  ? 

Lear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me  ?  No  eyes 
in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  Your 
eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  pm-se  in  a  light : 
Yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad?  A  man  may  see  how  this 
\  world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears : 
\  see  how  yon'  justice  rails  upon  yon'  simple  thief. 
;  Hark,  in  thine  ear :  Change  places ;  aud,  handy- 
!  dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief! — 
I  Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  ? 

>  Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

>  Lear.  Aud  the  creature  run  from  the  cur? 
\  There  thou  inight'st  behold  the  great  image  of 
\  authority  :  a  dog 's  obeyed  in  office. — 

I  Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 

!  Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?  Strip  thine  own 

\  back ; 

I  Thou  hotly  luat'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
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For  which  thou  whipp'st  hor.     The  usurer  hangs 

the  cozener. 
Through  tatter' d  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ; 
liobes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with 

gold, 
And  the  strong  lanco  of  justice  burtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  docs   offend,  none,  I  say,  none;  I  '11   able 

'em : 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  no\r,  now, 

now  : 
PuU  off  my  boots  : — harder,  harder ;  so. 

Edg.  0,  matter  and  inipcrtinency  mix'd ! 
Beason  in  madness ! 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my 

eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough ;  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Tliou  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither. 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
"We  wawl,  and  cry : — I  will  preach  to  thee  ;  mark 

me. 
Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day  ! 
Lear.  When  we  are  bom,  we  cry,  that  we  are 

come 
To    this    great    stage    of  fools ; This    a   good 

block  f  65— 
It  wore  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :  I  '11  put  it  in  proof; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  tliese  sons-in-law. 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  wilh  Attendants, 

Oent.  O,  here  he  is ;  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter 

Lear.  No   rescue?     What,  a  prisoner?     I  am  \ 
even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well ; 
You  shall  liavc  ransome.     Let  mo  have  a  surgeon, 
I  an\  cut  to  the  brains. 

Oeat.  Tou  shall  have  any  thing, 

Lear.  No  seconds  ?     All  myself  ? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt, 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots. 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir,— 

Lear.  I    will   die    bravely,    like    a    bridegroom : 
What  ? 
I  will  bo  jovial ;  come,  come  ;  I  am  a  king, 
My  masters,  know  you  that  ? 

Oent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  wo  obey  you. 


Lear.  Then  there  's  life  in  it.     Nay,  an  you  get 
it,  you  shall  get  it  by  running.     8n,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

[Exit,  running;  Attend.  Jblloie. 
Oent.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  tlie  meanest  wretch ; 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king !— Thou  hast  one  daugh- 
ter. 

Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edff.  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Oent.  Sir,  speed  you :   What 's  your  will  ? 

Edff.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Oent.  Most  sure,  and  vulgar:   every  one  hears 
that, 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edy.  But,  by  your  favour, 

How  near 's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near,  and  ou  speedy  foot ;  the  main  des- 
cry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 

Edi/.  I  thank  you,  sir :  that 's  aU. 

Oent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is 
here, 
Her  array  is  mov'd  on. 

Edy.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit  Gent. 

Glo.  Tou  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from 
me  ; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  ! 

Edff.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  by  fortune's 
blows ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your  hand, 
I  'U  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks : 

The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Steward. 

Stew.  A  proclaim' d  prize !     Most  l^-ippy! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember : — The  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Eno.  oppose*. 

Stew.  WTierefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish' d  traitor?     Hence; 
Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 

Edff.  Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  'casiou. 

Stew.  Lot  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 
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Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let 
poor  volk  pass.  And  eli'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd 
out  of  my  life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  'tis 
by  a  vortnight.  Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  man  ; 
keep  out,  che  vor'ye,^"  or  ise  try  whether  your  cos- 
tard or  my  bat  be  the  harder  :  Ch'ill  be  plain  with 
you. 

Stew.  Out,  dunghill ! 

Edg.  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir:  Come;  no 
matter  vor  your  foins. 

\They  fight ;  and  Edg.  Tenochs  him  down. 

Steio.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me :— Villain,  take 
my  purse ; 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'st  about  me. 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster  ;  seek  him  out 

Upon  the  British  party  : O,  untimely  death  ! 

[Dies. 

Edg.  I  know  thee  well :     A  serviceable  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress, 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glo.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father ;  rest  you. — 
Let 's  see  his  pockets  :  these  letters  that  he  speaks 

of. 
May  be  my  friends.— lie  's  dead  ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  see : — 
Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  'd  rip  their  hearts ; 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful. 

\^Itcads.'\  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered.  Yott 
have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your  will  want 
not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.  There  is  nothing 
done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror :  Then  am  I  the  pri.<ioner, 
and  his  bed  my  gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver 
me,  and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

Your  wife  (so  I  would  say),  and  your 
affectionate  servant, 

GONEHIL. 

O  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will ! — 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life ; 

And  the   exchange,  my  brother ! — Here,   in   the 

sands, 
Thee  I  '11  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers :  and,  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke  :  For  him  'tis  well, 
That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

\_Exit  Edg.,  dragging  out  the  body. 
Glo.  The  king  is  mad:    How  stiff  is  my   A'ile 

sense, 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !     Better  I  were  distract : 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  griefs  ; 
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And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

He-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father,  I  '11  bestow  you  with  a  friend. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— ^  tent  in  the  French  Camp.  Leae 
on  a  bed,  asleep ;  Physician,  Gentleman,  and 
Others,  attending. 

Enter  Cokdelia  and  Kent. 

Cor.  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live,  and 
work. 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?    My  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'erpaid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  j 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited  :^ 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours  ; 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam  j 

Tet  to  be  known,  shortens  my  made  intent: 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does 
the  king  ?  [Ta  the  Phys. 

Phgs.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 
Cor.  O  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature ! 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father  I 

JPhgg.  So  please  your  majesty. 

That  we  may  wake  the  king  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 
Cor.  Be  govern'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ceed 
I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd  ? 

Cent.  Ay,  madam  ;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep. 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phys.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 
him; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 
I       Cor.  Very  well. 

I       Phys.  Please  you,  draw  near. — Louder  the  mu- 
\  sic  there. 

l       Cor.  O  my  dear  father !     Eestoration,  hang 
■'  Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  thi^  kiss 
!  Eepair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
I  Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 
\      Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess 
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Cor.  Had  you  not  beeu  their  father,  these  white 
flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  tliem.     Was  tliis  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  drcad-boltod  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ?  to  watch  (poor  perdu  !) 
With  this  thin  helm  ?     Mine  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  liad  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 

night 
Against  my  fire ;  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?     Alack,  alack  ! 
'Tis  wonder,  that  thy  lil'e  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — Ho  wakes ;  speak  to  hira. 

Phi/s.  Madam,  do  you  ;  'tis  fittest. 

Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?    How  fares  your 
majesty  ? 

JJear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'tlie 
grave : — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Zear.  You  are  a  spirit,  J  know ;  When  did  you 
die? 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide  ! 

Phys.  Ho  's  scarce  awake ;  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?    Where  am  I  ? — 
Fair  day-light  P 
I  am  mightily  abus'd."'' — I  should  even  die  with 

pity, 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say. — 
I  will  not  swear,  these  arc  my  hands  : — let 's  see  ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.     'Would  I  were  assur'd 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  O,  look  upon  me,  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me : — 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  in  ray  perfect  mind. 
Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 


Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Etimembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night :  Do  not  laugh  ut  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?     Yes,  'faith.     I  pray, 
weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  not  love  me  ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Phyg.    Be  comforted,  good  madam :    the  great 
rage. 
You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Win 't  please  your  highness  walk  ? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  nic : 

Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive  :  I  am  old,  and  foolish. 

\_Exeunt  Leae,  Coe.,  Phys.,  and  Attend. 

Gent.  Holds  it  true,  sir. 
That  the  duke  of  Cornwall  was  so  slain  ? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Qent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kent.  As  'tis  said. 

The  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Oent.  They  say,  Edgar, 

His  banish'd  son,  is  with  the  earl  of  Kent 
In  Q-ermany. 

Kent.  lleport  is  changeable. 

'Tis  time  to  look  about ;  the  powers  o'  the  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  a  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  \_Exit. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  wiU  be  throughly 
wrought. 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  tliis  day's  battle's  fought.  \^Exit. 
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SCENE  l.—The  Camp  of  the  British  Forces,  near 
Dover. 

JEnter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Edmund,  Eegan, 
Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Others. 

Edm.    Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose 
hold ; 
Or,  whether  since  he  is  ad  vis' d  by  aught 
To  change  the  course  :  He  's  full  of  alteration. 
And  self-reproving : — bring  his  constant  pleasure. 
\To  an  Officer,  who  joes  out. 

Iie(i.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

JSdm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  K'ow,  sweet  lord, 

Ton  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you : 
Tell  me, — but  truly, — ^but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  honour'd  love. 

Jleg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's 
way 
To  the  forefended  place  ? 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her :  Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.                                      Fear  me  not : 
She,  and  the  duke  her  husband, 


Enter  Albany,  Gokebil,  and  Soldiers. 

Oon.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  {^Aside. 

All.  Our  very  loving  sister,  .well  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — The  king  is  come  to  his  daughter, 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out.     Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  v.'Jiant :  for  this  business. 
It  toucheth  us  as  Erance  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king ;  with  others,  wliom,  I  fear. 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reason'd  ? 

Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy : 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  to  question  here. 

Alb.  Let  us  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent. 
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Reg.  Sister,  you  '11  go  with  us  ? 

Gon.  No. 

Reg.  'Tis  most  convenient ;  pray  you,  go  with  us. 

Gon.  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle :  \_Aside.'\  I  wiU 

go- 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Edgah,  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  bo 
poor. 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  I  '11  overtake  you. — Speak. 

\_Exeunt  Edm.,  Eeg.,  Gon.,  Offi.,  Sold.,  and 
Attend. 
I       Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
\  If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
\  For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  seem, 

I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
i  What  is  avouched  there  :  If  you  miscarry. 

Tour  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
I  And  machination  ceases.     Fortune  love  you ! 
Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 
Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  sei-ve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  I  '11  appear  again.  \_Exit. 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well ;  I  wOl  o'erlook  tliy 
paper. 

Re-enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  Ariew,  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligent  discovery ; — but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time.      \_Exit. 

Edm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my 
love; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?    Neither  can  be  enjoy'd. 
If  both  remain  alive :  To  take  the  widow. 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
Her  husband  being  alive.     Now  then,  we  '11  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle  ;  which  being  done. 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  hira,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 
Wliich  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia, —        I 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon :  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.  \^Exit. 
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SCENE  II. — A  Field  between  (he  hvo  Camps. 

Alarum  tvi/Jiin.     Enter,  tcith  Drum  arid  Colours, 
Leab,  Coudelia,  and  their  Forces ;  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edoae  and  Glosteb. 

Edij.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your   good  host ;    pray   that   the   riglit   may 

thrive  : 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I  '11  bring  you  con\fort. 

Olo.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir !  l_Exit  Edo. 

Alarums  ;  afterwards  a  Retreat.    Re-enter  Eogau. 

Edg.  Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand,  away  ; 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'eu  : 
&ive  me  thy  hand,  come  on. 

Olo.  No  further,  sir ;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?    Men  must 
endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 
llipeuess  is  all :  Come  on. 

Olo.  And  tliat  's  true  too.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— TAe  British  Camj)  near  Dover. 

Enter,  in  Conquest,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Ed- 
mund ;  Leab  and  Cobdelia,  as  prisoners  ; 
Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. 

Edm.    Some   officers    take    them    away :    good 

guard ; 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first, 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  iucurr'd  the  worst. 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  njn  I  cast  down  ; 
Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown. —  : 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters  ?  ; 
Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no !  Coioe,  let 's  avvny  to  pri-  '■ 

son :  i 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage :  i 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I  '11  kneel  down,    i 
And  usk  of  thee  forgiveness  :  So  we  '11  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news ;    and  we  '11  talk  with  them 

too, — 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins  ;  who  's  in,  who  's  out ; — 
Aud  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  wo  were  God's  spies  :  Aiid  we  '11  wear  out. 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 
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Edm.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  tliemselves  throw  incense.  Have  1  caught 

thee  ? 
He,  that  parts  us,  sliall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.     Wipe  thine  eyes ; 
The  goujeers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  aud  fell, 
Ere  they  shall  make   us  weep :    we  '11   see    them 

stai've  first. 
Come.  [Exeunt  Leab  and  Cos.,  guarded. 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain  ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note;  [Giving  a  Paper.]  go,  follow 

them  to  prison : 
One  step  I  Jjave  advanc'd  thee ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  tliy  way 
To  noble  fortunes :  Know  thou  this,— tliat  men 
Are  as  the  time  is :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become   a   sword: — Thy  great  employ- 
ment 
Will  not  bear  question  ;  either  say,  thou  'It  do 't, 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Of-  I  '11  do  't,  my  lord. 

Ed7n.  About  it ;   and  write  happy,  when  thou 
hast  done. 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly  ;  and  carry  it  so. 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Off".  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit  Off. 

Flourish.     Enter  Axbant,  Gonehil,  RKO.iif, 
Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant 

strain. 
And  fortune  led  you  well :  You  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife  : 
We  do  require  them  of  you ;  so  to  use  them, 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard ; 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  liis  side. 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  the 

queen  ; 
My  reason  all  the  same  ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 
Wiiere  you  shall  hold  your  session.     At  this  time, 
We  sweat,  and  bleed :    the  friend  hath   lost   his 

friend ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  eurs'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness  : — 
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The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Eequires  a  fitter  place. 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That 's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 

Methinks,  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded. 
Ere  ycu  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers  ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person  ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Oon.  Not  so  hot 

la  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself. 
More  than  in  your  advancement.  . 

Reg.  In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Gon.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband 
you.^" 

Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Oon.  ITolla,  holla! 

That  eye,  that  told  you  so,  look'd  but  a-squiut. 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomacli, — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony ; 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me  ;  the  walls  are  thine  ; 
"Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Oon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

JEdmi.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb.  Half-blooded  follow,  yes. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title 
thine.  {To  Edm. 

Alh.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reason  : — Edmund,  I  arrest 
thee 
On  capital  treason  ;  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This  gilded  serpent :  [^Pointing  to  Gon.] — for  your 

claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife ; 
'Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me, 
]My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Oon.  An  interlude  ! 

Alb.  Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloster : — Let  the  trumpet 
sound : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person. 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There   is  my  pledge;    [Throwing  down  a   Glove.'] 

I  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaim'd  thee. 

Reg.  Sick,  O,  sick ! 
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Gon.  If  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  poison.  [Aside. 

Edm.  There's  my  exchange:    [Throwing  down  a 
Glove.]  ■what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  vUlain-like  ho  lies  : 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach. 
On  hira,  on  you,  (who  not  ?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.  A  herald,  ho  ! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald ! 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue  ;  for  thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Alb.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  Eeg.,  led. 
Come  hither,  herald, — Let  the  trumpet  sound,— 
And  read  out  tliis. 

Off".  Sound,  trumpet.  [A  Trumpet  sounds. 

Herald  reads. 

If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the  lists  of  the 
army,  will  maintain  npon  Edmund,  sup])osed  earl  of  Gloster, 
that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him  appear  at  the  third  sound 
of  the  trumpet :  He  is  bold  in  his  defence. 

Edm.  Sound.  [\st  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [2.nd  Trumpet. 

Jfer.  Again.  [3rrf  Trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  within. 

Enter  Edo.yk,  armed,  preceded  b\j  a  Trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her.  AVliat  arc  you  ? 

Tour  name,  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-guawn,  and  cauker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  ? 

Edg.  "What's  he,  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl 
of  Gloster  ? 

Edm.  Himself; — "What  say'st  thou  to  him  ? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  sword; 

That,  if  my  speech  oiTend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice:  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession :    I  protest, — 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new  fortune, 
;  Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor : 
\  False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
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Conspiraut  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince  ; 
And,  from  the  cxtreinest  u|)ward  of  tiiy  head, 
To  tlic  desctnit  and  du«t  hunealh  thy  fctjt, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Hay  thou,  "  N,o," 
This  sword,  this  ami,  and   my   best   spirits,   are 

bent 
To  prov(!  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak, 
Thou  Host. 

Helm.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name  ; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And    that    thy    tongue    some    'say    of    breeding 

breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spuru : 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o  erwhelm  thy  heart ;  . 
Which,  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise,) 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — Trumpets,  speak. 
[Alarums.     They  fight.     'Eau.  falls. 
Alb.  O  save  him,  save  him !™ 
Oon.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloster  : 

By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  an- 
swer 
An  unknown  opposite ;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame, 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it : — Hold,  sir : — 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil : — 
No  tearing,  lady  ;  I  perceive  you  know  it. 

\_Crives  the  Letter  to  Edm. 
Oon.  Say,  if  I  do ;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  tliine  : 
Who  shall  arraign  me  for 't  ? 

Alb.  Most  monstrous  1 

Know'st  thou  this  paper  ? 

Oon.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

[Exit  GoN. 
Alb.  Go  after  her:   she's  desperate ;  govern  her. 
[To  an  Officer,  who  goes  out. 
Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have 
I  done ; 
And  more,  much  more :  the  time  will  bring  it  out ; 
'Tis  past,  and  so  aju  I :  But  what  art  thou. 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?     If  thou  art  noble, 
I  do  forgive  theo. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund  , 
If  more,  tlio  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  sou 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us  : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 


Edm.  Tliou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true;  •' 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  J  am  here. 

Alb.  Metliougiit,  thy  very  gait  did  prophecy 
A  royal  nobleness: — I  must  embrace  thee; 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father ! 

Edg.  Worthy  prince, 

I  know  it  well. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 

How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father? 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — List  a  brief 
tale ; — 
And,   when   'tis   told,    O,   that   my   heart   would 

burst ! — 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape. 
That  follow'd  me  so  near,  (O  our  lives'  sweetness 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we'd  hourly  die, 
Ilather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  mad-man's  nigs  ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd :  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings. 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair ; 
Never  (O  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him. 
Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd. 
Not  sure,  tliough  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  ray  pilgrimage :  But  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !) 
'TwLxt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  youra  hath  mov'd  me, 

And  shall,  perchance,  do  good :  but  speak  you  on ; 
You  look  as  you  had  sometliing  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  scem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  \  but  another, 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  waa  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man, 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunu'd  my  abhorr'd  society  ;  but  tiion,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he  'd  burst  heaven  ;  threw  him  on  my  father : 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him, 
Tliat  ever  ear  receiv'd :  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack  :  Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 
AmiX  there  I  left  him  trauc'd. 

Alb.  But  who  waa  this  ? 
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Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;  who  in  dis- 
guise 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hastily,  with  a  hloody  Knife. 

Gent.  Help  !  help  !  O  help  ! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help  ? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edff.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  hot,  it  smokes  ; 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — 

Alb.  Who,  man  ?  speak. 

Gent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady  :  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poison'd;  she  confesses  it.  , 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both  ;  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alb.  Produce    their    bodies,   be   they   alive   or 
dead ! — 
This   judgment   of  the   heavens,   that    makes   us 

tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  \^Exit  Gent. 

Enter  Kent. 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent,  sir. 

Alb.  0  !  it  is  he.'i'i 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Eent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night ; 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — • 

Speak,  Edmund,  where  's  the  king  ?  and  where  's 

Cordelia  ? — 
See'st  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[27«e  Bodies  of  Go's,  and  Reg.  are  brought  in. 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd  : 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Alb.  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life  : — Some  good  I  mean  to  do. 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send, — 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle  ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia  : — 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run,  O,  run — 

Edg.  To  who,  my  lord  ? — Who  has  the  office  ? 
send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.  Well  thought  on  ;  take  iny  sword. 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.  [^Exit  Edg. 
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Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  she  fordid  herself. 

Alb.  The   gods   defend   her !     Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [Edm.  is  borne  off. 

Enter  Lear,  ivith  Cordelia  dead  in  Ids  arnis;'^-^ 
Edgar,  Officer,  and  Others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are  men 
of  stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack  : — O,  she  is  gone 

for  ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
i  She  's  dead  as  earth  : — Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  P^^ 

Alb.  Fall,  and  cease!''* 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives  !  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master  !     [Kneeling. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  sav'd  her  ;  now  she  's  gone  for  ever ! — 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little.     Ha  ! 
What  is  't  thou  say'st  ? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman : — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Off.  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none   o'  the  best : — I  '11  teU  you 
straight. 

Ke)ii.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and  hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight :  Are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  The  same : 

Your  servant  Kent :  Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Lear.  He  's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
He  '11  strike,  and  quickly  too : — He  's    dead    and 
rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  am  the  very  man  ; — 

Lear.  I  '11  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That,   from   your  first   of  difference  and 
decay. 
Have  followed  your  sad  steps. 
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Leiir.                                You  are  welcome  hither. 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  !— 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else  j^"  all 's  cheerless,  dark, 

Pray  you,  undo  thin  button  :  Thank  you,  sir. — 

1111(1  deadly.— 

Do   you    see   this  ?     Look   on   her, —  look, —  her 

Tour  eldest  daughters  have  fore-doora'd  themselves, 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.                                    Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  it  is 

lips,— 
Look  there,  look  there ! —                            [//«  diet. 
Edg.                   llo  fainttt ! — My  lord,  my  lord, — 
Kent.  Break,  heart ;  I  pr'ytheo,  break  l^^ 

That  we  present  us  to  him. 
Edg.                                  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Edg.                                            Look  up,  my  lord. 
Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  0,  let  him  pass !  he 
hates  him, 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 

Off".  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Alb.  That  'a  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  nmy  come, 
Shall  be  applied:  For  us  we  will  resign, 
During  tlio  life  of  this  old  majesty, 
To  him  our  absolute  power : — You,  to  your  rights  ; 

[To  Edo.  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — ^All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see  ! 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged  V^^     No,  no, 
no,  life : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
Aud  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    O,  thou  wilt  come  no 
more, 


Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  O,  he  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  eiidur'd  so  long : 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present  busi- 
ness 
Is  general  woe.     Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[^To  Kent  and  Edo. 
Eule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  state  sustain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go ; 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say,  no."" 

Alb.    The   weight   of  this   sad  time    we   must 
obey; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  bath  borne  most :  we,  that  are  young, 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[^Exeunt,  tcith  a  dead  March. 
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'  Ih'inr/  so  projjer,  i.e.  handsome. 

'  We  shalt express  our  darker  purjmsc. 

Darker  is  here  used  as  more  secret,  and  not  in  its 
usual  sense  of  sinister. 

'  Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses. 
Square  of  sense  is  full  compass  or  comprehension  of 
the  senses. 

*  Than  that  conjirm'd  on  Goneril. 
The  folio  reads  conferred,  which  is  certainly  a  better 
word.     We  confer  a  gift  on,  but  we  confirm  it  to  him. 

'  Hold  thee  from  this. 
That  is,  from  this  time  for  ever. 

'  Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite. 

He  that  is  so  unnatural  as  to  feed  upon  his  own  chil- 
dren. 

'  To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world. 

Tlie  folio  reads  disasters,  but  Mr.  Malone  thinks  dis- 
eases to  be  the  correct  word,  as  it  was  anciently  used  for 
the  slighter  inconveniences,  troubles,  or  distresses  of  the 
world. 

'  Tliat  little  seeming  substance. 
Seeming  is  specious,  deceitful. 

' Love  is  not  love 

When  it  is  mingled  with  respects. 

That  is,  when  it  is  mingled  with  cautious  and  pruden- 
tial considerations. 

'"  To  your  professed  bosoms. 

Thus  all  the  old  copies,  but  Pope  reads  professing 
bosoms ;  certainly  a  more  appropriate  word,  though  the 
text  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
our  poet. 

"  The  imperfections  of  long-engrafted  condition. 
That  is,  of  failings  confirmed  by  long  habit. 

'^  SabscriUd  his  poiver. 

That  is,  he  has  transferred  his  power  by  subscribing  a 
deed  to  that  effect. 

" All  this  is  done 


Upon  the  gad  ! 

Upon    the    whim,   upon   the   sudden   suggestions  of 
caprice.     Done  suddenly. 
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'*  /  Would  anslute  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 
I  would  give  my  estate  to  be  convinced  either  of  his 
guilt  or  his  innocence. 

"  And  to  eat  no  fish. 

Shakspere  gives  to  all  ages  and  countries  the  customs 
of  his  own  ;  in  his  time  for  a  man  to  say  he  "  ate  no  fish," 
was  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  was  a  protestant,  and  a 
friend  to  the  government 

'"  Which  I  have  rather  blumed  as  mine  own  Jealous 
curiosity. 

That  is,  as  an  over-jealous  exaction  of  attention  on  my 
part,  a  punctilious  jealousy  resulting  from  a  scrupulous 
watchfulness  of  his  own  dignity. 

"  Since  my  young  lady's  going  away  into  France,  sir,  the 
fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

"  The  Fool,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  no  comic  buffoon  to 
make  the  groundlings  laugh, — no  forced  condescension 
of  Shakspere's  genius  to  the  taste  of  his  audience. 
Accordingly,  the  poet  prepares  for  his  introduction,  which 
he  never  does  with  any  of  his  common  clowns  and  fools, 
by  bringing  him  into  living  connection  with  the  pathos 
of  the  play.' 

"  Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  ivind  sits,  thou'lt 
catch  cold  shortly. 

If  you  do  not  fawn  upon  the  most  powerful,  you  will 
be  turned  out  of  doors  and  risk  catching  cold  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

"  When  lady  the  brach. 

Brach  is  a  bitch  of  the  hunting  kind,  and  hidy  is  a 
common  name  for  a  hound.     Thus,  Hotspur  says, 
I  had  rather  hear  lady,  my  brach,  howl  in  Irish. 

*  Learn  more  than  thou  trowest. 

To  trow  is  an  old  word  signifying  to  believe. 

'^^  If  I  had  a  monopoly  out  they  would  have  part  on't. 

A  satire  on  the  avarice  of  the  courtiers  of  Shakspere's 
time,  who  lent  their  assistance  in  obtaining  patents,  on 
agreement  of  their  receiving  a  share  of  its  profits.  So, 
in  Decker's  Match  Me  in  London,  1631,  "  Give  him  a 
court  loaf,  stop  his  mouth  with  a  monopoly." 

^-  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

This  line  is,  no  doubt,  a  fragment  of  some  old  song ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  that  though  the  Fools  of  the 
time  from  whom  Shakspere  copied  his,  "  were  licensed 
to  say  anything,  it  was  still  necessary,  to  prevent  giving 
offence,  that  everything  they  said  should  have  a  play- 
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ful  air:  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  had  a 
custom  of  taking  off  the  edge  of  too  sharp  a  speech, 
by  covering  it  hastily  with  the  end  of  an  ohl  song, 
or  any  glib  nonsense  that  came  into  the  mind.  I 
know  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  incoherent 
words  with  which  Shaksperc  often  finishes  this  fool's 
speeches." 

^  Whoop  Jug  !  I  lore  thee. 
This  also,  as  Mr.  Steevcns  says,  is  a  quotation  from 
the  burden  of  an  old  song. 

"'  And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  depend. 
That  shall  still  depend  ujjon   you,  continue  in  your 
service. 

"   Tlian  the  sen-monster  ! 
Mr.  Upton  says,  that  by  the  sea-monster  is  meant 
the  Tlippoijotamus,  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  imoiety 
and  ingratitude. 

"  Cudeni  tears,  i.e.  falling  tears. 

^  I  did  her  wroni/. 
The  repenting  king  is  musing  on  Cordelia. 

**  Zhtless  Ihitujs  he  cut  shorter. 
"  This  idic  couplet,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  is  ap- 
parently addressed  to  the  females  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  play ;  and,  not  improbably,  crept  into 
the  playhouse  copy  from  the  mouth  of  some  buffoon 
actor,  who  '  spoke  more  than  was  set  down  for  him.' " 

^  And  I  have  one  thinr/,  of  a  queasy  question. 
That  is,  something  of  a  delicate,  unsettled,  and  sus- 
picious nature. 

*"  Advise  yourself,  i.e.  consider,  recollect  yoursell 

*'  My  worthy  arch. 
That  is,  worthy  chief;  the  word  is  now  only  used  in 
conjunction  with  some  other,  as  arch-angel,  arch-duke. 


"  Though  thou  didst  produce 

My  very  character. 

Though  you  produced  my  own  handwriting  against 
me. 

'^  A  Uly-liver'd  action-taking  knarc. 
That   is,   a  cowardly  fellow,  who,  if  beaten,  would 
bring  an  action  for  the  assault,  instead  of  resenting  it 
like  a  man  of  courage. 

"  Varhcr-monger,  i.e.  a  fop,  a  finical  fellow. 

Thou  tchorson  zed;  thou  unnecessary  letter. 
Zed  was,  I  believe,  a  cunt  name  for  eunuch. 

*'  I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camcht. 
In  Somersetshire,  near  Camelot,  are  many  large  moors 
where  great  quantities  of  geese  are  bred. 

"'  L'imitic  hints,  i.e.  lunatic  curses. 

■*    .Mcint/,  i.e.  people. 


*  O,  hmc  this  mother. 
Lear  affects  to  pass  off  the  swelling  of  his  heart,  which 
arises  from  indignation  and  grief,  for  the  disease  com- 
monly called  the  mother,  or  hysterica  pataio,  which  wa» 
regarded  as  not  peculiar  to  women. 

'"  Give  me  that  patience,  patience  1  need. 
The  repetition  of  the  word  patience,  which  encumbers 
the  metre,  was,  no  doubt,  an  error  of  the  printers  of  the 
early  copies. 

*'  This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  eoueh. 

The  cuh-dratcn  hear,  is  the  she-bear  sucked  dry  by 
her  cubs;  the  storm  was  such,  that  even  hunger  and 
natural  affection  could  not  induce  the  animal  to  go  forth 
in  it. 

**  Hlow,  wind,  and  craek  your  cheeks  ! 
Shakspere  was  here,  doubtless,  thinking  of  the  com- 
mon representations  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  have   I 
found  in  many  books  of  his  own  time,  of  faces  with 
cheeks  violently  distended  by  the  act  of  blowing. 

**  Court  holy-water. 
Court  holy-water  is  defined  by  Ray,  in  his  Proverbial 
Phrases,  to  mean  fair  words,  flattering  speeches. 

**  Jl'ore  gloves  in  my  cap. 
That  is,  his  mistress's  favours,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wear 
gloves  in  the  hat  on  three  different  occasions,  viz. : — as 
the  favour  of  a  mistress,  the  memorial  of  a  friend,  and 
as  a  mark  to  be  challenged  by  an  enemy. 

"  Gives  the  web  and  the  pin. 
The  web  and  the  pin  were  vulgar  names  for  certain 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

•"  And,  aroint  thee,  ^-e. 

Dr.  Warburton  says  that  we  should  arrange  this  vers* 
thus : — • 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  woW, 
He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told, 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight, 
j  And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  tlice  rii/Ai. 


The  meaning  is,  that  St.  AVithold,  in  traversing  the 
wold,  or  downs,  met  the  nightmare,  who,  having  told 
her  name,  he  obliged  her  to  alight  from  those  persons 
whom  she  rides,  and  plight  her  troth  to  do  no  more 
mischief. 

^  A  horse's  health. 
We   should   read   heels — trust  not  a   horse's  heek: 
health  in  this  sentence,  has  little  or  no  meaning. 

*  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 
Both  the  quartos  and  the  folio  read — o'er  the  broom* 
The  correction  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Steevens.     A  bourn, 
in  the  north,  signifies  a  rivulet,  or  brook. 

*•  His  corky  arms,  i.e.,  his  dry,  withered  arms. 
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*  My  villain. 
Villain  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  servant. 

"   Yet  belter  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn'd. 
This  line  is  obscure.     Should  it  not  be — unknown  to 
be  contemn'd. 

'-  I  cannot  daub  it  further. 

That  is,  I  cannot  dissemble  or  disguise  myself  further. 

"  Wfio  since  possesses  chumber-maids  and  waiting- 
women. 
Shakspere  has,  in  this  play,  several  times  alluded  to 
a  work  published  in  1603,  and  at  that  time  the  subject 
of  general  conversation.  It  was  called,  A  Declaration 
of  egreyious  Popish  Impostures,  to  withdraw  her  Ma- 
jesty's Subjects  from  their  Allegiance,  Sf-c.  The  sub- 
stance of  it  was  this : — While  the  Spaniards  were  pre- 
paring their  armada  against  England,  the  Jesuits  were 
busy  to  promote  it  by  making  converts ;  and  one  method 
which  they  employed  was  to  dispossess  pretended  demo- 
niacs, by  which  artifice  they  made  several  hundred  con- 
verts among  the  common  people.  The  principal  farce  of 
this  kind  was  acted  in  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Edmund 
Peckham,  where  three  chamber-maids  came  into  the 
priests'  hands  for  cure.  But  the  discipline  was  so  long 
and  severe,  that  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  con- 
trivers of  it  very  justly  punished.  The  devils  men- 
tioned in  the  text  are  the  names  of  those  wlio  were 
made  to  act  in  this  farce  upon  the  chamber-maids  and 
waiting-women,  and  they  were  generally  so  ridiculously 
named,  that  Dr.  Ilarsnet,  the  author  of  the  report,  says, 
"  you  mistake  them  for  the  names  of  tapsters  and 
jugglers." 

^  She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap. 
That  is,  she  who  alienates,  or  rudely  tears  herself 
from  the  bonds  of  affection  and  duty,  will  wither  and 
perish  like  a  branch  separated  from  that  sap  which 
supplies  it  with  nourishment,  and  gives  life  to  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

"  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing. 
This  line  has  no  very  clear  meaning  as  it  stands, 
though  Mr.  Malone  says,  "  The  poet,  I  think,  means — 
thou  who  hast  put  a  covering  on  thyself,  which  nature  did 
not  give  thee.  The  covering  which  Albany  means  is, 
the  semblance  and  appearance  of  a  fiend."  But  I  rather 
incline  to  the  following  conjectural  reading: — 
Thou  oliang'd  and  telf-converted  thing. 

**  Let  pity  not  be  believed  ! 
Let   it  not  he  supposed  that  such  a  thing   as   pity 
exists,  since  such  things  can  be  acted. 

"   Crown' d  with  rank  fumitcr. 
Fumitory.     By  the  old  herbalists  written /«mt«ery. 

"*  She  gave  strange  ceiliardn. 
(Eillade   is  from  the  French— a  cast,  or   significant 
glance  of  the  eye. 
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For  all  betteath  the  moon 


Would  I  not  leap  upright. 
There  would  have  been  no  danger  in  leaping  upright, 
that  is,  perpendicularly  erect,  if  such  a  leap  were  pos- 
sible ;  for  he  would,  of  course,  fall  on  the  same  spot. 
The  sense  requires  that  we  should  read  outright. 

*  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn. 
Shakspere  has  here  used  the  word  bourn  to  signify 
hill  or  cliff ;  but  its  common  signification  is  a  brook. 

''  Horns  whelk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea. 
Whelk'd  signifies  varied  with  protuberances,  according 
to  Mr.  Steevens ;  but  Mr.  Malone  says  it  means  twisted, 
convolved,  after  the  manner  of  the  shcU  of  the  welk,  or 
whilk.  The  enridged  sea  may  be  the  troubled  and 
uneven  sea ;  but  the  folio  reads  enraged  sea. 

"^  That  fellow  hattdles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keejier. 

Pope,  in  his  last  edition,  reads  cow-keeper,  but  it 
would  seem  that  crow-keeper  was  the  proper  word,  as 
in  some  counties  they  still  call  a  stuffed  figure  set  up  in 
a  field,  to  keep  the  birds  from  the  corn,  a  crow-keeper, 
as  well  as  a  scare-crow. 

^  ITa  .'  Goneril! — with  a  white  beard! 
Thus  the  folio  j  the  quarto  reads — "  Ha !  Goneril ;  ha  ! 
Kegan,"  &c.  This  latter  reading  has  been  adopted  by 
several  editors,  as  the  sense  then  aj)pears  to  be  im- 
proved ;  but  we  are  not  to  look  for  sense  and  connexion 
in  the  abrupt  utterances  of  madness. 

"  The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse. 
The  fitchew  is  another  name  for  the  pole-cat  j  a  soiled 
horse  is  a  horse  that  has  been  fed  with  hay  and  corn  in 
the  stable  during  tlie  winter,  and  is  turned  out  in  the 
spring  to  take  the  first  flush  of  grass.  This  makes  him 
full  of  strength  and  spirit. 

"  This  is  a  good  block. 
This  obscure  passage,  of  which  I  fear  no  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  given,  Mr.  Steevens  endeavours 
to  elucidate  thus : — •"  Upon  the  King's  saying  I  will 
preach  to  thee,  the  poet  seems  to  have  meant  him  to 
pull  off  his  hat,  and  keep  turning  it  and  feeling  it,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  of  the  preachers  of  those  t^mes, 
(whom  I  have  seen  represented  in  ancient  prints,)  till 
the  idea  oi  felt,  which  the  good  hat  or  block  was  made 
of,  raises  the  stratagem  in  his  brain  of  shoeing  a  troop 
of  horse,  with  a  substance  soft  as  that  which  he  held, 
and  moulded  between  his  hands.  This  makes  him  start 
from  his  preachment."  To  this,  however,  it  may  be 
objected  that  Lear  is  always,  and  I  think  correctly  so, 
introduced  bareheaded,  and  he  is  previously  described 
as  wandering  about, — 

Crowu'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weed's. 

■^  Keep  out,  che  vor'ye. 

That  is,  I  warn  you.  Edgar  counterfeits  the  western 
dialect. 


NOTES  TO  KING  LEAE. 


"  Be  better  suited. 
That  is,  be  better  dressed,  give  up  tliis  disguise. 

'*  / am  m'ujldibj  abused. 
That   is,   strangely  deceived   by   appearances ;    in    ii 
mist  of  uiiecrtainty. 

™   That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  you. 

If  he  was  your  husband,  you  could  say  no  more. 

■"   O  save  him,  save  him. 

All  the  copies  attribute  this  speech  to  Albany,  but 
Mr.  Theobald  gives  it,  with  groat  propriety,  to  Goneril. 

"  O .'  it  is  he. 

The  folio  reads,  and  witli  more  propriety,  is  this  he  ? 

'*  Enter  Lear,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms. 

According  to  the  old  historians,  Cordelia  retired  witli 
victory  from  the  battle,  and  replaced  her  aged  father 
U])on  the  throne ;  but  in  a  eubscquent  one,  fought  after 
the  death  of  the  old  king,  she  was  defeated  by  the  sons 
of  Goneri!  and  llegan,  and,  being  taken,  died  in  prison ; 
or,  according  to  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  there  destroyed 
herself.  The  poet  found  this  in  history,  and  was  there- 
fore willing  to  precipitate  her  death,  which  he  knew 
had  happened  hut  a  few  years  after. 

" Is  this  the  promised  end 

Or  imaije  of  that  horror  f 

15y  the  promised  end,  is  not  meant  the  conclusion 
which  their  affairs  seemed  to  promise,  but  the  end  of 
the  world.  Kent,  contemplating  the  terrible  and 
unnatural  events  of  the  tragedy,  inquires  whether  they 
are  but  heralds  of  the  final  destruction  of  all  things,  to 
which  Edgar  adds — or  only  a  resemblance  of  that 
horror. 

'*  Fall  and  cease. 

Albany  .seeing  that  Cordelia  is  dead,  and  feeling  the 
misery  to  which  Lear  must  survive,  when  the  wretched 
father  is  aware  of  it,  exclaims  spontaneously — fall  and 
die  at  once,  rather  than  linger  in  thy  misery. 

"  Nor  no  man  else. 

The  sense  is, — no,  neither  am  I  welcome  or  any  other 
man.     All's  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly. 

'*  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  this  is  an  expression  of 
tenderness  for  his  dead  Cordelia,  not  for  his  fool,  as 


some  have  thought,  as  poor  fool  was  in  the  age  of 
Shakspere  an  expression  of  endearment.  "That  the 
thoughts  of  a  father,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  bitterest  of 
all  moments,  while  his  favourite  child  lay  dead  in  his 
arms,  should  recur  to  the  antic  who  had  formeriy 
diverted  him,  has  somewhat  in  it  that  1  cannot  reconcile 
to  the  idea  of  genuine  sorrow  and  despair."  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  however,  maintains  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  ard  says :  "  I  confess,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  thought  that  Lear  means  his  fool,  and  not  Cordelia. 
If  he  means  Cordelia,  then,  what  I  have  always  con- 
sidered as  a  beauty,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  accidental 
stroke  of  the  pencil  that  produced  the  foam.  Lear's 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  fool  in  this  place,  I 
used  to  think,  was  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius,  or  of 
nature,  which  are  so  often  found  in  Shakspere,  and  in 
him  only.  I/ear  appears  to  have  a  particular  affection  for 
this  fool,  whose  fidelity  in  attending  him,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  divert  his  distress,  seems  to  deserve  all  his  kind- 
ness. '  Poor  fool  and  knave,'  says  he,  in  the  midst  of 
the  thunder-storm,  '  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  that '» 
sorry  yet  for  thee.'  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me 
to  be  allowing  too  much  consequence  to  the  fool,  in 
making  Lear  bestow  a  thought  on  him,  even  when  in 
still  greater  distress.  Lear  is  represented  as  a  good- 
natured,  passionate,  and  rather  weak  old  man ;  it  is  the 
old  age  of  a  cockered  spoilt  boy.  There  is  no  impro- 
priety in  giving  to  such  a  character  those  tender  domes- 
tic affections,  which  would  ill  become  a  more  heroic  cha- 
racter, such  as  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Richard  III." 

The  meaning  of  this  line  has  been  much  debated, 
Mr.  Malone  coinciding  with  the  view  of  it  taken  by 
Mr.  Steevens. 

"  Break  heart :  I pr'ythee,  break. 

This  line  is  in  the  quartos  given  to  Lear,  but  I  think 
erroneously. 

■"  My  master  calls  and  I  muit  not  say  no. 

Some  have  supposed  Kent  to  expire  on  the  delivery  of 
these  words,  and  the  second  folio  has  the  word  dyes  in 
;  the  margin,  at  the  end  of  the  speech ;  but  such  an  inci- 
dent would  be  a  very  abrupt  ending  of  the  stout-hearted 
Kent  i  and  his  language  is  that  of  a  despairing  rather 
than  a  dying  man.  The  old  copies  contain  no  margina'. 
direction. 

H.  T. 
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SCHLEGEL,  in  his  consideration  of  this  tragedy,  rises  in  his  enthusiasm  from  the  critic  to  the  poet, 
and  eloquently  exclaims : — "  All  that  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odour  of  a  southern  spring,  all  that 
is  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  all 
alike  breathe  forth  from  this  poem."  But  the  touching  story  of  the  young  and  unfortunate  lovera 
was  not  invented  by  Shakspere;  he  has  told  it  beautifully,  indeed,  but  it  had  been  long  popular  in 
England,  and  a  play  upon  that  subject  held  possession  of  our  stage  before  the  appearance  of  hia 
tragedy. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  which  it  is  needless  to  investigate  (as  it  merely  relates 
to  the  choice  of  but  slender  probabilities),  concerning  the  date  of  this  play  ;  but  I  will  accept  the 
chronology  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  refer  it  to  the  year  1595.  It  is  one  of  our  poet's  earliest  productions, 
and  derives  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest  from  the  highly  credible  supposition  that  it  was  hi8 
first  cfi'ort  in  tragedy. 

The  story  ia  to  be  found  in  Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  a  work  which  Shakspere  had  read;  Jut 
he  seems  to  be  indebted  for  his  materials  rather  to  Arthur  Brooke's  poem  of  The  Tragicall  Ilistorye 
of  Itomeus  and  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italien  hi/  Bandell,  and  now  in  Eii(/lish  hy  Ar.  Br.  In  the 
preface  to  this  poem,  published  in  1562,  Brooke  mentions  a  play  which  he  had  seen  upon  the  subject, 
and,  according  to  his  judgment,  one  of  no  mean  merit,  from  which  also  it  is  probable  that  Shakspere 
derived  some  assistance.  "  I  saw  the  same  argument  lately  set  foorth  on  stage  with  more  commen- 
dation, than  I  can  looke  for ;  (being  there  much  better  set  foorth  than  I  have  or  can  dooe)  yet  the 
same  matter,  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  eflect,  if  the  readers  do  brynge  with  them  lyke 
good  miudes  to  consider  it,  which  hath  the  more  incouraged  mo  to  publishe  it  suche  as  it  is."  There 
was,  therefore,  a  play  on  this  subject  upou  the  stage  thirty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Shakspere's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  permitted  to  sink  into  utter  oblivion,  and  will,  perhaps, 
never  be  discovered. 

As  it  is,  however,  evident  that  Shakspere  was  largely  indebted  to  Brooke  for  the  materials  of  thia 
tragedy,  and  as  the  poem  is  of  considerable  merit,  it  may  be  interesting  to  relate  the  few  facta  which 
have  been  ascertained  concerning  him.  He  was  the  author  of  many  pieces  in  "  divers  kuides  of  style ;" 
this  poem  seems  to  be  but  one  of  several,  of  it  he  says  : — 

The  eldest  of  them  loe 
I  offer  to  the  stake  ;  my  youthful!  woorke, 
Which  one  reprocheful  mouth  might  overthrowe  : 
The  rest,  unlickt  as  yet,  a  whyle  shall  lurke, 
Tyll  Tyme  geve  strength,  to  meete  and  match  in  fight 
With  Slaunder's  whelps.     Then  shall  they  tell  of  stryfe 
Of  nohle  tryumphes,  and  deedes  of  martial  might ; 
And  shall  geve  rules  of  chast  and  honest  lyfe. 

Erom  this  poem  also  we  learn  that  he  was  unmarried,  and  in  some  introductory  verses  to  a  wori 

published  in  1563,  called  An  Agreement  of  sundry  places  of  Scripture,  collected  hy  Arthur  Brooke, 

are  told  that  the  author  had  perished  by  shipwreck.     In  a  collection  of  epitaphes,  &c.,  1367,  by  G-eorg^ 
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Tubervillu,  tliere  is  the  Ibllowiug,   On  the  death  of  MaUtnr  Arthur  Brooke,  drownde  in  pasting  to 
Newhaven :  — 

Apollo  lent  liim  lute,  for  Hulace  sake, 

To  eound  liis  verse  by  touch  of  stately  iptring. 
And  of  the  ncTcr-fadiiig  baye  did  make 

A  laurrell  crowne,  about  his  browes  to  cling, 
In  proufe  that  he  for  myter  did  exeoll, 

As  may  be  juilge  by  July  ft  and  her  mate ; 
For  there  he  shewde  his  cunning  passing  well, 

When  he  the  tale  to  English  did  translate. 
But  what  ?  as  he  to  forraigne  realm  was  bound, 

Witli  others  moe  his  soveraigne  (juecnc  to  serve. 
Amid  the  seas  uiiluckie  youth  was  drownd, 

More  specdie  death  than  such  one  did  deserve. 

Few  can  fail  to  admire  the  admirable  construction  of  this  tragedy  of  our  poet's  ;  had  it  been  merely 
a  love  story,  it  would  have  run  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious ;  how  artfully  this  is  obviated.  The  broils 
of  the  rival  factions  of  Capulet  and  Montague,  extending  even  to  their  humblest  retainers ;  the  high 
spirits  of  Mercutio,  with  his  lively  wit  and  florid  imagination ;  the  unconquerable  pugnaciousness  of 
Tybalt,  "  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button  ;"  the  garrulous  coarseness  of  the  Nurse,  and  the  peevishness 
of  old  Capulet ;  all  these  give  a  briskness  and  rapidity  to  the  early  scenes  of  the  play,  while  the  latter 
ones  arc,  as  they  should  be,  almost  confined  to  the  afflictions  of  the  two  lovers. 

Homeo  is  an  idealization  of  the  early  youth  of  genius ;  he  is,  in  truth,  a  poet  in  his  love.  I  fancy 
that  Sliakspcro  wrote  it  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  early  attachment  of  his  own  ;  and  that  Eomeo 
utters  the  intense  and  extravagant  passion  which  a  gifted,  but  afi'ectionate  nature,  such  as  Shak- 
spere  miglit  have  given  way  to,  before  the  judgment  of  maturer  years  had  calmed  down  this  frantic 
tyranny  of  love. 

The  poet  has  been  censured  for  making  Juliet  llomeo's  second  love,  and  Garrick,  in  his  adaptation 
of  the  play,  cut  out  all  allusion  to  Rosaline,  whom  Romeo  first  loves,  with  as  much  earnestness,  and 
even  more  extravagance  than  that  which  he  displays  in  his  subsequent  passion  for  Juliet.  But  his  love 
for  Rosaline  was  a  mere  creation  of  fancy,  the  feverish  excitement  of  a  nature,  to  which  love  was  a 
necessity  ;  in  her  he  worshipped  an  ideal  of  his  own  warm  imagination,  which  painted  her  as  an  .angel 
amongst  women.  Sho,kspere  also  indulges  a  gentle  satire  on  the  too  positive  convictions  of  youth. 
Romeo  declares  his  unalterable  fidelity  to  Rosaline,  and  trusts  that  when  his  eyes  admit  that  they  have 
seen  her  equal,  his  tears  will  turn  to  tire,  and  burn  the  "  transpai'ent  heretics ;"  and  yet,  in  one  brief 
hour  from  this  time,  even  at  the  first  glance,  he  transfers  his  love  to  Juliet.  But  we  can  easily  forgive 
this  fickleness ;  we  feel  angry  at  the  haughty  Rosaline,  who  "  hath  forsworn  to  love,"  for  her  cold 
rejection  of  the  passionate  aft'ection  of  Romeo,  and  pleased  that  he  has  found  one  who  receives  and 
returns  his  passion.  His  poetic  and  fen'ent  affection  deserves  the  love  which  the  generous  Juliet 
bestows  upon  him  ;  and  how  tender,  how  devoted,  how  utterly  unselfish  is  her  passion ;  how  modestly 
bcautifid  and  delicate  is  her  apology  for  the  immediate  confession  of  it. 

Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  be]>aint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thcu  hast  heard  me  8j>eak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke.     But  farewell  compliment ! 

There  is  no  affected  coyness,  no  frigid  conventionality  in  her  demeanour ;  she  is  a  child  of  nature 
yielding  to  the  sweet  impulses  of  a  first  love,  and  proclaiming  her  passion  to  the  object  of  it  with  the 
imrestrained  sincerity  of  an  innocent  and  confiding  spirit.  Her  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  her 
husband  on  the  evening  of  their  nuptuals  has  been  censured  as  inconsistent  with  a  becoming  modesty, 
and  not  to  bo  reconciled  with  the  natural  timidity  of  a  young  maiden,  even  of  Juliet's  warm  and 
impetuous  nature.      Mr.  Hazlitt  has  finely  answered  this  objection ;  he  says — "  Such  critica  do  not 
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perceive  that  the  feelings  of  the  heart  sanctify,  without  disguising,  the  impulses  of  nature.  Without 
refinement  themselves,  they  confound  modesty  with  hypocrisy."  How  admirably  also  does  Shakspere 
provide  for  every  improbable  circumstance,  and  not  only  takes  <away  their  improbability,  but  renders 
them  highly  consistent  and  natural ;  thus  when  Juliet  drinks  the  potion  which  is  to  consign  her,  a  living 
woman,  to  a  loathsome  tomb,  she  is  made  to  work  upon  her  own  imagination  by  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  her  incarceration  in  the  vault  where  the  festering  remains  of  all  her  "  buried  ancestors  are 
packed,"  and  at  length  swallows  the  potion  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

The  naturalness  of  the  incident  is  also  heightened  by  the  first  introduction  of  the  Friar  gathering 
medicinal  herbs,  and  descanting  upon  their  nature  and  properties.  It  is  likely  that  he  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  "  baleful  weeds  and  precious  juic'd  flowers"  would  employ  them  to  carry 
out  a  difiicult  and  dangerous  stratagem.  Shakspere  seldom  omits  an  opportunity  for  the  utterance  of 
anv  instructive  truth  or  moral  maxim ;  he  was  the  educator  of  his  audiences,  and  it  gives  us  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  playgoers  of  his  time  to  know  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  introduction  of  severe 
moral  truths  into  their  amusements.  The  language  of  this  Friar  is  fuU  of  them  ;  how  fine  is  the  reflec- 
tion which  crosses  his  mind  when  going  forth  in  the  early  dawn  to  gather  his  medicinal  herbs,  and  how 
naturally  it  arises  out  of  the  situation  : — 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  tlie  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  .special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use. 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse. 

Mercutio  is  one  of  Shakspere's  peculiarities,  one  of  the  favourite  children  of  his  sportive  fancy, 
bred  in  the  sunshine  of  his  finely  balanced  mind.  The  mercurial  and  brilliant  nature  of  the  Veronese 
gentleman  is  full  of  that  natural  gladness,  that  "  overflow  of  youthful  life,  wafted  on  over  the  laughing 
waves  of  pleasure  and  prosperity,"  which  few  authors  besides  Shakspere  impart  to  their  creations. 
Well  might  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  his  comedy  seems  to  be  instinct. 

It  may  certainly  be  wished  that  the  language  given  to  Mercutio  was  less  coarse  and  sensual  than  it 
frequently  is,  but  this  licentiousness  of  conversation  is  consistent  with  the  probable  humour  of  a  man  in 
the  summer  of  life,  in  perfect  health,  and  devoid  of  all  anxiety ;  and,  however  repugnant  to  modern  ideas 
of  delicacy  and  gentlemanly  breeding,  is  perhaps  a  picture  of  the  discourse  of  the  young  nobles  and 
gallants  of  Shakspere's  own  time. 

An  instance  of  our  poet's  power  of  strongly  delineating  a  character  in  a  few  lines,  is  to  be  seen  in 
his  introduction  of  the  poor  apothecary,  who  is  as  original  a  conception,  and  during  his  brief  scene,  wins 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  as  much  as  the  hero  of  the  story  himself. 

This,  like  most  of  our  poet's  tragedies,  preaches  a  stem  moral,  it  shews  like  a  beacon-fire,  to  warn 
the  young  from  unsanctioned  love  and  idolatrous  passion.  Shakspere  probably  intended  to  punish  the 
lovers  for  the  deception  they  both  practise  upon  indulgent  parents,  while  the  parents  are,  through  their 
children,  scourged  for  their  vain  feuds  and  unreasonable  hatred.  The  young  die  after  the  first  brief  hour 
of  joy,  the  old  live  on,  childless  and  desolate,  to  repent  the  blind  malignity  which  has  wrecked  the 
happiness  of  them  all. 

H.  T. 


PERSONS     REPRESENTED. 


EscAl.LS,  Prince  of  Verona. 
Aiipeara,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Pabis,  a  young  Nobleman,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  80.  3. 

VIoNTAOUE,  the  head  of  a  noble  Family  of  Verona. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

uAl'ULET,    the  head  of  a  noble  house  at  variance 

with  the  Montagues, 

ijipears.  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  5.    Act  III.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

An  Old  Man,  Cousin  to  Capulet. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5. 

Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

ippears.  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.  Act  II.  sc.  I  j 
sc.  2  ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6.  Act  III.  sc.  1  j  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 
Act  V.  sc.  1  i  sc.  3. 

VIeeoutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend  to 
Konieo. 

Appears,   Act   I.  sc.  4  ;    sc.  5.      Act  II.  sc.   1  ;    sc.  4. 
Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Benvolio,  Nephew  to  Montague,   and  Friend  to 
Romeo. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  1 
sc.  4.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Tybaxt,  Nephew  to  Lady  Capulet. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  j  sc.  5.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

FaiAE  Lawbence,  a  Franciscan. 

ippears,  Act  II.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  6.    Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  1  ; 
sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  2  J  sc.  3. 

Friar  John,  of  the  same  order, 
ippears,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Balthasab,  Servant  to  Romeo. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  I.     Act  V.  sc.  1  j  sc.  3. 
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Sampson,  i  ,,      , 

_,  >  bervants  to  Capulet 

Gbegoey,  j  ' 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Petee,  also  a  Servant  qf  the  House  of  Capulet. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  5. 

Abeam,  Servant  to  Montague. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

An  Apothecary. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Three  Musicians. 

Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  5. 

Cuoeus. 

Appears  at  end  of  Kct  I. 

Page  to  Paris. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Laut  Montagite,  Wife  to  Montague. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

Appears,  Act  I.  «c.  1 ;  sc.  3  j  sc.  .5.  Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  4 ; 
sc.  5,     Act  IV.  sc.  2  j  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4  j  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3;  sc.  5.  Act  II.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  6. 
Act  III.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  5.  Act  IV.  sc.  I ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 
Act  V.  sc.  3. 

NuESE  to  Juliet. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3  j  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  4  j  sc.  5.     Act  III. 

sc.  2  ;  sc.  3  i  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4  ;  »c.  5. 

Partizans  of  the  Jlortses  of  Capulet  and  Mosr- 
TAQUE,  Citizetis,  Maskers,  Guards,  Watchmen, 
and  Attendants. 

SCENE — During  the  first  four  Acts  at  Veboka; 
in  the  fifth  at  Mantua. 
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PROLOGUE.^ 


Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  fortli  tlie  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-cross' d  lovers  take  their  life ; 
"Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife,    i 


The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark' d  love, 
And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage, 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  re- 
move. 
Is  now  the  two  liours'  traffic  of  our  stage  ; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  cars  attend. 
What   here   shall   miss,  our    toil  shall   strive   to 
mend. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  l.—A  pulhc  Flace. 


Enter  Sampson  and  Geegoet,  armed  ivith  Swords 
and  Suchlers. 

Sam.  Gregory,  o'my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals.^ 

Gre.  No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  wo  '11  draw. 

Gre.  Ay,  while  you  Uve,  draw  your  neck  out  of 
the  collar. 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Gre.  But  tliou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Gre.  To  move,  is — to  stir ;  and  to  be  valiant,  is 
• — to  stand  to  it :  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou 
run'st  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand :  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave ;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall : — there- 
fore I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the  wall, 
and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and  us 
their  men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  cue,  1  will  show  myself  a  tyrant : 
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when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  wiU  be  cruel 
with  the  maids  ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maid- 
enheads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt 

Gre.  They  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  stand : 
and,  tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Gre.  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fish ;  if  thou  hadst, 
thou  hadst  been  Poor  John.^  Draw  thy  tool ;  here 
comes  two  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abeam  and  Balthasae. 

Sa7n.  My  naked  weapon  is  out ;  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Gre.  How  ?  turn  thy  back,  and  run  f 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Gre.  No,  marry  :  I  fear  thee ! 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides  ;  let  them 
begin. 

Gre.  I  wOl  frown,  as  I  pass  by ;  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb 
at  them;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they 
bear  it.* 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 
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Abr.  Do  you  bito  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  Ts  the  law  on  our  side,  if  I  wiy — iiy  ? 

Ore.  No. 

&i.m.  No,  ftir,  I  do  not  bite  inv  thuiiih  a(  you, 
sir;  but  I  i)itc  my  thumb,  sir 

Gre.  Uo  you  quiimd,  sir  ? 

Abr.  Quarrel,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 

Snm.  If  you  do,  sir,  1  aiu  for  you ;  I  servo  as 
good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr.,  No  better. 

Satn.  Well,  sir. 

fitter  Benvolio,  at  a  Distance. 

Gre.  Say^better ;  here  comes  one  of  my  mas- 
tor's  kinsmen.^ 

8am.  Yes,  better,  sir. 

Abr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  bo  men. — Gregory,  remember 
thy  swashing  blow.  [I'/ieyJit/fit. 

Ben.  Part,  fools ;  put  up  yonr  swords ;  you 
know  not  what  you  do.     [Beats  doivn  their  Swords. 

Enter  Tyualt. 

Tyb.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds  ? 
Turn  thco,  Bonvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  p('ace  ;  put  up  thy  sword. 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  ine. 

Tyb.  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  ?     I  liate 
the  word. 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  aud  thee  : 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  [Theyjiyht. 

Enter  several  Bartizans  of  both  Houses,  irJio  join 
the  fray ;  then  enter  Citizens,  with  Clubs. 

1st  at.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partizana  !  strike  !  beat 
them  down  1 
Down  with  the  Capulets !  down  with  the  Monta- 
gues 1 

Enter  Capulet,  in  his  Oown;  and  Lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Give  nie  my  long 

sword,  ho ! 
La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  1 — Why  call  you  for 

a  sword  ? 
Cap.  My  sword,  I  say ! — Old  IVIontague  is  come, 
Aud  flourishes  his  blade  iu  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montaoce  and  Ladv  Montaque. 

Mon.  Thou  villain,  Capulet,— Hold  me  not,  let 

me  go. 
La,  Mon.  IMiou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek  a 

foe. 


Enter  Peince,  wi(k  Attendants. 

Brin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
M'^iU   they  not   hear  ? — wliat  ho  !    you  men,  yon 

beasts, — 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, 
Ou  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis-temper'd  weopons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets  ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments, 
To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker'd  hate  : 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again, 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away : 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 
To  know  our  further  pleasure  in  this  case, 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Exeunt  PttiN.,  and  Attend. ;  Cap.,  La.  Cap., 
Tyb.,  Cit.,  and  Serv. 

JlfoM.Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  P— 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach  : 
I  drew  to  part  them  ;  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd ; 
Which,  as  ho  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.    O,  where  is  Itomeo ! — saw  you  him 
to-day  ? 
Eight  glad  I  am,  ho  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Pcer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where, — underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore, 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, — 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son : 
Towards  him  I  made  ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me. 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood  : 
I,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own, — 
That  most  are  busied  when  they  are  most  alone, — 
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Pursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his, 

And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  witli  his  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  goon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night : 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  ? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  you  importuned  him  by  any  means  ? 

lion.  Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends  : 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery, 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could   we   but    learn    from   whence   his    sorrows 

grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Unter  Eomeo,  at  a  distance. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes  :  So  please  you,  step 
aside ; 
I  '11  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  sta)'. 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let 's  away. 

\_Exeunt  Mon.  and  Lady. 
Ben.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
Mom.  Is  the  day  so  young  ? 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 
Bom.  Ah  me  !  sad  Iiours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 
Ben.  It  was :— What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's 

hours  ? 
Bom.    Not  having  that,  which,   having,  makes 

them  short. 
Ben.  In  love  ? 
Rom.   Out — 
Ben.  Of  love? 

Bom.  Out  of  her  favoia-,  where  I  am  in  love. 
Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

liom.  AJas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will  I 
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Where  shall  we  dine  ? — 0  me ! — What  fray  was 

here  ? 
Yet  tell  rne  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love ; — 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love  !   O  loving  hate ! 
0  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  ! 
O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  1 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ! 
StUl-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  !  — 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom.  Why,  such  is  love's  transgression.* 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
With  more  of  thine  :   this  love,   that   thou  hast 

shown. 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  ejes ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears: 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Earewell,  my  coz.  [^Ooing. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along  ; 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he  's  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  she  is  you  love. 

Rom.  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no  ; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will: — 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill ! — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I   aim'd   so   near,  when   I   suppos'd   you 
lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marks-man ! — And  she's  fair 
I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom.  Well,  in  that  hit,  you  miss :  she  '11  not  be 
hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unhain\'d. 
She  w  ill  not  stay  the  siege  of  lo\ing  terms. 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 
0,  she  is  rich  in  beauty ;  only  poor, 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store. 
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Ben.  Then  she  hath  sworu,  that  she   will   Btill 
live  chaste  f 

Itom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge 
waste  i 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  I'rorn  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise ;  wisely  too  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair : 
She  hatli  forsworn  to  love ;  and,  in  that  vow, 
Do  J  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her, 

Bom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  uuto  thine  eyes ; 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Bom.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more : 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  i'air  ladies'  brows, 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair ; 
He,  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost : 
Show  mo  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair, 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  1  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair? 
Farewell ;  thou  canst  not  teach  nio  to  forget. 

Ben.  1  '11  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 

\_Ej;eunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Street. 

Enter  Capulet,  Pabis,  and  Servant. 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  •well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteeu  years ; 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.    And  too  soon  niarr'd  are  those  so  earl}' 
made. 
The  earth  hath  swallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  she, 
She  is  the  lio])eful  lady  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  aeeustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  liavo  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store, 
X.  2  c 


One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 

At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  well-aj)pareird  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house ;  here  all,  all  see, 
Aiid  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me ; — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  tind  those  persons  out, 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  [^Gices  a  Paper.} 

and  to  them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

IJExeunt  Cap.  and  Pab. 
Serv.  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are  written 
here  ?  It  is  written — that  the  shoemaker  should 
meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last, 
the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  hia 
nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons,  whose 
names  are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find  what  names 
the  writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must  to  the 
learned  : — In  good  time. 


Enter  Benvolio  and  EoMEO. 


Ben. 


Tut,  man !    one  fire  burns  out  another's 
burning. 

One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  liolp  by  biickward  turning  ; 

One  desperate  grief  cures  w  ith  another's  languish: 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye. 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Bom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Tien.  AVhy,  Eoraeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Bom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman  is: 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and   tormented,  and — Good-e'en,   good 
fellow. 

Serv.  God  gi'  good  e'en. — I  pray  sir,  can  you 
read? 

Bom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 

Sei-v.  Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book  : 
But  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 

Bom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 

Serv.  Ye  say  honestly  ;  Best  you  merry  ! 

Bom.  Stay,  fellow  ;  I  can  read.  [Readt. 

Signior  Mardno,  and  his  wife  and  daughters ;  County 
Anst'lme,  and  his  beauteous  sisteri  ;  The  lady  widow  of  Vitm- 
vio  ;  Signiot  Pluix-ntio,  aud  his  lovely  nieces ;  Merculio,  and 
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Uis  brother  Valentine  ;  Mine  uncle  Capulet,  liis  wife,  and 
ilaufhters ;  My  fair  niece  Rosaline  ;  Livia  j  Signior  Valentio, 
and  his  cousin  Tybalt ;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 

A  fair  assembly  ;   [Oives  back  the  Noter]    "Whither 
should  they  come  ? 

Serv.  Up. 

Bom.  Whither  ? 

Serv.  To  supper ;  to  our  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house  ? 

Serv.  My  master's. 

Mom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  3'ou  that  be- 
fore. 

Serv.  Now  I  '11  tell  you  without  asking :  My 
master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not 
of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush 
a  cup  of  wine.     Eest  you  merry.  [Exit. 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Eosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st ; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona  : 
Go  thither ;  and,  with  unattaiuted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Bom.  When  the  devout  rehgion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains   such   falsehood,   then  turn  tears  to 
tires ! 
And  these, — who,  often  drown' d,  could  never  die, — 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love  !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by. 
Herself  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye  : 
But  in  those  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid 
That  I  will  show  you,  shining  at  this  feast. 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows  best. 

Bo7n.  I  '11  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  Boom  in  Capulet's  Rouse. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  Nurse,  where 's  my  daughter  ?  call  her 

forth  to  me. 
Nurse.    Now,  by   my  maiden-head, — at  twelve 
year  old, — 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb  !  what,  lady-bird  ! — 
God  forbid  ! — where  's  this  girl  ? — what,  Juliet ! 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  How  now,  who  calls  ? 
Nurse.  Your  mother. 

Jill.  !Madam,  I  am  here. 

What  is  your  will  ? 
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Lii.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter: — Nurse,  give  leave 
awhile. 
We  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  come  back  again  ; 
I  have  remember'd  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'st,  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 
Nurse.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 
La.  Cap.  She  's  not  fourteen. 
Nurse.  I  '11  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, 

And  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it   spoken,  I  have  but 

four, — 
She  is  not  fourteen :  How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she, — God  rest  all  Christian  souls  ! — 
Were  of  an  age.^Well,  Susan  is  with  God  ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me :  But,  as  I  said. 
On  Lamm.as-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen, 
That  shall  she,  marry  ;  I  remember  it  well, 
'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years  ; 
And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it, — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day  : 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall. 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  : — but,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool ! 
To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug. 
Shake,  quoth  the   dove-house:    'twas  no  need,  I 

trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years : 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 
For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul ! 
'A  was  a  merry  man ; — took  up  the  child : 
"  Tea,"  quoth  he,  "  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  faqe  ? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hast  more  wit ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Julo  ?"  and,  by  my  holy  dam, 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said — "  Ay  :" 
To  see  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should  forget  it ;  "  Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?" 

quoth  he : 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said — "  Ay." 

La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this  ;  1  pray  thee,  hold  thr 
peace.  ' 

Nurse.  Yes,  madam ;   Yet  I  cannot  choose  but 
laugh, 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — "  Ay  :" 
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And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bunij)  as  bifi;  as  a  yoiin;^  coc^krel's  stone  ; 
A  parlous  knock ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
"  Yea,"  (luoth  my  husband,  "  fall'st  upon  tliy  face  ? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  wli(!n  thou  com'st  to  age  ; 
Wilt  thou  not,  .1  ulo  ?"  it  stinted,  and  said — "  Ay." 
Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurso,  say  I. 
Nurse.  I'eace,  I  have  done.     Ood  mark  thee  to 
his  grace  ! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  o'er  I  nurs'd  : 
And  I  might  live  to  see  theo  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

La.  Caj).  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of: — Tell  mo,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 
Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  drcnm  not  of. 
Nurse.  An  honour !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I  'd  say,  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 
La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now ;  younger 
than  you, 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus  then,  in  brief; — 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady  I  lady,  such  a  man, 
As  all  the  world — Why,  he  's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 
Nurse.  Nay,  he  's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 
La.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gen- 
tleman ? 
This  night  3'ou  sh.all  behold  him  at  our  feast : 
liead  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen ; 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story  ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  ho  doth  possess, 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse.  No  less  ?   nay,  bigger  ;  women  grow 

men. 
Z(i.  Cap.  Spesvk   briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 

love  '■' 
Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  : 
But  no  more  deep  will  1  endart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper 
served  up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the 
nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in 
extremity.  I  must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  you, 
follow  straight. 

La.  Cap.   We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county 

stays. 
Nurse.  Go,    girl,   seek   iiappy   nights   to   happy 
days.  [^Jixeitnl. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Strtel. 

Enter  Eomeo,  Meecctio,  Benvolio,  with  Jive  or 
six  Maskers,  Torch-Bearers,  and  Others. 

Rom.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for  our  ; 
excuse  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Sen.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity  :7 
We  '11  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We  '11  measure  them  a  measure,*  and  be  gone. 

Jio7n.  Give  me  a  torch, — I  am  not  for  this  am- 
bling ; 
Being  but  heavy,  I  wOl  bear  the  light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Bomeo,  we   must  Lave  you 
dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me  :  you  have  dancing  shoefi, 
With  nimble  soles  :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  1  sink. 

Mer.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  lore ; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.  Is  love  a  teniler  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  boist'rous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in : 

[^Putting  OH  a  Matk. 
A  visor  for  a  visor  ! — what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ?• 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows,  shall  blush  for  nie. 
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Ben.  Cotne,  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in,   \ 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs.  \ 

Rom.  A   torch   for   me :    let  wantons,   light    of  \ 
heart,  \ 

Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  ;1"  j 

Por  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, —  ; 

I  'li  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on, —  \ 

The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done.i^  | 

Mer.  Tut !  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  j 
word  :''2 
If  thou  art  dun,  we  '11  draw  thee  from  the  mire^^ 
Of  this  (save  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  burn  day-light,  ho.^* 

Bom.  Nay,  that 's  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning ;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mask ; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  youi-s  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed,  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer.  O,   then,    I   see,    queen   Mab   hath    been 
with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  -^^  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies^ 
Athwart's  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams  : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film  : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and   then  they   dream   of 

love : 
On  courtiers'    knees,  that    dream    on    court'sies 

straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream  ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
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Because   their  breaths    with  sweet-meats  tainted 

are. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  In  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This,  this  is  she — ■ 

Bom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace. 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  pufis  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  our- 
selves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early :  for  my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  sail ! — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum.i^  [E.reuni. 

SCENE  Y.—A  Ilall  in  Capulet's  House 

Musicians  waiting.     Enter  Servants. 

1st.  Sen).  Where  's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
take  away  ?  he  shift  a  trencher  !  he  scrape  a  tren- 
cher! 

'2nd  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too, 
'tis  a  foul  thing. 


MKH    0  then,  1  see  (^ueoii-Mab  iia.Lh  been  with  you 

nnuhu)  jotd  jxtmet. 
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1;;/  f^eni.  Away  with  tlic  joint-stools,  nsmove  the 
court-cupboard,!'*  look  to  the  plate : — good  thou, 
save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane  ;'"  and  as  thou  lovest 
me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and 
Nell.— Antony  !  and  Potpau  ! 

2nd  Serv.  Ay,  boy  ;  ready. 

\st  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for,  : 
asked  for,  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber.         i 

2nd  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. —  ■ 
Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer  \ 
liver  take  all.  [27«'y  retire  behind.  ] 

Enter  Capulet,  Sfc.  with  the  Guests,  and  the        \ 
Maskers.  i 

Cap.    Gentlemen,    welcome !    ladies    that    have 

their  toes 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you : —  ; 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  that  makes  dainty, 

she, 
J  '11  swear,  hath  corns  ;  Am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen !     I  have  seen  the 

d'ly. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor ;  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 
Such  as  would  please ; — 'tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis 

gone : 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  I^Come,  musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

\_3[usic  plays,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  yo  knaves ;  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. — 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulot ; 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2nd  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1st  Cap.  What,  man!  'tis  not  so  nuich,  'tis  not 

so  much : 

'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Luccntio, 

Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 

Some  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2nd  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more :  his  son  is  elder, 
sir; 

His  son  is  thirty. 

\st  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Eom.  What  lady  's  that,  which  doth  enrich  the 
hand 
Of  yonder"knight  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 


\       Bom.    O,  she  doth  teach  the  torchcB  to  bum 

bright  I 
I  Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear: 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I  '11  watch  her  plac-e  of  stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Ti/h.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague  : — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy  : — What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

1st  Cap.    Why,  how  now  kinsman?   wherefore 
storm  you  so  ? 

Tyh.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  cojne  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

1st  Cap.  Young  Romeo  is  't  ? 

Tyb.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Someo. 

1st  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone, 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well'govem'd  youth  : 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him. 
It  is  my  w  ill ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  oft"  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyh.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest ; 
I  '11  not  endure  him. 

1st  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd ; 

What,  goodman  boy  ! — I  say,  he  shall ; — Go  to  ; — 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him  ! — God  shall  mend  my  soul — 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop!  you'll  be  the  man! 

Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

1st  Cap.  Go  to,  go  to. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy : — Is  't  so,  indeed  ? — 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you ; — I  know  what. 
You  must  contrdry  me !  marry,  'tis  time — 
Well  said,  my  hearts  : — You  are  a  princox  ;  go  :** 
Be  quiet,  or — More  light,  more  light,  for  shame ! — 
I  '11  make  you  quiet ;  What ! — Cheerly,  raj'  hearts. 
Tyb.  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meet- 
ing. 
MaJvPR  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  difl'ereut  greeting. 
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I  will  withdraw  :  but  tliia  intrusion  shalli 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.     [^Exit. 
Rom.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

ITo  Jul. 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too 
much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims  hands  do  touchy 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
Rom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too? 
Jul.    Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in 

prayer. 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 
do; 
They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  de- 
spair. 
Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  (hough  grant  for  pay- 
ers' sake. 
Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect 
I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  sin  is  purg'd. 

\^Kis8ing  her. 
Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have 

took. 
Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?    O  trespass  sweetly 
urg'd ! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 

you. 
Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ? 
Nurse.  Marr}',  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous  : 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you,— he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.  Away,  begone ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 
Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 
1st  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone  ; 


We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. 

Is  it  e'en  so  ?  Why,  then  I  thank  you  all ; 

I  thank  youj  honest  gentlemen ;  good  night : — 

More  torches  here ! — Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 

Ah,    sirrah,   \To  2nd  Cap.]  by  my  fay,  it  waxes 

late ; 
I  '11  to  my  rest.     [Exeunt  all  hut  Jul.  and  NuESE. 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse :  AVhat  is  yon  gentle- 
man ? 

Nurse.  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What 's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  P 

Nurse.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.  What 's  he,  that  follows  there,  that  would 
not  dance  ? 

Nurse.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name : — if  he  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague ; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.  What 's  this  ?  what 's  this  ? 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  learn' d  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.        [One  calls  icithin,  Juliet. 

Nurse.  Anon,  anon  : — 

Come,  let 's  away ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  CnoEUs.-^ 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie, 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir ; 
That  fair,  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks  ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 
i       To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ; 
s  And  she  has  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
!  But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet, 
i  Temp'ring  extremities  with  extreme  sweet,     \_Exit. 
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SCENE  1.  —  All  Of  en  .Place,  adjoining  Capulet's 
Garden. 

Enter  Eomeo. 

Ji'om.   Can  I  go  forward,  wlii-n  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  carlli,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

\_He  climbs  the  Wall,  and  leaps  down  within  it. 

Enter  BEHVOJilO,  and  Muucuxio 

Ben.  lloineo  !  my  cousin  Eomeo  ! 

Mcr.  He  is  wise  ; 

And,  on  my  life,'  hath  stolen  him  liome  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  loap'd  this  orchard 
wall ; 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  ^^y,  I  '11  conjure  too. — 

Honieo  !  humours  !  madman  !  passion !  lover ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh, 
Speak  but  one  rliymo,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me  !  couple  but — love  and  dove  ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Toung  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 
AVhen  king  Cophctua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid. — ^ 
He  heareth  not,  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not ; 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Eosalino's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh. 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  ajjpear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.   Tiiis  cannot   auger   him ;    'twould  anger 
him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those 
trees. 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night  i^* 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  ho  sit  under  a  medlar  tree, 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
Eomeo,  good  night ; — I  '11  to  my  truckle-bed  ; 


This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep : 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then  ;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Capulefs  Garden. 

Enter  Eomeo. 

Horn.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound.-^ 

[Jul.  appears  above,  at  a  toindour. 

But,   soft !    what  light   through   yonder   window 

breaks ! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ! — • 
Arise,  feir  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 
Tluit  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off. — 
It  is  my  lady  ;  O,  it  is  my  love  : 
O,  that  she  know  she  were ! — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing ;  AVhat  of  that  ? 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. — 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Jul.  Ah  me ! 

Bom.  She  speaks : — 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,-"  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'riug  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  en  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.    O   Eomeo,   Eomeo !    wherefore   art    thou 
Eomeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
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Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love,  1 

And  I  '11  no  longer  be  a  Capiilet.  ; 

Horn.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  ?  ; 

{^Aside.  ' 
Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  name,  that  is  my  enemy  ; —       : 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague.-* 
What's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name  ! 
What 's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  liomeo  would,  were  he  not  Eomeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title  : — Eomeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Bom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  baptized ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Eomeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd 
in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Bom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound  ; 
Art  thou  not  Eomeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Bom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
Jul.  How   cam'st   thou   hither,   tell   me  ?    and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch 
these  walls ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me.'^ 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 
Bom.  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Thau  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  saw  thee 

here. 
Bom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
sight ; 
And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 
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Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this 
place  ? 

Rom.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  in- 
quire ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eves. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my 
face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  fonn,  fain,  fain  denj' 
What  I  have  spoke ;  But  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  say — Ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  :  yet,  if  thou  swear' st 
Thou  may'st  prove  false;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Eomeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I  '11  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I  'U  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange;. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess. 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware. 
My  true  love's  passion  :  therefore  pardon  me ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstaat 
moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I  '11  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear :  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contriiet  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say — It  lightens.     Sweet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast. 
i       Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 
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Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  tlioii  have  to-night  F 

Horn.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for 
mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  tliee  mine  before  tiiou  did'st  request 
it: 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Would'st  thou  withdraw  it?  for  what  pur- 
pose, love  ? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have  : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite.  j 

[Nurse  caJlg  within,  i 
I  hear  some  noise  within  ;  Dear  love,  adieu  !  i 

Anon,  good  nurse ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true.         | 
Stay  but  a  little,  T  will  come  again.  \^Exit.  \ 

Horn.  O  blessed  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard,  i 

Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream,  | 

Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

•Jul.  Throe  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  l)ent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  iiiai'ringe,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
T5y  one  that  T  '11  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
"Where,  and  what  time,  thcHi  wilt  perform  the  rite ; 
.And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  '11  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world: 
Nurse.  [^Within.']  Madam. 

Jut.  I  come,  anon : — But  if  thou  meau'st  not 
well, 
1  do  beseech  thee, — 
Nurse.  \  Within.']  Madam. 

Jul.  By  and  by  I  come  : — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul, — 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night !  \^Exit. 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy 
light.— 
fiove  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from  their 

books ; 
l!ut  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[^Retiring  slowly. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.    Hist !    Romeo,  hist ! — O,  for  a  falconer's 
voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  ! 
iiondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  whei-e  echo  lies, 
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And  make  her  airj'  tongue  more  hoarse  than  miae 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo ! 

Rom.  My  sweet ! 

Jill.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Mom.  Let  me  stand  hero  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I  '11  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'Tis  almost   morning,  I  would  have  thee 
gone : 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird  ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night!    parting  is  such   sweet 

sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say — good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

[Exit. 

Bom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast ! — 
'Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.    \_Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Fhtab  Laurence,  with  a  Basket, 

Fri.  The  grey-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning 

night, 
Checkering   the    eastern   clouds  with   streaks   of 

light  ; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From    forth    day's    path-way,    made    by   Titan's 

wheels  : 
Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that 's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 
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And  from  lier  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find ; 

Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 

None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  ; 

Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use, 

Eevolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse : 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 

And  vice  sometime 's  by  action  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 

Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power : 

Por  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  EoMEO. 

Som.  Good  morrow,  father ! 

Fri.  Benedieite ! 

Wliat  early  tongue  so  sweet  salutctli  me  ?— 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head. 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuff'd  brain 
Dotli  couch  his   limbs,  there   golden   sleep   doth 

reign: 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemp'rature  ; 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Eomeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-niglit. 

Mom.  That  last  is  true,  the  sweeter   rest   was 
mine. 

Pri.  God  pardon  sin  !  wast  thou  with  Eosaline. 

Mom.  With  EosaUne,  my  ghostly  father  ?  no ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  tliat  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That 's  my  good  son  :  But  where  hast  thou 
been  then  ? 

Mom.  I  'U  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy  ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That 's  by  me  wounded ;  both  our  remedies 
Witnin  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man ;  for,  lo. 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  tliy  drift ; 
Eiddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 
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Mom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is 
set, 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage  :  When,  and  where,  and  how. 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I  '11  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  pray, 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  this  day. 

IVi.  Holy  Saint  Francis  !  what  a  change  ifl  here ! 
Is  Eosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken  ?  young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  tiieir  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jesu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Eosaline ! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste, 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Eosaline ; 
And  art  thou  chang'd  ?   pronounce  this  sentence 

then — 
Women  may  fall,  when   there  's   no   strength   in 
men. 

Mom.  Thou  chidd'st  me  oft  for  loving  Eosaline. 

Fri.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Mom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave. 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  hare. 

Mom.  I  pray  tliee,  chide  not :  she,  whom  I  love 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow ; 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spcU. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  I  '11  thy  assistant  be ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  j'our  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Mom.  O,  let  us  hence  ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri.  AVisely,  and  slow ;  They  stumble,  tliat  run 
fast.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ,4  Street. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Mebcutio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Eomeo  be  ? — 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.  Not   to    his    father's ;    I    spoke    with    hi 
man. 
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Mer.  Ah,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench, 
tliat  KoHaliiic, 
Torments  him  no,  tliat  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulct, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  Ids  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenp;e,  on  my  life. 

arm.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  answer  a 
letter. 

J3en.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master, 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas  poor  Itomeo,  he  is  already  dead! 
stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  shot 
thorough  the  ear  with  a  love  song ;  the  very  pin  of 
his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt  shaft ; 
And  is  he  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt  ? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  IVlore  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you. 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments. 
He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion ;  rests  me  his  minim  rest, 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the  very 
butcher  of  a  silk  button,  a  duellist,  a  duellist ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  first  house, — of  the  first  and 
second  cause :  Ah,  the  immortal  passado !  the 
punto  reverse  !  the  hay  ! — 
Ben.  The  ^^  hat  ? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antick,  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes  ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents  ! — ■"  By 
Jesu,  a  very  good  blade ! — a  very  tall  man ! — a  very 
good  whore!" — Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable 
thing,  grandsire,-^  that  we  should  be  thus  afilictcd 
witli  these  strange  flies,  these  fashion-mongers, 
these  pardonnez-moy's,^^  who  stand  so  much  on  the 
new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old 
bench  ?     O,  their  bans,  their  bans  ! 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.   I  fore  comes  Romeo,  hero  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring : — O 
flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  (i.shified ! — Now  is  he  for 
the  nmiibers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in :  Laura,  to 
his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench  ; — ^marry,  she  had 
a  better  love  to  be-rhynie  her :  Dido,  a  dowdy ; 
Cleopatra,  a  gipsy  ;  Helen  and  Hero,  hildiugs  and 
harlots  ;  Thisbt",  a  grey  eyo  or  so,^"  but  not  to  the 
purpose.— Siguier  Rouieo,  Ion  jour!  there  's  a 
French  salutation  to  your  French  slop.'^  You 
gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last  night. 

Bom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  coun- 
terfeit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  tlie  slip;  Can  vou  not  con- 
ceive ? 


Bom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  bii.-iiieis.i  wa« 
great;  and,  in  such  a  ease  as  mine,  a  man  may 
strain  courtesy. 

Mer.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say — such  a  case  us 
I  yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  iu  the  hams. 

Bom.  Mc^ajiing — to  court'sy. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  most  coorteous  exptositioa. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtegy. 

Bom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right. 

Bom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Mer.  Well  said  :  Follow  me  this  jest  now,  till 
thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump;  that,  when  the 
single  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after 
the  wearing,  solely  smgular. 

Bom.  O  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for  the 
singleness ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio;  my  wits 
faU. 

Bom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs  ;  or  I  'U 
cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  w  ild-goose  chase, 
I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild- 
goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
iu  my  whole  five:  Was  1  with  you  there  for  the 
goose  't 

Bom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing, 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose  ? 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Bom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Tliy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  i£  » 
most  sharp  sauce. 

Bom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose  ? 

Mer.  O,  here  's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad ! 

Bom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — broad : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide 
a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning 
for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Bo- 
rneo ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well 
as  by  nature :  for  this  driveling  love  i.s  like  a  great 
natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his 
bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  tliere,  stop  there. 
Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  iu  my  tale  against 
the  hair. 

Ben.    Thou    would'st    else    have   made  thy  tale   ' 
largo.  j 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived,  I  would  have  made  ' 
it  short :  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
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tale :  aud  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument 
no  longer. 

Rom.  Here  's  goodly  gear ! 

Enter  Nuese  and  Petee. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter ! 

Feter.  Anou  ? 

Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Pr'ythec,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face  ; 
for  her  fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made 
himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said ; — For  him- 
self to  mar,  quoth  'a  ? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Eomeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  young  Eomeo  wiU  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  sought  him :  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name, 
for  'fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well  ?  very  well  took,  i' 
faith ;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence 
with  you. 

Ben.  She  wiU  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !  So  ho  ! 

Bom.  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  len- 
ten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be 
spent. 

An  old  hare  hoar, 

And  an  old  hare  hoar, 
Is  very  good  meat  in  lent : 

But  a  hare  that  is  hoar, 

Is  too  much  for  a  score, 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent. — 

Borneo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we  '11  to 
dinner  thither. 

Bom.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady ;  farewell,  lady, 
lady,  lady.  \_Excunt  Mee.  and  Ben. 

Nurse.  Marry,  farewell ! — I  pray  you,  sir,  what 
saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear 
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himself  talk  ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute,  than 
he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  anything  against  me,  I  '11 
take  him  down  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and 
twenty  such  Jacks  ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  find  those 
that  shall.  Scurvj'  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt- 
gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates  ■?- — And  thou 
must  stand  by  too,  aud  suffer  every  knave  to  use  me 
at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure  ;  if  I 
had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I 
warrant  you :  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man, 
if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  aud  the  law  on 
my  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave ! — 
Pray  you,  sir,  a  word:  and  as  I  told  you,  my 
young  lady  bade  me  inquire  you  out ;  what  she 
bade  me  say,  I  will  keep  to  myself:  but  first  let 
me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's 
paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross  kind 
of  behaviour,  as  they  say :  for  the  gentlewoman  is 
young ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  should  deal  double 
with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  oflered  to 
any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Bom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mis- 
tress.    I  protest  unto  thee, — 

Nurse.  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her 
as  much  :  Lord,  lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Bom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse  'i-  thou  dost 
not  mark  me. 

Nurse.  I  will  tell  her,  sir, — that  you  do  protest ; 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Bom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means   to  come  to 
shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

Aud  there  she  shall  at  friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse.  No,  truly,  sir ;  not  a  penny. 

Bom.  Go  to  ;  I  say,  you  shall. 

Nurse.  This  afternoon,  sir  ?  well,  she  shall  be 
there. 

Bom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall: 
W  ithin  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee  ; 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell ! — Be  trusty,  and  I  '11  quit  thy  pains. 
Farewell ! — Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee! — Hark 
you,  sir. 

Bom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 
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Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  ?  Did  you  ue'er  hear 
pay — 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

JRom.  I  warrant  tliee ;  my  man  'a  as  true  as  steel. 

Nv/rse.  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady — Lord,  lord  ! — -when  'twas  a  little  prating 
thing, — O, — there  's  a  nohlenian  in  town,  one 
Paris,  that  would  fain  lay  kuiie  aboard ;  but  she, 
good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as 
see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that 
Paris  is  the  properer  man  ;  but,  I  '11  warrant  you, 
when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in 
the  varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo 
begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 

Som.  Ay,  nurse ;  What  of  tliat  ?  both  with  an  E. 

Nursn.  Ah,  mocker !  that 's  the  dog's  name.  E. 
is  for  the  dog.  No ;  I  know  it  begins  with  some 
other  letter :  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious 
of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you 
good  to  hear  it. 

'Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  \JElxit. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — Peter  ! 

Pet.  Anon  ? 

Nurse.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before. 

[Haeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Capulet's  Gankn. 

Enter  JtrUET. 

Jul.  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the 

nurse ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him  : — that 's  not  so. — 
0,  she  is  lame !  love's  heralds  should  bo  thoughts. 
Which   ton  times   faster    glide    than    the   sun's 

beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowring  hills  : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours,- — yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
!My  words  would  bandy  'aer  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me  : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead  ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nuese  and  Peter. 

0  God,  she  comes  ! — 0  honey  nurse,  w  hat  news  ? 
Uast  thou  met  with  him  ?  Send  thy  man  away. 
Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  lE.rii  Pet. 
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Jul.    Now,   good   sweet    nurse, — O   lord!    why 
look'st  thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily  ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse.  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  awhile ; — 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache !    What  a  jaunt  have  I 
had! 

Jul.  I  woulil,  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy 
news: 
Nay,  come,  I  prav  thee,  speak  ; — good,  good  nurse, 
speak. 

Nurse.  Jesu,  What  haste  ?   <!an  you  not  stay 
awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jut.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  whea  thou  liost 
breath 
To  say  to  me — that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse,  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I  '11  stay  the  circumstance : 
Lot  me  be  satisfied,  Is  't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice; 
you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man :  Borneo !  no, 
not  he ;  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's, 
yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a 
foot,  and  a  body, — though  they  be  not  to  be  talked 
on,  yet  they  are  past  compare  :  •  He  is  not  the  flower 
of  courtesy,— but,  I  '11  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench  ;  servo  God. — Wliat, 
have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul.  No,  no  :  But  all  this  did  I  know  before  { 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

Nurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches !  what  a  head 
have  I  ? 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'  other  side, — 0,  my  back,  my  back ! — 
Beshrew  your  heart,  for  sending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down ! 

Jul.  I'faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well: 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  mj 
love? 

Nurse.  Tour  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome, 
And,  I  warrant,  a  \'irtuou3 : — Where  is  your  mo 
ther? 

Jul.  Wliere  is  my  mother  ? — why,  she  is  withiu 
Wliere  should  she  be  ?  How  oddly  thou  reply'st  ? 
"  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  geutleman, — 
Where  is  your  mother?" 

Nurse.  O,  God's  lady  dear ! 

jVre  you  so  hot  ?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow ; 
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Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  acliing  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.    Here 's   such   a    coil ; — Come,   what   says 

Romeo  ? 
Nurse.     Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to- 

day  ? 
Jitl.  I  have. 

Nurse.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence' 
cell, 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife: 
Now  comea  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They  '11  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;  I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark : 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go,  I  '11  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  forturo! — honest  nurse,  fare- 
well. \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  Yl.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Latjr^itce  and  Eomeo. 

Fri.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Mom.  Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 


And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume :  Tlie  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  tlie  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately  ;  long  love  doth  so ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady : — O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  Eomeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us 
both. 

Jul.   As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  too 
much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness  that  both 
Eeceive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth  ; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  aud  we  will  make 
short  work  ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone, 
TQl  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.     [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  1.— A  public  Place. 

Enter  Mebcutio,  Benvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let 's  retire  ; 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad. 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows,  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
bis  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says,  "  God  send  me 
no  need  of  thee  1"  and,  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer,  when,  indec^ 
there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 
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Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood  as  any  in  Italy ;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be 
moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
liave  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou  !  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou 
hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because  thou  hast 
hazel  eyes ;  What  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would  spy 
out  such  a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels, 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head  hath 
been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling. 
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Tliou  hast  quarnOled  with  a.  injin  for  coughing  in 
the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that 
hath  hihi  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didnt  thou  not  full 
out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before 
Easter  ?  with  anotlier,  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with 
old  ribband?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  mo  from  quar- 
relling ! 

Ben  An  T  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
any  man  shoidd  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for 
an  ho\ir  and-a-quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee-simple  ?  O  simple  ! 

Enter  Tybalt,  and  Others. 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tijh.  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them. — 
Gentlemen,  good  den  :  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple 
it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Ti/h.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without 
giving  ? 

Tyh.  !Mercutio,  thou  consortest  with  Romeo, — 

Mer.  Consort !  what,  dost  thou  make  us  min- 
strels ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  but  discords:  here 's  my  fiddlestick;  here's 
that  shall  make  you  dance.     'Zounds,  consort ! 

Ben.  "We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men  : 
Either  withdraw  into  some  private  place. 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were   made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze ; 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Rhmeo 

Tyh.  "Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir !  here  comes 
my  man. 

Mer.  But  1  '11  be  hanged,  sir,  if  he  wear  your 
livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he  '11  be  your  follower ; 
Tour  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him— man. 

Tyb.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting  : — Villain  am  I  none  ; 
Therefore  farewell ;  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 

Ti/b.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  mo  ;  therefore  turn,  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  protest,  I  never  injur'd  thee ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise, 


Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  lore: 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  satisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  aubmission! 
.'/  la  xloccata  carries  it  away.  [^Drawt. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  would' st  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of 
your  nine  lives  ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal, 
and,  as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest 
of  the  eight.  "Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of 
his  pilchor  by  the  ears  ?**  make  haste,  lest  mine  be 
about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  you.  \_Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  sir,  your  passado.  \_TheyJight. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio ; 
Beat  down  their  weapons : — Gentlemen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage  ; — Tybalt — Mercutio — 
The  prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  "Verona  streets : — hold,  Tybalt ; — good  Mercutio. 
\_Exeunt  Ttu.  and  his  Bartizans. 

Mer.  I  am  hurt ; — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houses  ! — I  am  sped : — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  P 

Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch ;  marry,  'tis 
enough. — 
Where  is  my  page  ? — go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

{Exit  Page. 

Rom.  Courage,  man  ;  the  hurt  cannot  bo  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twUl  serve  :  ask 
for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave 
man.  I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world : — 
A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! — 'Zounds,  a  dog,  a 
rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to  death !  a 
braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book 
of  arithmetic ! — Why,  the  devil,  came  you  between 
us  ?    I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  mo  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint. — A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me  : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too : — Your  houses  ! 

{^Exeunt  Mek.  and  Bk». 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf ;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
llath  been  my  kinsman  : — O  sweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel. 
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Re-enter  Bekvolio. 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead  ; 
That  gallaut  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fiite  on  more  days  doth 
depend ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  otliers  must  end. 

Re-enter  Tybalt. 

2ien.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive  !  in  triumph  !  and  Mercutio  slain  ! 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity, 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  "villain"  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  ; 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

I^b.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him 
here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Mom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

IThey fight;  Tyb. falls. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  be  gone  ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain : — 
Stand  not   amaz'd : — the   prince  will   doom   thee 

death. 
If  thou  art  taken  : — hence  ! — be  gone  ! — awaj' !  ; 

Bom.  O  !  I  am  fortune's  fool !  : 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ?  ; 

[Exit  Rom.  ! 

Unter  Citizens,  Sfc. 

\st  Cit.  Which  way  ran  he,  that  kiU'd  Mercutio  ?  i 

Tybalt,  that  murderer,  w-hich  way  ran  he  ?  i 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt.  i 

Ist  Cit.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me ;  j 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey.  ; 

Enter  Prince,  attended;    Montague,  Capulet, 
their  SVives,  and  Others. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vUe  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,   my  cousin  ! — O   my   brother's 
child ! 
Unhappy  sight !  ah  me,  the  blood  is  spiil'd 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague. — 
O  cousin,  cousin  ! 
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Prin.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.  T^'balt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's   hand 
did  slay  ; 
Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel''''*  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure  : — All  this — uttered 
With    gentle    breath,    calm    look,    knees    humbly 

bow'd, — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  IMercutio's  breast ; 
AVho,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
"Hold,  friends!  friends,  part !"  and,  swifter  than 

his  tongue. 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
And  'twixt  them  rushes ;  underneath  whose  anu 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  theu  Tybalt  fled : 
But  by-and-by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge, 
And  to  't  they  go  like  lightning ;  for,  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain ; 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly  : 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap.  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague, 
Affection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kiU  one  life  : 
I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give  ; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio  ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Mon.  Not  Romeo,  prince,   he   was   Mercutio's 
friend ; 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  hfe  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And,  for  that  oSence, 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hates'  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding ; 
But  I  'U  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine  : 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses, 
Therefore  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCEA'E  II. — A  Room  in  Capuiet's  Jloune. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phcobus'  mausion ;  such  a  waggouer 
As  Piiaetou  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-perlbrming  night 
That  nm-away's  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  llomeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen  ! — 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  :  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmanu'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  love,  grown 

bold. 
Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
Come,  night ! — Come,  Eomoo !  come,  thou  day  iu 

uight ! 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  nigiit 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. — 
Come,   gentle   night ;    come,  loving,  black-brow'd 

nigiit. 
Give  me  my  Borneo:  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  nigiit, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mausion  of  a  love, 
But  not  possess'd  it ;  and,  though  I  am  sold, 
Not  yet  enjoyed :  So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.  O,  here  comes  my  nurse. 

Enter  NunsE,  with  Cords. 

And  she  brings  news ;  and  every  tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  uame,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news?    What  hast  thou  there, 

the  cords, 
That  liomeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[2'/()-ott'«  them  down. 
Jul.  Ah  me !  what  news !  wliy  dost  thou  wring 

thy  hands  ? 
Nurse.  Ah  well-a-day  !  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's 
dead ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone ! — 
Alack  the  day  ! — he  's  gone,  he  's  kill'd,  ho 's  dead ! 
T.  2  E 


Jul.  Can  heaven  be  bo  envious  P 

Nurse.  Borneo  can. 

Though  lieaven  cannot : — O  Bcjmeo !  Borneo ! — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Borneo ! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me 
thus  ? 
This  torture  should  bo  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Itomeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  /,*' 
And  that  bare  vowel  /shall  poison  more 
Thau  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  bo  such  an  I; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  I. 
If  ho  be  slain,  say — I ;  or  if  not,  no : 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 

Nurse.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes,— 
God  save  the  mark! — here  on  his  manly  breast: 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse ; 
Pale,  pale  as  asiies,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood, 
AH  in  gore  blood ; — 1  swoonded  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart! — poor  bankrupt,  break 
at  once ! 
To  prison,  eyes  !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  ;  eud  motion  liere  ; 
And  thou,  and  Borneo,  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman ! 
That  ever  1  should  live  to  see  thee  dead ! 

Jul.  What  storm  is  this,  that  blows  so  contrary  ? 
Is  Borneo  slaughter'd ;  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Bomeo  banished ; 
Eomeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  O  God! — did  Bomeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's 
blood? 

Nurse.  It  did,  it  did ;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

Jul.  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face  1 
Did  ever  dragou  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd  raven !^*  wolHsh-ravening  Iambi 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain ! — 
O,  nature !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
AV^hen  thou  ilid'st  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  llesh  ? — 
Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?  O,  that  deceit  abould  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  ! 

Nurse.  There 's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd 
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All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 

Ah,  wliere  's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vita : — 

These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me 

old. 
Shame  come  to  Borneo  ! 

Jul.  Elister'd  be  tliy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish  1  he  was  not  born  to  shame  : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him ! 

Wurse.  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  kill'd 

your  cousin  ? 
Jul.  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hus- 
band? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy 

name. 
When  I,  thy  threerhoura  wife,  have  mangled  it  ? — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 
Aad  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  hus- 
band : 
All  this  is  comfort ;  Wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murder'd  me  :  I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But,  O  !  it  presses  to  my  memory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds  i 
"  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Eomeo — banished;" 
That — "  banished,"  that  one  word — "  banished," 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.'^    Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or, — if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  wiU  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, — 
Why  foUow'd  not,  when  she  said — Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both, 
Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  ?'* 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
"  Eomeo  is  banished," — to  speak  that  word, 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Eomeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead : — "  Eomeo  is  banished, — " 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In  that  word's   death ;    no  words   can  that  -woe 

sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse : 
AVill  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 
Jul.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine 
shall  be  spent. 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Eomeo's  banishment. 
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Take  up  those  cords  : — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd, 

Both  you  and  I ;  for  Eomeo  is  exil'd: 

He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed ; 

But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 

Come,  cords  ;  come,  nurse  ;  I  '11  to  my  wedding  bed ; 

And  death,  not  Eomeo,  take  my  maidenhead ! 

Nurse.  Hie  to  your  chamber :  I  '11  find  Eomeo 
To  comfort  you : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Eomeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I  '11  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.  O  find   him !    give  this   ring  to    my  true 
knight, 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

\T<lxeunt. 

SCEXE  III.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Fbiae  Laubesce  and  Eomeo. 

Fri.  Eomeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fear- 
ful man ; 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

/JoOT.  Father,  what  news  ?  what  is  the  prince's 
doom  ? 
WTiat  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rom.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's 
doom  ? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Rom.  Ha !  banishment  ?  be  merciful,  say — death: 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look. 
Much  more  than  death :  do  not  say — banishment. 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Bom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence-banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death  : — then  banishment 
Is  death  mis-term'd  :  calling  death — banishment, 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  O  deadly  sin  !  O  rude  unthankfulness  ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind  prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment : 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy :    heaven  is 
here, 
Vfhere  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
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And  little  mouse,  every  uuworthy  thing, 

Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 

But  lloinco  may  not. — More  validity, 

More  lionourablo  state,  more  courtship  lives 

In  carrion  flies,  tlian  Komeo :  tiicy  may  seize 

On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 

And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips  ; 

"Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 

Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin  ; 

But  E.qmeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished : 

Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  must  fly ; 

They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 

And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 

Iladst   tliou  no  poison  mix'd,     no    sharp-ground 

knife. 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But — banished — to  kill  me;  banished? 
O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it :  How  hast  tliou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — banishment  ? 

J&Vt.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a 
word. 

liom.  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri.  I  '11  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word  ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Som.  Yet  banished  ? — Hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Di-splant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom  ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more. 

Fri.  O,  tlion  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Horn.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have 
no  eyes  ? 

Fri.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Horn.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost 
not  feci : 
Wert  thou  as  young  aa  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doling  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might' st  thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fri.  Arise ;    one   knocks ;    good    Eomeo,   hide 
thyself.  \_Knocliing  within. 

Rom.  Not  I ;    unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick 
groans. 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

\_Knoclcing. 

Fri.  Hark,  lunv  they  knock! — Who's  there? — 
Bomeo,  arise ; 


Thou  wilt  be  taken : — Stay  a  while  : — stand  up  ; 

\_Knocking. 
Bun  to  my  study : — By  and  by  : — Qod's  will 
What  wilfulness  is  this  ? — I  come,  I  come. 

\_Knocking. 
Who  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's 
your  will  ? 
Nurse.  [Withiti.']  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand ; 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome  then. 

F!nter  NtJBSE. 

Nurse.  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where  's  Komeo  ? 

Fri.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  team 
made  drunk. 

Nurse.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case, 
Just  in  her  case ! 

Fri.  0  woeful  sympathy  1 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she. 

Blubbering   and  weeping,  weeping   and  blubboF- 

ing:— 
Stand  up,  stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man  : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  0  ? 

Rom.  Nurse ! 

Nurse.  Ah,  sir !  ah,  sir ! — ^WeU,  death 's  the  end 
of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet?  how  is  it  with  her? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  Uttlo  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  conceal'd  lady'*  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 

Nurse.  O,  she  saya  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and 
weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed  j  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Bomeo  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. — O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  \_Drawing  his  sword. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  : 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art ; 
Thy  tears  arc  womanish ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seemuig  man ! 
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Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both  ! 

Thou  hast  amaz'd  me  :  by  my  holy  order, 

I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper'd. 

Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself}' 

And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee, 

By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 

Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and 

earth  ? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do 

meet 
In  thee  at  once  ;  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fie,  fie  !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish  : 
Tliy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask. 
Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance, 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence.^ 
What,  rouse  thee,  man  !  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead  ; 
There  art  thou  happy  :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too  : 
The  law,  that  threaten'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend, 
And  turns  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy  : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back  ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  ; 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love  : 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her  ; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set. 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  weut'st  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurse  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  uuto  : 
Eomeo  is  coming. 

Nurse.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  staid  here  all  the 
night. 
To  hear  good  counsel :  0,  what  learning  is  ! — 
My  lord,  I  '11  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 
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Nurse.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir : 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

{_Exit  Nl'EHE. 

Horn.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this ! 

JVi.  Go  hence :   Good  night ;  and  here  stands 
all  your  state  ; — 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  hence  : 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I  '11  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here : 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  'tis  late  :  farewell ;  good  night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee  : 
Farewell.  \Ilxeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Capulet'a  ITouse. 

Enter  Capulbt,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paeis. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter : 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly. 
And  so  did  I ; — Well,  we  were  born  to  die. — 
'Tis  very  late,  she  '11  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo  : 
Madam,  good  night :  commend  me  to  your  daugh- 
ter. 

La.  Cap.  I  wUl,  and  know  her  mind  early  to- 
morrow ; 
To-night  she 's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender*! 
Of  my  child's  love  :  I  think,  she  wiU  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love  ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next — 
But,  soft ;  What  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday?  ha!  ha!  Well,  Wednesday  is  too 
soon, 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be ; — o'  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl : — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We  '11  keep  no  great  ado  ; — a  friend,  or  two  : — 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much : 
Therefore  we  '11  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.    But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  ? 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were  to- 
morrow. 
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Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone  : — O'  Thursday  be  it 
then : — 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day.  - 
Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  ho  ! 
Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  cnrly  by-atid-by  : — Good  night. 

\_Exeunt. 

■  SCENE  v.— Juliet's  Chamber .*> 

Enter  Eomf.o  and  Juliet. 

Jul.  Wilt  tliou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day  : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree  -.^ 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Bom.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom, 
No  nightingale  :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops ; 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.  Ton  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Bom.  Let  me  be  ta'cn,  let  me  be  put  to  death  ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I  '11  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whoso  notes  do  beat 
The  vaidty  heaven  bo  high  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go ; — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  1  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is  't,  my  soul  ?  let 's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  j 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unplcasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  dividcth  us  : 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 
O,  now  I  would  they  h.ad  chang'd  voices  too  !** 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray, 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day.*' 
O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Bom.  More  light   and  light  ? — more  dark  and 
dai'k  our  woes. 


Enter  Nubse. 


Nurae.  Madam ! 
Jul.  Nurse  ? 


i       Nurse.  Tour    lady   mother's    coining    to    your 

chamber : 
I  The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about. 
j  [£xit  Nurse. 

I       Jul.  Then,  winrlow  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 
Bom.  Farewell,  farewell  !   one  kiss,  and  I  '11  de- 
sceml.  [Rom.  descends. 

Jul.  Art  tliou  gone  so  P  my  love!  my  lord!  mv 
friend ! 
<  I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour. 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  n-any  days : 

0  !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years, 
i  Ere  I  again  behold  my  Borneo. 

j       Bom.  Farewell  I  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O,  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Bom.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  shall 
serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  O  God !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul  • 
Methinks,  I  sec  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Bom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you  i 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu  !  adieu  ! 

[Exit  Ron. 

Jul.  O  fortune,  fortune !  all  men  call  thee  fickle ! 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?     Be  fickle,  fortune  ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  liim  long. 
But  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.  [JF(V/u'«.]  Uo,  daughter!  are  you  up  P 

Jul.  Who  is 't  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  ujiaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 

Enter  Ladt  Capulet. 

La  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 
Jul.  Aladara,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's 
death  f 
AVliat,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears  P 
An  if  thou  could'st,  thou  could'st  not  make  him  live; 
Therefore,  have  done :    Some  grief  shows  much  of 

love ; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 
Jul.  Tet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 
La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the 
friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

1  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 
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Im.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much 
for  his  death, 
Aa  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughter'd  him. 
Jul.  What  villaiu,  madam  ? 
La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Eomeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him  !     I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 
La.  Cap.  That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer 

lives. 
Jul.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my 
hands.^ 
'Would,  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death  ! 
La,  Cap.  We  will   have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  mor6.    I  '11  send  to  one  in  Mantua, — 
Where  that  same  banish' d  runagate  doth  live, — - 
That  shall  bestow  on  him  so  sure  a  draught. 
That  he  sliall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company  : 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 
Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Eomeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead- 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd  :— 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Eomeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof, 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet. — 0,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to  him, — 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him  ! 

La.  Cap.  Pind  thou  the   means,   and   1 11   find 
such  a  man. 
But  now  I  '11  teU  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time : 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father, 
child ; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 
Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that  ? 
La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thursday 
mom. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  county  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter 
too. 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet !  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
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It  shall  be  Eomeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Eather  than  Paris : — These  are  news  indeed  ! 
La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father ;  tell  him  so 
yourself. 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 


fitter  Capulet  and  Nurse. 


Cap 


When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle 
dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son, 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  showering  P     In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 
For  stUl  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  -, 
Who, — raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, — 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest'tossed  body. — How  now,  wife  ? 
Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  sir ;   but  she  will  none,  she  gives 
you  thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you, 
wife. 
How  !  win  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 
Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have ;   but  thankful,  that 
you  have i 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Cap.  How  now !   how  now,  chop-logic  1     What 
is  this  ? 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  you, — and,  I  thank  you  not  ;— 
And  yet  not  proud ;— Mistress  minion,  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green -sickness  carrion !  out,  you  baggage  ! 
Tou  tallow  face ! 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie !  what  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  ynth  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.    Hang  thee,  young  baggage!    disobedient 
WTetch ! 
I  tell  thee  what", — get  thee  to  church  o'Thuraday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me ; 
My  fingers  itch. — Wife  we  scarce  thought  us  bless'd. 
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That  God  had  sent  us  hut  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  liaving  her : 
Out  on  her,  hilding  ! 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  ble.ss  her  ! — 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.   And  why,   my  lady   wisdom  ?    hold  your 
tongue, 
Good  prudence  ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

Nurse.  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  good  den  ! 

Nurse.  May  not  one  speak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl, 
Tor  here  we  need  it  not. 

La  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.    God's   bread !    it   makes  me   mad ;    Day, 
night,  late,  early. 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company. 
Waking,  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train' d, 
Stuff'd  (as  they  say,)  with  honourable  parts, 
Pro])ortion'd  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man, — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  winning  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer — "  I  '11  not  wed, — I  cannot  love, 
I  am  too  young, — I  pray  you,  pardou  me  ;" — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  1  '11  pardon  you : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me ; 
Look  to  't,  think  on  't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise : 
An  you  be  mine,  I  '11  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good : 
Trust  to  't,  bethink  you,  I  '11  not  be  forsworn.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away  ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  speak  a  word ; 
Do  as  thou  wilt  for  I  have  done  with  tlice.    [Exit, 


Jul.  O  God ! — O  nurse !  how  shall  this  be  pre- 
vented ? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  j 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  P — comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  strata- 
gems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself! — 
What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  here  'tis :  Borneo 

Is  banished  ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 
O,  he  's  a  level}'  gentleman  ! 
Bomeo  's  a  dishclout  to  him  ;  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye,*^ 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match. 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  first  is  dead ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  living  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurse.  From  ray  soul  too  ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul.  Amen ! 

Nurse.  To  what  ? 

Jul.  WeU,  thou  hast  comforted  me  man-elloua 
much. 
Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell, 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

Nurse.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

[Exit. 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  !  O  most  wicked  fiend  1 
Is  it  more  sin — to  wish  mo  thus  forsworn. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ? — Go,  counsellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. — 
I  '11  to  tiie  friar,  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  I.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Fhiae  Latjbence  and  Paeis. 

Fri.  Oil  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Far.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri.  You  say,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind ; 
Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death, 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage. 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone. 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fri.    I  would  I  knew   not   why  it   should   be 
slow'd.  [Aside. 

Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 
Par.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday 

next. 
Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be. 
Fri.  That 's  a  certain  text. 

Par.    Come  you   to   make    confession    to    this 

father  ? 
Jul.  To  answer  that,  were  to  confess  to  you. 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 
Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 
Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 
Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  mucli  abus'd  with 

tears. 
Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough,  before  their  spite. 

Par.    Thou  wrong' st  it,  more  than  tears,  with 

that  report. 
Jul.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  that  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd 

it. 
Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own.— 
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Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now  ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 

Fri.    My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter, 
now : — 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion ! — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you : 
Till  then,  adieu!    and  keep  this  holy  kiss. 

[Exit  Pae. 

Jul.  O,  shut  the  door !  and  when  thou  hast  done 
so, 
Come  weep  with  me ;  Past  hope,  past  cure,  past 
help ! 

Fri.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of  tills, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  I  'U  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Eomeo  seal'd. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both : 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time, 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire  ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak' st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter ;  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself; 
Then  is  it  likely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame. 
That  cop'st  w  ith  death  himself  to  scape  from  it ; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I  '11  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are  ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears  j 
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Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd     quite    with     dead     men's     rattling 

bones, 
"With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls  ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave, 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 
Things  that,  to  hear  them   told,  have  made  me 

tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Fri.  Hold,  then  ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  con- 
sent 
To  marry  Paris  :  Wednesday  is  to-morrow  ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone, 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber : 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  tliis  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  oft': 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat : 
No  warmth,  no  breatli,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st ; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 
Like  deatli,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  ; 
Each  part,  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrow'd  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  slialt  remain  full  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead  : 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is,) 
In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier. 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  tlie  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 
Shall  Eomeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come  ;  and  ho  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Eomeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame ; 
If  no  unconstant  toy,**  nor  womanish  fear. 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  O  give  me !  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fri.  Hold ;   get  you  gone,  be  strong  and  pros- 
perous 
In  this  resolve  :  I  '11  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.  Love,  give  me  strength  !  and  strength  shall 
help  aftbrd. 
Farewell,  dear  father ! 

\_Exeunt. 
T.  2  F 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Capulet'e  Route. 

Enter  CAi'ULtT,  Lady  Capclet,  Nubse,  and 

Servant. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ. — 

[Exit  Serv. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2nd  Serv.  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir ;  for  I  '11 
try  if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2nd  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers :  therefore  he,  that  cannot  lick 
his  lingers,  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  begone. —  [Exit  Serr. 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnish'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on 
her  : 
A  peevish  self-wiU'd  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse.  See,  where  she  comes  from  shnfb  with 
merry  look. 

Cap.  How    now,  my  headstrong  ?   where   have 
you  been  gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learn'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you,  and  your  behests  ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here, 
And  beg  your  pardon  : — Pardon,  I  beseech  you  ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county;  go  tell  him  of  this; 
I  '11  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love**  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  ou  't ;  this  is  well, — stand 
up: 
This  is  as  't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  county ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurse,  wUl  you  go  with  me  into  my  cIoEec, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  Thursday  ;   there  is  time 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her  : — we  '11  to  church 
to-mcrrow.        [Exeunt  Jul.  and  Ni'BSE. 

La  Cap.  We  shall  be  short  in  our  pn)vision  ; 
'Tis  now  near  night. 
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Cap.  Tush  !  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife : 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her ; 
I  '11  not  to  bed  to-night ;— let  me  alone ; 
I  '11  play  the  housewife  for  this  once. — What,  ho ! — 
They  are  all  forth  :  "Well,  I  wiU  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow  :  my  heart  is  wond'rous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  bo  reclaim'd. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Juliet's  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Ntihse. 

Jul.  Aj,   those   attires   are   best : — But,  gentle 
nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
Por  I  Jiave  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state, 
"Which,  weU  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lahi'  Capulet. 

J,a.  C(ij).  AVhat,  are  you  busy  ?  do  you  need  my 
help? 

Jul.  No,  madam  ;    we  have  cuU'd  such  neces- 
saries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow  : 
So  please  j'ou,  let  me  now  be  left  alone. 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  ha\e  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night ! 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  La.  Cap.  and  Nuese. 

Jul.  Farewell ! — God  knows,  when  we  shall  meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  : 
J.  '11  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me  ; — 
Nurse ! — What  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone.— 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Jtust  I  of  force  bo  married  to  the  county  ?— 
No,  no  ;— this  shall  forbid  it : — lie  thou  there. — 

\^Laying  down  a  dagger. 
AVhat  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  miuister'd  to  have  me  dead  ; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonour' d. 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is :  and  yet,  methiuks,  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man : 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. — 
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How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Eomeo 

Come  to  j'cdeem  me  ?  there  's  a  fearful  point ! 

Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes 

in. 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  llomeo  comes  ? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Lies  fest'ring  in  his  shroud ;  wliere,  as  they  say, 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort . — 
Alack,  alack !  is  it  not  like,  that  I, 
So  early  waking,— what  with  loathsome  smells  ; 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  eartli, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  ; — 
O  !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,    in   this    rage,    with    some    great    kinsman's 

bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 
O,  look !  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Eomeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point : — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay  !^ 
llomeo,  I  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

{She  throws  herself  un  the  Bed. 

SCENE  IV.— Capulet's  Hall. 

Enter  Lady  Capulkt  and  Ndese. 

La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  kej's,  and  fetch  more 

spices,  nurae. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the 
pastry. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir!  the  second  cock  hath 
crow'd. 
The  curfeu  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock : — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica;^ 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 

Get  you  to  bed  ;  'faith,  you  '11  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit ;  What !  I  have  watch'd  ore 
now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
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La.  Cap.  Ay,  yoii   have  been  a  nioiiHe-liiint  in 
your  time  ;''' 
But  I  will  wiiteli  you  from  such  watching  now. 

[^Exeunt  La.  Cap.  and  Nurrk. 
Vu2>.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood  ! — Now,  fel- 
low, 
\V  Imt  's  tliere  ? 

JCiiler  Servants,  with  Spits,  Logs,  and  Baskets. 

\st  t:)erv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir;  but  1  know 

not  what. 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Hxit  1st  Serv.] — 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs  ; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 
2nd  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out 
logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.         \_Exit. 
Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said  ;  A  merry  whoreson  ! 
ha, 
Thou  slmlt  be  logger-head.— Good  faith,  'tis  day : 
The  county  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

\_Music  within. 
For  so  he  said  he  would.     I  hear  him  near : — 
Nurse  ! — Wife  ! — what,  ho  ! — what,  nurse,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Nursk. 

Go,  waken  Juliet,  go,  and  trim  her  up  j 
I  '11  go  and  chat  with  Paris  : — Hie,  make  haste, 
Make  haste  !  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already  : 
Make  haste,  I  say !  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. — Juliet's  Chaviler;  Juliet  on  the  lied. 

Enter  Nubse. 

Nurse.    Mistress! — what,  mistress! — Juliet! — 

fast,  I  warrant  her,  she : — 
Why,  lamb  ! — why,  lady  ! — tie,  you  slug-a-bed! — 
WHiy,  love,  I  say  ! — madam  !    sweet-heart ! — why, 

bride  ! — 
What,  not  a  word  P — you  take  your  pennyworths 

now; 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  county  Paris  liath  set  up  his  rest. 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little. —  God  forgive  me, 
(Marry,  and  amen  !)  how  sound  is  she  asleep  ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her:— Madam,  madam,  madam  ! 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed  ; 
He  '11  fright  you  up,  i'faith.— Will  it  not  bo  ? 
What,  drest!  and  in  your  clothes!  and  down  again! 
I  must  needs  wake  you  :  Lady  !  lady  !  lady  ! 
Alas  !  alas  ! — Help  !  help  !  my  lady  's  dead  ! — 
O,  vvell-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! — 
Some  aqua-vitoe,  ho  ! — my  lord  !  my  lady  ! 


Enter  Ladv  Capulet 

La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.   What  i.t  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look  !  ()  heavy  day! 

La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me ! — my  child,  my  only  life, 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee! — 
Help,  help  ! — call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  shame,  bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  ia 

come. 
Nurse.  She  's  dead,  deceas'd,  she  's  dead ;  alack 

the  day ! 
La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day  !  she 's  dead,  she 's  dead, 

she  's  dead. 
Cap.  Ha  !   let  me  see  her : — Out,  alaa !   she 's 
cold; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Accursed  time  !  unfortunate  old  man  ! 
Nurse.  O  lamentable  day  ! 
La.  Cap.  O  woful  time  ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make 
me  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Fbiab  Laukence  and  Pauis,  with 

Musicians. 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Beady  to  go,  but  never  to  return : 
O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride : — See,  there  she 

lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir  j 
My  daughter  ho  hath  wedded !     I  will  die, 
And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's 
face, 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  P 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful 
day! 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.  O  woe  !    O  woful,  woful,  woful  day ! 
Most  lamentable  day  !  most  woful  day, 
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That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold ! 
0  day !  O  day  !  O  day !  O  hateful  day  ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this  : 
0  woful  day,  O  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain ! 
ilost  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd, 
By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown ! — 
O  love  !  O  life  ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.     Despis'd,     distressed,     hated,     martyr'd, 
kill'd  !— 
Uncomfortable  time !  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder  murder  our  solemnity  ? — 
O  child  !  O  child ! — my  soul,  and  not  my  child  ! — 
Dead  art  thou,  dead  ! — alack !  my  child  is  dead ; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried ! 

Fri.  Peace,    ho,   for    shame!    confusion's   cure 
lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid ;  now  heaven  hath  all. 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was — her  promotion ; 
For  'twas  your  heaven,  she  should  be  advanc'd  : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd, 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill. 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She 's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long ; 
But  she's  best  married,  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse ;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church  : 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival, 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go  with  him ; — 
And  go,  sir  Paris ; — every  one  prepare  . 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave : 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  some  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 

\_Exeunt  Cap.,  La.  Cap.,  Pae.,  and  Fni. 
1st  Mus.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and 
be  gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellow  s,  ah,  put  up,  put  up  ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case. 

[_Emt  NuBSE. 
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Isf  Mus.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be 
amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Fet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians,  "  Heart's  ease, 
heart's  ease ;"  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play — 
"  heart's  ease." 

1st  Mus.  Why  "  heart's  ease  ?" 

Pet.  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself  plays 
— "  My  heart  is  full  of  woe-"  O,  play  me  some 
merry  dump,  to  comfort  me.^* 

2nd  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Mus.  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  soundly. 

1st  Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek : 
I  win  give  you  the  minstrel.^^ 

1st  Mus.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving-crea- 
ture. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  8er\'ing-creature's  dag- 
ger on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets  :  I  '11 
re  you,  I  'liyb  you ;  Do  you  note  me  ? 

1st  Mus.  An  you  re  us,  and_/fl  us,  you  note  us. 

2nd  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and 
put  out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit ;  I  will  dry- 
beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron 
dagger  : — Answer  me  like  men  : 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound  ; 

Why,  "  silver  sound?"  why,  "  music  with  her 
silver  sound  i'" 
What  say  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

1st  Mus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 

Pet.  Pretty !    What  say  you,  Hugh  Eebeck  ? 

2nd  Mus.  I  say — ■'•'silver  sound,"  because  musi- 
cians sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too  ! — What  say  you,  James  Sound- 
post  ? 

3rd  Mus.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy!  you  are  the  singer: 
I  will  say  for  you.  It  is — "  music  with  her  silver 
sound,"  because  such  fellows  as  j'ou  have  seldom 
gold  for  sounding  ; — 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound, 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress. 

\_Exit,  singing. 

1st  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  ? 

2nd  Mus.  Hang  him,  Jack !  Come,  we  '11  in 
here ;  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner. 

\Exeunt. 
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SCE^■E  I.— Mantua.     A  Street. 

Enter  Eomeo. 

Horn.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead; 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

think,) 
And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips, 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah,  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthasae. 

News  from  Verona ! — How  now,  Balthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?     That  I  ask  again ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives ; 
1  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you : 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  oflice,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so  ?  then  I  defy  you,  stars  !— - 
Thou  kuow'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  post-horses  ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

lial.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus : 
Tour  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Horn.  Tush,  thou  art  deceiv'd ; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do : 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bnl.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Mom.  No  matter :  Get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses ;  I  '11  be  with  thee  straight. 

[^E.nt  Bal. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to  niglit. 
Let's  see  for  means: — O,  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  i 

1  do  remember  an  npotiiecary, — 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples ;  meagre  were  hia  looks. 


Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones : 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stulPd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  tislies  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
(Jreen  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Itemnauts  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rosea 
Were  thinly  scatter' d,  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whoso  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. — 
What,  ho  !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecaet. 

Ap.  Who  calls  so  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  see  that  thou  art 
poor) 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats  :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison  ;  such  soon-speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  wombi 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom,  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretched- 
ness. 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Bom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold ;  worse  poison  to  men's 
souls. 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world, 
Thau  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not 
BeU: 
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I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  iu  flesh, — 
Come,  coi'dial,  and  not  poison ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 

SCENE  II.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Johs. 
John.  Holy  Franciscan  friar !  brother,  ho  ! 

Enter  Feiab  Laueence. 

Lau.  This  same  should   be   the   voice   of  friar 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua  :  AVhat  says  Eomeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me,^* 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick, 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town. 
Suspecting,  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth  ; 
So  that  my  speed  to  JIantua  there  was  stay'd. 

Lau.  Who  bare  my  letter  then  to  Romeo  ? 

John.  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again, — 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lau.  Unhappy  fortune  !  by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger :  Friar  John,  go  hence  j 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  strait 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I  '11  go  and  bring  it  thee.  [_Exit. 

Lau,  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone ; 
Within  this  three  hours  wiU  fair  Juliet  wake ; 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  liomeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents  : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Eomeo  come  ; 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  ! 

\_E.x:it. 

SCENE    111.— A   Church-Yard;    in  it,  a  Monu- 
ment belonging  to  the  Capulets. 

Enter  Paeis,  and  his  Page,  bearing  Elowerg  and  a 
Torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy  :  Hence,  and  stand 

aloof ; — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
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Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
So  sh;ill  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread, 
(Being  loose,  untirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves,) 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  tliat  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  iu  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adveuture. 

'iRetires. 
Par.    Sweet  flower,    witii   flowers    I    strew   tiiy 
bridal  bed: 
Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  dost  contain 
The  perfect  model  of  eternity  ; 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain, 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hands  ; 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and,  being  dead, 
With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  tiiy  tomb  ! 

\_The  Boy  irhistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning,  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true  love's  rites  ? 
What,  with  a  torch ! — muflle  me,  night,  a  wliile. 

{lietires. 

Enter  RoilEO  and  Balthasae  with  a  Torch, 
Mattock,  ^c. 

Rom.  Give  mo  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter ;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light ;  Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face : 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring ;  a  ring,  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment :  therefore  hence,  be  gone  : — 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs : 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-w'ild ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far. 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Eom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. — Take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous  ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  For  all  this  same,  I  '11  hide  me  hereabout ; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  (ioubt.  \_Retireg. 

Rom.    Thou    detestable   maw,   thou    womb    of 
death, 
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Gorg'd  with  tlie  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

{^Breaking  open  the  Door  of  the  Monument. 
And,  in  despite,  f  'II  cram  thee  with  more  food ! 

Far.  This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  rourder'd  my  love's  cousin  ; — with  which  grief, 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  viliauous  shame 
To  llio  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him.— 

[Advances. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  ; 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee ; 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Mom.    I  must,  indeed ;    and  tlierofore   came  I 
hitlicr. — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man, 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  ; — think  upon  these  gone ; 
Let  them  affright  thee. — I  beseech  thee,  youtii, 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury  :— O,  be  gone  ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  1  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself: 
Stay  not,  be  gone  ; — live,  and  hereafter  say — 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

far.  1  do  defy  thy  conjurations. 
And  do  attach  tliee  as  a  felon  hero. 

Bom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thee, 
boy.  [Theyfight. 

Fnge.  O  lord !    they  fight :    I  will  go   call  the 
watih.  [Exit  Page. 

Far.  O,  1  am  slain!   [Falls.'] — If  thou  be  mer- 
ciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Horn.  In   faith,    I   will: — Let   me   peruse    this 
face ; — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris: — 
What  said  my  man,  wlien  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?     I  think, 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  liave  married  Juliet ; 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  1  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  liim  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O,  give  me  thj-  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 
I  '11  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?  O,  no  ;  a  laulern,  slaugliter'd  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence**  full  of  ligiit. 
Death,  lie  tliou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd.'" 

[Lai/imj  Par.  in  the  Moiuniien(. 
How  oft  when  aicn  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  civil 
A  li};litiiiug  before  death  :    O,  how  may  I 


Cidl  this  a  lightning  ? — O,  my  love !  my  wife ! 

Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 

Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 

Thou  art  not  conquer'd  ;  beauty's  ensign  )'et 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lip.s,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 

Tybalt,  Host  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 

O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 

Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  iu  twaiii. 

To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  cousin  ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  V     Shall  I  believe 

That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous ; 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 

For  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again  ;  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O,  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ; 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this   world-wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your 

last ! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you, 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  ! — • 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  ! 
Here's  to  my  love  1 — [Drinks.]  O,  true  apothecary  ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Die*. 

U titer,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Churchyard,  Fbiab 
Laurence,  with  a  Lantern,  Crow,  and  Spade. 

Fri.  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed !    how  ofl  to- 
night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves  ? — Who  's 

there  ? 
Who  is  it  that  consorts,  so  late,  the  dead  ? 

Bal.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 

you  well. 
Fri.  Bliss  be  upon  you !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vaiidy  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  sculls  ?  as  I  discern. 
It  burnetii  in  the  Capels'  monument. 

Bal.  It  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there's  my  master. 
One  th.it  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  ? 

Bal.  Eomeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 
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Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir: 

My  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay  then,  I'll  go  alone  : — Fear  comes  upon 
me; 
O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal.  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 
Fri.  Ilomeo  ?— 

[Advances. 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ? — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

[Enters  the  Monument. 
Eomeo  !  O,  pale  ! — Who  else  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And   steep'd   in   blood? — Ah,   what    an   unkind 

hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance  ! — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Jul.  wahes  and  stirs. 

Jul.  0,  comfortable  friar  !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am ; — Where  is  my  Eomeo  ? 

[Noise  loithin. 
Fri.  I  hear  some  noise.     Lady,  come  from  that 
nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep  ; 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hatli  thwarted  our  intents  ;  come,  come  away : 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead  ; 
And  Paris  too  ;  come,  I  '11  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns  : 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming ; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet, — [Noise  again.']  I  dare  stay 
no  longer.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  wiU  not  away. — 
What's    here  ?    a   cup,   clos'd  in   my   true   love's 

hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end : — 
O  churl !  drink  all ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop. 
To  help  me  after  ? — I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.        [Kisses  him. 
Tliy  lips  are  warm  ! 

ist    Watch.    [Within.']    Lead,     boy  :  — Which 

way  ? 
Jul.  Yea,  noise  ? — then  I  '11  be  brief.—  0  happy 
dagger!  [Snatching  Rom's.  Bagger. 

This  is  thy  sheath  ;  [Stabs  herself.]  there  rust,  and 
let  me  die. 

[Falls  on  Eom's.  Bodg,  and  dies. 
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Enter  AYatch,  with  the  Page  of  Paris. 

Page.  This  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the  torch 

doth  burn. 
1st  Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody  ;  Search  about 
the  church^'ard  : 
Go,  some  of  you,  who  e'er  you  find,  attach. 

[Exeunt  some. 
Pitiful  sight !  here  lies  the  county  slain  ; — 
And  Juliet  bleeding ;  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  prince, — run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Eaise  up  the  Montagues, — some  others  search  ; — 
[Exeunt  other  Watchmen, 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  tliese  piteous  woes, 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasae. 

2nd  Watch.  Here 's  Eomeo's  man,  we  found  him 

in  the  churchyard. 
1st  Watch.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince 

come  hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  teith  Feiak  Laurence. 

Srd  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs, 
and  weeps  : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1st  Watch.  A  great  suspicion  ;  Stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prikce  and  Attendants. 

Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest  ? 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Others. 

Cap.  What   should  it  be,   that  they   so    shriek 

abroad  ? 
La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  street  cry — Eomeo, 
Some — Juliet,  and  some — Paris  ;  and  all  run, 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in  our 

ears? 
1st  Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris 
slain  ; 
And  Eomeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet  dead  before, 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 

Prince.  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  fonl 

murder  comes. 
1st  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter'd  Eo- 
meo's man ; 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 
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Ca2).    0,    heavens ! — 0,    wife !    look    how    our 
daughter  bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for,  lo  !  his  house 
Is  enij)ty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. ^' 

La.  Cap    O  me  !  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a,  sepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  Others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague ;    for   thou  art   eany 
up. 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night ; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath  : 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  tliou  shalt  see. 

Mon.    O   thou  untaught!    what  manners  is  in 
this, 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal   up   the   mouth   of  outrage  for  a 
while. 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  de- 
scent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death :  Mean  time,  forbear 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least, 
Tet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder ;  ', 

And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge  i 

Myself  condemned  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.  Thcu  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know 
in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Koraeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Eomeo's  faithful  wife : 
I  married  them  ;  and  their  stolen  marriage  day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd    the    new-made    bridegroom    from    this 

city; 
Por  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You — to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her. — 
Betrolh'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 
To  county  Paris  : — Then  comes  she  to  me ; 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  lier  from  this  secoud  marriage. 
Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion  ;  which  so  took  effect 
As  1  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
T.  2  & 


The  form  of  death  :  meantime  I  writ  to  Borneo, 
That  ho  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 
Was  staid  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Eeturn'd  my  letter  back :  Then  all  alone. 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  ceU, 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Eomeo : 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Eomeo,  dead. 
She  wakes ;  and  J  entreated  her  come  forth. 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  witli  mo, 
But  (as  it  seems,)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know  ;  and  to  the  marriage 
ller  nurse  is  privy  :  And,  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  saerific'd,  some  hour  before  his  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

Prince.  We  stLU  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 

man. — 
Where  's   Eomeo's  man  ?    what   can   he   say  in 

this? 
Bal.    I    brought   my  master  news   of  Juliet's 

deatli  ; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  fatlier ; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault, 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Where   's    the    county's    page,    that    rais'd    the 

watch  ? — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 
Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 

grave ; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb; 
And  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's 

words, 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes — that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where    be    these    enemies  'i     Capulet  !      Monta- 
gue!— 
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See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 

That  heaven   finda  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 

love! 
And  1,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen : — all  are  punish'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  Icnown, 


There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 
As  that  of  true  and  faitliful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  shall  Eomeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.  A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it 
brings  ; 

The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head : 
Gro  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things ; 

Some  shall  bo  pardon'd,  and  some  punished  :** 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woo. 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Eomeo.  \_Exeunt, 
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■  PfJoyue, 
Under  the  word  Pruloyue,  in  the  copy  of  1599,  is 
printed  the  word  chorus,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  spoken  by  the  same  party  who  represented  the 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  In  the  folio  it  is 
omitted. 

'  We  'II  not  carry  coals. 
To  carry  coals  was  a  proverbial  phrase  signifying  to 
put  up  patiently  with  injury  or  insult.  In  May-Day, 
a  comedy  by  Chapman,  1610:  "  Now  my  antient  being 
a  man  of  an  un-coal-carrying  spirit ;"  and  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Every  Man  out  of  his  humour, — "  Here  comes  one 
that  will  carry  coals ;  ergo,  will  hold  my  dog." 

'  Thou  liadat  heen  Poor  John. 
Poor  Joht,  is  hake,  dried  and  salted. 

«  I  will  bite  -ny  thumb  at  them ;  which  is  a  diayrace  to 
them  if  they  bear  it. 
In  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  called  Wit's  Miscric, 
&c.,  1596,  we  have  the  following  reference  to  this  cus- 
tom : — "  Behold  next  I  see  contempt  marching  forth, 
giving  me  the  fico  with  his  thombe  in  his  mouth." 
This  mode  of  quarrelling  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
common in  this  country  in  Shakspere's  time,  for  Decker, 
in  The  Dead  Term,  1608,  describing  the  groups  that 
daily  frequented  the  walks  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  says : — 
"  \A''hat  swearing  is  there,  what  shouldering,  what 
justling,  what  jeering,  what  bitiny  of  thumbs  to  beyet 
quarrels !" 

'  Say -better ;   here  comes  one  of  my  master's  kinsmen. 
Some  mistake   appears  to  have  happened  here,  for 
Benvolio  was  of  the  Montague  faction.     Mr.  Steevens 
says  there  is  no  error,  as  the  servant  might  have  seen 
Tybalt,  who  afterwards  enters,  in  the  distance. 

•  Wliy,  such  is  lovers  transyression. 
Such  is  the  consequence  of  ill-rcgulatcd  and  extra- 
vagant affection. 

'  I'he  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity. 
Such  tedious  customs  are  now  out  of  fashion. 
'  We  'II  measure  them  a  measure,  i.e.  a  dance 

'  tVTuit  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities. 

To  quote,  is  to  regard  or  observe.     Thus,  in  Hamlet, 
Polonius  says : — 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
bad  not  quoted  him. 


'"  Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels. 
Before  carpets  came  into  use,  it  was  the  custom  to 
strew  rooms  with  rushes  j  the  stage  also  was  anciently 
strewed  with  rushes ;  an  allusion  to  this  practice  is  con- 
tained in  Decker's  Gal's  Hornbook,  1009: — "On  the 
very  rushes  where  the  comedy  is  to  daunce." 

"  The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
An  allusion  to  an  old  proverbial  saying,  which  recom- 
mends the  reveller  to  give  over  or  retire  when  the  game 
is  at  the  best,  before  fatigue  or  disgust  begin. 

"  Tut  !  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own  word. 

Dun's  the  mouse,  is  a  proverbial  phrase  which  may  be 
met  with  in  many  of  our  old  comedies,  its  exact  mean- 
ing appears  to  have  been  lost ;  Mr.  Malone  hazards 
the  following  conjecture : — "  Dun  is  the  mouse,  I  know 
not  why,  seems  to  have  meant,  Peace,  be  still!  and 
hence  it  is  said  to  be  the  constable's  own  word,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  employed  in  apprehending  an 
offender,  and  afraid  of  alarming  him  by  any  noise, 
So  in  the  comedy  of  Patient  Orissel,  1603:— 'What, 
Babulo !  say  you.  Heere,  master,  say  I,  and  then  this 
eye  opens ;  yet  don  is  the  mouse,  lie  still.  Wliat,  Babulo ! 
says  Grissel.  Anone,  say  I,  and  then  this  eye  looks  up, 
yet  doune  I  snug  againe.' " 

"  If  thou  art  dun,  we  'II  draw  thee  from  the  mire 

An  allusion  to  some  old  forgotten  game  which  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression,  Dun  it  in 
the  mire,  used  when  a  person  was  at  a  stand,  or  in 
any  difficulty.  Dun  is,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  a  horse 
or  ass.  In  an  old  collection  of  satires,  epigrams,  &c., 
there  is  the  following  allusion  to  this  game : — 

At  shove-groate,  venter  point,  or  crosse  and  pile, 
At  leaping  o'er  a  Midsummer  bone-fier, 
Or  at  the  drawing  dun  out  of  the  mire. 

'*  Come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho. 

An  expression  of  reproof  used  when  candles  are 
lighted  in  the  day-time.  Mercutio  means  they  are 
wasting  their  torches  by  burning  them  in  the  street, 
where  they  are  not  needed,  instead  of  using  them  at 
the  ball  of  the  Capulets;  as  before  the  invention  of 
chandeliers,  all  rooms  of  state  were  illuminated  by 
flambeaux  held  in  the  hands  of  attendants,  and,  some- 
times, even  by  the  guests  themselves. 

'•'  She  is  the  fairies'  midtoife. 

Queen  Mab  is  styled  the  fairies'  midwife,  because  it  ■ 
was  her  supjiosed  custom  to  steal  new-bom  babes  in  I 
the  night,  and  to  leave   others   in  their  place.     Het 
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itlasions  were  practised  on  persons  in  bed  or  asleep, 
for  she  not  only  haunted  women  in  child-bed,  but  is 
here  represented  by  Shakspere  as  the  incubus  or  night- 
mare. The  sense  would  be  more  clearly  expressed,  if 
we  read  the  fair  1/  midwife. 

'"  Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Atomy  is  merely  an  obsolete  term  for  atom.  In 
Drayton's  Nimphidia,  there  is  the  following  remarkably 
similar  description  of  Queen  Mab's  chariot ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  Nimphidia  was  written  several  years 
after  this  tragedy  : — 

Four  nimble  knats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamere. 
Fly  cranion,  her  charioteer. 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting : 
Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell. 
Which  for  the  colours  did  excell. 
The  fair  Queen  Mab  becoming  well. 

So  lively  was  the  limning  : 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  See) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterfly, 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming  : 
The  wheels  compos'd  of  cricket's  bones. 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones. 

With  thistle  down  they  shod  it. 

"  Strike  drum. 

Here  adds  the  folio :  "  They  march  about  the  stage, 
and  serving-men  come  forth  with  their  napkins."  The 
intention,  no  doubt,  was,  that  they  should  quit  the 
stage  marching  in  a  frolicsome  manner,  as  Prince  Henry 
and  Poins  enter  the  tavern  in  Eastcheap.  See  Henry 
IV.,  Part  I. 

'*  Remove  the  court-cupboard, 

A  court-ctipboard  was  a  piece  of  furniture  put  to  the 
same  use  as  the  modern  sideboard.  In  Monsieur 
D' Olive,  1606,  by  Chapman: — "Here  shall  stand  my 
court-cupboard  with  its  furniture  of  plate." 

"  Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane. 

Marchpane  was  a  confection  in  high  esteem  in  Shak- 
spere's  time.  They  were  a  kind  of  cake  or  biscuit  made 
of  filberts,  almonds,  pistachio-nuts,  pine-kernels,  and 
sugar  of  roses,  with  a  small  proportion  of  flour. 

*■  You  are  a  princox,  go. 
A  princox,  is  a  coxcomb  or  conceited  person. 

'^  Kissing  her. 

To  kiss  a  lady  was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  merely  a  form 
of  salutation  ;  an  act  of  courtesy,  not  of  affection. 

"  Enter  chorus. 

This  Chorus,  wliich  was  written  since  the  first  edition, 

is  a  very  superfluous  addition.     It  conduces  nothing  to 

the  progress  of  the  play,  but  merely  relates  what  is 

already  known,  or  what  the  next  scene  will  show ;  and 
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the  relation   contains   no  moral   sentiment  or  poetical 
beauty. 

^   When  Kiny  Cophetua  lov'd  the  begyarmaid. 

An  allusion  to  an  old  ballad  entitled,  King  Cuphetua 
and  the  Beggar-maid :  it  is  preserved  in  the  first  volume 
of  Percy's  Keliques  : — 

Here  you  may  read,  Cophetua, 

Though  long  time  fancie-fed. 
Compelled  by  the  blinded  boy 

The  beggar  for  to  wed. 

^   The  humorous  night. 

Humorous  was  used  by  Chapman,  Drayton,  and  other 
contemporaries  of  Shakspere,  in  the  sense  of  humid. 

^  O,  speak  again,  bright  angel .'  for  thou  art 

As  glorious  to  this  night. 

Mr.  Theobald  proposes  to  read,  as  glorious  to  this 
sight,  as  the  simile  is  then  more  consistent ;  but  Dr 
Johnson  objects  to  the  alteration. 

^  Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague, 

Mr.  Malone  has  altered  the  punctuation  of  this  line, 
placing  the  accent  after  though,  instead  of  after  thyself; 
the  meaning  then  is: — thou  art  thyself,  then,  well- 
disposed  to  me,  and  not  one  of  the  Montagues,  i.e. 
enemies  to  my  house. 

^  Ho  let  to  me,  i.e.  no  stop  or  hindrance  to  me. 

*  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandsire  f 

The  word  grandsire  is,  of  course,  not  addressed  to 
Benvolio,  but  is  a  whimsical  apostrophe  to  his  ancestors. 

-'  These  fashion-mongers,  these  pardonnez-moy's. 

Shakspere  here  makes  Mercutio  ridicule  the  affected 
use  of  French  phrases  among  people  of  fashion.  The 
poet  appears  always  to  have  entertained  a  great  con- 
tempt for  foppery.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  the  words 
2>ardonnez  moi,  became  the  language  of  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion among  men  of  the  sword,  when  the  point  of  honour 
had  grown  so  delicate,  that  no  other  mode  of  contra- 
diction would  be  endured. 

*>  Thisbe,  a  grey  eye  or  so. 

In  Shakspere's  time  a  grey  eye  was  considered  very 
beautiful ;  but  a  grey  eye  undoubtedly  meant  what  we 
now  call  a  blue  eye.     Thus,  in  Venus  and  Admits  : 

Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth. 
That  is,  the  windows  or  lids  of  her  blue  eyes,  and  yet, 
in  the  same  poem,  the  eyes  of  Venus  are  called  grey. 

''   There's  a  French  salutation  to  your  French  slop. 

Slops  are  large  loose  trowsers ;  we  must  presume  that 
Romeo  wore  loose  trunks,  and  that  Mercutio  indulges 
in  a  sarcasm  at  wearing  dresses  made  from  French 
fashions. 

^  I  ar,i  none  of  his  shams-mates. 

Skniiis-mates  is  supposed  to  mean  cut-tnroat  com- 
panions ;  from  skein,  a  knife  or  dagger. 
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*  Will  y<m  jihivk  yimr  twnrd  out  nf  hit  pilcher  by  the 
ear*  ' 

Pilcher  ia  probably  a  corrJi)lion  of  [lilcli,  which  moans 
a  covering  or  scabbard. 

"*  Itnw  nice  the  quarrel. 
That  is,  how  slight,  unimportant,  trivial. 

"  Say  thou  but  I. 
In  Shjikspere's  time  the  affirmative  particle  ay,  was 
usually  written  /,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
old  spelling,  in  order  to  preserve  the  quibble. 

*■'  Dove-fenther'cl  raven. 
In   the   old   editions :  — "  Ravenous  dove,   fcather'd 
raven.'' 

"  7%at  one  vmrd — banished, 

Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts. 

That  is,  Romeo's  banishment  affects  me  more  than 
the  loss  of  ten  thousand  such  relations  as  Tybalt. 

**  Which  modern  lamentation  miijht  have  mov'd. 

Modern  is  used  by  Shakspere  as  synonymous  with 
common  or  slight.  It  was,  probably,  in  his  time,  con- 
founded in  colloquial  language  with  moderate. 

*  My  conceaVd  lady. 
The  word  concealed  has  reference  not  to  the  person, 
but  to  the  condition  of  the  lady. 

*"  And  thoii  dismember' d  with  thine  oten  defence. 
That  is,  torn  to  pieces  with  thine  own  weapons, 

•■  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender. 

That  is,  a  bold  offer ;  1  will  at  once  promise  you  my 
child's  love. 

"  Juliet's  chamber. 

The  stage  direction  in  the  first  edition  is,  "  Enter 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  a  window."  In  the  second  quarto, 
"  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  aloft."  They  probably  ap- 
peared on  the  balcony  or  platform  which  was  erected 
at  the  back  of  the  old  English  stage. 

'^  Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 
"  This,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  Is  not  merely  a  poetical 
supposition.     It  is  observed  of  the  nightingale,  that  if 
undisturbed,  she  sits  and  songs  upon  the  same  tree  for 
many  weeks  together." 

*'  Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too  ! 

The  toad  having  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  very 
ugly  ones,  gave  rise  to  a  common  saying  that  the  toad 
and  the  lark  had  changed  cyis.  Juliet's  meaning  is,  I 
wish  it  was  the  voice  of  thp  taad  we  hear,  for  it  would 
then  be  night  and  you  could  remain ;  but  as  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  lark,  it  denotes  morning,  and  your  safety 
requires  that  you  must  leave  me.    Dr.  Johnson  says, 


"  this  tradition  of  the  toad  and  lark  I  have  heard  expressed 
in  a  rustic  rhyme : — 

To  h«iv'n  I'd  Hy 
But  that  the  toad  beguil'd  me  of  mine  eyv.'' 

"  Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 

The  hunts-up  was  the  name  of  the  tune  anciently 
played  to  awaken  the  hunters,  and  to  collect  them  to- 
gether; a  hunts-up  also  signified  a  morning  song  to  a 
new-married  couple  the  day  after  their  marriage,  and  is 
here  used  in  that  sense.  In  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song 
13th,— 

But  hunts-up  to  the  mom  the  featber'd  sylrans  sing. 
Apain  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Farioso, 

To  play  him  Auntt-up  with  s  point  of  war, 
I  'U  be  his  minstrelle  with  my  drum  and  fife. 

*  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my  hands. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  Juliet's  equivocations  are  rather 
too  artful  for  a  mind  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  a  new 
lover. 

*'  Hath  not  no  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
Sir  T.  Ilanmer  reads  keen  for  green. 
*  Ifneonftant  toy,  i.e.  caprice,  or  wavering  resolution. 
♦*  Becomed  love,  i.e.  becoming  love. 

**  Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica, 

"  Shakspere  has  here,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  imputed 
to  an  Italian  nobleman  and  his  lady  all  the  petty  solici- 
tudes of  a  private  house,  concerning  a  provincial  enter- 
tainment. To  such  a  bustle  our  author  might  have  been 
witness  at  home ;  but  the  like  anxieties  could  not  well 
have  occurred  in  the  family  of  Capulet,  whose  wife,  if 
Angelica  be  her  name,  is  here  directed  to  perform  the 
office  of  a  housekeeper." 

"  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time, 
A  mouse-hunt  is  a  term  used  in  the  midland  counties 
for  a  weasel,  whose  intrigues,  like  those  of  the  cat-kind, 
are  usually  carried  on  during  the  night.  Lady  Capulet 
alludes  to  her  husband's  early  gaieties.  "  Cat  after 
kinde,  good  mouse-hunt,"  is  a  proverb  in  Heywood's 
Dialogue,  1598. 

"  O,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 

A  dump  was  usually  a  mournful  song ;  in  this  scene 
we  have — 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress. 

But  as  a  tnerry  dump  is  mentioned,  some  commentators 
have  supposed  that  dump  was  a  name  for  any  kind 
of  melody.  think  it  probable  that  Peter,  in  his  blun- 
dering way,  says,  play  me  some  tnerry  sad  music;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mechanics'  play  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  is  called  merry  and  tragical ! 
tedious  and  brief.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
dumps  meant  serious  tunes.  At  the  end  of  The  Secretaries 
Studie  by  Thomas  Gainsford,  1616,  is  a  poem  of  fortjr- 
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seven  stanzas,  called  A  Dumpe  or  Passion.     It  begins 
thus, — 

I  cannot  sing ;  for  neither  have  I  voyce, 
Nor  is  luy  minde  nor  matter  musicall ; 
My  barren  pen  hath  neither  form  nor  choyce  ; 
Nor  is  ray  tale  or  talesman  comicall. 

">  No  money,  on  my  faith  ;   but  the  gleek :   I  will  give 
you  the  minstrel. 

To  gleek,  is  to  scofif  or  mock :  to  give  the  minstrel  is 
a  punning  phrase  for  giving  the  gleek;  minstrels  and 
jesters  being  anciently  called  gleekmen  or  gliymen. 

**   One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 

When  a  friar  went  abroad  from  his  convent,  he  had 
a  companion  assigned  by  the  superior,  and  they  were 
thus  a  witness  of  each  other's  conduct,  and  a  check  upon 
any  impropriety. 

"  This  vault  a  feasting  presence. 

A  feasting  presence  is  a  banqueting-room.      A  pres- 
ence also  denoted  any  public  room  that  was  honoured 
by  royalty.     In  The  Two  Koble  Gentlemen,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  a  servant  speaking  of  his  master,  says : — 
His  chamber  hung  with  nobles  like  a  presence. 

Again,  in  Westward  for  Smelts,  "  the  king  sent  for 
the  wounded  man  into  the  presence." 

*  Lie  thou  there,  hy  a  dead  man  interr'd. 

Romeo  having  resolved  on  self-destruction,  alludes  to 
himself  as  ahready  dead.  This  extravagant  conceit 
might  h!»7e  been  suggested  to  Shakspere  by  Middleton, 


who  in  his  comedy  oi  Blurt  Master  Constable,  thus  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  : — 

The  darkest  dungeon  which  spite  can  devise 
To  throw  this  carcase  in,  her  glorious  eyes 
Can  mal^e  as  lightsome  as  the  fairest  chamber 
In  Paris  liouvrc. 

■"  This  dagger  hath  mistaken,— for,  lo  !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  buck  vf  Montague, — 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 
This  passage  is  apparently  corrupt,  for  old  Capulet  is 
made  to  say  that  the  house  of  the  dagger  (i.e.  the  scab- 
bard,) is  both  empty  on  the  back  of  Komeo,  and  sheathed 
in  his  daughter's  bosom.     If  we  read,  it  mis-sheathed, 
instead  of  is  mis-sheathed,  we  make  the  passage  intelli- 
gible.    It  appears  that  the  dagger  was  anciently  worn 
behind  the  back;   in  Tlie  longer  thou  livest,  the  more 
Fool  thou  art,  1570 : — 

Thou  mu«t  weare  thy  sword  by  thy  side, 
And  thy  dagger  handsumly  at  thy  backe. 

°«  Some  shall  be  pardoned  and  some  punished. 
This  line  refers  to  the  judgments  the  prince  intended 
to  pronounce  on  the  parties  implicated  in  the  tragical 
event  which  had  just  occurred ;  and  in  Arthur  Brooke's 
poem  we  learn  that  the  Nurse  was  afterwards  banished 
for  concealing  the  marriage,  Romeo's  servant  pardoned 
because  he  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  master,  the 
poor  Apothecary  hanged  for  selling  the  poison,  and  the 
Friar  pardoned  and  permitted  to  retire  to  a  hermitage 
two  miles  from  Verona,  where : — 
Fyve  years  he  lived  an  hermite,  and  an  hermite  dyd  he  dye. 

•     H.  T. 
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Cttinbeliiie. 


CTIMTBELINE  appeara  to  have  been  written  in  the  full  strength  of  our  poet's  maturity  ;  it  is  attri- 
buted to  the  year  1005,  and  supposed  to  have  been  composed  immediately  after  King  Lear,  and  just 
before  Macbeth.  At  such  a  period  of  Shakspere's  life,  he  could  scarcely  give  to  the  world  any  feeble 
production,  and  we  consequently  find  this  play  to  bo  full  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  also  to  contain 
the  sweetest  and  most  tender  female  character  ever  drawn,  even  by  his  pen.  Still  there  is,  in 
Cymbeline,  a  singular  confusion  of  times  and  customs,  and  the  play  is  full  of  anachronisms.  The 
rude  ancient  Britons  of  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  are  pictured  as  possessing  the  manners  and 
luxuries  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  polished  court  of  Cymbeline  is  altogether  out  of  place  in 
Britain  at  such  a  time — it  is  an  incredibility;  so  also  is  the  description  of  Imogen's  chamber,  with 
its  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver  so  "  rarely  and  exactly  wrought ;"  and  the  chimney-piece,  with  its 
carving  of  "  chaste  Diana  bathing,"  its  ornaments  of  silver,  and  the  golden  clierubins  with  which 
the  roof  is  fretted.  Such  things  were  seen  in  England  in  Shakspere's  time ;  but  were  never 
dreamed  of  in  Augustus  Caesar's.  In  the  fifth  act  also,  Posthumus,  when  condemned  to  death,  is 
told  by  his  gaoler  that  "  he  shall  fear  no  more  tavern  bills."  Schlegel  makes  a  graceful  apology 
for  these  errors ;  but  it  does  not  greatly  mend  the  matter  to  argue  the  poet's  faults  into  beauties. 
In  Shakspere,  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  we  have  implicit  faith;  but  very  little,  as  an  antiquarian 
or  iiistorian.  He  has  too  luxuriant  and  wild  an  imagination  to  be  boinid  by  the  rigid  fetters  of 
historic  truth.  It  may  bo  said  that  King  Lear  is  equally  open  to  these  objections ;  but  Lear  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  creature  of  the  poet's  imagination,  only  connected  with  histoiy  by  dim  and 
remote  traditions  ;  and  the  time  of  Cymbeline  is  one  of  which  we  have  more  ample  and  far  more 
certain  records.  It  is  not  worthy  of  the  critic,  or  honourable  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  poet, 
to  point  out  his  beauties  only,  and  remain  for  ever  silent  respecting  the  blemishes  in  his  great  works ; 
by  following  such  a  course,  a  false  school  of  criticism  and  feeling  is  nursed  into  active  being,  and 
the  errors  of  tho  dead  are  reproduced  in  the  writings  of  the  living ;  for  men  are  gradually  led  to 
imitate  that  which  they  have  been  taught  blindly  to  reverence.  The  vision  of  Posthumus  in  his 
prison  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  play,  but  feebly  written,  and  not  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Shakspere.  Let  those  who  would  accuse  me  of  heresy  in  this  remark,  turn  to  and  peruse  it 
at  once ;  it  is,  however,  just  to  the  poet  to  say,  that  it  has  been  suspected  of  being  an  interpolation 
by  some  other  hand,  and  Mr.  Collier  thinks  it  possible  that  the  vision  is  part  of  some  older  play 
upon  the  same  subject,  which  Shakspere  adopted  and  placed  in  his  production  entire. 

Our  poet's  object,  however,  in  writing  this  play  was  a  .noble  one ;  the  vindication  of  the  cha- 
racter of  woman  from  the  lewd  aspersions  of  thoughtless  and  unprincipled  men.  It  is  not  Imogen  alone, 
whom  the  Italian  profligate,  lachiino,  slanders — it  is  her  whole  sex ;  of  his  attempt  upon  her  chastity, 
he  says  to  her  husband : — "  I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the  world."  Impossible  as  it  may 
ippear  to  pure  and  innocent  minds,  men  still  live  who  are  ignorant  and  sensual  enough  to  make 
the  same  vile  boast.  Among  the  pleasure-seeking  gallants  of  that  lascivious  age,  when  seduction  and 
duelling  were  by  a  largo  number  of  that  class  considered  mere  venial  vices,  if  not  graceful  accom- 
plishments, such  unbelievers  in  the  purity  of  woman  were,  perhaps,  not  uncommon ;  and  in  this  play  the 
bard  read  them  a  stern  reproof  from  the  stage. 
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Imogen  is  a  personification  of  woman ;  woman  enthroned  in  the  holy  temple  of  her  pure  and 
chaste  affections,  rejecting  the  tempter  of  her  honour  with  the  bitterest  scorn  and  loathing,  and 
enduring  wrong  and  suffering  with  the  most  touching  patience  and  sweetness.  The  gentler  sex 
should  be  always  grateful  to  the  memory  of  our  great  Shakspere,  for  his  genius  did  sweet  homage  to 
their  character ;  he  invests  his  female  creations  with  all  that  is  most  pure  and  generous  in  humanity, 
pictiuiug  them,  indeed,  as  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  a  thousand  times  more  acceptable  to  the  heart. 
There  is  a  moral  dignity  about  his  women,  a  holy  strength  of  affection,  which  neither  suffering  nor 
death  can  pervert,  that  elevates  them  above  the  sterner  nature  of  man,  placing  them  on  an  equality 
with  angels.  The  adventures  of  Imogen  are  Uke  a  beautiful  romance ;  her  flight  after  her  banished 
husband,  her  wretchedness  and  forlorn  condition  when  informed  that  he  bcUeves  her  false  and  has 
given  order  for  her  death ;  her  assumption  of  boy's  attire,  in  which  disguise  she  wanders  among  the 
moimtains,  at  point  to  perish  from  hunger ;  her  meeting  with  her  disguised  brothers  in  the  cave ; 
her  supposed  death,  and  recovery,  and  finally,  her  discovery  of  her  repentant  husband,  and  throwing 
herself,  without  one  reproach,  upon  his  bosom — are  all  beautifully  portrayed.  Imogen  is,  indeed,  a 
pattern  of  connubial  love  and  chastity. 

Posthumus  is  an  irritable  and  impatient  character;  his  love  for  Imogen  is  rather  a  selfish  one, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  persuaded  that  she  was  false ;  it  undergoes  some  purification  in 
his  trouble,  and  we  scarcely  sympathise  with  him  until  his  repentance  of  his  rashness.  He  then 
doubts  his  own  worthiness,  and  feeling  that  he  has  wickedly  presumed  to  direct  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
and  punish  its  offenders,  exclaims : — 

Gods  !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  lived  to  put  on  this. 

A  reflection  we  all  might  advantageously  make,  when  contemplating  revenge  for  any  real  or  supposed 
injiuy. 

lachimo  is  an  unconfirmed  villain,  as  dishonest  as  lago,  but  not  so  devilish,  for  he  has  the  grace  to 
repent  of  his  treachery ;  he  tries  to  compound  with  his  conscience,  and  satisfy  it  with  Jesuitical 
sophistries.  He  is  ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  false  assertions  with  an  oath,  and  does  absolutely 
swear  to  Posthumus  that  he  had  the  jewel  from  the  arm  of  Imogen,  which  is  literally  true,  but 
morally  a  perjury,  because  he  stole  the  bracelet,  and  led  the  husband  to  suspect  that  it  was  given 
him  in  the  gratification  of  an  infamous  afi'ection.  lachimo  equivocates ;  lago  would  have  had  no 
compunction  about  the  matter,  but  have  sworn  to  any  falsehood,  however  injurious  and  diabolical, 
without  mental  reservation.  lachimo' s  confession  in  the  last  scene  is  too  wordy  and  tediously  pro- 
longed, and  the  humUity  of  it  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  his  character,  as  portrayed  in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  play, 

These  three  characters  are  the  principal  ones  of  that  group  to  which  the  attention  is  chiefly 
attracted;  Cymbeline,  himself,  is  represented  as  weak  and  vacillating — a  mere  tool  of  his  wicked 
queen,  who  says :  "  I  never  do  him  wrong,  but  he  does  buy  my  injuries ;"  rewards  her  for  them,  as 
if  they  were  benefits :  this  woman  is  utterly  viUanous  without  any  redeeming  quality,  unless  affection 
for  her  foolish  and  unprincipled  son  be  called  one ;  it  is  seldom  that  Shakspere  draws  such  characters, 
for  ho  loves  rather  to  elevate  than  to  depress  humanity,  and  to  paint  in  sunbeams,  than  to  people 
twilight  with  forms  of  darkness.  Perhaps  she  is  introduced  to  bring  the  sweet  character  of  the 
pure  and  loving  Imogen  into  greater  prominence,  by  the  power  of  contrast.  The  conduct  of  Cymbeline 
is  unaccountable,  save  in  a  timid  and  wavering  mind;  having  beaten  the  Romans  by  accident,  he 
is  amazed  at  his  own  temerity,  and,  in  the  very  triumph  of  victory,  makes  a  peace,  and  promises  to  pay 
to  Cffisar  the  tribute  which  he  had  gone  to  war  to  avoid. 

Cloten  has  been  said  to  be  so  singular  a  character,  and  possessed  of  qualities  so  contradictory, 
that  he  has  been  supposed  to  form  an  exception  to  Shakspere's  usual  integrity  in  copying  from  nature. 
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I  cannot  sec  in  what  particular  he  is  irreconcilable  to  humanity ;  he  is  a  knave,  a  braggart,  and  a 
fool  in  most  matters,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  ])ossess  some  shrewd  common  senae 
ideas  occasionally.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  his  defiance  of  the  Eoman  ambassador: — "  If  Ciesar 
can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for 
lifj;ht;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute."  Quaintly  expressed,  certainly,  but  unanswerable  as  an  argument, 
it  is  not  Cloten's  want  of  sense,  but  his  outrageous  vanity,  that  makes  him  ridiculous.  Jfe  is  not 
half  so  great  a  contradiction  to  himself,  as  is  Polonius,  in  Hamlet,  and  yet  we  can  easily  understand  i 
the  peculiarities  of  that  character;  the  weakness  of  ago  consuming  the  strength  of  maturity,  folly 
encroaching  on  wisdom;  in  Cloten,  it  is  folly  consuming  common  sense.  Shakspere  requires  no  justi- 
fication to  the  observing  mind ;  few  men  are  either  all  wisdom  or  all  folly ;  the  writings  of  the  wisest 
man  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  are  bitter  condemnations  of  his  own  actions,  eloquent  laments  for 
time  mis-spent  in  voluptuous  abandonment.  I  doubt  not  that  the  poet  drew  Cloten  from  a  living 
model ;  singularities,  in  works  of  fiction,  are  generally  copied  from  life — they  are  flights  too  bold  for  j 
most  authors  to  take  without  precedent.  Respecting  the  character  of  Cloten,  llazlitt  has  remarked : — 
"  that  folly  is  as  often  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  sentiments,  as  to  a  want  of  understanding." 

In  the  delineation  of  the  two  princes,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  Shakspere  propagates  a  doctrine 
which  will  find  many  opponents  in  the  present  day :  he  infers  that  there  is  an  innate  royalty  of  nature, 
a  sovereignty  in  blood  in  those  born  of  a  kingly  stock ;  and  the  young  princes  brought  up  as  simple 
rustics,  and  born  of  a  weak  uxorious  father,  are  represented  as  feeling  their  high  birth  so  strongly, 
that  it  impels  them  to  acts  of  heroism.     Belarius  says : — 

Their  thoughtii  do  hit 
Tlie  roofa  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  tilings,  to  prince  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others. 

Their  old  protector  is  a  courtier,  turned  hermit  from  an  acute  sense  of  wrong  and  a  consequent 
disgust  of  civilised  life,  and  his  language  is  that  of  one  who  has  seen  the  world  to  satiety :  he  is  full  of 
bitter  reflections  on  princes  and  their  courts,  where  oft  a  man  gains  ill  report  for  doing  well,  and  "  must 
court'scy  at  the  censure."  lie  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  moralising  Jaques,  all  natural  objects 
suggest  to  him  lofty  and  religious  reflections,  and  the  low-roofed  cave  which  makes  him  bow  as  he 
issues  from  it  to  greet  the  rising  sun,  i'  tructs  him  to  adore  its  great  Creator.  Jaques  had  been  a  liber- 
tine in  his  youth,  and  Belarius  is  guilty  of  a  dishonourable  and  wicked  revenge,  by  bringing  up  the 
sons  of  Cymbeline  as  rustics ;  the  father  had  injured  him,  but  he  had  robbed  the  children  of  their 
birthright. 

That  part  of  the  plot  which  relates  to  the  adventures  of  Imogen  was  suggested  to  Sliakspere  by 
"  the  tale  told  by  the  fishwife  of  Stand  on  the  Green,"  in  an  old  story-book  entitled  Westward  for 
Smelts,  in  which  the  story  is  given  in  an  English  dross,  and  the  original  of  Imogen  is  a  Mrs.  Dorrill, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  was  "  a  creature  most  beautifull,  so  that  in  her  time  there  were  few 
found  that  matclicd  her,  (none  at  all  that  excelled  her,)  so  excellent  were  the  gifts  that  nature  had 
bestowed  on  her.  In  body  she  was  not  onely  so  rare,  and  unparalleled,  but  also  in  her  gifts  of  minde ; 
so  that  this  creature  it  seemed  that  Grace  and  Nature  strove  who  should  excell  each  other  in  their  gifts 
toward  her."     This  story  was  in  its  turn  t«ken  from  the  Decameron  of  the  Italian  novelist  Boccacio. 

According  to  Holinshed,  Cymbeline,  or  Kimbeline,  began  his  reign  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  that 
of  Augustus  Ca?sar,  and  the  play  commences  in  or  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Cymbeline'a  reign, 
which  was  the  forty-second  of  tliat  of  Augustus,  and  the  sixteenth  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

PiSANio,  Servant  to  Posthumus. 
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CoENEUus,  a  Physician. 
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Two  Gaolees. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  4. 

JUPITEE,  and  other  Apparitions. 
Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  4. 

Queen,  Wife  to  Cymbeline. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Britain.     The  Oarden  behind 
Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

\st  Gent.  Toil  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns : 
our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers ; 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's. * 

2nd  Oent.  But  what 's  the  matter  ? 

1st  Oent.  HLb  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  king- 
dom, whom 
He  purpos'd  to  lua  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow, 
That  lato  ho  married,)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman  :  She  's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish'd ;  she  imprison'd :  all 
la  outward  sorrow  ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  toucli'd  at  very  heart. 

2nd  Oent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1st  Oent.  He,  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the 
queen. 
That  most  desir'd  the  match :  But  not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2nd  Oent.  And  why  so  ? 

1st  Oent.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess,  is 
a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  thiuk, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2nd  Gent.  Ton  apeak  him  far. 

1st  Oent.  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself;^ 
Ci-iish  hiiu  together,  rather  than  unfold 
His  measure  duly. 

'^.nd  Oent.  What 's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

]»f  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root:  His 
father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour, 


Against  the  Bomans,  with  Cassibelan; 

But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 

He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success : 

So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus  : 

And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question, 

Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time, 

Hied  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  which  their 

father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,)  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born.     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  Posthumus  j 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber ! 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  minister'd ;  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest :  Liv'd  in  court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd  : 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them  ;  and  to  tiie  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards :  to  his  mistress, 
For  whom  ho  now  is  banish'd, —  her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem' d  him  and  his  virtue,' 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read, 
What  kind  of  man  he  ia. 

2nd  Oent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me. 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 

1st  Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
INlark  it,)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen }  and  to  this  hour,  no  guess  in  know- 

ledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2nd  Oent.  How  long  is  this  ago  P 

1st  Oent.  Some  twenty  years.  ' 

2nd  Oent.  Tiiat  a  king's  children  should  be  so 
eonvey'd ! 
So  slackly  guarded !   And  the  search  so  slow. 
That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1st  Oent.  Uowsoe'er  'tis  strange, 
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!)r  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sii-. 

2nd  Oent.  I  do  well  believe  j'ou. 

1st  Gent.   We   must  forbear :   Here   comes   the 
queen,  and  princess.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— The  Same. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Potshumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  me, 
daughter, 
After  tlie  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Tour  gaoler  shaU  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him  ;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together. 

\_Eadt  Queen. 

Into.  O 

Dissembling  courtesy  !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  ! — My  dearest  hus- 
band, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing, 
(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty,)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me :  You  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes  ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen !  my  mistress  ! 

O,  lady,  weep  no  more ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's  ; 
Who  to  my  fatlier  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with   mine  eyes  1  '11   drink   the  words  you 

"Bend, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

JBe-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you  : 

If  the  king  come,  T  shall  incur  I  know  not 
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How  much  of  his  displeasure: — Yet  I'll  move  Iiim 

l^AniJe. 
To  walk  this  vrny  :  1  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends ; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [E.i-it. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loatjiness  to  depart  would  grow  :  Adieu 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a  little : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's  :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  tUl  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How!  how!  another? — 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
Witli  bonds  of  death  !^ — Eemain  thou  here 

[^Putling  on  the  liing. 
AVhile  sense  can  keep  it  on  ?  And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  so  infinite  loss ;  so,  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you  :  For  my  sake,  wear  this ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I  '11  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

Inputting  a  Bracelet  on  her  Arm. 

Imo.  0,  the  gods  ! 

When  shaU  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Ctmbeline  and  Lords. . 

Post.  Alack,  the  king ! 

Cym.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  rav 
sight ! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest :  Away  ! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you  ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [^Ejni. 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing. 

That  should' st  repair  my  youth  ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me  !* 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ;  I 
Am  senseless  of  yoiir  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare 
!  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  pa«t 
gi-ace. 

Cym.  That  might'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my 
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Imo.  O  bless'd,  tliat  1  might  not !    I  chose  an 
eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.' 

Cijm.  Thou  took'st  a  beggar ;  would'st  have  made 
my  til  rone 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

0;/m.  O  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo,  Sir, 

It  is  you:  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  ho  pays. 

Ci/m.  What ! — art  thou  mad ! 

Imo.  Almost,  sir:  Heaven  restore  me  ! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatua 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son  ! 


Re-enter  Queen. 


Ci/m. 


Thou  fooliah  thing  !- 


They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

\_To  the  QuEEW. 
Not  after  our  command.     Away  with  her. 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Beseech  your  patience  : — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace ; — Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;   and  make  yourself  some 

comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice.' 

Cym.  '  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day  ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly  !  \_Eitit. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fye ! — you  must  give  way  : 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir?  What  news? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen,  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been. 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  psu-ted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on 't. 

Imo.  Your  son's  my  father's  friend ;    he  takes 
his  part. — 
To  draw  u[)on  an  exile! — O  brave  sir! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Africk  both  together; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  youi-  master  P 

Pis.  Ou  his  command :  Ho  would  not  suffer  me 


To  bring  him  to  the  haven  :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  it  pleas'd  you  to  employ  ine. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant :  1  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  higbnesi. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  speak  with  me :  you  shall,  at  least. 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard:  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  UI.—A  pulUc  Place. 

Enter  Ci,OTEir,  and  Two  Lords. 

1st  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a 
shirt ;  the  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek 
as  a  sacrifice  :  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  : 
there  's  none  abroad  so  wholesome  as  that  you 
vent. 

Vlo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  if^ — 
Have  I  hurt  him  ? 

2nd  Lord.  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as  his  pa- 
tience. [Aside. 

1st  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body's  a  passable  car- 
cass, if  he  bo  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thorouglifare  for 
steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2nd  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o'the 
backside  the  town.  [Aside. 

Clo.  The  vUlain  would  not  stand  me. 

2nd  Lord.  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward 
your  face.  [Aside. 

1st  Lord.  Stand  you  !  You  have  land  enough  of 
your  own :  but  he  added  to  your  having ;  gave  you 
some  ground. 

2nd  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans : 
Puppies !  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  would,  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2nd  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured 
how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground. 

[Aside. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and 
refuse  mo ! 

2nd  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election, 
she  is  damned.  [Aside, 

1st  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty 
and  her  brain  go  not  together :  She  's  a  good  sign, 
but  I  have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2nd  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  foob,  lest  the 
reflection  should  hurt  her.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I'U  to  my  chamber:  'Would  there 
had  been  some  hurt  done ! 
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%nd  Lord.  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  had  been  the 
fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  \Aude. 

Clo.  Tou  '11  go  with  us  ? 
\st  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let 's  go  together. 
2«(/  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  room  in  Cymbeline'a  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisasio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o' 
the  haven, 
And  question' dst  every  sail :  if  he  should  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost, 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.7     "What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  'Twas,  "  his  queen,  hia  queen !" 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  liandkerchief  ? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  I ! — 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief. 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  \as  soul  sail'd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  should'st  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.    I   would  have   broke   mine    eye-strings ; 
crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle 
Nay,  foUow'd  him,  tUl  he  had  melted  from 
The  smalluess  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  tum'd  miue  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pi- 

sanio, 
Wlien  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madam, 

With  his  nest  'vantage. 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Moat  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him. 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such  ;    or  I  could  make  him 

swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,^  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
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Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  .set 
Betwi.xt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

LaJi/.  The  queen,  madam. 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  des- 
patch'd. — 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Borne.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's 
House. 

Enter  Puilabio,  Iachimo,  a  Frenchman,  a 
Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard. 

lach.  Believe  it,  sir  :  I  have  seen  him  iu  Britain : 
he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note ;  expected  to  prove 
so  worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name 
of :  but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without 
the  help  of  admiration  ;  though  the  catalogue  of 
his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I 
to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  Tou  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  fur- 
uiahed,  than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him 
both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France :  we  had 
very  many  there,  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm 
eyes  as  he. 

lach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daugh- 
ter, (wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her 
value,  than  his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a 
great  deal  from  the  matter.' 

French.  And  then  his  banishment : _ 

lach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that 
weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours, 
are  wonderfully  to  extend  him;  be  it  but  to  for- 
tify her  judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might 
lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  more  quality. 
But  how  comes  it,  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  ?  How 
creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together ;  to 
whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my 
life : 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton  :  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  ■  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your 
knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  beseech 
you  all,  be  better  known  to  this  gentleman  ;  whom 
I  commend  to  you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine : 
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How  worthy  ho  is,  I  will  leave  to  appcjir  hereafter, 
rather  tliau  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir,  wo  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Fost.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you 
for  courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  }et 
pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness :  I 
was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you  ;  it 
jiad  been  pity,  you  should  liavo  been  put  together 
with  so- mortal  a  ])urpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upon 
importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Fost.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller :  rather  shunned  to  go  even  w  ith  wliat  I 
heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to  bo  guided  by 
others'  experiences  :'"  but,  upon  my  mended  judg- 
ment, (if  I  offend  not  to  say  it  is  mended,)  my 
quarrel  was  not  altogether  slight. 

French.  'I'aith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement 
of  swords  ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all 
likelihood,  have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have 
fallen  both. 

lacli.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the 
diifereucc  ? 

French.  Safely,  1  think :  'twas  a  contention  in 
public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the 
report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell 
out  last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of 
our  country  mistresses :  This  gentleman  at  that 
timo  voucliifig,  (and  upon  warnmt  ol"  bloody  affirm- 
ation,) his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste, 
constant-qualified,  and  less  attemptible,  than  any 
the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

luch.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gen- 
tleman's oninion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

lach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours 
of  Italy. 

Fost.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  Prance, 
I  would  abate  her  notiiing  ;  though  I  profess  my- 
self her  adorer,  not  her  friend. 

Inch.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in- 
hand  comparison,)  had  been  something  too  fair, 
and  too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went 
before  others  1  have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours 
out-luatres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  be- 
lieve she  excelled  many :  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Font.  1  praised  her  us  I  rated  her :  so  do  1  my 
stone. 

lack.  Wliat  do  you  esteem  it  at  ? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lach.  Either  your  uupanigoned  mistress  is  dead, 
or  slie  'e  ouljjriz'd  by  a  trifle. 


Post.  You  are  mistaken :  the  one  may  be  sold, 
or  given  ;  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the 
purchase,  or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a 
thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lach.  "Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours  :  but,  you 
know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  pondtt. 
Tour  ring  may  bo  stolen,  too  :  so,  of  your  brace  of 
unprizable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and 
the  other  casual;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that-way- 
accomplished  courtier,  would  hazard  the  wiuuiug 
both  of  first  and  last. 

Fost.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished 
a  courtier,  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress  ;*' 
if,  in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that,  you  term  her  frail. 
I  do  nothing  doubt,  you  have  store  of  thieves  ;  not- 
withstanding I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy 
signor,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me  ;  we 
are  familiar  at  first. 

lack.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  1 
should  get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress  :  make  her 
go  back,  even  to  the  yielding ;  had  1  admittance, 
and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Pout.  No,  no. 

lach.  I  dare,  thereon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my 
estate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'er- 
values  it  something  :  But  I  make  my  wager  rather 
against  your  confidence,  than  her  reputation :  and, 
to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it 
against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused^^  in  too  bold 
a  persuasion  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what 
you  're  worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 

lack.  What's  that? 

Fost.  A  repulse :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you 
call  it,  deserve  more  ;  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this  :  it  came  iu  too 
suddenly  ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  I  pray 
you,  be  better  acquainted. 

lach.  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my 
neighbour's,  on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have 
spoke. 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

lach.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think, 
stands  so  safe.  I  w  ill  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats 
to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where 
your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  op- 
[)ortuuity  of  a  secoud  coufereuce,  nud  I  will  bring 
from  thence  that  honour  oi'  hers,  which  you  inia 
giue  so  reserv'ed. 
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Fost.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it : 
my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

lach.  You  are  a  friend,  iind  therein  the  wiser.^^ 
If  you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you 
cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting  :  But,  I  see,  you 
have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue  ;  you 
bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lach.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches  ;  and 
would  undergo  what 's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  your  return : — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn 
between  us :  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the 
hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking :  I  dare  you 
to  this  match  :  here  's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lach.  By  the  gods  it  is  one : — If  I  bring  you  no 
sufiicient  testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest 
bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand 
ducats  are  yours ;  so  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I 
come  off,  and  leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you  have 
trust  in,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my 
gold  are  yours : — provided,  I  have  your  commen- 
dation, for  my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us : — only,  thus  far  you  shall  an- 
swer. If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and 
give  me  directly  to  understand  you  have  prevailed, 
I  am  no  further  your  enemy,  she  is  not  worth  our 
debate  :  if  she  remain  unseduced,  (you  not  making 
it  appear  otherwise,)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the 
assaidt  you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall 
answer  me  with  your  sword. 

lach.  Your  hand ;  a  covenant :  We  will  have 
these  things  Set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and 
straight  away  for  Britain ;  lest  the  bargain  should 
catch  cold,  and  starve :  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and 
have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  \^Exeunt  Post,  and  Iach. 

Prench.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signior  laehimo  wiU  not  from  it.  Pray,  let 
us  follow  'm.  [£re«?j<. 

SCENE  VI.— Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's 
Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Coknelius. 

Queen.  AVhiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather 
those  flowers  ; 
Make  haste :  who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

\st  Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch. {^Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor;  have  you  brought  those  drugs? 
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\       Cor.  Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay  :  here  they  are, 

■  madam ;  \^Presentin(/  a  small  Box. 

\  But  I  beseech  your  grace,  (without  offence  ; 

\  My  conscience  bids  me  ask ;)  wherefore  you  have 

\  Commanded   of  me   these   most   poisonous   com- 

;  pounds, 

\  Wliich  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death  ; 
But,  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  do  wonder,  doctor, 

Tliou  ask'st  me  such  a  question  :  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?  Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?  Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish,)  is  't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?  I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  hu- 
man,) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  effects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him     \^Aside 
Will  I  first  work :  he  's  for  his  master, 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  suspect  you  madam  ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm.  [Aside. 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. — 

[To  Pis. 

Cor.  [Aside."}  I  do  not  like  her.    She  doth  think, 
she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons  :  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature  :  Those  she  has, 
WUl  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile  : 
Which  first,  perchance,  she  '11  prove  on  cats,  and 

dogs  ; 
Then  afterward  up  higher ;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes. 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 
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Queen.  No  further  service,  doctor,  \ 

Until  I  BC'ud  for  tliee.  I 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  iny  leave.        ; 

[Exit.  \ 
Queen.  Weeps  slie  still,  say'st  thou  ?    Dost  thou  \ 
think,  in  time 
Slie  will  not  quench ;  and  let  instructions- enter 
"Wiiere  folly  now  possesses  ?   Do  thou  work  ; 
Wlien  thou  shalt  bring  me  word,  she  loves  my  son, 
I  '11  tell  thee,  ou  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master :  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
1b  at  last  gasp  :  Iteturu  ho  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  shiit  his  being,'' 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another ; 
And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him :  What  shalt  thou  expect. 
To  be  depeuder  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 
Who  cannot  be  new  built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drojjs  a  Box;  Pisa,  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour: 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeciu'd  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial: — Nay,  1  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do  't,  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changcst  on  ;  but  think 
Thou  hast  tliy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son. 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee :  I  '11  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desii-e;  and  then  myself,  I  chielly. 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women : 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exit  Pisa.] — A  sly  and  con- 
stant knave ; 
Not  to  be  shak'd :  the  agent  for  his  master  ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
Tlie  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that. 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  sweet ;  and  which  she,  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 

Re-enter  Pisjlnio,  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so  ; — well  done,  well  done  : 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet : — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio  ; 
Think  ou  my  words.     [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pi's.  And  shall  do : 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
1  '11  choke  myself:  there's  all  I  '11  do  for  you. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  VII. — Another  Room  in  tJte  tame. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  stop-dame  false  ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd; — O,  that  husbuud! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !   Had  I  been  thief-stolen. 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious :  Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  willa. 
Which  seasons  comfort. — W  ho  may  this  be  ?  Fie  ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iacuimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Eome ; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety. 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly. 

[Pre»entg  a  Letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  s\t : 

You  arc  kindly  welcome. 

lach.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  ! 

[Aside. 
If  she  b.T  furnish'd  with  a  miud  so  rare, 
Slie  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
J  Lave  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Ilather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads.~\ — He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whose 
kindnesses  I  am  most  intinitcly  tied.  Reflect  upon  him  aooord- 
ingly,  as  you  value  your  truest, 

Leonatus. 

So  far  I  read  aloud : 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you  ;  and  shall  find  it  so, 

In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lach.         '  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What!  are  men  mad?  Hath  nature  given  them  eyea 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twiun'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach  ?■'  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twist  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lack.  It  cannot  be  i'  the  eye  ;  for  apes  and  mon- 
keys, 
\  'TwLxt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  wiH 
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Contemn  with  mows  the  other:   Nor  i' the  judg- 
ment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  Nor  i'  the  appetite  ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness. 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 
lacli.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  raps  you  ?  Are  you  well  ? 

lach.  Thanks,  madam;  well: — 'Beseech,  you,  sir, 
desire  {_To  Pis. 

My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him  :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish.^' 

Pis  I  was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  \_Exit  Pis. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord  ?  His  health,  'be- 
seech you  ? 
lach.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  ?  I  hope,  he  is. 
lach.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  Wlien  he  was  here, 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home  :  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him  ;  whiles  the  joUy  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean,)  laughs   from 's  free  lungs, 

cries,  "  O ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — who  Itnows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  P" 

Imo,  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

lach.  Ay,  madam  ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 
laughter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by. 
And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman :  But,  heavens 

know. 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

lach.  Not  he  :  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards 
him  might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.     In  himself,  'tis  much 
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In  you, — which  I  count  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 
Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir  ? 

Ton  look  on  me  ;  What  wreck  discern  you  in  me, 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentable !  What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
I'  the  dungeon  by  a  suuft'P 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     AVhy  do  you  pity  me  ? 
lach.  That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your But 

It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it. 
Not  mine  to  speak  on 't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me ;  'Pray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do  :  For  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies ;  or,  timely  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  born,)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop.^^ 

lach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  wliose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here :  should  I  (damn'd  then,) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood,  as 
With  labour ;)  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  ;  it  were  fit. 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

lach.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lach.  O  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike  my 
heart 
AVith  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery,'^ 
Would  make  the  great' st  king  double !  to  be  part- 
ner'd 
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AVitli  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition" 
"Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseas'd  ven- 
tures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
AVhieli  rottennosa  can  lend  nature !    such   boil'd 

stuff, 
As  well  might  poison  poison !    Be  reveng'd  ; 
Or  she,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  ■  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  bo  reveng'd  ?     If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true, 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

lach.  Should  he  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets  ; 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?     Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed  ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  afl'ection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  AVhat  ho,  Pisanio ! 

lack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.  Away  ! — I   do   condemn   mine   ears,   that 
have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  would' st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
I'rom  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us ;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus  !  I  may  say  ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  liath  of  tliee. 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  tliy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long  ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his!  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !  Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord. 
That  which  he  is,  nevi'  o'er :  And  he  is  ouo 
The  truest  mauner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch. 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 


Imo.  Tou  make  amends. 

lack,   lie  sits  'mongst   men,  like  a  desceaded 
god: 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off, 
Slore  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 
Which  you  know,  cannot  err  :  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus  ;  but  the  gods  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray,  your  pardon 

Imo.  All 's  well,  sir :  Take  my  power  i'  the  court 
for  yours. 

Inch.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
i  And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
S  Tour  lord  ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
j  Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is 't  r 

lach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing)  have  mingled  sums, 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France :  'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device ;  and  jewels. 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form  ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange,*" 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage ;  May  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety:  since 
My  lord  hatli  interest  in  them,  I  wiU  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lach.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  mon :  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  O,  no,  no. 

lach.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word, 
By  longth'ning  my  return.     From  Oallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  p 

lach.  O,  I  must,  madam  : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do 't  to-night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me  ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept 
And  truly  yielded  you :  You  are  very  welcome. 

lExeunl. 
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SCENE  1.— Court  before  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck !  when 
1  kissed  the  jack  upon  an  up-cast,  to  be  hit  awayl^i 
I  had  a  hundred  pound  on  't:  And  then  a  whoreson 
jackanapes  must  take  me  up  for  swearing  ;  as  if  1 
borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  spend 
them  at  my  pleasure. 

\st  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  Tou  have  broke 
his  pate  with  your  bowl. 

2nd  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke 
it,  it  would  have  ran  all  out.  [^Aiide. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it 
is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtad  his  oaths:  Ha? 

2nd  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  nor  \Aside.^  crop  the 
ears  of  them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog ! — I  give  him  satisfaction  ? 
'Would,  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

2nd  Lord.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.-^       [Aside. 

Clo.  I  am  not  more  vexed  at  anything  in  the 
earth, — A  pox  on't!  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble 
as  I  am ;  they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of 
the  queen  my  mother :  every  jack-slave  hath  his 
belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and  down 
like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  match. 

2nd  Lord.  Tou  are  a  cock  and  capon  too ;  and 
you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  ou.^  [Aside. 

Clo.  Sayest  thou  ? 

Isf  Lord.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordship  should  un- 
dertake every  companion  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  1  know  that :  but  it  is  fit,  I  should 
commit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2nd  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 

Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1st  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that 's 
come  to  court  to-night  ? 

Clo.  A  stranger !  and  I  not  know  on  't ! 

2nd  Lord.  He 's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and 
knows  it  not.  [Aside. 

1st  Lord.  There  'a  an  Italian  come ;  and,  'tis 
thought,  one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus!  a  banished  rascal;  and  he 's  ano- 
ther, whatsoever  he  be.  Who  told  you  of  this 
stranger  ? 

1st  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there 
no  derogation  in 't  ? 

]  st  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
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Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2nd  Lord.  Tou  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore 
your  issues  being  foolish,  do  not  derogate.    [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I  '11  go  see  this  Italian :  What  I 
have  lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I  '11  win  to-night  of  liim. 
Come,  go. 

2nd  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt  Ci.0.  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain  ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  eudur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govern'd  ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer. 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make  !  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  may'st  stand, 
To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land  ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Bed-chamber;  in  one  Part  of  it 
a  Trunk. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  Bed;  a  Lady  attending. 

Lmo.  Who  's  there  ?  my  woman  Helen  ? 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

tmo.  What  hour  is  it  ? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

lmo.  I  have  read  three  hours  then :  mine  eyes 
are  weak  : — 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  tlie  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods  ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye ! 

[Sleeps.     Ixcn. ,  from  the  Trunk. 

luck.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd 
sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed  !  fresh  lily  ! 
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And  whiter  than  the  slieets!  That  I  might  touch  ! 
But  kiss  ;  one  kiss  ! — Eubios  unparagonM, 
How  dearly  they  do  't ! — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  tlie  chamber  tliua:  The  tiamo  o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows  :^*  White  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinet. — But  my  design  ? 
To  note  the  chamber : — I  will  write  all  down  : — 
Such,  and  such,  pictures  : — There  the  window  : — 

Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed  ; — The  an-as,  figures, 
Why,  such,  and  such : — And  the  contents  o'the 

story, — 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  : 
O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 
Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off ; — 

[^Talcing  off  her  Bracelet. 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! — 
'Tis  mine  ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'the  bottom  of  a  cowslip  :  Here  's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  1  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and 

ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — To  what 

end? 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that 's  rivetted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?    She  hath  been  reading 

late 
The  tale  of  Tcrcus  '^^  hero  the  leaf's  turn'd  down, 
Where  Philomel  gave  up  ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,    swift,   you    dragons    of    the    night ! — that 

dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye :  I  lodge  in  fear ) 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  liell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — Time,  time  !-" 

\_Goes  into  the  Trunk      The  Scene  closes. 

SCENE  III. — An  Antv-Chamber  adjoining 
Imogen's  Apartment. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

\st  Lord.  Tour  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man 

in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 
T.  2i2 


]»<  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  aft«r  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lordship  ;  Tou  are  most  hot, 
and  furious,  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  would  put  any  man  into  courage: 
If  I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have 
gold  enough :  It  'b  almost  morning,  is 't  not  ? 

\st  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come :  I  am  ad- 
vised to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they  say,  it 
will  penetrate. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come  on ;  tune :  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  so ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too :  if 
none  will  do,  let  her  remain ;  but  I'll  never  give 
o'er.  Eirst,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing ; 
after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich 
words  to  it, — and  then  let  her  consider. 

SONG. 

Hark  !  hark  !  tlie  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies  ;*' 
And  winking  Mary-bud«  Ijegin 

To  ope  tlieir  golden  eyes  j 
With  every  thing  tliat  pretty  bin  : 

My  lady  sweet,  arise ; 
Arise,  arise. 

So,  get  you  gone :  If  this  penetrate;  I  will  consider 
your  music  the  better :  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice 
in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs,-  and  cats-guts,  nor 
the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend.  [Exeunt  Musicians. 

Unter  Cymbbline  and  Queen. 

2nd  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king, 

Clo.  I  am  glad,  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that 's  the 
reason  I  was  up  so  early :  Ho  cannot  choose  but 
take  this  service  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  mor» 
row  to  your  majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cgm.   Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem 
daughter  ? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she 
vouchsafes  no  notice. 

Cgm.  The  esilo  of  her  minion  is  too  new  ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him  :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she  's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king  5 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter :  Erame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits ;  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season :  make  denials 
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Increase  your  services :  so  seem,  as  if 
Tou  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends. 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

do.  Senseless  ?  not  so. 

.Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome ; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that  'a  no  fault  of  his :  We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself  his  goodness  forespent  on  us 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son. 
When  you   have   given    good    morning   to   your 

mistress, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Eoman. — Come,  our 

queen. 

\_Exeunt  OxM.,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess. 
Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I  '11  speak  with  her  ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — By  your  leave  ho ! — 

\_EJiocks. 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her ;  What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?  'Tis  gold 
Which   buys   admittance ;   oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and 

makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  of  the  stealer ;  and  'tis 

gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kiU'd,  and  saves  the 

thief; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man : 

What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?  I  wUl  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [KnocKs. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who  's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That 's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours. 
Can  justly  boast  of:  What's  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure ? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person :  Is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 
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Clo.  There  's  gold  for  you ;  sell  me  your  gooa 

report. 
Lady.  How !   my  good  name  ?    or   to   report  of 

you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princ<>ss 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,  fairest  sister :   Your  swetit 
hand. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  sir :  You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  tliat  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being 
silent, 
I  would  not  speak.    I  pray  you,  spare  me  :  i'  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness  ;  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Sliould  learn,  being  taught,  forbearauce. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my 
sin : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do  : 
If  you  '11  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you  ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To   accuse   myself)    I    hate  you:    which   I   had 

rather 
You  felt,  than  make  't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alma,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none  : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean  ?)  to  knit   their 

souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot ; 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown ;  and  must  not  soil 
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The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slaro,  i 

A  hikliiig  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  clotli,  { 

A  paiitler,  not  so  eiuiuent.  i 

Imo.  Profatie  feUow !  | 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more, 
But  wliat  thou  art,  besides,  tliou  wert  too  base 
To  be  iiis  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twero  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,-*'  to  he  styl'd 
Tiie  under-hangTuan  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  iiated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.  lie  never  can  meet  more  mischance,  than 
come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  neanest  garment, 
Tliat  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer. 
In  my  respect,  than  all  the  airs  above  thee, 
Were    tliey   all    made    such    men. —  Uow    now, 
Pisanio  ? 

Unier  PiSAirio. 

Clo.  His  garment  ?     Now,  the  devil — 

Into.  To  Dorothy,  my  woman,  hie  thee  presently : — 

Clo.  His  garment  ? 

Imo.  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool  y^ 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse  : — Go,  bid  my  woniiui 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm  :  it  was  thy  master's:  'shrew  me, 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 
I  saw  't  this  morning :  confident  I  am, 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kiss'd  it : 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord  i 

That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

ris.  'Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so :  go,  and  search.  \_I^.rit.  Pis. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me  :  — 

His  meanest  garment  P 

Imo.  Ay ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make 't  an  action,  call  witness  to  't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too  : 

She  'a  my  good  lady ;  and  wiU  conceive,  I  hope, 
But  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [^UxU. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  reveng'd : — 

His  meanest  garment  ? — Well.  \^MrU. 

SCENE  IV.— Bome.    An  Ajiariment  in  Philario's 
House. 

Enter  Postuumus  and  Pnii.ARio. 
Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir :  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 


To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Fhi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Fost.  Not  any  ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time  ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,- and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come:    In  these  fear'd 

hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus  :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly :  And,  I  think, 
He  '11  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Or  look  upon  our  liomans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  iu  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist'"  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war  j  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Oallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Cjesar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at ;  Their  discipline 
(Now   mingled  with   their  courages)   will    make 

known 
To  tiieir  approvers,'^  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See  1  Iachimo  P 

Post.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by 
land  : 
And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope,  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lach.  Tour  lady 

Is  one  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.   And,  therewithal,  the  best ;   or  let  her 
beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

lach.  'Tis  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
When  you  were  there  P 

lach.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. — 
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Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  la  't  not. 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lach.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lo&t  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I  '11  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone  's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lacJi.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Fast.  Make  not,  sir, 

Tour  loss  your  sport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant :  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour. 
Together  with  your  ring  ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand. 
And  ring,  is  yours :  If  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses. 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lach.  Sir,  my  circumstances, 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not, 
You  '11  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post,  Proceed. 

lach.                             First,  her  bed>chamber, 
(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not :  but,  profess, 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)  It  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value  ;  which,  I  wonder' d. 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on 't  was - 

Post.  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must. 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lach.  The  chimney 
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Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing :  never  saw  I  figtires 
So  likely  to  report  themselves :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb  ;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post^  This  is  a  thing, 

Wliich  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of 

lach.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cheriibins  is  fretted :  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them,)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour ! — 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen   all  this,  (and 

praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lach.  Then,  if  you  can, 

{^Pulling  out  the  Bracelet. 
Be  pale  ;^'  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel :  See ! — 
And  now  'tis  up  again :  It  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I  '11  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove  I — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it :  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ? 

lach.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that : 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm  ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too  :    She  gave  it  me,   and 

said. 
She  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off, 

To  send  it  me. 

lach.  She  writes  so  to  you  ?  doth  she  ? 

Post.  0,  no,  no,  no  j  'tis  true.     Here,  take  this 
too ;  [Gives  the  Ring, 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 
Kills  me  to  look  on  't : — Let  there  be  no  honour, 
Where  there  is  beauty ;   truth,  where  semblance ; 

love, 
Where  there's  another  man :  The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues  ;  which  is  nothing : — • 
O,  above  measure  false  ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir, 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  'tis  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable,  she  lost  it ;  or. 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted, 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her. 

Post.  Yery  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't : — Back  my  ring ; — 
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Render  to  nie  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this  ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

lach.  ]}y  Jupitei',  T  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Punt.  Hark  you,  ho  swears  ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
'Tis  true ; — uay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true :  I  am  sure, 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All    sworn,    and    honourable : — Tliey    induc'd    to 

steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger  ? — No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her : 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinoncy 
Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire  ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you ! 

Plii.  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  ia  not  strong  enough  to  bo  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on  't , 

She  hath  been  colted  by  hiin. 

Inch.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing,)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging :  By  my  life, 
1  kiss'd  it ;  and  it  gave  uie  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

I'ost.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Anotiicr  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lach.  Will  yon  hear  more  ? 

Fost.  Spare  your  arithmetic :   never  count  the 
turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million ! 

lach.  I  'U  be  sworn, 

Fost.  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done  't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

Inch.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Fost.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb- 
meal  ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do  't ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Tier  tiither : — I  '11  do  something \_Exit. 

Fhi.  Quite  besides 


The  government  of  patience  !     You  have  won : 
T.Bf  'a  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
th  against  himself. 

With  all  my  heart. 

\_Exeunt. 


Let 's  loiiow  iiiui,  auu  pi 
He  hath  against  himseli' 
lack. 


SCENE  V. — Another  Boom  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Posthumub. 

Fost.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?     We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  lather,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  Yet  my  mother  seem'd 
The  Hian  of  that  time  :  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd. 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  liave  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  thought 

her 
As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow  : — 0,  all  the  devils  ! — 
This  yellow  Licliimo,  in  an  hour, — was  't  not  ? — 
Or  less, — at  first :  Perchance  he  spoke  not ;  but, 
Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one, 
Cry'd,  oh  !  and  mounted :  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  1  find  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me !  For  there  's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part :  Be  it  lying,  note  it, 
The  woman's  ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers  ; 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 
All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all : 
For  ev'n  to  vice 

Thoy  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.     I  '11  write  against  them. 
Detest  them,  curse  them  : — Yet  'tis  greater  skill 
In  a  true  hale,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.   \ExU. 
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SCENE  I. — Britain.     A  Boom  of  Slate  in  Cymbe-  ; 
line's  Palace. 

Hitter  Ctmbeliwe,  Queen,  Cloten,  and  Lords, 
at  one  Door;  and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius, 
and  Attendants. 

Cyin.  Now    say,   what   would   Augustus    Ca;sar 

w  ith  us  'i 
Luc.  Wiieu  Julius  Cjesar  (whose  remembrance 
yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues, 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever,)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer' d  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less, 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it,)  for  him. 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three   thousand   pounds;    which   by  thee 

lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  tlie  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Cajsars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity, 

"Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again.— Remember,  sir,  my  liege. 
The  kings  your  ancestors  ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters  ; 
With  sands,  that  wiU  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats. 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.     A  kind  of 

conquest 
Csesar  made  here ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame :  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him,)  he  was  carried 
From  oflF  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;   and  his  ship- 
ping. 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles !)  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  tlieir  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks :  For  joy  whereof. 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot  fortune !)  to  master  Caesar's  sword,'^ 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright. 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come  there  's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid : 
Our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time  ; 
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and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars  :  other 
of  them  may  have  crooked  noses ;  but,  to  owe  such 
straight  arms,  none. 

Ci/m.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as 
hard  as  Cassibelan  :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one  ;  but  I 
have  a  hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we  pay 
tribute  ?  If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a 
blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will 
pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sii-,  no  more  tribute, 
pray  you  now. 

Cj/m.  Tou  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Eomans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :   Caesar's  am- 
bition, 
(Which  swell' d  so  much,  that  it  did  abnost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world,)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  off. 
Becomes  a  wai-Uke  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say  then  to  Caesar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws ;  (whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair,  and  ii-au- 

chise, 
Sliall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed. 
Though  Home  be  therefore  angry  ;)    Mulmutius, 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  witliin  a  golden  crown,  and  cail'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

Tliat  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers,)  thine  enemy  : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then : — -War,  and  confusion. 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted : — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cpn.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Ctesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance  ;  I  am  periect,^^ 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  :  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  show  the  Britous  cold 
So  C»sar  shall  liot  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
pastime  with    us  a  day,   or  two,  longer:    If  you 
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seek  us  afU'rwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  u» 
in  our  salt-water  girdlf :  if  you  beat  ub  out  of  it, 
it  is  yours  ;  if  you  fall  in  tiie  adventure,  our  crows 
shaU  fare  the  better  for  you  ;  and  there's  an  end. 

JjUc.  Ho,  sir. 

Ci/m.  1   know  your   master's  pleasure,  and   he 
mine : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  \_Ea;eunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  tlie  same. 


Enter  Pls\Nlo. 

I'is.  How  !   of  adultery  ?     Wherefore  write  you 

not 
Wliat  monster's  her  accuser  ? — Leonatus ' 
O,  master  1  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear  ?     What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongu'd,  as  handod,^^)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?    No  : 
She's  punish'd  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — O,  my  master ! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ? — her  blood  ? 
If  it  he  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity, 
So   much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?      "  Do  't :   The 

letter  [Beadini/. 

That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  :" — O,  damn'd  paper! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee !    Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,''  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without  ?     Lo,  here  she  comes 

Enter  Imogen 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded." 

Jmo.  How  now,  Pisanio  ? 

Fis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  ?   thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord  ?   Leo- 
natus ? 
O,  leam'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
He  'd  lay  the  future  open — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  asunder,  let  that  grieve  him, — 
(Some   griefs   are   med'cinable  ;)    that   is   one   of 

them, 
yor  it  doth  physic  love ; — of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave : — Bless'd  be 

:  ^--         ■  .  .■  — 


You    bees,   that    make   these  locks   of   counsel ! 

Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You   clasp   young   cupid's   tables.  —  Good   news, 

gods !  [Eeadt. 

Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take  me  in  his 
dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  »a  you,  O  the  dearest 
i  of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew  me  with  your  eye«.  Take 
notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Milford-Haven  :  What  your 
own  love  will,  out  of  this,  advise  you,  follow.  So,  he  wishes 
you  all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your 
increasing  in  love, 

Leonatus  Fosthumus. 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings  P — Hear' at  thou,  Pisaaio? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven  :  Read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who   long'st,   like   me,   to   see   thy   lord ;    who 

long'st, — 
O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me  : — yet  long'st, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind : — O,  not  like  me  ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond,)  say,  and  speak  thick," 
(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,)  how  far  it  ia 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford :  And,  by  the  way. 
Toll  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  aa 
To  inherit  such  a  haven  :  But,  first  of  all, 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 
And  our  return,  to  e.xcuse :  —  but  first,  how  get 

hence : 
Why  should  excuse  be  bom  or  e'er  begot  ? 
We  '11  talk  of  tiiat  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak, 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.  One  score,  'twi.Tt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you  ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man. 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I  hare  heard  of  riding 

wagers. 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That   run   i'  the   clock's   behall': But   this   ia 

foolery : — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness  ;  say 
She  '11  home  to  her  father :  and  provide  me,  pre- 
sently, 
A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife.^* 

Pis.  Madam,  you  're  best  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here 
Nor  what  ensues  ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  pr'ythee :   ■ 
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Do  as  I  bid  thee  :  There 's  no  more  to  say  ; 
Accessible  is  uone  but  Milford  way.  {^Hxeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Wales.     A  mountainous  Country, 
with  a  cave. 

Enter  BELARurs,  GtiiDEEius,  and  Aevieagvs. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours!  Stoop,  boys:  This 

gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows 

you 
To  morning's  holy  office :  The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  so  higli,  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,''*'  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven ! 
We  house  i'  tlie  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport :  Up  to  yon 
hill, 
Tour  legs  are  young ;  I  '11  tread  these  flats.     Con- 
sider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place,  which  lessens,  and  sets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told 

you, 

Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd :  To  apprehend  tlius. 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see : 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shaU  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Eicher,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe  ;'*1 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd :  no  life  to  ours. 
Gui.    Out  of  your  proof  you  speak  :    we,  poor 

unfledg'd, 
Have   never   wing'd   from   view  o'  the   nest ;  nor 

know  not 
Wliat  air  's  from  home.     Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best :  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known  ;  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age :  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  abed ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit.^^ 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of, 

.  When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
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The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  seen  nothing  : 
We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey  ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chace  what  flies  ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak  ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  of  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep  ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling  :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
I'  the  name  of  fame,  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  the 

search  ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what 's  worse, 
Must   court' sey   at   the   censure : — O,  boys,  this 

story 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  My  body  's  marked 
With  Eoman  swords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note:  Cymbeline  lov'd  me  ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  oft":  Then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit :    but,  in  one 

night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  -boLI, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Qui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you 

oft,) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Bomans :  so. 
Follow' d  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years. 
This  rock,   and   these   demesnes,   have   been   my 

world : 
Where  I  have  Uv'd  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  aU 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  moun- 
tains ; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language  : — He,  that  strikes^ 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister  ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.     I  '11  meet  you  in 

valleys.  [JE.rcunt  Gvi.  arid  Ai 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sous  to  the  king : 
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Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 

They  think,  they  are  mijie:  and,  though  train'd  up 

thus  meanly 
I'  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do 

hit 
The  roofs  of  jjalaoea  ;  and  nature  prompts  tliem. 
In  simple  and  low  thmgs,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, — 
The  heir  of  Oymboline  and  Britain,  whom. 
The  king  liis  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove  ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story  :  say, — "Thus  mine  enemy  fell  ; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  ou  his  neck;"  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  pos- 
ture 
That  acts  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
(Once,  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  figure. 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.    Hark !  the  game  is  rous'd  ! — 
O  Cymbeline !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows. 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me  :  whereon, 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes ; 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  resist'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse  ;  they  took  thee  for  their 

mother. 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave  : 
Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd. 
They  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  is  up. 

SCENE  IV.—N^ear  Milford  Uaven. 

E7i(er  PisANio  and  Imooen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse, 

the  place 
Was  near  at  hand  : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now  : — Pisauio  !  Man  ! 
Where  is  Posthiimus  ?    What  is  in  thy  mind. 
That  makes  theo  stare  thus  ?     Wherefore  breaks 

that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?    One,  but  painted  thus, 
Would  bo  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication  :  Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.    What 's  the  matter  ? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?    If  it  be  summer  news. 
Smile  to  't  before :  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's 

hand  ! 


That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-cniftied  him, 
And  he 's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man;  thy 

tongue 
May  take  off"  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  bo  even  mortal  to  me. 

I'm-  Please  you,  read  ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Seadg.']  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played  the 
strumpet  in  my  bed  ;  the  testimonies  whereof  lie  bleeding  in 
me.  I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises  j  from  proof  as  strong 
as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as  1  expect  my  revenge.  That 
part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted 
with  the  breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take  away  her 
life:  I  shall  give  thee  opportunities  at  Milford-Haven  :  she 
hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose  :  Wlicre,  if  thou  fear  to  strike, 
and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pandar  to  her 
dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal. 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?  the 
paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  alreaily. — No,  'tis  slander ; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;    whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Eides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
AU   corners   of   the   world:    kings,   queens,    and 

states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  outers. — What  cheer,  ma- 
dam ? 
17110.  False  to  his  bed  !  What  is  it,  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  P 
To  weep  'twist  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge 

nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that 's  false  to  his  bed  ? 
Is  it? 
Pis.  Alas,  good  lady  I 

Imo.  I  false  ?  Thy  conscience  witness : — lachimo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  iucoutinency  ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain  ;  now,  methinks. 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,**  hath  betray'd 

him  : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  nuist  be  ripp'd  : — to  pieces  with  me  ! — O, 
Jleu's  vows  are  women's  traitors  I  All  good  seem- 
ing, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany  ;  not  born,  where't  grows ; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 
Pm.  Gktod  madam,  hear  mc. 
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Imo.  True  honest  men  being   heard,   like  false 
^neas, 
Were,   in    his    time,   thought    false:    and    Sinon's 

weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear ;  took  pity 
From  moat  true  wretchedness :  So,  thou,  Posthu- 

raus, 
"Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false,  and  perjur'd, 
From    thy    great    fail.  —  Come,   fellow,   be   thou 

honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding :  "When  thou  see'st 

him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  Look  1 
I  draw  the  sword  mysetf :  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart : 
Pear  not ;  'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there ;  who  was,  indeed. 
The  riches  of  it :  Do  his  bidding  ;  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause ; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrument ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's :  Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here's  my 

heart; 
Something's  afore't : — Soft,  soft ;  we'll  no  defence ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — ^What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy  ?  Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers :  Though  those  fhat  are  be- 

tray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  thou  that  did'st  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father, 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  myself. 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st  on,**-^  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch  : 
The  lamb    entreats    the    butcher :     "Where's    thy 

knife? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O  gracious  lady, 
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Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do  't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pin.  I  'U  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first. 
Imo.  Wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it  ?  "Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence  f  this  place  'P 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horses'  labour  ? 
Tlie  time  invituig  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court, 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?  Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
To  be  unbent,  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment :  in  the  which 
(  I  have  consider' d  of  a  course ;  Good  lady. 

Hear  me  with  patience. 
\       Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak : 

I  have  heard,  I  am  a  strumpet ;  and  mine  ear. 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
i  Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 
';       Pis.  Then,  madam, 

<  I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 
{       Imo.  Most  like ; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kUl  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither: 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 
Imo.  Some  Eoman  courtezan. 
Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 

I  '11  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  liim 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
j  I  should  do  so :  Tou  shall  be  miss'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  Where  bide  ?   How 

live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing : 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  ■  Where  then  ? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?  Day,  night. 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?  I'the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
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In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest ;  Pr'ytliee,  tliiiik 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  moBt  glad 

Tou  think  of  other  place.     The  embassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow  :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is  ;*^  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be. 
But  by  self-danger ;  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus  :  so  nigh,  at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Eeport  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  ho  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Tis.  Well  then,  here  's  the  point : 

Tou  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear,  and  niceness, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self,)  to  a  waggish  courage ; 
Kcady  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrcllous  as  the  weasel :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart! 
AJack  no  remedy  !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan  ;  and  forget 
Toiu-  laboursomo  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Tmo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  see  into  thy  end,-  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
('Tis  in  my  cloak-bag,)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them ;  Would  you,  in  their  serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy ,''^  (which  you  '11  make  him 

know, 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music,)  doubtless. 
With  joy  he  will  cnibrace  you ;  for  he  's  lionourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.  Tour  means  abroad 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  uor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

Tlie  gods  will  diet  me  witii.     Pr'ytliee,  away : 
There 's  more  to  be  consider'd  ;  but  we  '11  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us  .  This  attempt 
I  'ui  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 


Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  miut  take  a  short  fare- 
well ; 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.    My  noble  mistreait, 
Here  is  a  box :  I  had  it  from  the  queen  ; 
What 's  in 't  is  precious  ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood : — May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen:  I  thank  thee.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  Boom  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queek,  Clotek,  Lucius, 
and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote ;  I  must  from  hence  ; 
And  am  right  sorry,  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Oym.  Our  subjects,  sir. 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkiuglike. 

Lue.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befal  your  grace,  and  you  !*^ 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  oiSce; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit  ■ — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive   it   friendly :   but   from  this  time 
forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner :  Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,   good  my 
lords. 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness  ! 

[Exeunt  Luc.  and  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning :  but  it  honours 
us, 
Tiiat  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'Tis  aU  the  better ; 

Tour  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  alre.ady  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  hero.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely. 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will   soon   be   drawn   to    head,  from  whence   he 

moves 
ilis  war  for  Britain. 
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Queen.  'Tia  not  sleepy  business  ; 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Ci/m.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus, 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?  She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day  :  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty  : 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  iis ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

l^xit  an  Attend. 

Queen.  Eoyal  sir. 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  must  do.     'Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her  :  She  's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes. 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant. 

C^»!.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answer' d  ? 

Atten.  Please  you,  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd;  and  there's  no  answer 
That  wUl  be  given  to  the  loud'st  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrain'd  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  ki  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock'd  ? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?  Grant,  heavens,  that,  which  I 

fear 
Prove  false !  [Exit. 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  foUow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. —  \_Exit  Clo. 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus  ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine  :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her, 
Wbere  is  she  gonep  Haply,  despair  hath  seiz'd  her; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she  's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus  :  Gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour  ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  She  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  son  ? 
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Clo.  'Tis  certain,  she  is  fled  : 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king ;  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen,  All  the  better  :  May 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day  !  ** 

[Exit  Queen. 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her :  for  she  'a  fair  and 
royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  ;*'  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all :  I  love  her  therefore  ;  But, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment. 
That  what 's   else   rare,  is  chok'd ;    and,  in  that 

point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.     For,  when  foola 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who   is   here  ?   What !  are   you   packing, 

sirrah? 
Come  hither :  Ah,  you  precious  pandar  !  Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?  In  a  word  ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Clo.  AVhere  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I  win  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn 

Fia.  Alas,  my  lord, 

How  can  she  be  with  him?  When  was  she  mias'd  ? 
He  is  in  Home. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  Come  nearer  ; 

No  further  halting :  satisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Fis.  O,  my  all-worthy  lord  ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  viUaui ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once. 
At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Fis.  Then,  sir. 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  Letter. 

Clo.  Let 's  see  't : — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perish,  v 

She  's  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  ( 

this,  C 

May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.        '' 


Aside. 
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Clo.  Humpli! 

Fig.  I'll  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.  O  Imogen, 
Sale  niay'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again ! 

[^  Aside. 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  tliis  letter  true  ? 

Pm.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Poathumus'  hand;  I  know't. — Sirrah, 
if  thou  would'st  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  nic  true 
service;  undergo  those  employments,  wherein  I 
should  have  cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  indus- 
try,— that  is,  what  villany  soe'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to 
perform  it,  directly  and  truly, — I  would  think  thee 
an  honest  man:  thou  shouldcst  neither  want  my 
means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  prefer- 
ment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  AVilt  thou  serve  me?  For  since  patiently 
and  constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune 
of  that  beggar  Posthi'inius,  thou  canst  not  in  the 
course  of  gratitude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of 
mine.     Wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  hero's  my  purse.  Hast 
any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  posses- 
sion ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same 
suit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 
nustress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that 
suit  hither  :  let  it  be  thy  first  service  ;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-IIaven : — I  forgot  to 
ask  him  one  thing  ;  I  '1!  remember  't  anon  : — Even 
there  thou  villain,  Posthiimus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I 
would,  these  garments  were  come.  She  said  upon 
a  time,  (the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my 
heart,)  that  she  held  tlie  very  garment  of  Posthii- 
mus in  more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural 
person,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my  quali- 
ties. With  that  suit  upon  my  back  will  I  ravish 
her :  First  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes  ;  there  shall 
she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment 
to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech 
of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when 
mv  lust  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her,  I 
will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised,)  to 
the  court  I'll  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again. 
She  hath  despised  mc  rejoicingly,  and  I  '11  be  merry 
in  my  revenge. 

lie-enter  PiSAiao,  with  the  Clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments  ? 
Pi«.   Ay,  my  noble  lord, 
•r.  2  I, 


Clo.  How  long  is 't  since  she  went  to  Milford- 
Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is 
the  second  thing  that  1  have  commanded  thee  :  the 
third  is,  that  thou  shalt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my 
design.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall 
tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Mil- 
ford;  'Would  I  had  wings  to  follow  it! — Come, 
and  be  true.  \_Ejnt. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss :   for,  true  to 
thee, 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be, 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.     Flow,  flow. 
You  heavenly  blessings,  ou  her !     Tins  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness ;  labour  be  his  meed  I 

[Exit. 

SCENE  \l.— Before  the  Cave  o/'Belarius. 

Enter  iMOOEif,  in  Boy's  Clothes. 

Imo.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Fisanio  show'd  thee. 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken :  O  Jove !  I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched:  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reUev'd.     Two  beggars  told 

me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them  ;  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?     Yes  ;  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  teU  true :  To  lapse  in  ful- 
ness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord ! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :    Now  I  think  od 

thee, 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'Tis  some  savage  hold : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call :  yet  famine 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho,  who  's  here  ? 
If  anything  that 's  civil,  speak  ;  if  savage. 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho ! — No  answer  ?  then  I'll  enter 
Beat  draw  my  sword  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  ! 

\_She  goes  info  the  Cnve. 
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Enter  Belaritjs,  Guideeitts,  on<?  Aetikagl^s. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman, 
and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  'tis  our  match  : 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    Come  ;  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  savoury :  Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Pinds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself ! 

Gui.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

Arv.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gui.  There   is   cold   meat   i'  the   cave ;    we  '11  \ 
browze  on  that,  ! 

Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay  ;  come  not  in : 

\_Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon ! — Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what   I   have  took  : 

Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would   not,   though  I 

had  found 
Gold  strew'd  o'  the  floor.     Here 's  money  for  my 

meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal  ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth  ? 

Arv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon' d,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Idw.  I  see,  30U  are  augry  : 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  MUford-Haven,  sir. 

Bel.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir :  I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy  ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  oflenee. 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth, 
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Think  us  no  churls  ;  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd  ! 
'Tis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I  'd  buy. 

Arv.  I  '11  make  't  my  comfort, 

He  is  a  man ;  I  '11  love  him  as  my  brother : — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I  'd  give  to  him, 
After  long  absence,    such   as  yours : — Most  wel- 
come! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends ! 

If  brothers? — 'Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they  "^ 
Had  been  my  father's  sons!  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less  ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthiimus.^" 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  'Would  I  could  free 't ! 

Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger !     Gods  ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys. 

[  JVhisperinij. 

Imo.   Great  men. 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave. 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them,  (laying 

by 

That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,) 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.    Pardon  me,  gods! 
I  'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  witli  them. 
Since  Leonatus'  false.^^ 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so  : 

Boys,  we  '11  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  como 

in: 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  supp'd, 
We  '11  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn   to  the 
lark,  less  welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

Arv.  I  pray,  draw  near.     \^Ej:eunt. 

SCENE  VII.— Eome. 

!  Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

!       1st  Sen.  This   is   the   tenour  of  the  emperor's 
\  writ ; 

\  That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
!  'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians; 
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.  And  tliat  tlie  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business :  lie  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul  :  and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  itaraediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission. '~     Long  live  Ca-sar  I 
Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 


2n<l  Sen.  Ay. 

Tri.  llemaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 

lit  Sen.  With  those  legion* 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant:  The  words  of  your  commiBsion 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

JVi.  We  will  discbarge  our  duty.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Forest,  near  the  Cave. 

Enter  CtoTEif. 

Olo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should 
meet,  if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit 
his  garments  serve  me !  Why  should  his  mistress, 
who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be 
fit  too  ?  the  rather  (saving  reverence  of  the  word) 
for  'tis  said,  a  woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits. 
Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.  I  dare  speak 
it  to  myself,  (for  it  is  not  vain-glory,  for  a  man 
and  his  glass  to  confer;  in  his  own  chamber,  I 
mean,)  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as 
his ;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath  him 
in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  gen- 
eral services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  op- 
positions :  yet  this  imperseverant  thing''*  loves  him 
in  my  despite.  What  mortality  is!  Posthumus, 
thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy  shoulders, 
shall  within  this  hour  be  ofi";  thy  mistress  enforced ; 
thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face  :'*  and 
all  this  done,  spurn  her  home  to  her  father:  who 
may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry  for  my  so  rough 
usage :  but  my  mother,  having  power  of  his  testi- 
ness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  commendations.  My 
horse  is  tied  up  safe  :  Out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore 
purpose  !  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand !  This 
is  the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place ;  and 
the  fellow  dares  not  deceive  n\e.  [Ejnl. 

SCENE  II.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter,  from  the  Cave,  Belakics,  Guideeius, 
Arvikaous,  and  Imogen. 

liel.  You  are  not  well :  [To  Imo.]  remain  here 
in  the  cave ; 
We  '11  come  to  you  after  hunting. 


Arv.  Brother,  stay  here : 

[To  Imo. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo,  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Giii.  Go  you  to  hunting,  I  '11  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick :  So  please  you,  leave  me 
Stick    to    your    journal    course :    the    breach   ol 

custom 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me :  Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable :  I  'm  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.    Pray  you,  trust  me  here  : 
I  '11  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  I  love  thee  ;  1  have  spoke  it 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Sel.  What?  how?  how? 

Arv.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say 
Love's  reason's  without  reason  ;  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is  't  shall  die,  I  'd  say, 
"  My  father,  not  this  youth." 

Eel.  O  noble  strain  !  [Atide 

0  worthiness  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatness ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran  ;  contempt,  and  grace 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be, 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

'Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  Tour  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 
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Imo.  \_Aside.']  These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods, 
what  lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all  'a  savage,  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 
The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish, 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still ;  heart-sick  : — Fisanio, 
I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Qui.  I  could  not  stir  him : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

An.  Thus  did  he  answer  me  :  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  :— 

We  '11  leave  you  for  this  time  ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We  '11  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick. 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

T  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  so  shalt  be  ever.  [^Exit  liio. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears,  he  hath 

had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery !   He  cut  our  roots 
in  characters ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh  :  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note, 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Aro.  Grow,  patience ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.     Come  ;  away. — Who 
's  there  ? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates  ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me  : — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runagates  ! 

Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him  ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.    I  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I   know   'tis   he  : — We   are    held   as   outlaws  : — ■ 
Hence. 
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Qui.  He  is  but  one  :  You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near  :  pray  you,  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him.       \^Ex€unt  Bel.  and  Aev. 

Clo.  Soft !  What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus  P  some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such. —  What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  1  ne'er,  than  answering 
"  A  slave"  without  a  knock. 

Oh.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  villain  :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  who  ?  to  thee  ?  What  art  thou  i"   Have 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger  ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art ; 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.  Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What 's  fhy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 
Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were  't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'Twould  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I  'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I  'm  sorry  for 't ;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear;  the 
w^se  : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death : 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I  '11  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence. 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  \_Exeunt,  fighting. 

Enter  ^YLA^nivs  and  Aetieagus. 

Bel.  No  company's  abroad. 
Arv.  None  in  the  world :  You  did  mistake  him, 
sure. 
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Bel.  I  cannot  toll :  Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  Favour 
Which  then  he  wore ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his  :  I  am  absolute, 
'Twaa  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them  : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
Tou  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  np, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  the  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear  :  But  see,  thy  brother. 

Re-enter  GuiDEEitis,  with  Clotes's  Head. 

Qui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purse, 
There  was  no  money  in  't :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none  : 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  Wliat  hast  thou  done  ? 

Qui.  I  am  perfect,  what :   cut  oft"  one  Cloten's 
head, 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
"Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore, 
"With  his  own  single  hand  he  'd  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods !)  they 

grow. 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  Wo  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose. 
But,  that  he  swore,  to  take  our  lives  ?     The  law 
Protects  not  us  :  Then  why  should  we  be  tender, 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us ; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself; 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?     What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but,  in  all  safe  reason, 
ire  must  have  some  attendants.  Though  his  humour 
AV^as  nothing  but  mutation  ;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse  ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  macbiess  could  so  far  have  rav'd. 
To  bring  him  here  alone :  Although,  perhaps. 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head :  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He  'd  fetch  us  in  ;  yot  is  't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  cither  he  so  uiulertakiug. 
Or  they  so  suffering  :  then  on  good  ground  we  fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 


Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day:  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Qui.  With  his  own  sword. 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him  :  I  '11  throw  't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock  ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea, 
And  tell  the  fishes,  ho 's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That 's  all  I  reck.  \^Ent. 

Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  bo  reveng'd  : 

'Would,  Polydore,  thou  had'st  not  done 't !  though 

valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  I  had  done  't, 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me  ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly  ;  but  envy  much, 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  I  would,  revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us 

through. 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.  Well,  'tis  done : — 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock ; 
Tou  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  I'  11  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele  ! 

I  '11  wUliugly  to  him  :  To  gain  his  colour, 
I  'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood, 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [^Exit. 

Bel,  O  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head :  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonderful. 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unleam'd ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other ;  valour. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !     Yet  still  it's  strange, 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

He-enter  Quiderius. 

Gui.  "WTiere's  my  brother? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother ;  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  miuie. 
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Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds  !     But  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion !     Hark  ! 

Gid.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Qui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my 
dear'st  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter  ? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys, 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys, 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

Re-enter  Abvieagtjs,  hearing  Imogen  as  dead,  in 
Us  Arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms. 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for ! 

Arc.  The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Oui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — Thou  blessed  thing  ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made  ; 

but  I, 
Thou  diedest,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  ! — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :    his  right 

cheek 
Eeposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor ; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd :  I  thought,  he  slept ;  and 

put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rude- 
ness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  he  be  gone,  he  '11  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
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The  flower,  that  's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ; 

nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

0  ut- sweeten 'd     not    thy    breath :     the    ruddock 

would, 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this  ; 
Tea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when   flowers  are 

none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gui.  Pr'ythee,  have  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 

Arv.  Say,  where  shall 's  lay  hiui  ? 

Qui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 
Arv.  Be  't  so  : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have   got   the   mannish   crack,  sing  him  to  the 

ground, 
As  once  our  mother ;  use  like  note,  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 
Gui.  Cadwal, 

1  cannot  sing :  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee  : 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Aro.  We  'U  speak  it  then. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less :  for 
Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys  : 
And,  thougli  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  for  that :    Though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence, 
(That  angel  of  the  world,)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place   'tween  high   and  low.      Our    foe    was 

princely : 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe. 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax 
When  neither  are  alive. 

j^rv.  If  you  '^  go  fetch  him. 

We  '11  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

\_Exit  Bel. 
Oui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the 
east  ; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for  't. 

Arv.  'Tis  true. 

Oui.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 
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Arv.  ,  So,— Begin.  ! 

SONG. 
Out,  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  taslc  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney  sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

j4.rv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  j 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Out.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
A.rv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder  stone  j 

Oui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash ; 
jirv.  Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 
Soth.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  tliee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Qui.  No  exorciser  harm  thee  ! 
Atv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Out.  Ghost  unluid  forhear  thee  ! 
A^rv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
JBotn.  Quiet  consummation  have  ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  ! 

lie-enter  Belarius,  with  the  Body  o/"CLorEX. 

Gui.  We  have  done  oui-  obsequies  :   Come  lay 

him  down. 
Bel.  Here  's  a  few  flowers  ;  but  about  niidniglit, 

more  : 
The   herbs,  tliat   huve   on   tliem  cold  dew  o'  the 

night. 
Are    strewings   fitt'st  for  graves. Upon    their 

faces : — 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd  :  even  so 
These  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. — • 
Come  on,  away  :  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again :    ; 
Their  pleasures  here  arc  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Bel.,  Gui.,  and  Anv. 
Imo.   lAwaking.']    Yes,  sir,   to  Milford-llaven ; 

Which  is  the  way  F — 
I.  thank  you. — By  yon   bush  ?— Pray,  how  far  thi- 
ther ? 
'Ods  pittikius  ! — can  it  bo  six  miles  yet? — 
I  have  gone  all  uight : — 'Faith,  1  '11  He  down  and 

sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow  : — O,  gods  and  goddesses  ! 

[Seeinj  the  Bodif. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on  't. — I  hope,  I  dream ; 
For,  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  ;  But  'tis  not  so  ; 


'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  :   Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good 

faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear :  But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  aa  within  me ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man  ! — Tlie  gannents  of  Posthumual 
1  know  the  shape  of  his  leg  :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  :  but  his  Jovial  face'' — 
Murder  in  lieaven? — How? — 'Tis  gone. — Pisaoio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  deril,'*  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  oft'  my  lord. — To  write,  and  read. 
Be  henceforth  treacherous  ! — Damu'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damu'd  Pisanio — 
From  this  most  bravest  Tessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! — O,  Posthiiuuis  !  alas, 
Whereis  thy  head F  where 's  that?  Ah  me!  where'a 

that? 
Pisanio  might  hare  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart. 
And   left   this   head   on.— How   should  this   be? 

Pisanio  ? 
'Tis  he,  and  Cloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O,  'tis  pregnant,  preg- 
nant ! 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  senses  ?  That  confirms  it  homo 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's :   O  ! — 
Give  colour  to  ray  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us  :   O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 

Soothsayer. 

Cap.  To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in  G«llia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  soa  ;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford- Haven,  with  your  ships : 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

I'Uc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy  ;  most  willing  spirits. 
That  promise  noble  service  :  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachirao, 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc.  AVhen  expect  you  them  ? 

Gap.  With  the  next  "oenefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardness 
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Makes  oiir  hopes  fair.    Command,  our  present  num- 
bers 
Be  muster'd;  bid  the  captains  look  to  't. — Now,  sir. 
What  have  you  dream' d,  of  late,  of  this  war's  pur- 
pose ? 
Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  mc  a 
vision : 
(I    fast,    and    pray'd,"    for    their    intelligence,) 

Thus  :— 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Eoman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spongy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west. 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams  :  which  portends, 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination,) 
Success  to  the  Eoman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so. 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho  !  what  trunk  is  here, 
"Without  his  top  ?  The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How !  a  page  ! — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?  But  dead,  rather 
Tor  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let 's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Oap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'U  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — Young 
one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes  ;  for,  it  seems, 
Tliey  crave  to  be  demanded :  Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture?  AVhat's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck  ?  How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it  ? 
What  art  thou  ? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good. 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain : — Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters  :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding:  Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Lno.  Eichard  du  Champ.^s     If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 

\^Agide. 
They  '11  pardon  it.     Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same  : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  wiLL  not  say, 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd ;  but,  be  sure, 
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No  less  belov'd.     The  Eoman  ^mperor's  letters. 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee :   Go  with  me. 
Imo.  I  'II  follow,  sir.     But  first,  an  't  please  the 

gods, 
I  '11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  liave  strew'd  his 

grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers. 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  'Jl  weep,  and  sigh ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — 
My  friends. 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties  :  Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave :  Come,  arm  him.^* — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  shall  be  interr'd. 
As  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes  : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

l^Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.— ^  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Lords,  and  Pisanio. 

Cym.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word,  how  'tis  witli 
her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life  's  in  danger : — Hea- 
vens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  nie  !  Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone :  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed ;  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me  ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present :  It  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  '11  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pig.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  wiU  :  But,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone. 
Nor  when   she  purposes   return.     'Beseech  your 

highness. 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

\st  Lord.  Good,  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing,  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he 's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten, — • 


ACT  IT. 


CTMBELINE. 


SCKKK  tT. 


There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Oym.  The  time's  troublesome  : 

We  '11  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  our  jealousy 

[2b  Pis. 
Does  yet  depend. 

\Kt  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty, 

The  Konian  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Eoman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Sym.    Now   for  the   counsel    of   my   son, 


and 


queen 


I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1st  Lord.  Good  my  liego. 

Tour  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear   of:  come   more,   for   more 

you  're  ready : 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  iu  motion, 
Tliat  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you :  Let 's  withdraw  : 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.  \_Exeunt. 

Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him,  Imogen  was  slain :  'Tis  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings ;  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all.     The  heavens  still  must  work : 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  houest ;  not  true,  to  be 

true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country. 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,**  or  I  '11  fall  iu 

thcni. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  not  steer'd. 

\_Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guidehius,  and  Ahvibaous. 

Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.    What   pleasure,    sir,   find  we  in  life,  to 
lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Qui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Eomans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us ;  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  luinatural  revolts 
During  llieir  use,  and  slay  ua  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

AVe'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 

T.  2  M 


To  the  king's  party  there  's  no  going :  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  mus- 

ter'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from  us 
That  which  we  've  done,  whose  answer  would  bo 

death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Qui.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt, 

In  such  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Eoman  horses  neigh. 
Behold   their  quarter'd    fires,    have    both    their 

eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O,  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army  :  many  years. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  woro 

him 
From  my  remembrance.     And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  sen-ice,  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  prorais'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Qui.  Than  be  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army  : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known  ;  yourself. 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I  'U  thither :  What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,   and   veni- 
son? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I  '11  go : 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I  '11  take  the  better  care;  but  if  you  will  not, 
Tiui  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Eomans  ! 

Arv.  So  say  I ;  Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  on  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
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ACT  V. 


CTMBELINE. 


SCENE  I. — rr. 


My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  you, 

Lead,   lead. — The   time   seems  long ;    their  blood 

boys : 

thinks  scorn,                                        [Aside. 

If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die, 

Till  it  fiv  out,  and  show  them  princes  born. 

That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  '11  lie : 

\_£xeunt. 

ACT   V. 


SCENE  \.— Afield  between  the  British  and 
Boman  Camps. 

Enter  PoSTnuMtrs,  toith  a  bloody  Handkerchief. 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I  '11  keep  thee  ;"  for  I 

wish'd 
Thou  should' st  be  coloured  thus.     Tou  mamed 

ones. 
If  each  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves. 
For  wrying  but  a  little  ? — O,  Pisanio  ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands  : 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.      But, 

alack, 
Tou  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that  's 

love. 
To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 
To  second  Uls  with  ills,  each  elder  worse  ; 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift. 
But  Imogen  is  your  own :  Do  your  best  wills. 
And  make  me  bless' d  to   obey  ! — I  am  brought 

hither 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom  :  'Tis  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress !  peace  ! 
1  '11   give   no   wound   to   thee.      Therefore,   good 

heavens. 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose :  I  'U  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I  '11  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I  '11  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death  :  and  thus,  unknown. 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  perU 
Myself  I  'U  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Grods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me  ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  n.—The  Same. 

Enter  at  one  Side,  Lucius,  Iaohimo,  and  the 
Roman  Army ;  at  the  other  Side,  the  British 
Army ;  Leonatus  Posthumus  following  it,  like 
a  poor  Soldier.  They  march  over,  and  go  out. 
Alarums.  Then  enter  again  in  skirmish.  Iach- 
IMO  and  PosTHUMUs  :  he  vanquisheth  and  dis- 
armeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him. 

lach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood :  I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on 't, 
Eevengingly  enfeebles  me ;  Or  could  this  carl, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me, 
In  my   profession  ?      Knighthoods   and  honours, 

borne, 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  vou  are  gods. 

[Exit. 

\  The  Battle  continues  ;  <Ae  Britons _^y;  Ctmbelinb 
\  is  taken ;  then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Belabius, 
I       GuiDEBius,  and  Aetibagus. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand !     We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villany  of  our  fears. 

Oui.  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  figl^t ! 

Enter  Posthumus,  and  seconds  the  Britons :  They 
rescue  Ctmbeline,  and  exeunt.  Then,  enter 
Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thy- 
self: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  war  were  hoodwink'd. 

lach.  'Tis  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  turn'd  strangely  :  Or  betimes 
Let's  re-enforce,  or  fly. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  T. 


CTMBELINB. 


BCEKE  m. 


SCENE  111.— Another  Part  of  the  Fidd. 
Enter  Postiiumus  and  a  British  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  tliey  made  the 
stand  ? 

Post.  I  did : 

Though  you,  it  aeenis,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post:  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir;  for  all  was  lost, 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  The  king  hiinsolf 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane  ;  the  enemy  full-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do  't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
Merely  through   fear ;    that   the  strait   pass  was 

damni'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen' d  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post,  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd 
with  turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  w  hite  beard  came  to. 
In  doing  this  for  his  country ; — athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,*^  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame,) 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cry'd  to  those  that  fled, 
"  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men  : 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  backwards  !  Stand ; 
Or  we  are  Eomans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly  ;  and  may  save, 
But  to  look  back  in  frown :   stand,  stand." — These 

three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  net  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  ore  the  file,  when  all 
The   rest   do   nothing,)    with   this  word   "  stand, 

stand," 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming. 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have  turu'd 
A  distaff"  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks. 
Part,  shame,  part,  spirit  renew'd  ;  that  some,  turn'd 

coward 
But  by  example  (0,  a  sin  in  war 
Damu'd  in  the  first  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.     Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 


A  rout,  confusion  thick  :  Forthwith,  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop'd  eagles ;  slaves, 
The   strides   they   victors   made :     And   now   our 

cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need ;  having  found  the  back-door 

open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts.  Heavens,  how  they  wound! 
Some,   slain   before ;    some,   dying ;    some,    their 

friends 
O'er-bome  i'  the  former  wave :  ten,  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those,  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 

Ijord.  This  was  strange  chance  i 

A  narrow  lane  !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys  ! 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :  You  are  made 
Bather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon  't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?     Here  is  one  : 
"  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Soman's  bane." 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end  ? 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I  *11  be  his  friend  : 
For  if  he  '11  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he  '11  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry. 

lExit. 

Post.  Still  going  ?— This  is  a  lord !      O,  iwble 


misery 


To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  wiat  news,  of  me ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcasses  ?  took,  heel  to  do  't,  • 
And  yet  died  too  ?     I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm' d. 
Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  struck :  Being  an  ugly 

monster, 
'Tis  strange,  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words :  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. —  Well,  I  will  find 

him : 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  lioman. 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in :  Fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Bomau  ;  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take ;  For  me,  my  ransome  's  death  ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath  ; 
Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

267 


CTMBELINE. 


SCENE  IT. 


Enter  Two  Britiah  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

1st  Cap.    Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd !     Lucius  is 
taken  : 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  hla  sons  were  angels. 
2nd  Cajj.  There  was   a   fourth  man,   in  a  silly 
habit,'» 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them. 

1st  Cap.  So  'tis  reported : 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found, — Stand !  who  is 
there  ? 
Post.  A  Eoman ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2nd  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him  ;  a  dog ! 

A  leg  of  Eome  shall  not  return  to  tell 
What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here  :  He  brags  his 

service 
As  if  he  were  of  note  :  bring  him  to  the  king. 

Unter  Ci'mbeline,  attended;  Belaeius,  Gui- 
DEEius,  Aetieagus,  Pisanio,  and  Soman  Cap- 
tives. The  Captains  present  Posthtjmus  to 
Ctmbeline,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler  : 
after  which,  all  go  out. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Prison. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Two  Gaolers. 

lat  Oaol.  Ton  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  you  have 

locks  upon  you  ; 
So,  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

2nd  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

'lExeunt  Gaolers. 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage !    for  thou  art  a 

way, 
I  think,  to  liberty  :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that 's  sick  o'  the  gout :    since  he  had 

rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death ;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.     My  conscience !    thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  shanks,  and  wrists :  Tou  good  gods 

give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever !  Is  't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent  ? 
I  canuot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'd :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 
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I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sisth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement ;  that 's  not  my  desire : 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine  ;  and  though 
'Tis  not  80  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life  ;  you  coin'd  it : 
'Tween    man    and   man,   they   weigh    not    every 

stamp  ; 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake  : 
Tou    rather   mine,   being  yours :    And    so,   great 

powers. 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     O  Imogen  . 
I  'U  speak  to  thee  in  silence. 

[jffe  sleeps. 

Solemn  Music.  Enter,  as  an  Apparition,  Sici- 
LITJ8  Leonatus,  Father  to  Posthtjmus,  an  old 
Man,  attired  like  a  Warrior  ;  loading  in  his  Hand 
an  ancient  Matron,  his  Wife,  and  Mother  to 
PosTUUMUs,  with  Music  before  them.  Then, 
after  other  Music,  follow  the  Two  young  Leonati, 
Brothers  to  Posthumus,  with  Wounds,  as  they 
died  in  the  Wars.  They  circle  Posihumus  round, 
as  he  lies  sleeping. 

Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies  : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Hates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well. 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then  (as  men  report. 

Thou  orphans'  father  art,) 
Thou  should'st  have  been,  and  shielded  him 
From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 
Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript. 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity  ! 
Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair. 
That  he  deserv'd  tlie  praise  o'  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 
1st  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  mac. 
In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 
Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 
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Moth.  "With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd, 
To  bo  exil'd,  and  tlirowu 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 
From  her  liia  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 
Sin.  Wliy  did  you  suffer  Tachimo, 
Slight  tiling  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  b(^come  the  geek  and  scorn 
O'  the  other's  villany  ? 
2nd  Bro.  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain, 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause. 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain  ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right,*!* 
With  honour  to  maintain. 
\st  Bro.  Jjike  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  perform'd : 
Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due  ; 
Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd  ? 
Sid.  Thy  crystal  window  ope  ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries  : 
Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 

Take  off  his  miseries. 
Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion  ;  help  ! 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest. 
Against  thy  deity. 
2nd  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter  ;  or  we  appeal. 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  Thunder  and  Lightning,  sit- 
ting upon  a/i  Eagle:  he  throws  a  Thunder-bolt. 
The  Ohostsfall  on  their  Knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

OlFcnd  our  hearing;  hush! — How  dare  you  ghosts. 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know. 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence  ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers  : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross  ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  dclay'd,  delighted.     Be  content ; 
Tour  low-laid  son  our  godhead  wiU  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  roigu'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Itise,  and  fade  ! — 


He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  afiliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine  ; 
And  80,  away  :  no  further  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline. 

\^AscenS*. 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop' d,  as  to  foot  us :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields  :  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak," 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

All.  Thanks,  Jupiter! 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
His  radiant  roof: — Away  I  and,  to  be  blest. 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

\^Ohosts  vanish. 

Fost.  [Waking.']  Sleep,  thou  haat  been  a  grand- 
sire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me :  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers :  But  (O  scorn  !) 
Gone!  they  went  hence  so  soon  a«  they  were  bom. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done  ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas,  I  swerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve. 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  A  book  ?  O,  rare 

one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers :  let  thy  eflects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers. 
As  good  as  promise. 

'\_Reads.'\  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself  known, 
without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender 
air ;  and  when  from  a  stiitely  cedar  shall  be  lopixxl  branches, 
which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to 
the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow  ;  then  shall  Posthumus  end 
his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and 
plenty. 

'Tis  still  a  dream  ;  or  else  such  stuff"  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not:  either  both,  or  nothing  : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  ia, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  '11  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

He-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 
Fost.  Over-roasted  rather :  ready  long  ago. 
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Gaol.  Hanging  is  tlie  word,  sir  ;  if  you  be  ready 
for  that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post,  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  specta- 
tors, the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Oaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir:  But  the 
comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments, 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills ;  which  are  often  the  sad- 
ness of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth :  you 
come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with 
too  much  drink;  sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much, 
and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  much ;  purse  and 
brain  both  empty :  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being 
too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  hea- 
viness :  O  !  of  this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be 
quit. — O  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord  !  it  sums  up 
thousands  in  a  trice  :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and 
creditor  but  it ;  of  what 's  past,  is,  and  to  come, 
the  discharge : — Tour  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  and 
counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Oaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the 
tooth-ache :  But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep, 
and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think,  he 
would  change  places  with  his  ofiBcer :  for,  look  you, 
sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Oaol.  Tour  death  has  eyes  ia  's  head  then ;  I 
have  not  seen  him  so  pictured :  you  must  either  be 
directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know ; 
or  take  upon  yourself  that,  which  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  know  ;  or  jump  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own 
peril :  and  how  you  shall  speed  in  your  journey's 
end,  I  think  you  '11  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want 
eyes  to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such 
as  wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

Oaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes,  to  see  the  way 
of  blindness!  I  am  sure,  hanging's  the  way  of 
winking. 


your  pri- 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  brinj 
soner  to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bringest  good  news  ; — I  am  called  to 
be  made  free. 

Oaol.  I  '11  be  hanged  then. 

Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler; 
no  bolts  for  the  dead.        {^Exeunt  Post,  and  Mess. 

Oaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 

beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.^ 

Tet,  on  my  conscience,  there    are  verier  knaves 

desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Eoman:  and  there 
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be  some  of  them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills ; 
so  should  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  all 
of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good  ;  O,  there  were 
desolation  of  gaolers,  and  gallowses!  I  speak  against 
my  present  profit ;  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment 
in 't.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Cymbeline's  Tent. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Belahius,  Guideeius,  Ab- 
TiBAQUS,  PiSANio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Atten- 
dants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have 
made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart. 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought. 
Whose   rags    sham'd   gilded   arras,  whose    naked 

breast 
Stepp'd  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found : 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  among  the  dead  and 
living. 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Ch)m.  To  my  grief,  I  am  . 

The  heir  of  his  reward  ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Bel.,  Guid.,  and  Art. 
By  whom,  I  p^ant,  she  lives :  'Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are  : — report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modest. 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees  : 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle ;  I  create  you 
\  Companions  to  our  person,  and  wiU  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Coenelitjs,  and  Ladies. 

There 's  business  in  these  faces  : — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king !    i 

To  soiir  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider, 
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By  medicine  life  may  bo  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she  ? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  iife ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confess'd, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you :  These  her  women 
Call  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  flnish'd. 

Ci/m.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place  ; 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Gym.  She  alone  know  this  : 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Tour  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to 
love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  is  't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess,  she 
had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring. 
By  inches  waste  you  :  In  which  time  she  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show  ;  yes,  and  in  time, 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence. 
Grew  shameless-desperate ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  lieaven  and  men,  her  purposes  ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  werenot  effected  ;  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.  We  did  so,  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had  been 

■N'icious, 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  yet,  O  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  tliou  may'st  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 

Enter  Lucius,  Iaohtmo,  the  Soothsayer,  and  other 
Koman  prisoners,  guarded ;  PosTauitCS  behind, 
and  Imooex. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Cains,  now  for  tribute  :  that 


The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made 

suit. 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaugh- 
ter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted : 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war  ;  the  ciay 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  coo),  have 

threaten'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.    But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  ransome,  let  it  come :  sufBceth, 
A  lioman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on  't :  And  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat ;  My  boy,  a  Briton  bom. 
Let  him  be  ransom'd :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like  :  let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I  '11  nuiie  bold,  your 

highness 
Cannot  deny ;  be  hath  done  no  Briton  harm. 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Eoman :  save  him  sir 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  sui-ely  seen  him : 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace. 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  where- 
fore, 
To  say,  live,  boy  :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ;  live : 
And  ask  of  Cyrabeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  state,  I  '11  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
Tiie  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet,  I  know,  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no :  alack. 

There 's  other  worlc  in  hand ;  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  :  30ur  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  mo :  Briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  bovs. — 
Why  stands  he  so  pcrplex'd  ? 

Cym.  What  would' st  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more  ;  think  more  and  mor6 
What  's  best  to  ask.     Know'st  him  thou  look'st 

on  ?  speak. 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?     Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 
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Imo.  He  is  a  Eoman ;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  your  highness  ;   who,  being  bom  your 

vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Ci/m.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I  '11  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attention.     What 's  thy  name  ? 
Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

I  '11  be  thy  master  :  Walk  with  me  ;  speak  freely. 
[Ctm.  and  Imo.  converse  apart. 
Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 
Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  :  That  sweet  rosy  lad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  :■ — AVhat  think  you  ? 
Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 
Bel.  Peace,  peace  !  see  further  ;  he  eyes  us  not ;  ; 
forbear ;  j 

Creatures  may  be  alike :  were  't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let 's  see  further. 
Pis.  It  is  my  mistress  : 

[Aside. 
Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Ctm.  and  Imo.  come  forward. 
Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side  ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.  —  Sir,  \_To  Iach.]  step 

you  forth  ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shaU 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to 
him. 
Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  ren- 
der 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  Wbat  's  that  to  him.  [Aside. 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say, 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

Iach.  Thou  'It    torture    me    to    leave   unspoken 
that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How!  me? 

Iach.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  that 
which 
Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villany 
I  got  this  ring ;  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel : 
Whom  thou  didst  banish  ;  and  (which  more  may 
grieve  thee, 
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As  it  doth  me,)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
'Twi.xt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 
lord? 
Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 
Iach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart   drops  blood,   and  my  false 

spirits 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 

Cytn.  My  daughter  !  what  of  her  ?     Eenew  thy 
strength : 
I  had  rather  thou  should'st  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more  :  strive  man,  and  speak. 

Iach.  Upon  a  time,  (unliappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour!)  it  was  in  Eome,  (accurs'd 
The  mansion  where  !)  'twas  at  a  feast,  (O,  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poison' d  !  or,  at  least. 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head!)  the  good  Posthu- 

mus, 
(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Among' st  the  rar'st  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swell' d  boast 
Of  him  that  best  could  speak  :  for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva 
Posture*  beyond  brief  nature  :  for  condition, 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye : 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

Iach.  All  too  soon  1  shall. 

Unless  thou  would'st  grieve  quickly. — This  Posthii- 

mus, 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue)  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture  ;   which  by  his  tongue  being 

made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in  't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack' d  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeakiug  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

Iach.  Tour  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams,     ■ 
And  she  alone  were  cold  :  AVhereat,  I,  wretch  ! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour' d  finger,  to  attain 
la  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery  :  he,  true  knight. 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
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Than  I  ilid  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
And  would  HO,  iiad  it  boon  a  carbuncle 
Of  Pha'bus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design  :  Well  may  you,  sir, 
Eemember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daugiiter  Uk;  wide  dillerence 
'Twixt    amorous     and    yillanous.        Being    thus 

quench'd 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely  ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd. 
That  I  return'd  with  simular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Loouatus  mad, 
By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  ;  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
(O,  cunning,  how  I  got  it !)  nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 
Methinks,  I  see  him  now, 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

\_Coming  forward. 
Italian  fiend  ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That 's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 
To  come ! — O,  give  mo  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison. 
Some  upright  justicer  !    Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious  :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend. 
By  being  worse  tb.an  they.     J  am  Posthiimus, 
That  kill'd  thy  daughter : — villain-like,  I  lie  ; 
That  cans' d  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thicjf,  to  do  't : — ^the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself. 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me  :  every  villain 
Bo  call'd,  Posthumus  Leouatus  ;  and 
Be  villany  less  tlian  'twas  !— O  Imogen  ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  !  O  Imogen  1 
Imogen,  Imogen  ! 

Into.  Peace,  my  lord  ;  hear,  hear — 

Fast.  Shall 's  ha\e  a  play  of  this  ?  Thou  scornful 
.    page. 
There  lie  thy  part.  [StriMng  her :  she  falls. 

Fis.  O,  gentlemen,  help,  help 

Mine,  and  your  mistress  : — O,  my  lord  Posthumus ! 
Tou  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now  : — Help,  help  ! — 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cfiii.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Fast.  Uow  come  these  staggers  on  me  r"' 
T.  2  N 


Pi*.  Wake,  my  inistrt^s  ! 

Cgm.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike 
me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Fis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Into.  O,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison  :  dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen  ! 

Fis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  atones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  T  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  tiling  ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  f 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O  Gods  !— 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess'd. 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest:  If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd. 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  Wliat  's  this,  Cornelius. 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  impdrtun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her  ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  doga 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life  ;  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Qui.  This  is  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 
you? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock  j  and  now 
Throw  mc  again.  \^Embracing  him. 

Fast.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

Till  the  tree  die ! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  f 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.  [Kneeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye 
not ; 
You  \\ul  a  motive  for  't.  [To  Gui.  and  Akt. 

Cym.  My  tears,  that  fall, 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee  !  Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for  't,  H>y  lord. 
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Cym.  O,  she  was  naught ;    and  'long  of  her   it 
was, 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely  :  But  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I'  11  speak  troth.  Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  ine 
With  his  sword  drawn ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

swore. 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  m}'  instant  death :  By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket  ;  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  MilfoEd ; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments, 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour:  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  knov/  not. 

Qui.  Let  me  end  the  story : 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forfend  ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence  :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth. 
Deny  't  again. 

Qui.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  uncivil  one  :    The  wrongs  he  did 
me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me  :  I  cut  oif 's  head  ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee : 

By  thine  own  tongue   thou   art   coudemn'd,  and 

must 
Endure  our  law :  Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender. 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king  : 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  baud  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ; 

[2b  tlie  Guard. 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?    How  of  descent 

As  good  as  we  ? 
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Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for 't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three : 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must, 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Tour  danger  is 

Ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  then. — 

By  leave ; — Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  banisli'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age  :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot : 

Eirst  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons  ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 

Oijm.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

Bel.  I   am  too  blunt,   and  saucv  :    Here 's  my 
knee ; 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  uie  father. 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine ; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege. 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How  !  my  issue  ? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.   I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd : 
Tour  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punish- 
ment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffer' d. 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  such,  and  so  they  are,)  these  twenty  years 
Have  I  train' d  up :  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them ;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Tour  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment :  I  mov'd  her  to  't ; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before, 
For  that  which  I  did  then :  Beaten  for  16yalty 
Excited  me  to  treason :  Their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious,  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet' st  companions  in  the  world: — 
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The  benediction  of  these  covering  lieavens 

Full  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  wortliy 

To  inlay  heaven  with  atars. 

C^m.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'st. 

The  service,  that  you  tliree  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell' at :  I  lost  my  children ; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Hel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while. — 

This  gehtleniau,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true,  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Tour  younger  princely  son  ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hiiud 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Ct/m.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  ho  ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Ct/m.  O,  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?     Ne'er  mother 
]{ejoic'd  deliverance  more : — lilcss'd  may  you  be. 
That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
YovL  may  reign  in  them  now ! — O  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by  't. — O  my  gentle  brother. 
Have  we  thus  met  ?     O  never  say  hereafter. 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
"When  I  was  but  your  sister;  I  you  brothers. 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Ci/m.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Giii.  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 

Ci/m.  O  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  liear  all  through  ?   This  fierce  abridg- 
ment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where  ?  how  liv'd 

you  V 
And  when  came  you  to  ser\e  our  Eoman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with   your  brothers  ?    how  first  met 

them  ? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  co\irt  ?  and  whither  ?  These, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  Jiow  much  more,  should  be  demanded ; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies. 


From  chance  to  chance;   but  nor  the  time,  nor 

place. 
Will  serve  our  long  intergatories.     See, 
Posthiimus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy  ;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let 's  quit  this  ground, 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother ;  So  we  '11  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Bel. 

Imo.  Tou  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Ci/m.  All  o'erjoy'd, 

Save  these  in  bonds  ;  let  them  be  joyful  too. 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Ci/m.  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd ; — That  I  was  he. 
Speak,  lachimo  ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

Inch.  I  am  down  again  : 

\_Kneelinff. 
But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'beseech 

you. 
Which  I  so  often  owe  :  but,  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess. 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you :  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Oi/m.  Nobly  doom'd : 

We  '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law  ; 
Pardon  's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  Tou  holp  us,  sir. 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.  Tour  servant,  princes. — Otood  my  lord  of 
Home, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer :  As  I  slept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back, 
Appcar'd  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  I  w.^k'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
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I    Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it ;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus, 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Head,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Beads.']  when  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  him- 
self unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  he  embraced  by  a 
piece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be 
lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years  shall  after 
revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow;  then 
shall  Posthumus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and 
flourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp  ; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name. 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much  : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

\_To  Cym. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier:  which  mulier  I  divine. 
Is  this  most  constant  wife  ;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee :  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  :  who,  by  Belarius  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd  ;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 


SCENE  T, 

Cym.  WeU, 

My  peace  we  will  begin  : — And,  Cuius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen  ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish'd :  For  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessen'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanish'd  :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  C»sar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods  ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars  !  Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  oiu-  subjects.     Set  we  forward :  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together  :  so  through  Lud's  town  march  : 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we  '11  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. — 
Set  on  there  : — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace. 

\_Exeunt. 
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'   yuu  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frotcns :  our  Moods 
No  mure  obey  tlie  heuveits,  than  our  courtiers  ; 
Still  seem  us  does  the  kitty's. 
Tliis  passage  is  very  obscure,  the  sense  appears  to  be, 
our  bloods  and  dispositions  no  longer  are  influenced  by 
the  seasons,  but,  like  our  courtiers,  take  their  cue  from 
the  temper  of  the  king.     Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says  we  should 
omit  the  s  in  the  word  kings,  the  sense  is  then  certainly 
clearer. 

'  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself. 
My  praise,  however  great,  is  less  than,  or  within,  his 
merits. 

'  And  sear  up  my  cmbracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  ! 
To  sear  up,  is  strictly  to  close  up  with  burning,  and 
may  here  mean  to  solder  up  in  a  lead  coffin ;  some  of 
the  commentators  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  merely 
meant  to  close  up  in  grave  clothes,  or  otherwise. 

* O  disloyal  thing, 

2'hat  should'st  repair  my  youth  ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  aye  on  me .' 

This  passage  is  probably  corrupt;  for  Cymbeline  to 
say  that  his  daughter's  conduct  had  made  him  exactly 
one  year  older  would  be  ludicrous.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads : — 

Thou  heapest  many 
A  year's  age  on  me  ! 

And  Dr.  Johnson  alters  the  last  line  thus : — 
Years,  ages  on  me. 

'  And  did  avoid  a  puttock. 
A  puttock  is  a  mean  degenerate  species  of  hawk,  too 
worthless  to  deserve  training. 

"   Out  of  your  best  advice. 
Out  of  your  reflection  or  consideration. 

'  'Twere  a  paper  lost 

As  offer' d  mercy  is. 
The  meaning  a])pcars  to  be,  that  the  paper  is  to  the 
s])eaker  as  valuable  as  oflbred  mercy  to  a  condemned 
criminal,  and  that  the  loss  of  it  would  be  as  much  to  be 
regretted  as  the  loss  of  such  a  pardon. 

*  To  encounter  me  with  orisons. 
That  is,  meet  me  with  reciprocal  prayers. 

»    Ifords  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  good  deal  from  the  matter. 
Gives  rise  to  very  exaggerated  descriptions  of  him. 


'"  Rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard,  than  in 
my  every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  experiences. 
I'osthumus  admits  himself  to  have  been  a  presump- 
tuous young  man,  and  implies,  that  he  rather  studied  to 
avoid  conducting  himself  by  the  opinions  of  other  |>«ople, 
than  to  be  guided  by  their  experience. 

"  To  convince  the  honour  of  my  mittrest. 
To  convince  is  used  for  to  overcome. 

"  You  are  a  good  deal  abused. 
That  is,  deceived. 

"  Yuu  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser. 
Dr.  Warburton  reads — you  are  afraid,  &c.     Dr.  John- 
son interprets  it  thus — you  eire  a  friend  to  the  lady,  and 
therein  the  wiser,  as  you  will  not  expose  her  to  hazard. 

"   To  shift  his  beitig. 
That  is,  to  change  his  abode. 

"  And  the  twinn'd  stones 

Upon  the  number'd  beach. 
In  what  sense  can  the  beach  be  called  numbered? 
who  can  number  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore  ?   We  might 
read — 

Upon  th'  unnumber'd  beach, 

with  more  propriety.  Twinn'd  stones,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  do  not  understand,  but  twinn'd  shells,  or  pairs  of  shells, 
are  very  common.  The  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  are  so 
much  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  that  twinned  may 
mean  as  like  as  twins. 

'•  He 


Is  strange  and  peevish. 
Strange  is  shy,  or  backward ;  peevish  may  be  used  in 
its  modern   acceptation   as   in'ilable,   but   it  anciently 
meant  silly. 

"    What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

What  is  it  that  at  once  incites  you  to  speak  and  re- 
strains you  from  it  ?  what  is  it  that  you  seem  anxious  to  ' 
utter  and  yet  withhold. 

"  And  fastened  to  an  empery. 

That  is  allied  to  royalty ;  empery  is  an  obsolete  word 
which  signified  sovereign  command. 

"   With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  men  ctffcrs  yield. 
That  is,  with  strumpets  hired  with  the  pension  which 
you   allow   your   husband.     It  would  appear  that  the 
ladies  of  pleasure  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  often  went 
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habited   as   young  men,  hence,  probably,  the  name  of 
tomboy.     In  W.  Warren's  Nurcerie  of  Names,  1581  : — 

She  comes  not  unto  Bacchus'  feastes, 

Or  Flora's  routes  by  night. 
Like  tomboyes,  such  as  live  in  Rome 

For  every  knave's  delight. 

^  Being  strange,  i.e.,  being  a  stranger. 
2'  Whtti  I  kissed  the  jack  upon  an  up-cast,  to  be  hit  away  ! 
He  is  describing  a  game  at  bowLs.  The  jack  is  the 
small  bowl  at  which  the  others  are  aimed;  he  who 
throws  the  nearest  to  it  wins.  To  kiss  the  jack  is  an 
expression  denoting  a  state  of  great  advantage  in  the 
game. 

'^  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool. 
A  poor  quibble  is  intended  on  the  word  rank  in  the 
preceding  speech. 

^  And  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comh  on. 
The  intention  of  the  speaker  is  to  call  Cloten  a  cox- 
comb ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  cap  worn  by  a  fool  or  jester 
having  on  it  a  comb  like  a  cock's. 

^   Under  these  windows,  i.e.  her  eyelids. 

^  — —  She  hath  been  reading  lute 


—  2'he7i  if  you  can, 


Tfie  tale  of  Tereus. 
Tereus  and  Progne  is  the  second   tale   in  A   Petite 
Palace  of  Pettie  his  Pleasure,  printed  in  quarto,  1576. 
The  same  tale  is  related  in  Gower's  poem,  De  Confeasione. 
Amantis,  and  in  Ovid's  3Ietamorphoses. 

^  One,  two,  three, — Time,  time. 
Mr.  Malone  has  very  truly  observed  that  Shakspere 
is  hardly  ever  exact  in  his  computation  of  time.  Just 
before  Imogen  went  to  sleep,  she  asked  her  attendant 
what  hour  it  was,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  almost 
midniglit.  Immediately  after  she  has  fallen  asleep, 
lachimo  comes  from  the  trunk,  and  the  present 
soliloquy  cannot  have  occupied  more  than  a  few 
minutes  j  yet  we  are  now  told  that  it  is  three  o'clock. 

^  His  steeds  to  ivater  at  those  springs 
On  chalic'd flowers  that  lies. 

A  poetical  allusion  to  the  morning  sun  drying  up  the 
dew  which  lies  in  the  cups  of  flowers.  We  should 
read  lie  instead  of  lies  in  the  last  line,  hut  inaccuracies 
of  this  character  are  frequent  in  our  poet's  writings,  and 
in  this  instance,  we  cannot  rectify  the  grammar  without 
spoiling  the  rhyme. 

^  If 'twere  made 


Comparative  for  your  virtues. 
If  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a  compensation  adequate 
to  your  deserving ;  a  reward  for  merit. 

*  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool. 
That  is,  haunted  by  a  fool  as  by  a  sprighl. 

"'  Statist,  i.e.  statesman. 

^'  To  their  approvers,  i.e.  to  those  who  try  them. 
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Be  pale. 

That  is,  if  you  can  be  patient;  forbear  to  flush  your 
cheek  with  rage. 

^  Thefam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot  fortune  .')  to  master  Ccesur's  sword. 
Shakspere  has  here  transferred  to  Cassibelan  an 
adventure  which  happened  to  his  brother  Nennius. 
"  The  same  historic,"  says  Holinshed,  "  also  maketh 
mention  of  Nennius,  brother  to  CassiLellane,  who  in 
fight  happened  to  get  Cffisar's  sword  fastened  in  his 
shield,  by  a  blow  which  Ca;sar  stroke  at  him.  But 
Nennius  died  within  fifteen  dayes  after  the  battel, 
of  the  hurt  received  at  Cajsar's  hand,  although  after 
he  was  hurt,  he  slew  Labienus,  one  of  the  Koman 
tribunes." 

^  I  am  perfect,  i.e.  I  am  well  informed. 

^  Wluit  false  Italian 

As  poisonous  tongu'd,  as  handed. 
In  the  time  of  Shakspere,  the  practice  of  poisoning 
was  very  common  in  Italy,  and  the  art  carried  t     great 
perfection  by  certain  villanous  physicians. 

^  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  art. 
That  is,  art  thou  a  confederate  or  accomplice.     So  in 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Leontes  says  of  Hermione  ; — 

More,  she  's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her. 

''  /  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 
That  is,  I  am  ignorant  of,  or  unpractised  in  the  arts 
of  murder. 

*'  Say  and  speak  thick. 
Crowd  one  word  upon  another  as  fast  as  possible ; 
speak  rapidly,  even  "  to  the  smothering  of  the  sense." 

"  A  franklin's  housewife. 
A   franklin   is,  literally,  a  freeholder,  with  a    small 
estate,  neither  villain  nor  vassal. 

*"  That  giants  may  jet  through 


And  keej)  their  impious  turbands  on. 
The   idea   of    a    giant   was,   among    the   readers   of 
romances,  always  confounded  with  that  of  a  Saracen. 

*'  Micher,  than  doing  nothiyig  for  a  babe. 
This  is  evidently  a  corruption.  Sir  T.  Hamner  sub- 
stitutes the  word  bribe  for  that  of  babe,  and  Dr.  War- 
burton  reads  bauble,  that  is,  vain  titles  of  honour  gained 
by  an  idle  attendance  at  court.  Dr.  Johnson  proposes 
to  read  brabe,  and  says  that  Brabium  is  a  badge  of 
honour,  or  any  thing  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity. 

"  To  stride  a  limit,  i.e.  to  overpass  his  bound. 

"■1 Some  jay  of  Italy, 


Whose  mother  was  her  painting. 
Some  abandoned  woman  made  by  art,  the  creature 
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not  of  nature,  but  of  painting.     In  AlFii  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  wc  Imve  a  similar  expression  : — 

Whose  juilgmpnts  are 

Mere  fttthers  of  their  garments. 

" When  thou  shall  he  diseily'd  lit/  her 

That  jiow  Ihmi  tir'et  on. 
That  is,  when  you  shall  be  satiated  by  her  who  now 
attracts  you.     A  hawk  is  said  to  tire  upon  that  which 
she  peeks ;  from  tirer,  French. 

W  Now,  if  you  could  hear  a  mind 

Hark  as  your  fortune  is. 
To  wear  a  dark  mind,  is  to  carry  a  mind  impenetrable 
to  the  search  of  others.     Darkness,  ap])lied  to  the  mind 
is  secrecy ;  applied  to  the  fortune  is  obscurity. 

'"   Wherein  yoti  are  happy. 
That  is,  in  what  you  are  accomplished. 

*'  Madam,  all  joy  bofal  your  grace,  and  you. 
This  is  but  a  senseless  repetition,  we  should  read  hit 
grace   and   you  ;    or  your   grace   and  yours,  i.e.,  your 
kindred. 

«"  May 

T%ia  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day. 
May  his  grief  to-night  urge  him    to    some   act    of 
premature  destruction,  so  that  he  may  never  see  the 
morrow. 

"  And  that  she  luith  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman. 

The  passage  is  rendered  obscure  by  its  brevity,  but 
Cloten  means  to  say  that,  she  has  all  accomplishments 
more  exquisite  than  any  lady,  than  all  ladies,  than  all 
womankind. 

'"  Then  had  my  ]>riz6 

Seen  less  ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee.  Posthumus. 
If  these  youths  nad  been  my  brothers  I  should  not  be 
heir  to  the  throne,  not  so  great  a  prize  as  I  now  am,  but 
more  the  equal  of  my  husband. 

"  rd  change  my  sex  to  he  cumpaniim  with  them, 
Sincf  Leouatus' false. 
Mr.  Mason  would  read — is  false,  but  this   addition 
clogs  the  metre.     Shakspere,  who  takes  many  freedoms 
in  this  way,  doubtless  used  the  yfori  false  tor  falsehood, 
or  want  of  faith. 

f<2 And  to  you  the  tribunes, 

I'or  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission. 
That  is,  he  commands  the  commission  to  be  given  to 
the  tribunes,  arms  them  with  his  authority  to  raise  the 
levy. 


"  This  imjierseceranl  thing. 
Sir  T.  Hanmcr  reads  ill-persererant,  but  impersevarant 
J  may  mean  no  more  than  pcrsevcrantj  like  I'mbosomed, 
\  tmpassioned,  I'mmasked. 

j  "   Thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  Ihy  face. 

\  It  could  not  injure  or  annoy  Posthumus  to  have  hi? 

I  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  his  face  after  he  was  dead. 

(  We  should  read  before  her  face,  i.e.  Imogen's. 

"  But  his  jovial  face. 
Jovial  face  here  signifies  not  a  merry  but  a  noble  face, 

such  a  one  as  belongs  to  Jove. 

*  Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  deviL 
Perhaps  we  should  read  irreligious  devil,  but  irreguloui 
may  be  a  word  of  Shakspere's  own  coinage,  intended  for 
lawless,  licentious. 

"  I  fast  and  prayed. 
Fast  is  here  improperly  used  for  fasted. 

*•  Richard  du  Champ. 
The  use  of  this  name  to  denominate  an  ancient  Briton 
is  one  of  the  numerous  anachronisms  which  occur  in  this 
play.  In  the  fifth  act  Cymbeline  is  made  to  knight 
Bellarius  and  his  sons  on  the  field  of  battle  by  dubbing 
them  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  middle  age*. 

*•  Come  nrjM  him. 
That  is,  raise  him  in  your  arms. 

'"  Even  to  the  note  of  the  king, 
I  will  so  distinguish  myself  that  the  king  shall  re- 
mark it. 

"'   I'ea,  bloody  cloth,  Fll  keep  thee. 
This  bloody  cloth   is   the   token   of  Imogen's  death, 
which  in  the  foregoing  act  Pisanio  had  determined  to 
send. 

"  The  country  base. 

A  rustic  game  called  prison-bars,  or  prisonert-bat*, 

"  In  n  silly  habit. 
Silly  is  simple  or  rustic. 

*•  Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 
Tenantius  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline.     According 
to  some  authorities  Tenantius  paid  to  Rome  the  tribute 
stipulated  by  Cassibclan ;  but  other  accounts  say  that 
he  refused  it,  and  warred  against  the  Romans. 

"  And  cloys  his  beak. 
Perhaps  we   should  read  claws  his  beak,  which  is  « 
frequent  action  with  hawks  and  eagles. 

"  I  never  saw  one  so  prone;  i.e.  so  forward. 
"  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  f 
This  delirious  agitation ;  the  staggers  is  a  disease  of 
j  the  horse,  resembling  apoplexy. 

H.  T. 
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IN  Coriolanus,  Julius  Ccesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleapatra,  the  Eoman  tragedies  of  Shakspere,  the  poet 

introduces  Ms  readers  to  a  new  mode  of  life  and  feeling ;  times  past  are  revivified,  the  heroes  of  the 

elder  ages  of  the  world  recalled  from  their  oblivious  graves,  ruined  cities  rebuilt,  and  Eome,  in  all 

its  ancient  glory,  with  its  palaces,  columns,  and  statues,  its  walks  and  fountains,  its  patricians  and 

its  people,  appear  as  on  some  magic  orb  before  us.     The  busy  hum  of  life  is  over  all,  and  the  heroes 

of  Plutarch  seem  to  live  and  breathe  again ;  and  we  analyze  their  actions  and  penetrate  their  motives, 

as  critically  as  if  they  were  no  more  remote  from  us  than  Cromwell  or  Napoleon.      The  great  poet 

throws  a  bridge  over  time,  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  antiquity ;  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 

Shakspere's  Eoman  dramas  ;  he  has  given  us  better  and  fur  more  accurate  pictures  of  life  in  the  eternal 

city— 

"  That  sat  on  her  seven  hills 
And  from  her  throne  of  beauty  ruled  the  world." 

Than  he  has  done  of  the  early  history  of  his  own  country.  Coriolanus,  Antony,  Brutus,  Ctesar,  and 
Cassius,  are  all  poetical  Daguerreotypes,  in  which  it  is  almost  difficult  to  say  whether  poetry  or  history 
are  most  indebted  to  our  bard. 

Coriolanus  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  least  interesting  of  the  three  tragedies  I  have  named ;  it 
displays  less  variety  of  character  than  is  contained  in  Julius  Cteaar,  and  less  beauty  and  poetry  than 
the  story  of  the  Eoman  Antony  and  his  voluptuous  Egyptian  Queen.  It  has  been  highly  popular  in 
the  present  age,  certainly,  but  that  is  partially  attributable  to  the  excellence  of  the  late  Johii  Kemble 
in  the  character  of  the  unbending  Marcius,  whose  perfect  identification  of  himself  with  it,  made 
this  tragedy  attractive  at  the  theatre ;  and  has,  since  his  time,  roused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  other 
tragedians,  who  have  courted  comparison  with  Kemble  in  a  character  for  which  nature  had  eminently 
fitted  him.  The  character  of  Marcius  is  unamiable  almost  to  repulsiveness ;  his  stern  and  tyrannical 
disposition  is  shewn  on  his  first  entrance,  when,  because  the  starved  citizens  complain  of  hunger, 
and  presume  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  their  governors,  he  exclaims,'  had  he  permission,  he 
would  slay  as  many  of  them  as  would  make  a  heap  as  high  as  he  could  hurl  his  lance.  He  is  praised 
constantly  in  the  play,  but  surely  the  poet  never  wished  to  excite  our  sympathy  for  this  insolent  and 
unfeeling  man,  but  rather  intended  to  show  that  such  a  nature  could  not  live  in  peace  with  men  of 
any  order.  He  wishes  to  slay  the  people,  because  they  offend  the  patricians ;  then  he  would  destroy 
the  patricians,  because  they  have  offended  him ;  and  that  he  may  execute  his  hate  on  Eome,  having 
fled  to  the  Volcians,  who  protect  and  honour  him,  he  finally  quarrels  with  them.  He  has  no  patriotism, 
but  a  mere  selfish  love  of  glory  ;  he  is  the  mercenary  of  his  own  feelings,  and  fights  for  or  against 
Eome,  as  it  offends  or  pleases  him.  It  is  himself  he  worships,  not  his  country  or  his  kind;  "  being 
moved,  he  will  uot  spare  to  gird  the  gods."  His  love  to  his  mother  arises  from  the  similarity  of 
their  natures,  and  because  she  is  as  haughty  and  arrogant  as  he.  Meuenius  truly  says,  "  there  is 
no  more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger;"  the  only  act  of  kindness  which  he  does, 
is  to  beg  the  freedom  of  the  poor  Volcian  at  whose  house  he  had  lodged ;  but  even  this  grace  he 
mars  by  forgetting  the  name  of  the  man  whom  he  would  benefit.  His  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
common  people  is  more  than  he  can  give  utterance  to ;  in  his  language  they  are  rats,  crows,  curs, 
and  the  "  musty  superfluity"  of  the  city.  He  would  govern  them  most  absolutely,  pluck  out  their 
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"  niultitudinoua  tongue,"   and  take  from  them  all  political  power.      The  tribune,  Brutus,  reprovea 

him  justly,  by  saying : — 

You  speak  o'  the  people 
As  if  you  were  a  goil  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  intirmity. 

He  would  realize  despotism  in  its  most  hateful  shape,  and  looks  upon  the  people  as  a  mass  of  bones 
and  muscles,  born  only  to  toil  and  be  despised. 

Such  a  man  is  unfit  for  peace :  he  is  a  brand  in  the  hands  of  those  who  lead  him  :  his  actions 
ire  the  death  of  order — 

Before  him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  liim  he  leaves  tears." 

By  blood  lie  flourishes,  and  in  blood  he  falls. 

Coleridge  says — "  This  play  illustrates  the  wonderfully  philosophic  impartiality  of  Shakspere's 
politics."  The  poet,  however,  shows  himself  something  of  an  aristocrat,  both  here  and  in  Julius 
Caesar.  He  seems  to  entertain  a  contempt  for  the  common  order  of  people,  and  places  them  in  a 
very  ridiculous  light.  The  citizens  are  made  mere  creatures  of  fear  and  contradiction,  wafted  about 
by  every  wind,  and  won  by  every  suppliant.  More  stress  is  laid  on  the  folly  of  the  plebeii  than  on 
the  vices  of  the  patricians  ;  and  if  history  has  recorded  the  former  as  fickle,  it  has  not  left  the  latter 
stainless.  Their  courage  and  self-denial  sometimes  made  thera  regarded  as  demi-gods,  but  their  vices 
sunk  them  below  the  brutes.  The  Roman  satirists  give  pictures  of  life  in  the  great  city  which  fill 
modern  readers  with  disgust  and  loathing.  Shakspere  laughs  at  the  people ;  but  if  he  intended 
Coriolanus  to  represent  the  principle  of  aristocracy,  he  places  that  in  no  very  attractive  light. 

Some  apologists  for  the  turbulent  cliaracter  of  Marcius  have  been  found  who  urge  the  prejudices 
he  had  derived  from  birth  and  education ;  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune ;  and 
because  that,  in  his  day,  there  were  no  connecting  links  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  by 
which  they  might  become  known  to  and  respect  each  other;  but  these  excuses  fall  very  short  of  a 
reasonable  defence  of  his  haughtiness. ' 

Volumnia,  also,  has  been  much  praised  as  a  noble  character;  but  she  possesses  too  much  of  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  her  son,  though  his  nature  is  certainly  softened  in  her :  she  is  an  Amazonian 
scold,  that  holds  the  lives  of  the  Eoman  citizens  in  less  estimation  than  a  mere  whim  of  her  son's ; 
when  they  have  irritated  him,  she  wishes  tliat  tliey  may  all  hang  and  burn  too.  She  has  more  expc. 
rience  and  wisdom  than  he ;  and  though  she  despises  and  hates  the  people  as  much,  she  truly  vaunts 
she  has  a  brain  "  that  leads  her  use  of  anger  to  better  advantage."  The  softer  claracter  of  Virgilia 
shows  pale  beside  her,  but  it  is  far  more  pleasing ;  the  sound  of  flutes  is  sweeter  than  the  clang  of 
trumpets ;  and  the  tender  solicitude  of  the  wife  more  interesting  than  the  stately  ambition  of  the 
mother. 

Menenius  is  something  between  a  patrician  and  a  buffoon ;  his  connexions  are  aristocratic,  but 
his  sympathies  are  witli  the  people :  out  of  his  love  for  Coriolanus  he  becomes  his  parasite,  and  is,  in 
the  end,  treated  by  that  proud  and  selfish  man  with  insolence  and  ingratitude.  His  application  of  the 
fable  of  the  belly  and  its  members  to  the  mutiny  of  the  citizens  is  apt  enough  ;  but  we  see  that,  after 
all,  he  loves  the  poor  rogues  whom  he  traduces.  His  great  objects  of  abuse  are  the  tribunes;  but 
they  show  far  more  sense  than  he :  they  were  chosen  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  ;  and  in 
opposing  Coriolanus  in  his  attempt  at  arbitrary  power,  they  but  performed  their  duty.  To  have  done 
less,  would  have  proved  them  unworthy  of  tiieir  great  trust. 

This  tragedy,  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  comprehends  a  period  of  about  four  years,  commencing  with 
the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  262,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Coriolanus, 
A.u.o.  266."  It  is  attributed  to  the  year  1608  or  '9,  and  the  historical  events  are  copied  with  singular 
fidelity,  and  even  some  of  the  language  borrowed  from  The  Life  of  Coriolanus,  in  Plutai-ch. 
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PERSONS     REPRESENTED. 


Caitts  Mabcitjs  Cobiolanus,  a  Roman  Patrician. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  bc.  4  ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  8 ;  sc.  9.  Act  II. 
BC.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.  Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2;  sc.  3.  Act  TV. 
sc.  1;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.      Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  5. 

CoMiNUS,  the  Soman  Oeneral. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  9.    Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.    Act 
III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  i  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Titus  'LkTiri\s&,  joined  with  Cominiua  in  the 
Command. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  j  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5  ;   sc.  7;  sc.  9.      Act  II. 
sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Menenius  Agkippa,  Friend  to  Coriolauus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.  Act  III. 
sc.  1  ;  so.  2  J  sc.  3.  Act  IV.  sc.  1  j  sc.  2  j  sc.  0.  Act  V. 
sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4. 

SiciNius  VELTTirs,  a  Tribune  of  the  People. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2;  sc.  3.  Act  III. 
sc.  1  i  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  8c.  2  ;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  so.  4. 

Junius  Beutus,  also  a  Tribune. 

Appears,  Act.  I.  sc.  1.    Act.  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.    Act  III. 
sc.  1  i  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  2  j  sc.  C.     Act  V.  sc.  1 

TouNG  Maecius,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

NiCAUOB,  a  Roman  in  the  service  of  the  Volcians. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

A  Roman  IIeeald. 

Apjyears,  Act  II.  sc.  1, 


TuLLUS  AuriDius,  Oeneral  of  the  Voices. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  8  ;  sc.  10.     Act  IV.  sc.  5 ;  sc.  7. 
Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  7. 

CoNspiEATOBS  with  Aufidius. 

[Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Adeian,  a  Volcian  Citizen. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Two  Volcian  Guaeds, 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

VoLUMNiA,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 

4ppea'"*,  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Actll.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  2.    Act  IV. 
sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  3  j    sc.  4. 

ViEOiLiA,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V. 

sc.  2  ;  sc.  4. 

Valeeia,  Friend  to  Virgilla. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V. 
sc.  3  ;  sc.  4. 

Soman  and  Volcian  Senators,  Patricians  and  Sol- 
diers, Ladies,  uJSdiles,  Lictors,  Citizens,  Messen- 
gers, Servants,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE. — Partly  in  Rome,  and  partly  in  the  Ter^ 
ritories  of  the  Volcians  and  Antiates. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Eonie.     A  Street. 

Knter  a  Company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  with  Staves, 
Clubs,  and  other  Weapons. 

1st  Cit.  Before  we  proceed  aiiy  further,  Lear  me 
speak. 

Cit.  Speak,  speak.  [Several  speaking  at  once. 

1st  Cit.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  thau 
to  famish  ? 

Cit.  liesolved,  resolved. 

1st  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Morcius  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

Cit.  We  know  't,  we  know  't. 

1st  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  '11  have  com  at 
our  own  price.     Is  't  a  verdict  ? 

Cit.  No  uiore  talking  ou  't ;  let  it  be  done : 
away,  away. 

2nd  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1st  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the 
patricians,  good:  What  authority  surfeits  on, 
would  relieve  us ;  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the 
superfluity,  while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might 
guess,  they  relieved  us  humanely  ;  but  they  think, 
we  are  too  dear :  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the 
object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  parti- 
cularize their  abundance  ;  our  sufTerancc  is  a  gain 
to  them. — Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere 
we  become  rakes  :  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this 
in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2nd  Cit.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius  ? 

Cit.  Against  him  first ;  he  'a  a  very  dog  to  the 
commonalty. 

2nd  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done 
for  his  country  ? 

1st  Cit.  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to 
give  him  good  report  for  't,  but  that  he  pays  him- 
self with  being  proud. 

2nd  Cit.  Nay,  but  spoak  not  maliciously. 

1st.  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done 
famously,  he  did  it  to  that  end :  though  soft  con- 
scicnc'd  men  can  be  content  to  say,  it  was  for  his 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be 


partly  proud ;  whiuh  he  ia,  even  to  the  altitude  of 
his  virtue. 

2nd  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  bis  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  him  :  You  must  in  no  way  say, 
he  is  covetous. 

1st  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of 
accusations  ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in 
repetition.  [^Shouts  within.^  What  shouts  are 
these  ?  The  other  side  o'  the  city  ia  risen  :  Why 
stay  we  prating  here  ?  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  Come,  come. 

1st  Cit.  Soft;  who  comes  here  ? 

Unter  Menenius  Aoriffa. 

2nd  Cit.  Worthy  Meneuius  Agrippa;  one  that 
bath  always  loved  the  people. 

1st  Cit.  He  's  one  honest  enough ;  'Would,  all 
the  rest  were  so  ! 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand  ? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter  ?  Speak,  I  pray 
you. 

1st  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the 
senate ;  they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what 
wo  intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em  in 
deeds.  They  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths ; 
they  shall  know,  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.    Why,   masters,    my  good  friends,  mine 
honest  neighbours. 
Will  you  uudo  yourselves  ? 

1st  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  us  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Boman  state  ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment :  For  the  dearth, 
Tlie  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Y'oiir  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.     Alack, 
You  arc  transported  by  calamity 
Thillier  where  more  attends  you  ;  and  you  sLindcr 
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The  helms   o'  the   state,    who    care   for   you  like 

fathers, 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1st  at.  Care  for  us! — True,  indeed! — They 
ne'er  cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and 
their  store-houses  crammed  with  grain  ;  make  edicts 
for  usury,  to  support  usurers  :  repeal  d.aUy  any 
wholesome  act  established  against  the  rich  ;  and 
provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain  up 
and  restrain  the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up, 
they  -will ;  and  there 's  all  the  love  they  bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale  ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale  't  a  little  more.^ 

1st  Cit.  Well,  I  '11  hear  it,  sir  :  yet  you  must  not 
think  to  fob  oif  our  disgrace  with  a  tale  :  but,  an  't 
please  you,  deliver. 

Men.    There  was  a  time  when   all  the  body's 
members 
Eebell'd  against  the  belly  ;  thus  accus'd  it ; — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  inactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  the  other  instru- 

ments'' 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate,^  did  minister 
TJnto  the  appetite  and  aifection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered, — 

1st  Cit.  "Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smile, 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile. 
As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1st  Cit.                     Tour  belly's  answer :  WTiat ! 
The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they 

Men.  Wli.at  then  ? — 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks  ! — what  then  ?    what 
then  ? 

1st  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant   belly  be  re- 
strain'd, 

Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, 
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Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

1st  Cit.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain, 
What  could  the  belly  answer  ? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you ; 

If  you  '11  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little,) 
Patience,  a  while,  you  '11  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

1st  Cit.  Tou  are  long  about  it. 

Meti.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd. 
"  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon  :  and  fit  it  is  ; 
Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body  :  But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — to  the  seat  o'  the 

brain ; 
And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live  ;  And  though  th.at  all  at  once, 
Tou,  my  good  friends,"  (this  says  the  belly,)  mark 
me, — 

1st  Cit.  Ay,  sir;  well,  well. 

Men.  "  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each ; 
Tet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran."    What  say  you  to  't  ? 

1st  Cit.  It  was  an  answer  :  How  apply  you  this  ? 

Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members  :  For  examine 
Their   counsels,   and    their    cares ;     digest    things 

rightly, 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common ;  you  shall  find, 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  from  yourselves. — What  do  you  think  ? 
Tou,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

1st  Cit.  I  the  great  toe  ?  Whj'  the  great  too  ? 

Men.  For  that  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  ba'^pst, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood,  to  run 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — - 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs  ; 
Home  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
The  one  side  must  have  bale.* — IIail,noble  Marcius! 

Unter  Caitjs  MARCirs. 

Mar.  Thanks. — What's  the  matter,  you  dissen- 
tious  roKue."!, 
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That  rubbing  tlie  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1st  Git.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  lie  tliat  will  give  good  words  to  Ihoc,  will 
Hatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you 

curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war?  the  one  affrights  you, 
The  otiuT  makes  you  proud.     Ho  that  trusts  you, 
Whore  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  ; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is, 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.'    Who  deserves  great- 
ness, 
Deserves  your  hate :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  load, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye!  Trust 

ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.     What's  the  mat- 
ter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another  ? — What 's  their  seek- 
ing ? 
Men.  For  corn  at  their  own  rates  ;  whereof,  they 
say, 
Tlie  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  'em  !  They  say  P 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What 's  done  i'  the  Capitol :  who  's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines :  side  factions,  and 

give  out 
Conjectural  marriages  ;  making  parties  strong, 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking. 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.     They  say,  there  'a  grain 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth,^ 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartor'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  1  could  pick  my  lance.'' 

Men.  Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  persua- 
ded; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion. 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.      But,  I  beseech 

you, 
What  says  the  other  troop  P 
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Mar.  They  are  dissoiv'd  :  Hang  'em  ! 

They  said  they  were  an-hungry  ;  sighed  forth  pro- 
verbs ; — 
That,  hunger  broke  stone  walls  ;  that,  dogs  must 

eat; 
That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that,  the  gods 

sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only  : — With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;  which  being  an- 

swer'd, 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity,* 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)  they  threw  their 

caps 
As  they  would  hang  them   on  the  horns  o'  the 

moon, 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

Men.  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar.     Five   tribunes,    to   defend   their   vulgar 

wisdoms. 
Of  their  own  choice :  One 's  Junius  Brutus, 
Siciniua  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof 'd  the  city, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrections  arguing. 

Men.  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Go,  got  you  home,  you  fragments ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where 's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
'Mar.  Here:  What 's  the  matter  f 

Mess.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 
Mar.  I  am  glad  on 't ;  then  we  shall  have  means 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity : — See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  CoMiTfius,  Titus  Labtics,  and  other   Se- 
nators;  JuNfirs  Bkutus,  an<i  Sicixius  Velutus. 

1st  Sen.  Marcius,  'tis  true,  that  you  have  latclj 
told  us ; 
The  Voices  are  in  arms.* 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to  't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility : 
And  were  1  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  tho  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I  'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 
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Ist  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Mari-ius, 

Atteud  upon  Comiiiius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is  ; 

And  I  am  constant. — Titus  Lartiua,  tliou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  TuUus'  face: 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand' st  out  ? 

Tit.  No,  Caius  Marcius  ; 

I  '11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other, 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred ! 

1*'^  Sen.  Tour  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where,  I 
know, 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Lead  you  on : 

Follow,  Cominius  ;  we  must  follow  you ; 
Eight  worthy  you  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Lartius ! 

Isi  Sen.  Hence !  to  your  homes,  be  gone. 

l^To  the  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow : 

The  Voices  have  much  com ;  take  these  rats  thither, 
To  gnaw  their  gamers  : — Worshipful  mutineers, 
Tour  valour  puts  well  forth  :  pray,  follow. 

[Hxeunt    Senators,    Com.,    Mae.,    Tit.,   and 
Mex.     Citizens  steal  away. 

Sic    Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Sru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.    When  we   were   chosen   tribunes   for  the 
people, 

Sru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes  ? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  tauntje. 

liru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the 
gods.^" 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Sru.  The  present  wars  devour  him  :  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

Sic.  Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon :  But  I  do  wonder, 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Sm.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims  — 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd, — cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  "  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  1" 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well. 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Gominius.^ 
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Sm.  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though    Marcius    eam'd    them  not ;    and  all   his 

faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let 's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  wliat  fashion, 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action.    • 

Bru.  Let 's  along.         [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Corioli.     T/ie  Senate-House. 

Enter  Ttjllxis  AtrFiDius,  and  certain  Senators. 

1st  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels, 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Avf.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

What  ever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state, 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  ?     'Tis  not  four  days  gone, 
Since  I  heard  thence ;   these   are   the   words :    I 

think, 
I  have  the  letter  here  ;  yes,  here  it  is  :         [Meads. 
"  They  have  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
AVTiether  for  east,  or  west :  The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  people  mutinous :  and  it  is  rumour' d, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  yo;u,) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  'tis  bent :  most  likely,  'tis  for  you : 
Consider  of  it." 

1st  Sen.  Our  army's  in  the  field: 
We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Anf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  foUy, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves ;  which  in  the 

hatching, 
It  scem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery. 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was. 
To  take  in  many  towns,^"  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Sl-.ould  know  we  were  afoot. 

2nd  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands : 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army  ;  but,  I  think,  you  '11  find 
They  have  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

All/.  O,  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more. 
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Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hithcrwnrd.     I  leave  your  honours. 
]f  wo  and  Caius  Mareius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  b(!tween  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  cau  do  uo  more. 

All.  The  f^ods  assist  you  I 

A7tf.  And  keep  3'our  honours  safe  ! 

1st  Sen.  Earewell. 

2nd  Sen.  Farewell. 

All.  Farewell.  ^^Hxeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Mareius' 
ITouse. 

Enter  A^'olumxia.,  and  Vieoilta  :   Thnj  sit  down 
on  two  low  Stools,  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  froclicr  rejoice  in  that 
absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  em- 
bracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would  show  most 
love.  When  yet  ho  was  but  tender-bodied,  and 
the  only  son  of  my  womb ;  when  youth  with 
comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way  ;  when,  for  a 
day  of  king's  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not  sell 
him  an  hour  from  her  bi^holding ;  I, — considering 
how  honour  would  become  such  a  person  ;  that  it 
was  no  better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  the 
wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir, — was  pleased  to 
let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find 
fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him  ;  from  whence 
ho  returned,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I  tell 
thee,  daughter,- — I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first 
hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first 
seeing  he  had  proved  liimself  a  man. 

Vir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam  P 
how  then  ? 

Vol.  Then  his  good  report  should  hare  been  my 
son  ;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.     Hear  me 

I^^profess  sincerely  : — Had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each  in 
Hpiny  love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and 
my  good  Mareius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously 
surfeit  out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Qent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  risit 

you. 
Vir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  -to  retire  my- 
self. 
Voh  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
^Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  liusbond's  drum  ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair  ; 


* 


As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Voices  shunning  him  : 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
"  Come  on,  you  cowards,  you  were  got  in  fenr. 
Though  you  wore  bom   in  Komes"    His  bloody 

brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  (joes  ; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that 's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow !  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man. 
Than  gilt  his  trophy  :  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending. — Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  \^Exit  Gent. 

Vir.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius ! 

Vol.  He  '11  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

lie-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her 
Usher. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam, 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val,  How  do  you  both  P  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What,  are  you  sewing  here  P  A  fine  spot, 
in  good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son  ? 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyship  j  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  schoolmaster. 

Val.  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  I  '11  swear, 
'tis  a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon 
him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  ho  has 
such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run 
after  a  gilded  butterfly  ;  and  when  ho  caught  it,  he 
let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it  again ;  and  over  and 
ovtr  he  comes,  and  up  again  ;  catched  it  again:  or 
whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did 
so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how  h« 
mammocked  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  tnoods. 

Val.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack,  madam.i* 

Val.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  mnst 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  after- 
noon. 

Vir.  No,  good  motlam  ;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors ! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I  will  not 
over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the 
wars. 

Val.  Fye,  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
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ably ;  Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit 
her  with  my  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir.  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want 
love. 

Val.  You  would  be  another  Penelope  :  yet,  they 
say,  all  the  yarn  she  spun,  in  Ulysses'  absence,  did 
but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come ;  I  would,  your 
cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you 
might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come,  you  shall 
go  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I 
will  not  forth. 

Val.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me  ;  and  I  '11  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir.  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you  ;  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir.  Indeed,  madam  ? 

Val.  In  earnest,  it's  true  ;  I  heard  a  senator  gpeak 
it.  Thus  it  is  : — The  Voices  have  an  army  forth  ; 
agaiust  whom  Corainius  the  general  is  gone,  with 
one  part  of  our  Eoman  power :  your  lord,  and  Titus 
Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city  Corioli ; 
they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief 
wars.  This  is  true,  on  mine  honour  ;  and  so,  I 
pray,  go  with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam  ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  she  will 
but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Val.  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would : — Fare  you 
well  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady.  —  Pr'ythee, 
VirgUia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  go 
along  with  us. 

Vir.  No :  at  a  word,  madam ;  indeed,  I  must 
not.     I  wish  you  much  mirth.  v 

Val.  Well,  then  farewell.  l^Ej;eunt. 

SCENE  lY.—Jiefore  Corioli. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Maecius,  Tittjs 
Labtitjs,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a 
Messenger. 

Mar.  Yonder  comes  news  : — A  wager,  they  have 

met. 
Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mar.  'Tia  done. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 
Mess.  They  lie  in  view;  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet. 
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Lart.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mar.  I 'U  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  I'll  nor  sell,  nor  give  him :  lend  you 
him,  I  wUl, 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 
Mar.  How  far  oft'  lie  these  armies  ? 
Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and  they 
ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work  ; 
That  we   with   smoking  swords   may  march   from 

hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends  ! — Come,  blow  thy  blast. 

They  sound  a  Parley.     Enter,  on  the  Walls,  some 
Senators,  and  Others. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

1«^  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than 
he. 
That  'a  leaaer  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  druma 

{^Alarums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  :    We  '11  break  our 

walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  our  gates, 
Which  yet  aeem  shut,  we  have  but  plun'd  with 

rushes ; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[^Other  Alarums. 
There  is  Aufidius ;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders, 
ho! 

The  Voices  enter  and  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come,  on  my 

fellows  ; 
He  that  retires,  I  '11  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  age. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  fighting. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  Trenches. 
He-enter  Mahcics. 

Mar.  All  tlie  contagion  of  the  south  light  on 

jou,  ■ 
You   shames   of  Rome !    you   herd   of — Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er  ;  that  you  mav  be  abhorr'd 
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Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !     Ton  souls  of  geeae, 
That  boiir  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat  ?     Pluto  and 

hell ! 
All  hurt  behind  ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agtied  fear !     Mend,  and  charge 

home. 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I  '11  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you :    look  to  't :   Come  on ; 
If  you  '11  stand  fast,  we  '11  beat  them  to  their  wives. 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  Alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re- 
enter, and  thejight  is  renewed.  The  Voices  retire 
into  Corioli,  and  Maucius  follows  them  to  the 
Oates. 

So,   now  the   gates   aro   ope : — Now    prove   good 

seconds  : 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like, 

\_He  enters  the  Gales,  and  is  shut  in. 

1st  (SoA^Fool-hardiness  ;  not  I. 

2nd  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3rd  Sol.  See,  they. 

Ilavo  shut  him  in.  [Alarum  continues. 

All.  To  tlio  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Unter  Titus  Labtius. 

Lart.  AVhat  is  become  of  Martius  ? 

A/l.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1st  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates ;  he  is  himself  alouo, 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

■Lart.  O  noble  fellow  ! 

Who,  sensible,  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  blows,  stands  up  !  Thou  art  left,  Mar- 

cius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes  ;•'  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

lie-enter   Marcius,    bleeding,   assaulted  by   the 
Eneviy. 

1st  Sol.  Lookj  sir. 

Lart.  'Tis  Marcius: 

Let's  fetch  him  off",  or  make  remain  alikc.'^ 

{They  fight,  and  all  enter  the  City. 
T.  2   P 
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SCENE  Y.— Within  the  Town.    A  Street. 

Enter  certain  liomans,  with  Spoilt. 

1st  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Borne. 
2nd  Bom.  And  I  this. 

3rd  Horn.  A  murrain  on  't !  I  took  this  for  silver. 
[Alarum  eontinuet  still  afar  off. 

Enter  Maucics,  aad  Titus  Lastius,  with  a 
Trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  rooTers,  that  do  prize  their 
hours  '• 
At  a  crack'd  drachm  I  Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up : — Down  with 

them. — 
And  hark,  what   noise  the  general  makes! — To 

him : — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  liomans  :  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haate 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st ; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warra'd  me :  Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me :  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  !  Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  [mge  ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  ])lai;eth  highest !  So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius  ! —     [Exit  Mar. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Cull  thither  all  the  ofiicers  of  the  town. 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind :  Away. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  Yl.—Xear  the  Camp  o/'Cominiua. 

Enter  Cominius  and  Forces,  retreating. 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends  ;  well  fought :  wo 
are  come  oflf 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire  :  believe  me,  sirs, 
We  shall  be  clmrg'd  again.  Whiles  we  have  struck, 
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By  interims,  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
Tlie  charges  of  our  friends  : — The  Eoman  gods, 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encoun- 
tering, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice  ! — Thy  news  ? 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle  : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.     How  long  is 't 
since  ? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  'Tis   not  a  mile ;   briefly  we   heard  their 
drums  : 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late. 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Maecius. 

Com.  Who  's  yonder. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?  O  gods  ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a 
tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar,  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd  ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward. 

Com.  riower  of  warriors. 

How  is 't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees  : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Eansoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat'ning  the  other ; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Eome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave, 

Wliich  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 
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Mar.  Let  him  alone, 

He  did  inform  the  truth  :  But  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file,  (A  plague  ! — Tribunes  for  them  !) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  you  ? 

Mar.  Will  the  time   serve  to  tell  ?     I  do  not 

think 

Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  ? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
Eetire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.    How  lies   their  battle  ?    Know  you  on 
which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ? 

Com..  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Their  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you. 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought. 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  trie  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates  : 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present ;  but, 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd,  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

Tou  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath, 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking  ;  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing  : — If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt,)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd  ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think,  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
And  that  his  country  's  dearer  than  himself ; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many,  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  [  Waving  Ms  IIand.~\  to  express  his  dis- 
position, 
And  follow  Marcius. 

[They  all  shout,  and  u-ave  their  Swords;  take 
him  up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  Caps. 
O  me,  alone  !  Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices  ?  None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number. 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select :  the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  sight. 
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As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Com.'  March  on,  my  fellows: 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  ua.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII,— 2%e  Gates  o/Corioli. 

Titus  Laktius,  having  set  a  Ouard  upon  Corioli, 
going  with  a  Drum  and  Trumpet  toicard  CoMl- 
Nius  and  C.vius  Mabcius,  enters  with  a  Lieu- 
tenant, a  Party  of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports^'  be  guarded :  keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.     If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries^*  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding  :  If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come  ;  to  the  lioman  camp  conduct  us. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— ^  Field  of  Battle   between    the 
Roman  and  the  Volcian  Camps. 

Alarum.     Enter  Mahcius  andAvvTDWS. 

Mar.    I  '11  fight  with  none  but  thee ;   for  I  do 
hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Auf.  We  hate  alike ; 

Not  Africk  owns  a  serpent,  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  and  envy  :  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.    Let   the   first    budgcr   die    the    other's 
slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls. 
And  made   whiit   work   I   pleas'd  ;    'Tis  not  my 

blood. 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd ;  for  thy  revenge, 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. — 

[Theyjight,  and  certain  Voices  come  to  the  aid 
of  Aw. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant — you  have  sl'.um'd  mo 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

\_Exeunt  Jlghting,  driven  in  hy  Mau. 


SCENE  IX.— TAc  Eoman  Camp. 

Alarum.  A  Betreat  it  sounded.  Flourinh.  Enter 
at  one  side,  Comisius,  and  Eomans  ;  at  the  other 
side,  Mabcius,  with  hit  Arm  in  a  Scarf,  and 
other  liomans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  thia  thy  day'f 

work, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds  :  but  I  '11  report  it, 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
I'  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  bo  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more;  where  the  dull 

Tribunes, 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honourB, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts, — "  We  thank  the 

gods. 
Our  Home  hath  such  a  soldier!" — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Labtius,  with  his  Power,  from  the 
pursuit. 

Lart.  O  general. 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison : 
Hadst  thou  beheld 

Mar,  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.  I  have  done. 
As  you  have  done  ;  that '»  what  I  can  j  induc'd 
As  you  have  been  ;  that 's  for  my  countrj' : 
He,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will, 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  yotir  deserving ;  Bome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  'tw^ere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  voueh'd, 
Would  seem  but  modest :  Therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Com.  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.  Of  all  the  horsea, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'eu  good,  and  good  store,)  of 

aU 
Tlio  treasure,  in  this  field  acluev'd,  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  bo  ta'cn  forth 
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Before  the  common  distribution,  at 
Tour  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  tliank  you,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

\_A  long  Flourish.     They  all  cry,  Maecius! 

Maecius  !  cast  up  their  Caps  and  Lances : 

Com.  and  Latit.  stand  bare. 

Mar.  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you 

profane, 

Never  sound  more!    When  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing  !  When  steel  grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars  !  No  more,  I  say  ; 
For  that  I  have  not  wash'd  my  nose  that  bled, 
Or  foil'd  some  debile  wTetch, — which,  without  note. 
Here 's  many  else  have  done, — you  shout  me  forth 
Ip  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you  ; 

More  cr\io]  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly :  by  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we  '11  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,)  in  manacles, 
Then   reason   safely  with   you. — Therefore,  be  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  and,  from  this  time, 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caitjs  Marcius  Coriolanus.— 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[  Flourish.  Trumpets  sound,  and  Drtims. 
All.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  ! 
Cor.  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no  :  Howbeit,  I  thank  you  : — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed ;  and,  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition. 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent : 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Eome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartiu.^, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Homo 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate. 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 
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Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that  now 
Eefus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it :  'tis  yours. — AVhat  is't  ? 

Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house  ;  he  us'd  me  kindly : 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  when  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity :  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  0,  well  begg'd! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot  :— 

I  am  weary  ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  vour  visage  dries :  'tis  time 


It  should  be  look  d  to :  come. 


[^Exe:inf. 


SCENE  X.—The  Camp  of  the  Voices. 

A  Flourish.     Cornets.     Enter  Tullus  Aufidil's, 
bloody,  with  Two  or  Three  Soldiers. 

Anf.  Tlie  town  is  ta'en ! 

1st  Sol.  'Twill  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  condi- 
tion. 

Auf  Condition  ? — • 
I  would,  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am. — Condition 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?   Five  times,  Marcius, 
1  have  fought  with  thee  ;   so  often  hast  thou  beat 

me; 
And  would'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his :  Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in  't,  it  had ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
(True  sword  to  sword,)  I  '11  potch  at  him  some  way ; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1st  Sol.  He 's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle :  My  valour's 
poison 'd. 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary, 
Being  naked,  sick :  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
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My  hate  to  Marciua :  where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  hrothor'H  guard,'"  even  there 
Against  tlic  hos])it:abl()  canon,  woidd  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.     Go  you  to  the 

city; 
Learn,  how  'tis  held  ;  and  what  they  are,  tliat  must 
Be  hostages  for  liomo. 


1«<  Sol.  Will  not  you  go? 

yluf.  I  am  attended  at  the  cjpreaa  grore  :•• 
I  pray  you, 

('Tis  south  the  city  mijli!,)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goen;  that  U)  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1»'  Sol.  I  ihall,  «ir.      [KximtU. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  1.— Homo.     A  Public  Place. 


Enter  Mekenius,  Sicinius,  and  Bkutub. 

Men.  The  angurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news 
to-night. 

Bru.  Good,  or  bad  ? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people, 
for  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  P 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him  j  as  the  hungry  pic 
beians  would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He  's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
Tou  two  are  old  men  ;  tell  me  one  thing  that  I 
shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor,  that 
you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

lini.  Ho  "s  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with 
all. 

Sic.  Especially,  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now  :  Do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of 
us  o'  the  right-hand  file  ?     Do  you  ? 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  P 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will  you 
not  be  angry  ? 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

M(m.  Why,  'tis  no  groat  matter  ;  for  a  very  lit- 
tle thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of 
patience :  give  your  disposition  the  reins,  and  be 
angry  at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take 
it  as  a  pleasure  to  j'ou,  in  being  so.  You  blame 
Marcius  for  being  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  yon  can  do  very  little  alone  ;  for 
your  helps  are  many  ;  or  else  your  actions  would 


grow  wondrous  single:  your  abilities  are  too 
infant-like,  for  doing  much  alone.  Tou  talk  of 
pride :  O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards 
the  napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior 
survey  of  your  good  selves  1     O,  that  you  could ! 

Bru.  What  then,  sir  P 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discorer  a  brace  of 
unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates, 
(alias,  fools,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Meneuius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 
drop  of  allaying  Tyber  in  't  \  said  to  be  something 
imperfect,  in  favouring  the  first  complaint :  hasty, 
and  tindop-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion  !  one  that 
converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night,** 
than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning.  What  I 
think,  I  utter ;  and  spend  my  malice  in  my 
breath :  Meeting  two  such  weals-men  as  you  are, 
(I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses)  if  the  drink  you 
gave  me,  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a 
crooked  face  at  it.  I  cannot  say,  your  worships 
have  delivered  the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass 
in  compound  with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables ; 
and  though  I  must  bo  content  to  bear  with  those 
that  say  you  are  reverend  grave  men  ;  yet  they  lie 
deadly,  that  tell,  you  have  good  faces.  If  you  see 
this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it,  that  I 
am  known  well  enough  too?  What  harm  can 
your  bisson  conspcctuitics  glean  out  of  this  cha- 
racter, if  I  be  knomi  well  enough  too  ? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come,  wo  know  you  well 
enough. 

Men.  Tou  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.  Tou  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps 
and  legs  ;**  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  fore- 
noon, in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife 
and  a  fosset-soUcr ;  and  then  ri-journ  the  contro- 
versy of  throe-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience. — 
When  you  are  hear'uig  a  matter  between  party  and 
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party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the 
cholick,  you  make  faces  like  mummers  ;  set  up  the 
bloody  flag  against  all  patience  -p  and,  in  roaring 
for  a  chamber»pot,  dismiss  the  controversy  bleed- 
ing, the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing :  all  the 
peace  you  make  in  their  cause,  is,  calling  both  the 
parties  knaves ;  Ton  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

£ru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to 
be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table^  than  a  necessary 
bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  mxist  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as 
you  are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose, 
it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards  ;  and 
your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave,  as 
to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in 
an  ass*8  pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying, 
Marcius  is  proud ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is 
worth  all  your  predecessors,  since  Deucalion ; 
though,  peradventure,  some  of  the  best  of  them 
were  hereditary  hangmen.  Good  e'en  to  your 
worships ;  more  of  your  conversation  would  infect 
my  brain,  being  the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly 
plebeians :  I  will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
[Bbu.  and  Sic.  retire  to  the  back  of  the  Scene. 

Enter  VoirMNiA,  Viboilia,  and  YaLebia,  Sfe. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you 
follow  your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius 
approaches  ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let 's  go. 

Men^  Ha !     Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius ;  and  with  most 
prosperous  approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee  i 
- — Hoo !     Marcius  coming  home ! 

Two  Ladies.  Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here  's  a  letter  from  him  ;  the  state 
hath  another,  his  wife  another  ;  and,  I  think,  there's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
— A  letter  for  me  ? 

Vir.  Yes,  certain,  there  's  a  letter  for  you  ;  I 
saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  mo  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate 
of  seven  years'  health  ;  in  whicli  time  I  will  make 
a  lip  at  the  physician :  the  most  sovereign  pres- 
cription in  Galen  is  but  empiricutick,^-'  and,  to 
this  preservative,  of  no  better  report  than  a 
horse-drench.  Is  he  not  wounded?  he  was  wont 
to  come  home  wounded. 

Vir.  O,  no,  no,  no. 
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Vol.  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for 't. 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much : — 
Brings  'a  victory  in  his  pocket  ? — The  wounds  be- 
come him. 

Vol.  On  's  brows,  Menenius :  he  comes  the 
third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too,  I  'U  warrant 
hin>  that :  an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli, 
and  the  gold  that 's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  pos- 
sessed of  this  ? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let 's  go  : — Tes,  yes,  yes  :  the 
senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he 
gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war :  he  hath 
in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Val.  In  troth,  there  's  wondrous  things  spoke  of 
him, 

Men.  Wondrous  ?  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true! 

Vol.  True  ?  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True?  I'U  be  sworn  they  are  true: — 
Where  is  he  wounded  ? —  God  save  your  good  wor- 
ships !  [To  the  Tribunes,  who  come  forward.'] 
Marcius  is  coming  home  :  he  has  more  cause  to  be 
proud. — Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

Vol.  V  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  left  atm :  There 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when  he 
shall  stand  for  his  pla<;e.  He  received  in  the  re- 
pulse of  Tarquin,  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh, — 
there  's  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it 's  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was 
an  enemy's  grave :  \_A  shout,  and  Flourish.']  Hark  ! 
the  trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius  :  before  tim 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears  ; 
Heath,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie  ; 
Which  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men  die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Comestus  and 
Titus  Lartius  ;  between  them,  Cohiolanus, 
crowned  with  an  oaken  Garland;  with  Captains, 
Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Jler.  Know,  Home,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates :  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius  ;  these 
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In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus  :  — 
Welcome  to  Komo,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

All.  Welcome  to  Kome,  renowned  Coriolanus  1 
Cor.  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  my  heart ; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother, — • — 

Cor.  O  • 

Tou  have,  I  know,  petition'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [^Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up  ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-aohioving  honour  newly  nam'd, 
What  is  it  ?  Coriolanus,  must  1  call  tliee  ? 
But  O,  thy  wife — — 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Would'st  thou  have  laugh'd,  had  I  come  coffin'd 

home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my  dear. 
Such  pycs  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet  ? — O  my  sweet  lady,  par- 
don.  [To  Val. 

7  oZ.  I  know  not  where  to  turn :— O  welcome 
home ; 
And  welcome,  general ; — And  you  are  welcome  all. 
Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes:  I  could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy :  Wel- 
come: 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  ! — You  are  three, 
That  Eomo  should  dote  on  :  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men, 
AVe  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that 

will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.     Yet  welcome,  warriors : 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  net-tic ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 
Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 
Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours  : 

[To  his  Wife  and  Mother. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited  ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings, 
But  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy  :  only  there 
Is  one  thing  wanting,  which  1  doubt  not,  but 
Our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 


^"^^  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  l)o  their  sen-ant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com-  On,  to  the  Capitol. 

[Flourish.    Cornel*.    Exeunt  in  ttaU,  at  hffor«. 
The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  Tour  pratling  nunc 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry,*' 
While  she  ciiats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck,* 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him :   Stalls,  bulks, 

windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld-shown  flamens*' 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station  :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  mwil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slyly  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

^i'^-  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  oiEce  may, 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end ;  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there 's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom  we 
stand, 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours; 
AVhich  that  he  '11  give  them,  make  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do 't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear, 

AVere  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-phice,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  ot  humility  ; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  aiunner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sie.  'Tis  right. 

Bru.  It   was  his  word:    O,  he  would  miss  it, 
rather 
Than  airry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o'the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  hotter. 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 
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Brii.  'Tis  most  like,  he  will.  | 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills  ;     ; 
A  sure  destruction.^*  | 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out  | 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end,  j 

"We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred  | 

He  still  hath  held  them;  that,  to  his  power,  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and  ! 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms  :  holding  them,  \ 

In  human  action  aud  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  iu  their  war ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  aud  sore  blowa 
For  sinking  luider  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon  't ;  and  that 's  as  easy, 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble  ;  aud  their  blazo 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Unter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.   You  are  sent  for  to  the   Capitol.     'Tis 
thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  bo  consul :  I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To   hear  him   speak :    The    matrons    flung   their 

gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd  :  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts : 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic.  Have  with  you.      {Exeuni. 

SCENE  U.—The  Same.     The  Capitol 

Hitter  Two  Officers,  to  lay  Cushions. 

1st  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here :  How 
many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2nd  Off.  Three,  they  say  :    but  'tis  thought   of 
every  one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

\st  Off.  That 's  a  brave  fellow ;   but  he  's  ven- 
geance proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

Ind  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men 
that   have  flattered  the  people,   who  ne'er  loved 
them ;   and  there  be  many  that  they  have  loved, 
they' know  not  wherefore :  so  that,  if  they  love  they   \ 
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knov/  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground : 
Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether 
they  love  or  hate  him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge 
he  has  in  their  disposition ;  and  out  of  his  noble 
carelessness,  let's  them  plainly  see  't. 

\st  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 
love,  or  no,  he  waived  indiSerently  'twist  doing 
them  neither  good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their 
hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it 
him ;  and  leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully 
discover  him  their  opposite.  Now,  to  seem  to 
affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people,  is 
as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for 
their  love. 

%id  Off'.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  coun- 
try :  And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as 
those,  who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to 
the  people,  bonnetted,  without  any  further  deed 
to  heave  them  at  all  into  their  estimation  and  report : 
but  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes, 
aud  his  actions  in  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues 
to  be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  mucli,  were  a  kind 
of  ingrateful  injury ;  to  report  otherwise,  were  a 
malice,  that,  giving  itself  the  lie,  would  pluck  re- 
proof and  rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it. 

1«^  Off.  No  more  of  him  ;  he  is  a  wortliy  man : 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

A  Sennet.  Enter,  with  Lictors  before  them,  CoMl- 
NiTJS  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Coeiolakus,  many 
other  Senators,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus.  The 
Senators  take  their  places ;  the  Tribunes  take 
theirs  also  hy  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices,  aud 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country  :  Therefore,  pleaso 

you, 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ;  whom 
"We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
"With  honours  like  himself. 

\st  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominiua 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think, 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requit.al, 
Than  wo  to  stretch  it  out.     Masters  o'  the  people, 
"We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body 
To  yield  what  pa^  ics  hero. 
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Sic.  We  are  convciited 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty  ;  and  have  hearts 
Inoliuablo  to  lionour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Jiru.  Whieli  the  rather 

We  shall  be  blcaa'd  to  do,  it"  ho  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men.  That  'a  off,  that 's  off; 

I  would  you  rather  Iiad  been  silent :  Please  you 
To  hear  Comiuius  speak  V 

Jiru.  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
[Cor.  rises,  and  offers  to  go  away. 
Isl  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus  ;  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honoura'  pardon ; 

[  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Brii.  Sir,  I  hope, 

My  words  dia-bcnch'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft, 

AVhcu  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not  i"*  But,  your 

people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i' 
the  sun, 
Wlien  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster' d.  \^Exit  Cos. 

Men.  Masters  o'  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(L'hat'a  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you  now 

sec, 
Ho  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it? — Proceed,  Cominius. 
Com.  I  sliall  lack  voice  :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held. 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  bo, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Bo  singly  counto*'pois'd.     At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  liome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  tight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin*"  ho  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him :  he  bestrid 
An  o'er  press'd  llom.an,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
T.  2q 


Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin'a  self  ho  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  kucc  -P  in  that  day's  feata, 
When  ho  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene,** 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  ago 
Mati-ontcr'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  o'  the  garland.     For  this  last, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  t&j, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home :  He  stopp'd  the  fliers : 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport:  as  waves  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword  (death's  stamp) 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries  :  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
j  Corioli,  like  a  planet :  Now  all 's  his : 
Wlien  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense :  then  straight  hia  doubled  spirit 
Bc-quickcu'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Eun  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

1st  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  tit  the  ho- 
nours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'the  world :  he  coTets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give  ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men.  Ue  's  right  noblo ; 

Let  him  be  call'd  for. 

\st  Sen.  Call  for  Coriolanus. 

Of.  He  doth  appear 

Be-enter  Cobiola^nus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains. 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  yon. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
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Put  on  the  gown,  Htand  nuked,  and  entreat  tlieni, 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  suftrage :  plc;ise 

JOll, 

That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Hie.  yir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices  ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to  't : — 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom  ;  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  liave, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Jiru.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cor.    To   brag   unto  them,  —  Thus  I  did,  aud 
thus ; — 
Show  them  the  unachiug scars  wliich  I  should  hide. 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only  : 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon  't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  tlie  people. 
Our  purpose  to  them ; — and  to  our  noble  consul 
"Wish  we  all  joy  aud  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  f»nd  honour! 

{^Flourish.     Then  exeunt  Sen. 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic.  May  they  perceive  his  intent !  He  that  will 
requii-e  them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we  '11  mform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  atteud  us.  [JEreaw/. 

SCENE  III.— r/(e  Same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  several  Citizens. 

\st  Cit.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2nd  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3rJ  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  :  for 
if  he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we 
are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and 
speak  for  them  j  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  uoble  deeds, 
we  must  also  toll  him  our  noble  acceptance  of 
them.  Ingratitude  is  monstrous :  and  for  the 
multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a  monster 
of  the  multitude  ;  of  the  which,  we  being  members, 
should  bring  ourselves  to  be  monstrous  members. 

\st  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
little  lielp  will  serve :  for  once,  when  we  stood  v-.p 
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about  the  corn,  ho  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the 
many-headed  multitude. 

Will  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many  ;  not 
that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some 
auburn,  some  bald,  but  that  our  w  its  are  so  divensely 
coloured :  and  truly  1  think,  if  all  our  wits  w  ere  to 
issue  out  of  one  skull,  they  would  fly  east,  west, 
north,  south ;  and  their  consent  of  one  direct  way 
should  be  at  once  to  all  the  points  o'  the  compass. 

2nd  Cit.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you 
judge,  my  wit  would  fly  ? 

Qrd  Cit.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  an 
another  man's  will,  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
block-head :  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure, 
southward. 

2nd  Cit.  Why  that  way  ? 

3raf  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being 
three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to 
get  thee  a  wife. 

2nd  Cit.  Tou  are  never  without  your  tricks:  — 
You  may,  you  may. 

^rd  Cit.  Are  you  aU  resolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 
But  that 's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it. 
I  say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Cohiolanus  and  Menenius. 

Hero  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility  ;  mark 
his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  altogether,  but 
to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos, 
and  by  threes.  He 's  to  make  his  requests  by 
particulars :  wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single 
honour,  in  givuig  him  our  own  voices  with  our  own 
tongues :  therefore  follow  me,  aud  I  '11  direct  you 
how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

All.  Content,  content.  [Exetint. 

Men.  O  sir,  you  are  not  right :  have  }  ou  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  it  ? 

Cor,  What  must  I  say  ? — 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon  't !  I  cannot  bring 

My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  : Look,  sir ; my 

wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods  I 

You  must  not  speak  of  that ;  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me  P  Hang  'em  ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them.^'' 
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Men.  Tou  '11  mar  all ; 

I  '11  leave  you  :  Pmy  you,  npoak  to  tliem,  1  pray  you, 
In  wliolosoiiie  uinuiK^r.  [A'x»7. 

Enter  Two  Citizens. 

Cor.  ])i(l  them  waiih  their  fnccs. 

And  keep  tlioir  teotli   clean.— 8o,  here  comes  a 

hra(!P, 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  hero. 

\st  at.  AVo  do,  sir ;  tell  us  what  hath  brought 
yon  to  't. 

Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 

2n(/  at.  Your  own  desert  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  not 

jrino  own  desire. 

\st  Oil.  How!  not  your  own  desires? 

Cor.  No,  sir : 
'Twas  never  my  desire  yet. 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1st  Oil.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  anything, 
Wo  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor.  Well  tlicii,  I  pray,  your  price  o'  the  con- 
sulship ? 

1st  Cit.  The  price  is,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly  P 

Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha 't :  I  have  wounds  to  show 

you, 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voice, 

sir; 
What  say  you  ? 

2nd  Cit.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  A  match,  sir  : — 
There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd : — 
I  have  your  alms ;  adieu. 

1st  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2nd  Cit.  An  'twere  to  give  again, — But  'tis  no 
matter.  \_Exeunt  Two  Citizens. 

Enter  Two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  witli  the  tune 
of  your  voices,  that  I  may  be  consul,  1  have  here 
the  customary  gown. 

3r(/  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma  ? 

^rd  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends ;  you  liave  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  <'ommon  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtitous, 
lh;it  I  have  not  been  conunon  in  my  lovo.  I  will, 
sir,  Hatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to  earn  a 
dearer  estimation  of  them ;  'tis  a  condition  they 
Mcoount  gentle:    and   since    the  wisdom  of  their 


choice  is  rather  to  hare  my  hat  than  my  heart,  1 
will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to 
them  most  counteH'eitly  ;  that  is,  sir,  I  will  coun- 
terfeit the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man,  and 
give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers.  Therefore,  be* 
seech  you,  I  may  be  consul. 

4<A  Cit.  We  hope  to  find  you  onr  friend ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3rrf.  Cit,  You  have  received  many  wounds  for 
your  country. 

Cor.  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  show- 
ing them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voicea,  and 
so  trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  Oil.  The  goda  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily  ! 

\_Ereunt. 

Cor.  Most  sweet  voices ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches  ?  Custom  calls  me  to't: — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  't, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswopt, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  hcap'd 
YoT  truth  to  over-peer. — Rither  th.an  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  ofTice  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus,— I  am  half  through  \ 
The  one  part  suffer' d,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  Three  other  Citizens. 

Here  come  more  voices, — 
Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices,  be.ir 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odil ;  battles  thrice  six 
1  have  seen,  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices,  have 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more :   yoiir 

voices : 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5<A  Cit.  He  has  done  nobly,  ana  cannot  go 
without  any  honest  man's  voice. 

Qth  Cit.  Therefore  let  hira  bo  consul :  The  goxls 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  th« 
people ! 

All.  Amen,  amen. 

God  save  thee,  noble  consul  I        \_Exeunl  Citizens. 

Cor.  Worthy  voic<>» ! 

lie-enter  Mekemus,  with  BuifTua,  aitd  Sicmius. 

Men.  You  have  stood  your  limitation  ;  and  the 
tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice;  B<»niaiii», 
Tli.it,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 
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Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg'd : 
The  people  do  admit  you  ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet,  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-liouse  ? 

Sie.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  then  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic.  Tou  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  I  'Jl    go    straight    do ;    and,  knowing 
myself  again, 
llepair  to  the  senate-house. 

Men.  I  'U  keep  you  company. — WiU  you  along  ? 

Bru.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Cor.  and  Men. 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

BrU:  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds  :  Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 

Se-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  ?  have  you  chose  this 

man  ? 
1st  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 
Bru.  We  pray  the  gods,he  may  deserve  your  loves. 
2nd  Cit.  Amen,  sir  :  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice, 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

Srd  Cit.  Certainly, 

He  flouted  us  down-right. 

1st  Cit.  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not 

mock  us. 
2nd  Cit.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but 
says. 
He  us'd  us  scornfully :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  recciv'd  for  his  country. 
Sic.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
Cit.  No ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

[^Several  speak. 
Srd  Cit.    He   said,   he   had  wounds,  which   he 
could  show  in  private ; 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
"  I  would  be  consul,"  says  he  :    '  aged  custom. 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me  -^ 
Your  voices  therefore  :"  When  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — "  I  thank  you  for  your  voices,— thank 

you,— 
Tour  most  sweet  voices  : — now  you  have  left  your 

voices, 
I  have  no  further  with  you  :" — Was  not  this  mock- 
ery ? 
Sic.  Why,  either,  you  were  ignorant  to  see 't  ? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 
.SOO 


Bru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lesson'd, — Wlien  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy  ;  ever  spake  against 
Tour  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
East  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Bo  curses  to  yourselves  ?  Tou  should  have  said, 
Tliat,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for ;  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Trfiuslate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love 
Standing  your  fiiendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said. 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit, 
And  try'd  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
As  cause  had  caU'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to  ; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  auglit ;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
Tou  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive. 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt. 
When  he  did  need  your  loves ;  and  do  you  think. 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you. 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?   Why,  had  your 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment  ? 

Sic.  Have  you. 

Ere  now,  deny'd  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again. 
On  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Tour  su'd-for  tongues  ? 

Srd  Cit.  He's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  deny  him  yet. 

2nd  Cit.  And  will  deny  him  : 
I  '11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1st  Cit.  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends 
to  piece  'em. 

Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly ;  and  tell  those 
friends, — 
They  have  chose  a  consul,  that  wiU  from  them  take 
Their  liberties  ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble  ; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Tour  ignorant  election :  Enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 
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How  in  his  suit  he  scorn'd  you  :  but  your  lores, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehcnHion  of  liiH  present  portanco, 
Which  gibingly,  ungravely  hi;  did  fasliion 
Aflcr  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes ;  that  we  labour'd 
(No  impediment  between)  but  tliat  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  aftections :  and  that,  your  minds 
Pre-occupied  with  wliat  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  liim  consul :  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say,  we  read  lectures 
to  you. 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued:  and  what  stock  ho  springs  of. 
The  noble  house   o'  the   Marcians ;   from  whence 

came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son, 
Who,  after  great  Ilostilius,  here  was  king : 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people, 


And  nobly  nam'd  so,  being  censor  twice, 
Was  his  groat  ancestor. 

^M'-  One  thus  descondcd. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrouglit 
To  be  set  high  in  ploce,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances :  but  you  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he  's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

-®'*"-  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done 't, 

(Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on  : 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number, 
Ecpair  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  Wo  will  so  :  almost  all  [Seceral  tpeak. 

Ecpent  in  their  election.  [Exeunt  Cit. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on  ; 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stoy,  past  doubt,  for  greater : 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
Tho  vantage  of  hia  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol : 

Come;  we'll  be   there  before   the  stream   o'the 

people ; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  lExeunt. 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  I.— The  same.     A  Street. 

Cornets.     Enter  CoEiOLAnrrs,   Menenius,  Comi- 
srius,  TiTtrs  Laktius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Tullus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head  ? 

Lart.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was,  which 
caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Or.  So  then  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first ; 
lleady,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so, 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safe-guard  ho  came  to  me  ;•''"  and  did 
curse 
Agninat  tho  Voices,  for  they  had  so  ^-ilely 
Yielded  the  town  :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 


Lart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How  P  what  ? 

Lart.  How  often   he   had   met  you,  sword   to 
sword  : 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated 
Your  person  most:  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he  ? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish,  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home. 

[2b  Laht. 

JEiiter  SiciNiiTS  and  BbutCs. 

Behold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Tlie  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth.     I  do  despi«w 

them ; 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority, 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 
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XVT  III. 


COEIOLANUS. 


BCETST!  T. 


Sic.  Pass  110  further. 

Cor.  Ha !  what  is  that  ? 

Jiru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to 

Go  on :  no  further. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  change  ? 

Men.  The  matter  ? 

Po«!.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  nobles,  and  tho 

commons  ? 
Sru.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 

1st  Se7i.  Tribunes,   give   way ;   he  shall  to   the 

market-place. 
Jiru.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 
Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd  ? — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ? — What  are 

your  offices  ? 
Tou  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their 

teeth  ? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm, 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility  : — 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Sru.  Call 't  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them  ;  and,  of  late, 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd  ; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people  ;  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 
Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 
Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Car.  Have  you  inform'd  them  since  ? 
Jiru.  How  !  I  inform  them  ! 

Cor.  You  are  lilce  to  do  such  business. 
Jiru.  Not  unlike, 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why  then  should  I  be  consul  ?     By  yon 
clouds. 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Tour  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  Tou  show  too  much  of  that, 

For  which  the  people  stir :  If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your 

way, 
Wliich  you  are  out  of,  witli  a  gentler  spirit : 
Or  never  be  so  noble  us  a  consul, 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let 's  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abus'd:  —  Set  on. — This 
palt'ring 
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Becomes  not  Homo  ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely 
I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  corn  ! 

Tin's  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak 't  again  ; — 
Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1st  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will.— My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons : — 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Kegard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves :  I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  ploughed  for,  sow'd,  and 

scatter' d. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

1st  Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 
Cor.  How !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  sh.all  my  lung 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels,'* 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Jiru.  You  speak  o'  the  people 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'Tvvere  well. 

We  let  the  people  know 't. 

Men.  What,  what  ?  his  choler  ? 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep, 
By^  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind, 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  rem.ain  ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  m.ark  you 
His  absolute  "  sbaU  ?" 

Com.  'Tivas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  "  Shall  !" 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
That  with  his  peremptory  "  shall,"  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monsters,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he  '11  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?     If  he  h.ive  power, 
Then  vail  j'our  ignorance :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned. 


COEIOLANUS. 


■CKVI  f. 


He  not  as  common  fools;  if  you  are  uot, 

Lot  tlu!in  have  cusliioiis  hy  you.    You  are  plebeians, 

If  tlioy  be  senators  :  and  they  aro  no  less, 

When  both  your  voiees  bk^ided,  the  }i;reate8t  taste 

ilortt  palates  thoii-s.   They  choose  their  ma^istratt' ;  ^ 

And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  "  shall," 

liis  popular  "  sliall,"  against  a  graver  bench 

Thau  ever  frowu'd  in  Greece  !     By  Jove  himself. 

It  makes  the  consuls  base :  and  my  soul  aehes. 

To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 

Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 

May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  tako 

The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Well — on  to  tho  market-place. 

Cor.  AVhocvcr  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
Tho  corn  o'  tho  store-house  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, 

-3/e«.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  (Though  there  the  people  had  more  abso- 
lute power,) 
I  say,  they  nourish'd  disobodieuce,  fed 
The  ruin  of  tho  state. 

Jiru.  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One,  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  V  11  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know,  the 

corn 
Was  not  our  recompense ;  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for 't :  Being  press'd  to  the 

war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates  :^^  tliia  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis :  being  i'  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them :  The  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
Tho  senate's  courtesy  ?     Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words: — "  We  did  request  it ; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  iu  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands  :" — Thus  we  debase 
Tho  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
fall  our  cares  fears :  which  will  in  time  break  0|)e 
The  locks  o'  tho  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. — 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

Uru.  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Cor.  No,  take  more  : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — This  double  worship, — 


Where  one  part  docs  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reason ;  where  gentry,  title,  wis- 
dom 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  tho  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Ileal  necessities,  and  give  way  tho  wliilo 
To  unstable  slightnesg  :  purpose  so  barr'd,  it  fuliows. 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose:   Therefore,  btMceek 

you,— 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state, 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  oft ;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body**  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That 's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
Tho  sweet  which  is  their  poison  :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  wliich  should  become  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would, 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

£ru.  He  Ims  said  euough. 

Sic.  Ue  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch  !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench  :  In  a  rebellion, 
When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  la*, 
Then  were  they  chosen  ;  ill  a  bettxjr  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  bo  said  it  roust  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Uru.  Manifest  treason. 

Sic.  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Jiru.  The  .^dOes,  ho! — Let  him  be  apprehended. 

Sic.  Go,  call  the  people ;  [Exit  Bbu.,]  in  whose 
name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal :  Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen.  and  Fat.         We  '11  surety  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citixcns. 

He-enter  Bbutus,  tcith  the  ^diles,  and  a  SabbU  of 
Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 
Sic.  Here  's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 
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ACT   III. 


CORIOLANDS. 


SCENE  I. 


Bru.  Seize  him,  JJdiles. 

at.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  ! 

\_8everal  spealc. 

2nd  Sen.  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons  ! 

[^TJici/  all  bustle  about  CoK. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens ! — what  ho  ! — 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

Cit.  Peace,  peace,  peace  ;  stay,  hold,  peace  ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ?— I  am  out  of  breath  : 
Confusion's  near :  I  cannot  speak  :— You,  tribunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience  : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people  ; — Peace. 

at.  Let  'a  hear  our  tribune  : — Peace.      Speak, 
speak,  speak. 

Sic.  Tou  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties  : 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you  ;  Mareius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

\st  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Sic.  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 

Cit.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Cit.  Tou  so  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation  ; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him  ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  j5idiles,  seize  him. 

Cit.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

jJSdi.  Peace,  peace. 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,trulyyourcountry's  friend, 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Sru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways. 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent : — Lay  hands  upon  him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 
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Cor.  No  ;  I  '11  die  here. 

\_Drawiug  his  SworJ- 
There  's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting  ; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  liave  seen  n:e. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword; — Tribunes,  with- 
draw a  while. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help,  Marcius !  help, 

Tou  that  be  noble  ;  help  him,  young,  and  old ! 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

[7«  this  Mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  .^diles,  and 
the  People,  are  all  beat  in. 

Men.    Go,  get   you   to  your   house ;    be  gone, 
away, 
All  wiU  be  naught  else. 

2nd  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

Cor.  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 

1st  Sen.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house  ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us, 

Tou  cannot  tent  yourself :  Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor.  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they  are. 
Though  in  Eome  litter' d,)  not  E«mans,  (as  they  are 

not. 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol,)  — 

Men.  '  Be  gone  : 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ; 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ;  yea,  the  two 
tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic  ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabrick. — Will  you  hence, 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend  ' 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
AVhat  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone  : 

I  '11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have    but  little ;    this  must  be 

patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  N'ay,  come  away. 

[Uxeunt  CoE.  Com.,  and  Others. 

1st  Pat.  This  man  has  marred  his  fortune. 

Men.   His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
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Or  Jore  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart 's 

Ijis  mouth  : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  rent : 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
H«  heard  the  name  of  death.  [A  noise  within. 

Here  's  goodly  work  ! 

2nd  Pat.  1  would  they  were  a-bed  ! 

Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber ! — What,  the 

vengeance. 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  ? 

Re-enter  BnuTUS,  and  Siciuius,  with  the  Itahhle. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper. 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself  ? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes. 

Sic.  He  shaD  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeiau  rock 
With  rigorous  hands  ;  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1st  Oit.  He  fihall  well  know, 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths, 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on  't. 

\  Several  speak  together. 

Men.  Sir, — 

Sic.  Peace. 

Men.  Do  not  crj-,  havoc,  where  you  should  but 
hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  it,  that  you 

Have  help  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults : 

Sic.  Consul ! — what  consul  ? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolauus. 

Uru.  He  a  consul ! 

Cit.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  'd  crave  a  word  or  two  ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  furtlicr  harm, 
Tlian  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly  then  : 

For  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor :  to  eject  him  hence. 
Were  but  ono  danger ;  and,  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death  ;  therefore  it  is  decreed, 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid, 

That  ouv  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
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Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enroll'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own ! 

Sic.  ILa  's  a  disease,  that  must  oe  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he  's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease ; 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Eome,  that 's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies  ?     The  blood  he  hath  Io.-it, 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country ; 
And,  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country, 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do 't,  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam.* 

Bru.  Merely  awry:  When  he  did  love  his  country, 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Bru.  We  '11  hear  no  more : — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence ; 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscaun'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.  Proceed  by  process, 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Kome  with  Homans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so, — 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk  ? 
Have  wo  had  not  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  .(Ediles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  F — Come : — 

Men.  Consider  this ; — He  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  ho  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
I  'U  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  [jeace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1st  Sen.  Noble  tribunes. 

It  is  the  humane  way  :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody  :  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer : — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.   Meet   on   the  market-place: — We  '11  at- 
tend you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  wo  *ll  procoed 
In  our  first  way. 
Men.  I  'U  bring  him  to  you : — 
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Let  me  desire  your  company.  [To  the  Sen.]  He  must  ; 

come,  \ 

Or  what  is  worst  will  follow.  s 

1st  Sen.  Pray  you,  let 's  to  him.  [Exeunt.  I 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House.       \ 

s 

Enter  Cohiolanus,  and  Patricians.  j 

Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  present 
me  \ 

Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses's  heels ;  S 

Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretcli  | 

Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

Enter  Volttmnia. 

\st  Pat.  Tou  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.  I  muse,  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
"When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.    I  talk  of  you ;  [To  Vol. 
Why  did  you  vrish  me  milder  ?    Would  you  have 

me 
False  to  my  nature  ?  Eather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  0,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  Tou  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  ! 
are,  \ 

With  striving  less  to  be  so  :  Lesser  had  been  ; 

The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if  | 

Tou  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you.  \ 

Cor.  Let  them  hang.  \ 

Vol.  Ay,  and  bum  too.  \ 

Enter  MESENirs,  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come,  you  have   been  too  rough, 
something  too  rough ; 
Tou  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

\st  Sen.  There 's  no  remedy  ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counsel'd  : 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
To  better  vantage. 
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Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman  : 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.  Eeturn  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  WeU, 

What  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Eepent  what  you  have  spcke. 

Cor.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods  ; 
Must  I  then  do 't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  Tou  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together :  Grant  that,  and  tell 

me. 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  otlier  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  tliere. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  '  A  good  demaad. 

Vol.  If  it  bo  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best  ends 
Tou  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war ;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 

Cor.  Why  force  you  tliis  ? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  on  you  to  speak 
To  the  people  ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you  to, 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Tour  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all,, 
Tiian  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  disseihble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  requir'd , 
I  should  do  so  in  honour  :  I  am  in  this. 
Tour  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles  i*" 
And  you  wiU  rather  show  our  general  louts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them. 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady  !— 

Come,  go  with  us  ;  speak  fair :  you  may  salve  so. 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  bat  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son, 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand 
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And  thus  far  having  stretch' J  it,  (liere  be  with  them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head, 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
That  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling :  Or,  say  to  them, 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess, 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves  ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 

Men.  This  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,   why,  all  their  hearts  were 

yours: 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Pr'ythee  now, 

Go,  and  be  rul'd:  although,  I  know,  thou  hadst 

rather, 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Cominiua. 

JS/iter  CoMiNius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place :  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence ;  all 's  in  anger. 
Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think  'twill  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will : — 

Pr'ythee,  now,  say,  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 
Cor.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce? 
Must  I 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear  P     Well,  I  will  do  't : 
Tet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — To  the  market- 
place : — 
You  have  put  nic  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we  '11  prompt  you. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee,  now,  sweet  sou  :  as  thou  haat 
said, 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  haat  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do  't. 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  mo 
Some  harlot's  spirit !    My  throat  of  war  be  tuni'd, 


Which  quired  with  my  drum,*'  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep  !     The  smiles  of  knavei 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  school-boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !     A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion   through   my   lips;   and  ray  arni'd 

knees, 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do 't : 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 
And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice  then  ; 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin  j  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  aa  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content ; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.    I  '11  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Eome.    Look,  I  am  going 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.    I  '11  return  consul ; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.  \^ExU. 

Com.  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend  you:   arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly :  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  Tiie  word  is,  mildly : — Pray  you,  let  us  go  : 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  1 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mUdly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly.    \^ExeutU. 

SCENE  lU.—Tke  tame.     The  Forum. 

i  Enter  Sicmica  and  Bbutcs. 

i      Bru.   In  this  point  charge  him  homo,  th»t  he 

s  affects 

j  Tyrannical  power  :  If  he  n>ade  us  there, 

!  Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people  ; 

And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Autiates, 

Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  j£dUe. 


What,  will  he  come  ? 


He 's  coming. 
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Bru,  How  accompanied  ? 

Md.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  seuatora 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd, 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

^d.  I  have  ;  'tis  ready,  here. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

JEd.  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  "  It  shall  be  so 
I'  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons,"  be  it 

either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  "  fine  ;"  if  death,  cry  "  death  ;" 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

JEd.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru.   And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to 
cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

uEd.  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give 't  them. 

Bru.  Go  about  it. — 

{Exit  MA. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction :  Being  oncechaf'd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance ;  tlien  he  speaks 
What 's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Cobiolakits,  Mekekiits,  Cominitts, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — The  honour'd 

gods 
Keep  Home  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among  us  ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 

\st  Sen.  Amen,  amen  ! 

Men.  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  ^dile,  with  Citizens. 

Bin.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 
j£J.  List  to  your  tribunes;  audience:  Peace,  I  say. 
Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak. 
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Both  Tri.  Well,  say. — Peace,  ho. 

I        Cor.  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  this  pre- 
I  sent  ? 

s  Must  all  determine  here  ? 
I        Sic.  I  do  dem.and, 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says,  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider  ; 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briars, 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

3Ien.  Consider  further, 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
Tou  find  him  like  a  soldier :  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier, 
Eather  than  envy  you. 

Com.  Well,  well,  no  more 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour' d,  that  the  very  hour 
Tou  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  cointriv'd  to 
take 
From  Eome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How !  Traitor  ? 

Men.  Nay  ;  temperately  :  Tour  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  heU  fold  in  the  people  ! 
Call  me  their  traitor  ! — Thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  mOlions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit.  To  the  rock  with  him;  to  the  rock  with  liim! 

Sic.  Peace. 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  sp(;ak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  tliis 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 
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Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Borne, 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  service  P 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You  P 

Men.  Is  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  motlior  ? 

Com.  Know, 

I  pray  you, 

Cor.  I  '11  know  no  further : 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagahond  exile,  flaying  ;  Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  huy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
Nor  chock  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have  't  with  saying.  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power  ;  has  now  nt  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  hut  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  In  the  name  o'  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we, 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city  ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates  :  I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so, 

It  shall  be  80 ;  let  him  away  :  he  's  banish'd 
And  so  it  shall  be. 

Com.  Hear   me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
friends ; 

Sic.  He  's  sentenc'd  :  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  from  Eomc, 
Tier  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender, 


More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb'i  increano, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins  ;  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that 

Sie.  We  know  your  drift :  Speak  what  ? 

Bru.  There  'a  no   more  to  be  said,  but  he   is 
banish'd, 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  bo  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor.  Tou  common  cry  of  curs !  wlioae  breath  I 
hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  sliake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair  !  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  tUl,  at  length, 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,*^  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !  Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

lExemt  Cob.,  Com.,  Miir.,  Sen.,  and  Pat. 

JE!d.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone ! 

Oi(.  Our  enemy's  banish'd!  he  is  gone!  Hoo!  hoo! 
[2%e  People  ghaut,  and  throw  up  their  Cap». 

Sic.  Qfl,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him, 
As  he  hath  follow'd  you,  with  all  despite  ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates; 
come : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come. 

\^Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  l.—Tlie  same.    Before  a  Gate  of  the  City. 

Enter  ConiOLANus,  Volumnia,  Vibgilia,  Mbne- 
Nius,  CoMiNiua,  and  several  young  Patricians. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears  ;  a  brief  farewell : — 
I  the  beast 

With  m.iiiy  honda  butts  mo  away. — Nny,  mother. 


Where  is  your  ancient  courage  P  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastersliip  in  floating :  fortune's  blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wonndad, 
craves 
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ACT  IV. 


COEIOLANUS. 


SCEXE  II. 


A.  noble  cunning  :  you  were  us'd  to  load  me 
"Witli  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Vir.  O  heavens  !  O  heavens ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman,— 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  aU  trades  in 
Eorae, 
And  occupations  perish  I 

Cor.  What,  what)  what ! 

I  shall  be  lov'd,  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother, 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say. 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Tour  husband  so  much  sweat. — Coiaiiiius, 
Droop  not ;   adieu  : — Farewell,  my  wife  !   my  mo- 
ther! 
I  '11  do  well  yet.— Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  tlian  a  younger  man's, 
And   venomous    to    thine    eyes.  —  My   sometime 

general 
I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard'ning  spectacles ;  tell  these  sad  women, 
'Tis  fond  to  wad  inevitable  strokes. 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot 

well, 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace  :  and 
Believe  't  not  lightly,  (though  I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen,)  your 

son  I 

"Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous*^  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son. 

Whither  wUt  thou  go  ?     Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  wliile  :  Determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods  ! 

Com.  I  '11  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of 

us. 
And  we  of  thee  :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I'  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Tare  ye  well : — ■ 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  .Tt  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That 's  yet  unbruis'd ;  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come. 
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While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  stiU  :  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That 's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let 's  not  weep. — 
K I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give    me  thy  hand : — 

Come.  l_Hxeunl. 

SCENE  II.— r^e  same.     A  Street  near   the 
Gate. 

Enter  Sicinius,  Beutus,  and  an  jEtlile. 

Sic.  Bid  them  aU  home ;  he  's  gone,  and  we  'U 
no  further. — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

liru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  liumbler  after  it  is  done, 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  ia  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

\_Exit  ML 

Enter  Volttmnia,  Viegilia,  and  Menenitjs. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  Let 's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic.  They  say,  she  'a  mad. 

Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us  : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol.  O,  you  're  well  met :  The  hoarded  plague 
o'  the  gods 
Requite  your  love ! 

Men.  Peace,  peace ;  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.   If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should 
hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone  ? 

[To  Beit. 
Vir.  Tou  shall  stay  too:  [To  Sic.l  I  would,  I 
had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Vol.    Ay,  fool ;    Is  that  a  shame  ? — Note  but 
this  fool. — 
Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?     Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  O  blessed  heavens  ' 


ACT  IT. 


COBIOLANTJS. 


9cm  in. 


Vol.    More  noblo  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise 
words ; 
And  for  Eomo's  good. — I  '11  tell  thee  what ; — Tet 

go:— 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too : — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then  ? 

Vir.  What  then  ? 

He  'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Home  ! 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  country, 
As  he  began  ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

£ru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had?    'Twas  you  incens'd  the 
rabble: 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
A.8  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
WiU  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Sru.  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
Ton  have  done  a  brave  deed.    Ere  you  go,  hear  this: 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Home  :  so  far,  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Sru.  Well,  well,  we  '11  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 

[^Exeunt  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses !     Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't. 

Men.  Tou  have  told  them  home. 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     Tou  '11  sup 
with  me  ? 

Vol.  Anger  's  my  meat ;  I  sup  ui)on  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let 's  go : 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye  !  [_JExeunt. 

SCENE  III. — A  TTiglin-an  between  Rome  and 

Antium. 

Enter  a  Eomau  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 


Vol.  It  ia  so,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Horn.  I  am  a  Boman ;  and  mj  Krvices  are,  u 
you  are,  against  them  :  Know  you  me  yet  ? 

Vol.  Nicanor?     No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

Vol.  Tou  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you ; 
but  your  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue. 
What's  the  news  in  Ilome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volcian  state,  to  find  you  out  there :  Tou  have  well 
saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Horn.  There  hath  been  in  Borne  strange  bsur< 
rection  :  the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians 
and  nobles. 

Vol.  Hath  been!  Is  it  ended  then?  Our  state 
thinks  not  bo  ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  prepara- 
tion, and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of 
their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  pa«t,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness,  to  take 
all  power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them 
their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out. 

Vol.  Coriolanus  banished? 

Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

Vol.  Tou  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  The  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man's 
wife,  is  when  she 's  fallen  out  with  her  husband. 
Tour  noble  TuUus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these 
wars,  his  great  opposcr,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in 
no  request  of  his  country. 

Vol.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you :  Tou  have  ended 
my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you 
home. 

Rom.  I  shall,,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 
most  strange  things  from  Borne  ;  all  tending  to  the  ! 
good  of  their  adversaries.      Have  you  an   army 
ready,  say  you  ? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one :  the  centurions,  and  their 
charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  enter- 
tainment, and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Bom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and 
am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shsill  set  them  in  present 
action.  So,  sir,  lieartily  well  met,  and  nio«t  glad 
of  your  company. 

Vol.  Tou  take  my  part  from  me,  sir ;  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well  let  us  go  together.  [ExeuiU. 
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SOEITE  r. 


SCENE  IV. — Antium.     Before  Aufidiua's  House. 

Enter   CoElOLANrs,   in   mean  Apparel,    disguised 
and  muffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium  :  City, 
'Tia  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop  :  then  know  me  not ; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  hoys  with  stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

at.  And  you. 

Cor.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies :  Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state. 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  ? 

Cit.  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor.  Thank  you,  sir  ;  farewell. [^xt<  Cit. 

O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns!     Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity  :  So,  fellest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  otlier,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends. 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me : — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — I  '11  enter :  if  he  slay  me 
He  does  fair  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 
I  '11  do  his  country  service.  [_Exit. 

SCENE  Y.—The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Aufidius's 
House. 

Music  tvitJiin.     Enter  a  Servant. 

1st  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine !      What  service  is 
here !  I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  \_Exit. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2nd  Serv.  Where  's  Cotus  !  my  master  calls  for 
him.     Cotus !  [_Exit. 

Enter  CoEiOLAifiis. 

Cor.  A  goodly  house  :  The  feast  smells  (veil :  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 
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Re-enter  the  first  Servant.  i 

\st  Serv.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  Whence   j 
are  you  ?  Here's  no  place  for  you :  Pray,  go  to  the 
door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2nd  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such 
companions  ?     Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away  ! 

2nd  Serv.  Away  ?     Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2nd  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?  I  '11  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant,     ne  first  meets  him. 

3rd  Serv.  What  fellow 's  this  ? 

Is^  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on :  1 
cannot  get  him  out  o'the  house  :  Pr'ytbee,  call  my 
master  to  him. 

3rd  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ? 
Pray  you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand;   I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

3rd  Serv.  What  are  you  ? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3rd  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

3rd  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station  ;  here  's  no  place  for  you  ;  pray 
you,  avoid :  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go  ! 
And  batten  on  cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  away. 

3rd  Serv.  What,  will  you  not  F  Pr'ythee,  teU  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2nd  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [Exit 

3rd  Serv.  Where  dweUest  thou  r 

Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3rd  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

3rd  Serv.  Where 's  that  ? 

Cor.  I'  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3rd  Serv.  I'  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ?— What 
an  ass  it  is!  —  Then  thou  dweUest  with  daws 
too  ? 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3rd  Serv.  How,  sir  ?  Do  you  meddle  with  my 
master  ? 

Cor.  Ay  ;  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress ; 
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Thou  prat'st,  and  prat'st ;  serve  with  thy  trencher, 
hence !  IBeats  him  away. 

Enter  AtrriDius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Auf.  Whore  is  this  fellow  ? 
Ind  Serv.  Kero,  sir;  I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a 
dog,  but  for  disturbinrj  the  lords  within. 

Auf.  Whence  comest  thou F  what  wouldest  thou? 
Thy  name  ? 
Why  speak'st  not  ?  Speak,  man  :  What's  thy  name  ? 
Cor.  If,  TuUus,     lUhmuffling. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  mo  name  myself. 

Aiif.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

[Servants  retire. 
Cor.  A  name  immusical  to  the  Volclans'  ears. 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf.  Say,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

jThou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
'  Bears  a  command  in 't ;  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel :  What 's  thy  name  ? 
Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  Know'st  thou 

me  yet  'f 
Auf.  I  know  thee  not : — Thy  name  ? 
Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  INIarcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus :  The  painful  service. 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  Vfith  that  suniame ;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me :  ouly  that  name 

remains ; 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  dcvour'd  the  rest ; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  ;  Not  out  of  hope. 
Mistake  mo  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
1  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  woidd  have  'voided  thee  :  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  1  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wUl  revenge 
Thine  own  parlicul.ar  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame  stuui  tiirough   thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight. 
And  nuike  my  misery  serve  thy  turn  ;  so  use  it, 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
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AgaiuRt  my  canker'd  country  with  the  apleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  bo 
Tliou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  for- 
tunes 
Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice : 
Which  not  to  cut,  would  show  thee  but  a  fool ; 
Since  I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breaat, 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  bo  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf.  O  Marcius,  Jlarcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and 

say, 
"  'Tis   true  ;"    I  'd   not  believe  them   more  than 

thee, 
All  noble  Marcius. — O,  let  me  twine 
Jline  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters  !  Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  ;**  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath  ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart, 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  thresliold.     Why,  thou  Mars!  I  tell 

thee. 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for 't :  Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me ; 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy  Mar- 
cius, 
Had  we  no  qiiarrel  else  to  Home,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy  ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beat.     O,  come,  go  in, 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prepar'd  a!»nin»t  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Konie  itself. 

Cor.  Ton  bless  me,  Ooda! 
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Auf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 
have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down, — ■ 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — thine  own 

ways: 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Eome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  "  yea,"  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  welcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Tet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.     Tour  hand !    Most 
welcome  !  \^Exewnt  Cob.  and  Aitp. 

1st  Serv.  [Advancing.']  Here's  a  strange  alteration! 

2nd  Serv.  By  my  band,  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind 
gave  me,  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1st  Serv.  "What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  turned  me 
about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would 
set  up  a  top. 

2nd  Serv^  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there 
was  something  in  him :  He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face, 
methought, — I  cannot  tell  bow  to  term  it. 

1st  Serv.    He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were, 

'Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

2nd  Serv.  So  did  I,  I  '11  be  sworn :  He  is  simply 
the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1st  Serv.  I  think,  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier 
than  he,  you  wot  one. 

2fid  Serv.  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1st  Serv.  Nay,  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

2nd  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

1st  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him  to 
be  the  greater  soldier. 

2nd  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how 
to  say  that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general 
is  excellent. 

1st  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

He-enter  third  Servant. 

Srd  Serv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news ;  news, 
you  rascals. 

1st  and  2nd  Serv.  What,  what,  what  ?  let's  par- 
take. 

Srd  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Eoman,  of  all  nations ; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1st  and  2nd  Serv.  Wherefore  ?  wherefore  ? 

Brd  Serv.  Why,  here 's  he  that  was  wont  to 
thwack  our  general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1st  Serv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  .c^encral  ? 
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3rd  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general;  but 
he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2nd  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends  :  he 
was  ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say 
80  himself. 

1st  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to 
say  the  truth  on't :  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him 
and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2nd  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 
1st  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 
Srd  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within, 
as  if  he  were  son  and  lieir  to  Mars  :  set  at  upper 
end  o'  the  table  ;  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of 
the  senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him :  Our 
general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him  ;  sanctifies 
himself  with  's  hand,*^  and  turns  up  the  white  o' 
the  eyO  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the 
news  is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but 
one  half  of  what  he  was  yesterday ;  for  the  other 
has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole 
table.  He  '11  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the  porter  of 
Eome  gates  by  the  ears  :**  He  will  mow  down  all 
before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  poUed. 

2nd  Serv.  And  he 's  as  like  to  do  't,  as  any  man 
I  can  imagine. 

Srd  Serv.  Do  't  ?  he  will  do  't :  For,  look  you, 
sir,  he  has  as  many  friends  iis  enemies:  which 
friends,  sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir,) 
show  themselves  (as  we  term  it,)  his  friends, 
whilst  he  's  in  directitude. 

1st  Serv.  Directitude !  what 's  that  ? 
Srd  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest 
up  again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  wiU  out  of 
tlieir  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all 
with  him. 

1st  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 
Srd  Serv.  To-morrow  ;  to-day  ;  presently.     Tou 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  tliis  afternoon :  'tis, 
as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed 
ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2nd  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1st  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds 
peace,  as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it  's  sprightly, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  ver)- 
apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible ; 
a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than  wars  a 
destroyer  of  men. 

2nd  Serv.  'Tis  so :  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort, 
may  bo  said  to  bo  a  ravisher  ;  so  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 
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1st  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  oue  another. 

Srd  Scrv.  Itcason  ;  because  tliey  then  less  need 
one  anotlier.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope 
to  see  Bomans  as  eheap  as  Volcians.  They  are 
rising,  thoy  are  rising. 

All.  In,  in,  in,  in.  lExeuni. 

SCENE  VI.— Eome.     A  Fuhlic  Place. 

Enter  SiciNius  and  Beutub. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  hun,  neither  need  we  fear 
him  ; 
His  remedies  are  tamo  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  whicli  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.    Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Bkish,  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had, 
Tliough  they  themselves  did  sufl'er  by 't,  behold 
Disaontious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Mekenius. 

Bru.  We   stood  to  't   in   good   time.     Is  this 
Menenius  ? 

Sic.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  :  0,  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late,— Hail,  sir ! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both  ! 

Sic.  Tour  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  miss'd, 
But  with  liis  friends;  the  common-wealth  doth  stand; 
And  so  woidd  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Men.   All 's  well ;   and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  youP 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  his 
wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

Cit.  The  gods  preserve  you  both ! 

Sic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.    Good-e'en  to   you  all,  good-e'en  to  you 

all. 
1st  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on 
our  knees, 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  Live,  and  thrive ! 

Bric.   Farewell,   kind   neighbours :    Wo   wish'd 
Coriolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  wo  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  ! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell.  lExeunt  Cit. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 


Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  Btreeta, 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  wa* 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self-loving, 

Sie.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lament.ition, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  ^dilo. 

JEd.  Worthy  tribunei". 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison, 
Eeports, — the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter' d  in  the  Eoman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  'Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 
AVhich  were  insheird,when  Marcius  stood  for  Komo, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  P 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd. — It  cannot 
be. 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  hare  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mett.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate-house :  some  news  is  come, 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'Tis  this  slave ; — 

Gk)  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes :— his  niaiiig ! 
Nothing  but  his  report  I 

Mes».  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded  j  and  more, 
More  fearful,  is  deliver' d. 
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Sic.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
Joiu'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Eorae  ; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  youug'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely  ! 

Uru.  Eais'd  only  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on 't. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely  : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone, 
Than  violentost  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Cains  Marcius,  I 

Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages  i 

Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already,  ; 

O'erborue  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took    : 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominiiis. 

Com.  O,  you  have  made  good  work ! 

Men.  What  news  ?  what  news  ? 

Com.  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates  ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour' d  to  your  noses ; 

Men.  Wliat  's  the  news  ?  what 's  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  angre's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news  ? — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me  : — Pray,  your 

news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volcians, 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature. 
That  shapes  man  better :  and  they  follow  him. 
Against  iis  brats,  with  no  less  confidence. 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  kUling  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

You,  and  your  apron  men ;  you  tha,t  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters  ! 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Tour  Eome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit :  You  have  made  fair 
woric ! 
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Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you  '11  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and,  w  ho  resist. 
Are  only  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.     Who  is  't  can  blame 

him  ? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  AVho  shall  ask  it  ? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do 't  for  shame  ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does   of  the    shepherds :  for   his   best   friends,  if 

they 
Should  say,  "  Be  good  to  Eome,"  tMey  charg'd  him 

even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate, 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tis  true : 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "  'Beseech  you,  cease." — You  have  made 

fair  hands. 
You,  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Eome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How !  was  it  we  ?     We  lov'd'  him  ;  but, 
like  beasts. 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But,  I  fear 

They  'U  roar  him  in  again.     Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer : — -Desperation 
Is  all  tlie  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Eome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he  's  coming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip ;  as  many  coxcombs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'Tis  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  ono  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Cit.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 
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1st  Git.  For  mine  owu  part, 

When  1  said,  b.aiiish  liiin,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

'2nd  (Jit.  And  ho  did  1. 

'ird  at.  Aud  80  did  I ;  and,  to  say  tho  truth,  bo 
did  very  many  of  us :  That  wc  did,  wo  did  for  tlie 
best:  aud  tliougli  we  willingly  consuntod  to  liis 
bauishtnent,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  You  arc  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  ! — Shall  us  to  tho 
Capitol  ? 

Covi.  O,  ay ;  what  else  ?  [JExeunt  Com.  and  Men. 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  bo  not  dismay 'd; 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  bo  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home. 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

Ist  Cit.  The  gods  be  good  to  us !  Come,  masters, 
let  's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  tho  wrong, 
when  we  banish'd  him. 

2nd  Cit.  So  did  we  all.     But  come,  lot 's  homo. 

[^Exeunt  Cit. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 

Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru.   Let 's  to  the  Capitol : — 'Would,  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  ! 

Sic.  Pray,  let  us  go.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — A  Camp  ;  at  a  small  distance  from 
Kome. 

Enter  AuriDius,  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Avf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Eoman  ? 

Zieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft 's  in  him  ; 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  owu. 

Auf.  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  ho  would. 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him  :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that 's  no  changeling  ;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not 


Join'd  in  commission  with  him  :  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  youraelf,  or  due 
To  him  had  lefl  it  solely. 

Auf.  I  understand  thee  well ;  and  be  thou  sure, 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.    Although  it  seems, 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  tho  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly, 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  tho  Volciau  state; 
Fights  dragon-like,  aud  does  achieve  aa  soon 
As  draw  his  sword  :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, 
Whene'er  wo  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he  'II  carry 

Kome  ? 
Alt/.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down ; 
And  the  nobility  of  Home  are  his : 
The  senators,  and  patricians,  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers  ;  and  their  people 
Will  bo  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  tliink,  ho  '11  be  to  Borne, 
As  is  tho  osprey  to  tho  fish,*'  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  ho  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even  :  whether  'twas  pride. 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgment. 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
AVhich  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature. 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding 

peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war ;  but,  one  of  these, 
(As  ho  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all. 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,)  made  him  fear'd, 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd :  But  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Eights  by  rights  fouler,  strengths  by  strengths  do 

"fail. 
Come,  let 's  away.     Wlion,  Caius,  Kome  is  thine. 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

[Exetimt. 
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SCENE  I.— Eome.     Apuhlic  Place. 

Enter  MENEMua,  CoMiifius,  Sicinius,  Bbuttjs, 
and  Others. 

Men.  No,  I  '11  not  go  :  you  liear,  what  he  hath 
said, 
Which  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  lov'd  him 
111  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father : 
But  what  o'  that  ?     Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kneel 
The  way  into  his  mercy  :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd"" 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I  '11  keep  at  home. 

Com.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com.  Tet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name  : 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to  :  forbad  all  names  ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
TUl  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Eome. 

Men.  Why,  so  ;  you  have  made  good  work  : 

A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap :  A  noble  memory  ! 

Co7n.  I  miaded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected  ;  He  replied, 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men.  Very  well : 

Could  he  say  less  ? 

Com.  I  olfer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
Tor  his  private  friends  :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff:  He  said,  twas  foUy, 
Por  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt, 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.  Por  one  poor  grain 

Or  two  ?    I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife. 
His  child,  and  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the 

grains  : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon  :  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient:  If  you  refuse  your 
aid 
In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 
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Men.  No ;  I  '11  not  meddle 

Sic.  I  pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do  ? 

Bru.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Borne,  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marcius 

Eeturn  me,  as  Cominius  is  return' d, 
Unheard  ;  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?     Say  't  be  so  ? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  mea- 
sure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I  'U  undertake  it : 

I  think,  he  'U  hear  me.    Tet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we  have  stuff'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts  ;  therefore  I  '11  watch 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
And  then  I  'U  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I  'U  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.    I  shall  ere  long  have  know- 
ledge 
Of  my  success.  [Exit. 

Com.  He  'U  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not  ? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Sed  as  'twould  burn  Eome  ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him  ; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  "  Else ;"  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand :  What  he  would 

do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not. 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions  :** 
So,  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  his  noble,  mother,  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
Eor  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let 's  hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II.  —  An  advanced  Post  of  the  Volcian 
Camp  ifijbro  Homo.    The  G  uard  at,  their  Stations. 

Enter  to  them,  Menenius. 

Igt  O.  Stay :  Whence  are  you  ? 

2nd  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Men.  You  giuird  like  men ;  'tis  well :   But,  by 
your  leave, 
I  am  aii  officer  of  state,  and  conio 
To  speak  v.itli  Coriolanus, 

1st  O.  Prom  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Eomo. 

1st  O.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return  :  our 
general 
Will  no  more  bear  from  thence. 

2nd  O.  You  '11  see  your  Kome  embrac'd  with  fire, 
before 
Tou'U  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends, 

If  you  liave  beard  your  general  talk  of  Borne, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius. 

1st  O.   Bo  it  so ;  go  back ;   the  virtue  of  your 
name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

Thy  general  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The   book  of  his   good   acts,    whence  men  have 

read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplified ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he's  chief,)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  sufter :  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,   stamp'd   the   leasing  s^o   Therefore, 

fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1st  O.  'Faith,  air,  if  you  had  told  as  maiiyhes  in 
his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own, 
you  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as 
virtuous  to  lie,  as  to  live  chastly.  Therefore,  go 
back. 

Men.  Pr'ythce,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  always  faetionary  on  the  party  of  your 
general. 

2nd  O.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as 
you  say,  you  have,)  I  am  one  that,  telling  true 
under  him,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass.  Therefore, 
go  back. 

3frn.  Has  he  dined,  can'st  thou  tell?  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 


Itt  O.  You  arc  a  Soman,  are  you  P 

Men.  I  am  an  tliy  general  is. 

1st  O.  Then  you  should  hate  Bome,  as  be  doea. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gate* 
the  very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular 
ignorance,  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to 
front  his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans  of  old 
women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or 
with  the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed 
dotant  as  you  seem  to  be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow 
out  the  intended  tire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in, 
with  such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you  are  de- 
ceived ;  therefore,  back  to  Bome,  and  prepare  for 
your  executioti;  you  are  condemned,  our  general 
has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  If  thy  captain  knew  I  were  hero, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2nd  O.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 

Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1st  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  I 
say,  go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood  j — 
back, — that 's  the  utmost  of  your  having  : — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow, 

Enter  CoBTOlJUfVS  and  Aufidics. 

Cor.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I  '11  say  an  errand 
for  you ;  you  shall  know  now  tliat  I  am  in  e<>tima- 
tion ;  you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant" 
cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus :  guess, 
but  by  my  entertainment  with  him,  if  thou  stand'st 
not  i'  the  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more 
long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  suflering; 
behold  now  presently,  and  swoon  for  what 's  to 
come  upon  thee. — The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly 
synod  about  thy  particular  pnisperitj',  and  love 
thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father  Menenius  does ! 
O,  my  son !  my  son  !•  thou  art  preparing  fire  for 
us ;  look  thee,  here  's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was 
hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee ;  but  being  assured, 
none  but  myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been 
blown  out  of  your  gates  with  sighs ;  and  conjure 
thee  to  pardon  Eomn,  and  thy  petitionary  country- 
men. The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn 
the  dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here ;  this,  who, 
like  a  block,  hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away ! 

Men.  How!  away  P 

Cor.    Wife,  mother,  child,   I   know   not.      My 
afi'airs 
Are  ser^anted  to  others :  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volcian  breasts.    That  we  have  been  familiar, 
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Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  than 
Tour  gates  against  my  force.     Yet,  for  I  lov'd  thee, 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Gives  a  Letter. 
And  would  have  sent  it.  Another  word,  Mencnius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — This  man,  Auiidius, 
Was  my  beloved  in  Eome  :  yet  thou  behold' st 

Auf.  Tou  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[^Exeunt  CoE.  and  kvT. 

1st  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2nd  G.  'Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power: 
You  know  the  way  home  again. 

1st  G.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keep- 
ing your  greatness  back  f 

2nd  G.  What  cause,  do  j'ou  think,  I  have  to 
swoon  ? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your 
general :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think 
there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will 
to  die  by  himself,^^  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let 
your  general  do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you 
are,  long ;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age ! 
I  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to,  Away !  \_Exit. 

1st  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2nd  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  He  is 
the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.    \_Exeunt. 

'SCENE  Ul.—The  Tent  of  Coriolanus. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  AuriDiirs,  atul  Others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Eome  to-mor- 
row 
Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action. 
You  must  report  to  the  Volcian  lords,  how  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected  ;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome  ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  la.st  old  man. 

Whom  ■with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Home, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him,)  once  more  offer'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only, 
l^hat  thought  he  could  do  more  ;  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  too  :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
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Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha  !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

\_Sliouts  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?    I  will  not. — 

Enter,  in  mourning  Ilahits,  Vihgilia,  Volumnia, 
leading  young  Maecius,  Valeiiia,  and  At- 
tendants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  afi'ection  ! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  ourt'sy  worth  ?  or  those  doves'  eyes. 

Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am 

not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows  ; 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
In  supplication  nod :  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  "  Deny  not." — Let  the  Voices 
Plough  Home,  and  harrow  Italy;    I  '11  never 
Be  such  a  goslin  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand. 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband  ! 

Cor.    These  eyes  are  not  the  same  1  wore  in 
Eome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd, 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh, 
Forgive  my  tyranny  ;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  "  Forgive  our  Eomans."— O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  1 
Now  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods  !  I  prate, 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted :  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth  ; 

\_Kneels. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee  ;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [Kneels. 

Cor.  What  is  this  t* 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beavh 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
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Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun  ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cauuot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior  ; 

1  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moou  of  Rome ;  ehaste  as  the  icicle, 
That 's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  :  Dear  Valeria  ! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours, 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jovo,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;   that  thou  raay'st 

prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  1 

Vol.  Tour  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That 's  my  bravo  boy. 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself. 
Are  suitors  to  you, 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace : 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before  j 
The  things,  I  have  foresworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics  : — Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  Desire  not 
To  ally  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  more  ! 

Ton  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already :  Yet  we  will  ask  ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness  :  therefore  hear  us. 

Cor.  Aufidius,  aud  you  Voices,  mark  ;  for  we  '11 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  request  ? 

Vol.    should  we  be   silent  and  not  speak,  our 
raiment. 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
AVe  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thysolf, 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither:   since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts. 
Constrains  theni^weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow  ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
Tlio  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
T.  2  s  . 


His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we, 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy :  For  how  can  we, 
Alas  !  how  can  wo  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  wo  are  bound ;  together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  wo  are  bound  ?  Alack  f  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  j)er«on. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win  :  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 
These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not,)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir,  Ay,  and  on  mine. 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Soy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me ; 

I  'U  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  '11  fight. 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [Biting. 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  ns. 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :   No ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Voices 
May   say,   "This   mercy  we   have  show'd;"    the 

Romans, 
"  This  we  receiv'd ;"  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  "  Be  bless'd 
For  making  up  this  peace!"  Thou  know'st,  great  son, 
The  end  o'  war's  uncertain;  but  this  certain. 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name. 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses : 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — "  The  man  was  noble. 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroy'd  hia  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age,  abhorr'd."     Sj>eak  to  me,  son; 
Thou  hast  atVocted  the  fine  strains  of  honour, 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  checks  o'  the  air, 
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And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulpliur  with  a  bolt 

That  should  but  rive  au  oak.  AVhy  dost  not  speak  ? 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 

Still  to  remember  wrongs  ?— Daughter,  speak  you  : 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy : 

Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 

Thau  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  mau  in  the 

world 
More  bound  to  his  mother;  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.     Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 
When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request 's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back  :  But,  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest ;   and  the  gods  will  jjlague 

thee. 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride, 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down ;  An  end : 
This  is  the  last ; — So  we  will  homo  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  teU  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Thau  thou  hast  to  deny 't. — Come,  let  us  go  : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volciau  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  hii^  by  chance  : — Yet  give  us  our  despatch : 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  aiire, 
And  then  I  'U  speak  a  little. 

Cor.  O  mother,  mother  1 

[^Ilolding  Vol.  by  the  hands,  silent. 
What  have  you  done  ?    Behold,  the  heavens  do 

ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     0  my  mother,  mother !   O  ! 
Tou  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevad'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  let  it  come  : — 
Aufulius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I  '11  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  say,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  ?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 
xi-wf.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 
Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn, 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you  '11  make,  advise  me  :  For  my  part, 
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I  '11  not  to  Eome,  I  '11  back  with  you ;  and  pray  you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — 0  mother!  wife! 

Auf.  I  am  glad,  thou  has  set  thy  mercy  and  thy 
honour 
At  difference  in  thee  :  out  of  that  I  '11  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  [Aside. 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  CoE. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by  ; 

[To  Vol.,  Vie.,  ^c. 
But  wo  will  drink  together  ;^*  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we, 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  aU  the  sworda 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Eome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  MsNENirs  and  SiciKitis. 

Men.  See  you  youd'  coign  o'  the  Capitol ;  yond' 
corner-stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  H"  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Eome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  liim. 
But  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in  't ;  our  throats  are 
sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is  't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  diil'erency  between  a  grub,  and 
a  butterfly ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.     This 
Marcius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon :    he  has 
wings ;  he  's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 
Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 
Men.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  remembers 
;  his  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.    The 
;  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.     When  he 
j  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
i  shrinks  before  his  treading.     He  is  able  to  pierce 
i  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  kueU,  and  his 
I  hum  is  a  battery.     He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing 
I  made  for  Alexander.      What  he  bids  be  done,  is 
I  finished  with  his  bidding.     He  wants  nothing  of  a 
!  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 
I       Sic.  Tes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.     Mark  what 

\  mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him :  There  is 

[  no  more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is.  milk  in  a  male 

\  tiger ;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find :  and  all  this  is 

'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  tlie  gods  will  not  be 
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good  unto  lis.  When  wo  banished  liiin,  wo  re- 
spected not  them :  and,  he  returning  to  break  our 
necks,  they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  if  you  'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house ; 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune, 
And  halo  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Itoman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home, 
They  '11  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  What's  the  news  F 

Mess.  Good  news,  good  news ; — The  ladies  have 
prevail'd. 
The  Voices  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone : 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Home, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquius. 

Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  tliis  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ? 

Mess.  As  certain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  tliat  you  make  doubt  of  it  ? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.   "Why,  hark 
you; 
ITrumpets  and  Hautboys  sounded,  and  Brums 
beaten,  all  together.     Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tiibors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Hark  you  !    [Shouting  again. 

Men.  This  is  good  news : 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  wortli  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full :  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day ; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
1  'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy  I 

\ Shouting  and  Music, 

Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  their  tidings : 
next. 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.      -  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  P 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  "We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [  Going. 

Enter  the  LadioH,  accompanied  bg  Senators,  Patri- 
cians, and  reo])lo.     Theg pass  over  the  Stage. 

\st  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome : 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 


And  make  triumphant  fires;  ntrew  flowers  before 

them : 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius, 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother; 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! — 

^^^-  Welcome,  ladies! 

Welcome  !     [A  Flourish  with  I>rum*  and  TrumpeU. 

[ExeuHt. 
SCENE  v.— Antium.     A  public  Place. 
Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 
Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here  : 
Deliver  tliem  this  paper  :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-pkce ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse, 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words  :  Despatch. 

lExeunt  Attend. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  o/Avtu>iv»' 
Faction. 

Most  welcome  1 

1st  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

^Hf-  Even  so, 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empolson'd, 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2nd  Con.  Most  noble  sir, 

If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we  'U  delirer  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

Brd  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilst 
'Twixt  you  there's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

A^f.  I  know  it  j 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  heigh- 

ten'd. 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends :  and,  to  this  end, 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

Srd  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, 

AuJ".  That  I  would  have  8|><>kc  of: 

Being  banish'd  for  't,  he  came  unto  my  liearth  ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him  ; 
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Made  him  joint-servant  with  me  ;  gave  him  way 

In  all  hia  own  desires  ;  nay,  let  him  choose 

Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 

My  best  and  freshest  men  ;  serv'd  his  designments 

In  mine  own  person ;  holp  to  reap  the  same, 

Which  he  did  end  all  his  ;  and  took  some  pride 

To  do  myself  this  wrong  :  tUl,  at  the  last, 

I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 

He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 

I  had  been  mercenary. 

1st  Con.                        So  he  did,  my  lord : 
The  army  marvell'd  at  it.     And,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Eome  ;  and  that  we  look'd 
Por  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, 

Auf.  There  was  it ; — 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action  ;  Therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I  'U  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark  ! 

l^Drtims  and  Ti-umpets  sound,  with  great  Shouts 
of  the  Peojile. 

1st  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter' d  like  a 
post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home  ;  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2nd  Con.  And  patient  fools, 

Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear. 
With  giving  him  glory. 

Srd  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage, 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  hia  body. 

Attf.  Say  no  more  ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords.  Ton  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it. 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1st  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines  :  but  there  to  end. 
Where  he  was  to  begin ;  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge  ;^*  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding ;  This  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches,  you  shall  hear  him. 
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Crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords  !  I  am  returned  your  soldier ; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love. 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage,  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Eome.     Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home. 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace, 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates. 
Than  shame  to  the  Komans :  and  we  here  deliver, 
Subscrib'd  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf  Head  it  not  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  iu  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor ! — How  now  ? — 

Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

'     Auf.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius;  Dost  thou 

think 
I  'U  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'u  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ?— 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray' d  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Eome 
(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  sUk ;  never  admitting 
Council  o'the  war ;  but,  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory ; 
That  pages  blush' d  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou,  Mara  ? 

Awf  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, —  , 

Cor.  Ha! 

Ai{f.  No  more. 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy !  O  slave  ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.     Your  judgments,  my  grave 

lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my -stripes  impress'd  on  him;  that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave  ;)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1st  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 


■I 
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1 Jjqy !    false  iotind  ! 

If  jTiu  have  T^rit  jour  annals   tme ,  tis  there 
That. like  an  eagie  in  a  dove-cote. I 
Fluaier'd  jonr  Voices  in  Corioli  : 

Alone  I  did  it Bq7  ! 
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Cor.  Cut  mo  to  pieces,  Voices ;  men  and  lads, 
Staiu  all  your  edges  on  mo. — Boy  !  False  hoimd ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-coto,  I 
riutter'd  your  Voices  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it. — Boy ! 

Auf.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con.  Let  him  die  for't.      \_Several  Bpeah  at  once. 

Cit.  [Speakinff  promiscnousli/.^  Tear  him  to 
pieces,  do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son ; — my 
daughter; — Ho  killed  my  cousin  Marcus; — He 
killed  my  father. — 

2nd  Lord.  Peace,  ho ; — no  outrage ; — peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  ofToncc  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing.^^ — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O,  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword ! 

Auf.  Insolent  villain ! 

Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him. 

£AuF.  and  the  Con.  draw,  and  kill  Con.,  who 
falls,  and  Aur.  stands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold. 

Jvf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1st  Lord.  O  Tullus,— 


2nd  Lord.  Thou  haat  dono  a  deed  whereat  valottr 
will  weep. 

Zrd  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Maaten  all,  be 
quiet ; 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (aa  in  thia 
rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot,)  the  g;reat  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you  '11  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  houours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I  '11  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Tour  heaviest  censure. 

\st  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body, 

And  mourn  you  for  him  :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  moat  noble  corse,  that  ever  IutmIiI 
Did  follow  to  his  um. 

2nd  Lord.  His  own  iinpalicnco 

Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let 's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  iry  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up : — 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers ;  I  '11  bo  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchildcd  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Assist.    [Exeunt,  hearing  the  Body  />/'Comoi\3fO». 
A  dead  March  sounded. 
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'   To  scale  it  a  little  more. 
To  scale,  is  to  disperse.     The  meaning  of  the  whole 
passage  is,  though  many  of  you  may  have  heard  the 
story,  still  I  will  venture  to  repeat  it,  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  it  still  wider. 

'  Where  the  other  instruments. 
Where  is  here  used  as  whereas  ;   instruments  are  limbs 
or  members. 

'  Mutually  participate. 
Participate  is  used  for  participant,  or  participating. 

*  The  one  side  must  have  hale. 
Bale  is  an  old  Saxon  word  for  misery  or  calamity. 
Mr.  Mason  observes,  that  hale,  as  well  as  bane,  signified 
poison,  in  Shakspere's  time.  Mr.  Malone  says  the 
word  was  antiquated  in  our  poet's  age ;  still,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen, — 

For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bate. 

'  Your  virtue  is 


To  malce  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  Justice  did  it. 
This  is  an  obscure  passage,  but  the  meaning  appears 
to  be,  your  virtue  consists  in  speaking  well  of  the  vicious 
man,  and  in  cursing  the  justice  that  condemns  him. 

«  Their  ruth,  i.e.  their  pity,  compassion. 

"I  As  high  as  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Pitch  my  lance,  is  the  meaning;  but  pich  is  correct, 
and  was  anciently  synonjTnous  with  pitch.  Thus,  in 
Froissart's  Chronicle,  "  and  as  he  stouped  downe  to 
take  up  his  swerde,  the  Frenche  squyer  dyd  pyche  his 
s^verde  at  hym,  and  by  hap  strake  hym  through  bothe 
the  thyes." 

'  To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
To  give  the  final  blow  to  the  nobles.     Marcius  uses 
generosity  to  signify  high  birth. 

'  Marcius,  His  true,  that  you  have  lately  told  us ; 
The  Voices  are  in  arms. 

Marcius  had  himself  only  been  just  told  that  the 
Voices  were  in  arms,  and  could  not  therefore  have  told 
the  senate.  The  meaning  is: — you  were  right  in  your 
opinion  as  to  what  they  would  do,  for  they  are  now 
ready  for  the  war  which  you  anticipated. 

'"  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

To  gird,  is  to  taunt,  or  sneer  at.  Mr.  Malone  says 
that  an  anonymous  correspondent  informs  him,  that  in 
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some  parts  of  England,  it  means  to  ptish  vehemently. 
To  gird,  likewise  signified  to  pluck  or  twinge ;  hence, 
probably,  it  was  metaphorically  used  in  the  sense  of,  to 
taunt  or  annoy  by  sarcasm. 

"  Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Merits  and  demerit*  had  anciently  the  same  meaning. 
Thus,  in  Othello : — 

•  And  my  demerit* 


May  speak  unbonnetted. 

Again,  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.,  fol.  69: — 
"  This  noble  prince,  for  his  demerits  called  the  good 
Duke  of  Gloucester." 

"  To  take  in  many  towns. 

To  take  in,  signified  to  overcome,  to  take  possession  of. 

"  A  crack  madam, 

A  crack,  literally  means  a  boy ;  it  is  here  used  in 
answer  to  the  assertion  of  Valeria,  that  he  is  a  noble 
child,  to  imply  that  he  will  do — he  will  pass  muster. 

"  J7tou  wast  a  soldier 


Even  to  Cato's  wish,  itotjieree  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes. 

Plutarch,  in  7%e  Life  of  Coriolanut,  has  this  passage  : 
"  For  he  was  even  such  another  as  Cato  would  have 
a  soldier  and  a  captain  to  be;  not  only  terrible  and 
fierce  to  lay  about  him,  but  to  make  the  enemy  afraid 
with  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  grimness  of  his 
countenance."  This  passage  led  Shakspere  into  a  great 
chronological  error — that  of  making  Cato  anterior  to 
Coriolanus. 

"  Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 
To  make  remain  is  an  ancient  and  obsolete  mode  of 
speaking,  which  merely  means — to  remain.     Time  has 
pruned  our  language  of  many  redundancies  of  expres- 
sion. 

"  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  "prize  their  hours. 
Pope  reads — prize  their  honours:  an  ingenious  alte- 
ration ;  but  the  text  is  doubtless  correct.     Hours  is  used 
as  time. 

"  The  ports,  i.e.,  the  gates. 

'"  Tliose  centuries. 

Centuries  were  companies  of  soldiers,  consisting  each 
of  a  hundred  men.  Hence  the  military  title  of  Centu- 
rion, a  commander  of  one  of  these  regiments. 
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'»  At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard. 

Even  were  he  in  my  own  house,  and  with  my  brother 
stationed  to  protect  him,  still  would  I  slay  him. 

*  I  am  attended  at  the  cyprest  grove. 
That  is,  waited  for  there. 

*'   One  that  converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the 
night,  ^-c. 

That  is,  one  that  often  goes  to  bed  late,  but  seldom 
rises  early. 

^  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  men's  caps  and  legs. 
Anxious  for  their  obeisance  and  respect,  shown  by 
bowing  and  humility. 

^  Set  up  the  bloody  Jiag  against  all  patience. 
That  is,  declare  war  against  patience.     Dr.  Johnson 
truly  observes,  that  there  is  not  wit  enough  in  this  satire 
to  recompense  its  grossness. 

"  The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Qalen  is  but 
empiriattick. 

This  sentence  contains  an  anachronism  of  near  six 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Menenius  flourished  about 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  Christ,  and  Galen 
was  born  in  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Empiricutick  is  an  adjective  arbitrarily  formed 
by  our  poet  from  the  word  empiric,  a  quack. 

"  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 

Possibly  into  a  rupture,  to  which  children  are  liable 

from  extreme  fits  of  crying ;  or,  a  rapture  may  signify  a 

fit;  as  we  still  say,  that  a  child  will  cry  itself  into  fits. 

" The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
The  kitchen  malkin  is  the  kitchen  wench  ;  a  maukin 
or  malkin,  is  properly  a  sort  of  mop,  made  of  clouts, 
for  the  use  of  sweeping  ovens  :  thence  a  figure  of  rags, 
dressed  up,  was  so  called ;  and  from  thence  the  name 
was  transferred  to  any  negligent,  dirty  woman.  Lock- 
ram  was  a  kind  of  cheap  linen  j  and  reechy  is  sweaty, 
greasy. 

^  Seld-shown  Jlamens, 
That  is,  priests  who   seldom   exhibit   themselves  to 
public  view. 

2"  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  wills; 
A.  sure  destruction. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says  wills  should  be  written  tcill  is : 
that  is,  it  shall  be  to  him  of  the  same  nature  as  our  dis- 
positions towards  him — deadly. 

"   i'ou  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not. 
You  did  not  flatter  me,  and  therefore  did  not  offend 
me. 

"   When  u-ith  his  Amazonian  chin. 
That   is,   his   chin  smooth  as   a  woman's ;  a  chin  on 
which  there  was  no  beard. 


"  And  struck  him  on  his  knei. 
That  is,  to  his  knee :  he  did  not  give  Tarquin  a  blow 
on  the  knee,  but  such  a  blow  u  made  him  fall  upoD  hi* 
knee. 

"  When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
Shakspere  was  here  thinking  of  the  theatre,  where  the 
characters  of  women  were  represented  by  boyi ;  but  b« 
falls  into  a  great  anachronism,  ax  there  were  no  theatre* 
at  Home  for  the  exhibition  of  plays  for  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Coriolanu*. 

^  I  toould  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtue* 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 
That  is,  I  wish  they  would  forget  me  as  effectually  as 
they  do  the  virtuous  precepts  which  the  divines  preach 
to  them,  and  by  so  doing,  lose  their  labour. 

•  Aged  custom. 


But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me. 
Shakspere  is  seldom  particular  about  time  and  datea  . 
the  Itomans  had  but  lately  changed  the  regal  for  the 
consular  government ;  for  Coriolanus  was  banished  the 
eighteenth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 

"  On  sqfe-guard  he  came  to  me. 

That  is,  with  a  convoy — a  guard  appointed  to  protect 
him. 

"  Against  those  mcazels. 

Meazel  is  a  scurvy  or  low  fellow.  In  The  himdem 
Prodigal,  Oliver,  the  Devonshire  man,  says — "  1  wad 
you  were  ysplit,  and  you  let  the  mezel  have  a  penny." 
Mesell  ifl  used  in  Pierce  Plowman's  yision  for  a  leper. 

"  They  would  not  thread  the  gates. 
That  is,  pass  them,  go  through  them.     So  in  King 
Lear — 

Threading  dark-ey'd  night. 

»  To  jump  a  body. 
To  jump  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  the  old  writers 
tor  jolt:  therefore  to  jump  a  body  may  mean  to  put  it  in 
a  violent  agitation  or  commotion.  Shakspere  appears  to 
have  used  the  word  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  ri*k  or 
hazard ;  thus  in  Macbeth — 

We  'djump  the  life  to  come. 
Again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra — 

Our  fortune  lies 

Upon  this  jump. 

It  may  also  fairly  have  this  meaning  attributed  to  it  in 
the  present  passage. 

»  This  is  clean  kam. 
Kam  is  crooked,  awry ;  a  crooked  stick  is  called  a 
cambrel,  and  the  Welsh  word  for  crooked  is  kam.    Vul- 
gar pronunciation  has  corrupted  ffcan  kam  intoiim  kam, 
\  which  phrase  occurs  several  times  in  the  old  translation 
of  Gusman  de  Alfarache,  of  which  the  following  u  an 
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instance : — "  All  goes  topsie  turvy ;  all  him,  kam ;  all  is 
tricks  and  devices ;  all  riddles  and  unknown  mysteries." 


-I  am  in  this, 


Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles. 
That  is,  in  thus  persuading  you  I  act  as  your  wife, 
your  son,  as  these  senators  and  nobles,  who  all  join  with 
me  in  a  desire  for  your  welfare,  and  whose  interests  you 
sacrifice  by  a  refusal. 

"   Which  quired  with  my  drum. 
That  is,  played  in  concert  with  it.     My  spirits  sympa- 
thised with  warlike  sounds. 

"  Abated  captives,  i.e.  dejected,  subdued  captives. 

"  Cautelous,  i.e.  wUy,  cunning,  cautious. 

"  Here  I  clip 


The  anvil  of  my  sword. 
To  clip  is  to  embrace.     Aufidius  calls  Coriolanus  the 
anvil  of  his  sword,  because  he  had   struck   as  hea\7 
blows  at  him,  as  a  smith  strikes  on  his  anvil. 

♦•  Sanctifies  himself  with  his  hand. 

That  is,  considers  the  touch  of  his  hand  as  holy,  and 
clasps  it  with  the  same  reverence  as  a  lover  would  the 
hand  of  his  mistress. 

*«  He  'II  go,  he  Bays,  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates 
by  the  ears. 

That  is,  drag  him  down  by  the  ears  into  the  dirt. 
Skinner  says  the  word  is  derived  from  sow ;  i.e.  to  take 
hold  of  a  person  by  the  ears  as  a  dog  seizes  one  of  those 
animals.  So  Heywood,  in  a  comedy  called  Love's  Mis- 
tress, 1636  :— 

Venus  will  sowle  me  by  the  ears  for  this. 
To  sowle  is  still  in  use  for  pulling,  lugging,  and  dragging, 
in  the  west  of  England. 

"  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  "  the  etymology  of 
sowh  may  be,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  word  in 
the  last  century.  Lord  Strafford's  correspondent,  Mr. 
Garrard,  uses  it  as  Shakspere  does.  Strafford's  Letters, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  149 — '  A  lieutenant  soled  him  well  by  the  ears, 
and  drew  him  by  the  hair  about  the  room.' " 

•'  As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish. 
An  osprey  is  a  kind  of  eagle,  or  a  large  and  rare 
species  of  hawk ;  it  hovers  over  streams,  and  feeds  on 


fish.  In  Michael  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  twenty- 
five,  is  the  following  account  of  the  osprey,  which  shows 
the  appropriateness  of  Shakspere's  simile : — 

The  osprey,  oft  here  seen,  though  seldom  here  it  breeds, 

Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  doth  espy, 

But,  betwixt  him  and  them  by  an  antipathy, 

Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  they  saw. 

They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw. 

"  Nay  if  he  coy'd. 

Unwillingly    condescended,   acted  with  reserve   and 
coldness. 

•'  Sound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions. 
This  is  obscure,  and  apparently  corrupt;  we  might 
read,  to  yield  no  new  conditions. 

«•  And  in  his  praise 

Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing. 
In  his  praise  I  have  told  falsehoods  so  plausibly,  that 
they  have  passed  as  current,  as  if  they  had  the  stamp  of 
truth. 

"  A  Jack  guardant. 
An  insolent  officer ;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  term  still  in 
use,  namely,  a  Jack  in  office. 

^  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself. 
He  that  is  tired  of  life,  and  desires  to  die  by  his  own 
hands. 

"  But  we  will  drink  together. 

This  would  represent  the  wife  and  mother  of  Coriola- 
nus as  rather  jovial  than  delicate ;  drinking  together 
was  certainly  used  as  a  sign  of  amity,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  adopt  Dr.  Farmer's  emendation,  and  read — think 
together. 

M  Answering  us 

With  our  own  charge. 

Rewarding  us  with  our  owti  expenses,  throwing  away 
the  victory,  and  making  the  mere  cost  of  war  its  recom- 
pense. 

"  Judicious  hearing. 
Judicious  is  here  either  a  corruption  ot judicial;  Le. 
such  a  hearing  as  is  allowed  to  criminals  in  courts  of 
judicature ;  or  the  word  was  anciently  used  in  the  same 
sense,  as  imperiMW  is  used  by  oui  author  for  imperial. 
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THE  wliolo  Iitb  of  11  horo  is  too  comprehonsivo  a  subject,  aud  usually  embraces  far  too  many  incideatM, 
to  bo  effectively  treated  within  the  limits  of  a  single  tragedy.  Many  a  dark  and  fearful  act  liaa 
required  but  an  hour  for  its  perpetration,  and  with  the  greatly  active  mind  every  year  is  equivalent 
to  an  ordinary  life.  We  are  made  strongly  sensible  of  this,  in  perusing  the  present  tragedj;  ita 
subject  is,  not  the  life  and  deeds  of  C.Tsar,  but  his  death,  and  the  punishment  of  his  assassins :  not 
Csosur,  but  Brutus  is  the  hero  of  the  drama.  But  vigorously  as  Slmkspere  han  delineated  the  character 
of  the  great  warrior  and  historian,  the  brilliant  and  noble  military  despot,  during  the  brief  time  that 
he  appears  upon  the  scene ;  still,  wo  are  disappointed  that  he  disappears  so  soon,  and  would  willingly 
that  the  play  had  commenced  with  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  remained  the  hero 
to  its  conclusion.  The  subsequent  adventures  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  would  have  afforded  the  great 
poet  ample  niateriaLs  for  another  tragedy ;  the  first  terminating  with  the  death  of  Cseaar,  and  the 
second  with  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  his  chief  assassins. 

Julius  Cajsar  waa  a  character  worthy  of  the  closest  analytical  investigation  by  the  master-mind 
of  Shakspore ;  his  attainment  of  power,  and  his  groat  influence  witii  the  Komiui  people,  was  entirely 
attributable  to  his  lofty  talents  and  indomitable  courage ;  his  patience  under  toil,  his  industry  in  the 
pursuit  of  success,  his  wise  deliberation,  and  the  unshaken  steadiness  with  which  he  carried  out  hia 
wonderful  resolutions,  were  the  terror  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  world. 

Slender  and  feeble  in  person,  and  subject  to  violent  headaches  and  epileptic  fits,  he  never 
suffered  these  natural  imperfections  to  interfere  with  his  plans,  or  allure  him  into  effeminacy ;  on  one 
occasion,  being  out  upon  an  excursion  with  some  friends,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  sought  for  shelter  in  a  mean  hut,  consisting  of  a  single  room,  and  that  only  large  enough  for 
one  man  to  sleep  in.  This  was,  of  course,  offered  to  C»sar,  but  he  declined  it,  and  saying, "  Honours 
for  the  great,  and  necessaries  for  the  infirm,"  gave  it  up  to  his  friend  Oppius  ;  and  himself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company,  slept  under  a  slied  at  the  door. 

His  lofty  ambition  was  show  n  in  many  acts  of  early  life :  when  passing  the  Alps,  he  and  his  friends 
came  to  a  little  town,  when  one  of  them  said,  jestingly,  "  Can  there  here  be  any  disputes  for  oflices,  any 
contentions  for  precedency,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among  the  great  ?"  To  this,  Cesar 
replied  proudly — "  I  assure  you,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  here,  than  the  second  man  in  Borne." 
When  in  Spain,  he  bestowed  his  leisure  time  in  reading  the  history  of  Alexander,  and  once,  after  sitting 
over  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  pensive  attitude,  he  burst  into  tears.  His  friends  inquired  the  rea-wn  of  his 
distress ;  "  Do  you  think,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  suflicient  cause  for  concern,  when  Alexander  at  ray 
age  reigned  over  so  many  conquered  countries,  and  I  have  not  one  glorious  achievement  to  boast." 

Plutarch  apologises  for  Casar's  attempt  at  sovereignty,  and  says  that  his  tyranny  was  merely 
nomuial,  for  no  tyrannical  act  could  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  he  adds — "  Nay,  such  was  the  condition 
of  Some,  that  it  evidently  required  a  master ;  and  Caesar  was  no  more  than  a  tender  and  skilful  physi- 
cian appointed  by  Providence  to  heal  the  distemper  of  the  state.  Perhaps  the  darkest  spot  upon  his 
character  was  his  treatment  of  his  son-in-law,  Pompcy  the  Great,  upon  whose  destruction  ho  had 
resolved,  for  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power  ;  and  whose  treacherous  murder  by  the  Egyptians  formed 
a  dark  and  fearful  close  to  a  brilliant  career,  spent  chiefly  in  promoting  the  true  interests  of  mankind. 
Almost  the  last  words  spoken  by  Pompey  were  these  lines  from  Sophocles : — 

Seck'st  thou  a  tyrant's  door  ?  then  farewell  frcolom  ! 
Though  free  u  air  In-fore. 
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Shakspere  has  very  artistically  alluded  to  the  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Pompey  in  the  first  scene  of 
his  trairedy,  but  he  in  no  way  points  out  Caesar  as  the  cause  of  Pompey's  ruin  and  cruel  death. 

Brutus  is  delineated  with  great  subtlety  ;  his  lofty  integrity  and  wonderful  self-denial,  the  purity  of 
his  life,  his  gentleness  to  his  dependents,  (so  touchingly  shown  in  his  fatherly  consideration  for  the  boy 
Lucius,)  and  his  noble  patriotism,  all  are  exquisitely  pictured  by  the  poet.  His  humanity  also  appears 
prominently  even  at  the  moment  that  he  is  consenting  to  the  death  of  Ca;sar,  and  he  deplores  that 
they  cannot  destroy  him  painlessly — come  at  his  spirit  without  shedding  his  blood.  Brutus  is  chiefly 
blamed  for  his  ingratitude  to  Cscsar,  against  whom  he  had  fought  in  conjunction  with  Pompey ;  and 
Csesar  had  not  only  pardoned  him,  and  sought  his  friendship,  but  also  forgave  all  for  whom  he  interceded. 
Brutus  says — 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crowned  ; 

and  the  unbending  republican  sacrifices  his  friend  to  his  country ;  and  sheds  the  blood  of  Csesar,  not  for 
what  he  had  done,  but,  for  what  he  feared  he  would  ultimately  do.  This  is  an  act  of  injustice,  for  which 
Brutus  is  punished  by  the  fiiilure  of  his  cause,  and  his  own  premature  and  violent  death. 

"  Brutus,"  says  Mr.  Drake,  "  the  favourite  of  the  poet,  is  brought  forward,  not  only  adorned 
with  aU  the  virtues  attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  but,  in  order  to  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  his 
favour,  and  to  prove  that  not  jealousy,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  but  unalloyed  patriotism,  was  the  sole 
director  of  his  conduct — our  author  has  drawn  him  as  possessing  the  utmost  sweetness  and  gentleness 
of  disposition,  sympathising  with  all  that  suffer,  and  unvrilling  to  inflict  pain,  but  from  motives  of 
the  strongest  moral  necessity.  He  has  most  feelingly  and  beautifully  painted  him  in  the  relations 
of  a  master,  a  friend,  and  a  husband ;  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  his  attachment  to  his  friends, 
and  his  love  to  Portia,  demonstrating  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced 
him  to  lift  his  hand  against  Ca>sar.  It  is  this  struggle  between  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  and  his 
ardent  and  hereditary  love  of  liberty,  now  threatened  with  extinction,  by  the  despotism  of  Cajsar, 
that  givos  to  Brutus  that  grandeur  of  character,  and  that  predominancy  over  his  associates  in  purity 
of  intention,  which  secured  to  him  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  which  posterity 
has  done  ample  justice,  through  the  medium  of  Shakspere,  who  has  placed  the  virtues  of  Brutus, 
and  the  contest  in  his  bosom  between  private  regard  and  patriotic  duty,  in  the  noblest  light; 
wringing,  even  from  the  lips  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  fullest  eulogium  on  the  rectitude  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  the  goodness  of  his  heart." 

Cassius  is  a  man  of  more  worldly  wisdom  than  Brutus :  his  great  tact  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  displayed  in  his  remark  to  Antony,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  murder  of  Caesar : — 

Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Many  touches  of  this  worldliness  appear  in  him :  he  is  eminently  fitted  for  a  conspirator ;  but  is  still 
noble.  We  feel  that  Mark  Antony,  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  slanders  the  memory  of  Cassius,  in  attii- 
buting  his  conspiring  against  Caesar  merely  to  envy.  The  scene  in  the  streets  of  Eome,  where  Cassius 
walks  through  the  storm  at  night,  amid  the  prodigies  that  foretell  the  death  of  the  ambitious  dictator, 
and  bares  his  "  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone,"  is  the  sublime  of  tragedy :  it  raises  our  expectations  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  approaching  catastrophe ;  when  Caesar,  surrounded  by 
fierce  looks  and  glittering  swords,  and  gashed  with  three-and-twenty  hideous  wounds,  falls  dead  on  the 
base  of  his  rival's  statue,  which  is  bespattered  with  his  blood,  and  is  supposed  to  look  down,  with  grim 
satisfaction,  on  the  death  of  his  destroyer.  The  following  scene,  where  Brutus,  in  his  orchard,  meditates 
the  death  of  Caesar,  is  finer  still :  his  struggle  between  tenderness  and  duty — his  love  for  his  friend, 
and  his  love  for  his  country — his  high  bearing  to  his  fellow-conspirators,  where  he  deprecates  the 
necessity  of  an  oath  to  bind  just  men  "  that  have  spoke  the  word,  and  will  not  palter" — and  bis  generous 
yielding  of  the  secret  to  his  heroic  and  noble  wife — are  all  pregnant  with  the  vivid  fire  of  genius — all 
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point  to  Shakspero  as  the  inaster-bard,  who,  with  exquisite  and  unerring  colouring,  baa  fiUed  up  the 
spirited  sketclies  of  Plutarch. 

The  speech  of  Brutus,  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  is  a  cold  and  feeble  oration,  but  pcrhap* 
consistent  with  the  stoical  calmness  of  his  temper:  the  fiery  and  eager  Caasiua  would  have  made  on 
infinitely  better  one.  Antony's  oration  is  a  niaster-pleco  of  eloquence— appealing,  convincing,  and  then 
urging  his  listeners  to  vengeance.  Shakspere  treats  the  Homan  people  with  too  much  levity,  lie 
certainly  makes  them  very  amusing,  and  brings  them  in,  in  admirable  contrast  to  the  serious  characters 
and  events  of  his  tragedy.  But  they  did  not  deserve  this  sarcasm  :  any  people  would  have  been  affected 
by  the.  brilliant  and  touching  speech  of  Antony ;  and  the  liomans  were,  in  reality,  disposed  to  side  with 
him,  rather  than  with  the  conspirators.  They  only  wanted  reminding  of  the  benefit*  Cesar  had  con- 
ferred upon  them,  to  break  out  into  lamentation  for  his  fall.  Plutarch  tells  us—"  The  people  lamented 
his  death,  and  were  implacably  enraged  against  his  assassins."  But  Shakspere  forcibly  points  out  the 
fatal  consequences  of  popular  excitement  and  fury,  by  representing  the  people,  in  tiie  wildness  of  tlieir 
ungoverncd  passion,  tearing  to  pieces  the  unfortunate  poet,  Cinna,  because  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
possess  the  same  name  as  one  of  the  conspirators. 

The  parting  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at  Philippi  is  beautifully  touching ;  a 
cloud  of  sadness  hangs  over  them ;  an  ominous  feeling  that  this  is  their  "  everlasting  farewell,"  appears 
to  strike  tiiem  both,  and  despondency  struggles  with  natural  courage  and  determination.  Cassius  meets 
with  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  then  doubt  of  his  partner's  success — doubt,  that  "  hateful  error,  melan- 
choly's child,"  overcomes  his  failing  heart,  and  lu-ges  him  to  the  Eoman  hero's  last  refuge — suicide. 
The  death  of  Brutus  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme ;  the  painful  loss  of  his  beloved  Portia  first  shakes  his 
heart,  then  follows  the  death  of  his  friend  Cassius,  the  defeat  of  his  array,  and  with  it  the  destruction  of 
the  republican  cause.  He  recognises  the  hand  of  fate  in  it,  and  believing  the  gods  to  be  adverse  to  his 
enterprise,  exclaims : — 

O  Julius  Cffisar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 

Thy  spirit  wull(s  abroad,  and  turus  our  swords 

In  our  own  proper  entrails. 

The  cold  and  selfish  character  of  Octavius  is  strongly  traced  ;  his  first  act  of  power  is  one  m 
cruelty,  that  of  the  proscription  of  the  senators;  the  rest  of  his  conduct  is  marked  by  littleness  and 
cunning.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tragedy,  Shakspere  introduces  one  of  that  class  of  characters  that  are 
almost  peculiar  to  his  pen,  Casca,  whose  humorous  bluntness  lends  variety  and  contrast  to  the  opening 
scenes;  "  liis  rudeness"  is  truly,  "a  sauce  to  his  good  wit."  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Boman  classics,  if  Shakspere  had  introduced  the  orator  Cicero  more  prominently ;  at 
present  he  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  illustrious  men  who  fill  the  scene  and  support  the  action,  and  when 
brouglit  forward,  is  treated  rather  contemptuously  than  otherwise ;  but  the  great  mass  of  materials  the 
poet  had  in  hand  would  not  permit  any  further  elaboration.  Indeed,  those  who  will  trouble  themselves 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  period  will  be  astonished  at  the  consumate  art  which  Shakspere  has  used 
in  the  arrangement  of  events,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  thrown  the  less  important  ones  into 
perspective. 

This  tragedy,  which  Shakspere  founded  on  events  related  by  Plutarch,  is  attributed  to  the  year 
1607 ;  in  the  same  year,  a  tragedy  upon  the  fate  of  Gajsar  was  published  by  William  Alexander,  after- 
wards Earl  Sterline,  but  was  not  adapted  for  representation  ;  and  Gosson,  in  his  SeAool  of  Abuse,  1579, 
mentions  a  play  by  an  anonymous  author,  entitled  The  History  of  Catar  and  Pompey.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Shakspere  was  indebted  to  cither  of  these  tragedies  for  any  hint  for  his  own,  although  in 
Earl  Sterlinc's  drama,  some  passages  are  found  bearing  a  feeble  resemblance  to  others  in  Shakspere ; 
but  these,  probably,  have  proceeded  only  from  the  two  authors  writing  upon  the  same  subject,  and  both 
borrowing  their  materials  from  the  same  source. 

H.T. 
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PEESONS    EEPEE8ENTED. 

Julius  C^sab. 

Ahtemidoeus,  a  Sophist  of  Cnidos. 

Appears,  Act  I.  so.  2.     Act  11.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Appears,  Act  H.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  I. 

OcTAVlus  CssAB,  a  Triumvir  after  the  death  of 

A  SOOTHSAYEE. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  4.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

CiNNA,  a  Poet. 

Maecus  Antonius,  a  Triumvir  after  tTie  death  of 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3. 

Julius  Caesar. 

A  Poet. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  )  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  .5. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

M.  iEsiiLius  Lepidus,  a  Triumvir  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar. 

LrciLius,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2;   sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1  j  sc.  3  ;  sc.  4 
sc.  5. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

CiCEBO,  a  Senator. 
Appears,  Act  I .  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

PuBLius,  a  Senator. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  I. 

PoPiLius  Lena,  a  Senator. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Maeous  Bbutus,  a  Conspirator  against  Julius 
Caesar. 

TiTiJsius,  Mnend  to  Brutus  and  Cassiua. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Messat.a,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;   sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

YovsQ  Cato,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3  j  sc.  4. 

VoiUMNius,  Friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Appears,  .Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1  ; 
sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;   sc.  3  ; 

^          '          [       Servants  to  Brutus. 
Claudius,    ) 

sc.  4  J  sc.  5. 

Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Cassius,  a  Conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar. 

CuTUS,  Servant  to  Brutus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ; 
sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3. 

Casca,  also  a  Conspirator. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.    Act.  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III. 
sc.  1. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Steato,  Servant  to  Brutus. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3  ;  sc.  5. 

Lucius,  Servant  to  Brutus. 

Teebonius,  also  a  Conspirator. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Daedauius,  Servant  to  Brutus. 

LiGAEius,  also  a  Conspirator. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 

PiNDAEUS,  Servant  to  Cassius. 

Decius  Beutus,  also  a  Conspirator. 

4ppears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Calphuexia,  Wife  to  Ca-sar. 

Metellus  Cimbee,  also  a  Conspirator. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

PoETiA,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

CiNNA,  also  a  Conspirator. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  4. 

Appears,  Act.  I.  sc.  3.    Act.  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1. 

,,            '               [       Tribunes. 
Maeceli.us,        J 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  I. 
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Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  Sfc. 

SCENE. — During  a  great  part  of  the  Flag,  at  Eome: 
afterwards  at  Sabdis  ;  and  near  PniLiPPl. 

SiiliiiQ  Cwir. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— K.ome.     A  Street. 

Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  Rahhle  qf 
Citizens. 

Flat'.  Hence  ;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you 
home ; 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mcchanicul,  you  ouglit  not  walk, 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of    your  profession  ?  —  Speak,    what    trade    art 
thou  ? 

Isf  Oit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
Tou,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2nd  Git.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman, 
I  ajri  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade   art  thou  ?    Answer  me 
directly. 

1st  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  wliich  is,  indeed,  sir,  a 
mender  of  bad  seals. 

Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave ;   thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
Kie :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me, 
thou  saucy  fellow  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Fla.  Thou  art  a  cobler,  art  thou  ? 

2nd.  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with 
the  awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters, 
nor  woman's  matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am,  indeed, 
sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great 
danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men  as  ever 
trod  upon  ncats-leather,  have  gone  upon  my  handy- 
work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day  ? 
AVhy  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday,  to  sco  Crosar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 


Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  f  What  conqueat  briiig« 

he  home  H 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Borne, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  aonselcM 

things ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Some, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Borne : 
And  when  you  saw  his  cliariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  xinderneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  liis  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ; 

Bun  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Fla.    Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  thia 

fault. 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

lExeunf  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  uiov'd  ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I :  Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.' 

Mar.  May  wo  do  so  ? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 
Fla.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Ca'sar's  trophies.     I  'U  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  atraeta : 
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So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 

These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Coesar's  wing, 

Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 

Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 

And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— y^e  soOTc.   A  public  Place. 

JEnter,  in  Procession,  with  Mmic,  Cjesab  ;  An- 
tony, for  tlie  course;  Calphuenia,  Pobtia, 
Decius,'  Cicebo,  Beutus,  Cassitts,  and  Casca, 
a  great  Orotod  following ;  among  them  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

Cess.  Calphurnia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho  !  Ca>sar  speaks. 

[Music  ceases. 

Cces.  Calphurnia, — 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

CcBS.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way 
When  he  doth  run  his  course.* — Antonius. 

Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord, 

C(Bs.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia :  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember  : 

When  Csesar  says,  "  Do  this,"  it  is  perform'd. 

CtBs.  Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

[Music. 

Sooth.  Csesar. 

Cas.  Ha !  Who  calls  ? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  he  still : — Peace  yet  again. 

[Music  ceases. 

Cas.  Who  is  it  in  the  press,  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  Caisar :  Speak ;  Ca>sar  is  turu'd  to  hear. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cies.  What  man  is  that ! 

Pru.  A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 

Ciss.  Set  him  before  mo,  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cas.  Eellow,  come  from  the  throng  :  Look  upon 
Caesar. 

Cas.  AVhat  say'st  thou  to  me  now  ?  Speak  once 
again. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Ctss.  He  is  a  dreamer  ;  let  us  leave  him  ; — pass. 
[Sennet.     Exeunt  all  but  Bbu.  and  Cas. 

Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Pru.  Not  I. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Pru.  I  am  not  gamesome  :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
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Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires 
I  '11  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late:* 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have  : 
Tou  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Pru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd :  If  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself     Vcied  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passious  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours : 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd ; 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one  ;) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion  ;^ 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  tace  ? 

Pru.  No,  Cassius :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cas.  'Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Tour  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Home, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Pru.    Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  mc, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  hear. 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
AVill  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  3'ou  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus  : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  t'nem  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them  ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  bauquettiug 
To  aU  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish,  and  Shout. 
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J3ru.  What  means  this  shouting?      I  do  fear, 
tho  people 
Choose  Cajsar  for  their  king. 

Cm.  Ay,  do  you  fear  It  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Jiru.  I  would  not,  CiiMHius;  yet  I  love  him  well: — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  liere  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  lioriour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life :  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar :  so  were  you  : 
AVe  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  witli  her  shores, 
Cajsar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Casaius,  now 
licap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?" — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutev'd  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow  :  so'  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd. 
Cassar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as  jEneas,  our  groat  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Ca;sar:  And  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  CsBsar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  ho  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  1  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake  :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 
Did  lose  his  lustre  :  I  did  hoar  liim  groan  : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Bomaus 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas!  it  cried,  "  Give  me  some  drink,  Tituiius," 
As  a  sick  girl.     Te  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
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So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  tho  palm  alone.  IShout.    Flouritk. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are, 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Cteaar. 

Caa.   Why,  man,  ho  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
world, 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  uot  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Ciesar:  What  should  be  in  that  CawnrP 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours 'i* 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well : 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  \_ShoiU, 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cassar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  Age,  thou  art  shain'd : 
Eome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Bome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Itome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,*  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil?  to  keep  his  state  in  Bome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 
What  you  would  work  mo  to,  I  have  some  aim ; 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
1  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  80  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  further  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider :  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear :  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this ; 
Brutus  had  rather  bo  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Bome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  aa  tliia  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Ca».  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show   of  fire  from 
Brutus. 

Re-enter  Cuar,  and  hU  Train. 

j       Bru.  The  games  are  done,  and  Cwaar  is  returuing. 
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Cos.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve; 
And  he  wiU,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so  : — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cos.  Casca  wiU  tell  us  what  the  matter  is, 

CcBS.  Antonius. 

Ant.  Cassar. 

Cms.  Let  me  have  m«n  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,^  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights  : 
Tond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  Pear  him  not,  Cfesar,  he 's  not  dangerous  ; 
Be  is  a  noble  Eoman,  and  well  given. 

Cas.  'Would  he  were  fatter: — But  I  fear  him 
not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  music  : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
"Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves  ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[^Hxeunf  C^s.  and  his  Train.     Casca  stat/s 
behind. 

Casca.  Tou  puU'd  me  by  the  cloak  ;  "Would  you 
speak  with  me  ? 

£ru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to- 
day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Bru.  I   should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 
chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him : 
and  being  oifered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  thus ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a 
shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca.  AVliy,  for  that  too. 
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Cos.  They  shouted  thrice ;  What  was .  the  last 
cry  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crowu  ofFer'd  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was 't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentler  than  other;  and  at  every  putting 
by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.  Who  offered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the  man- 
ner of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  mark  it. 
I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown ; — yet  'twas 
not  a  crown  neitlier,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ; 
— and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but,  for 
aU  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had 
it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put 
it  by  again :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very 
loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered 
it  the  third  time ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by : 
and  stiU  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted, 
and  clapped  their  chopped  hands,  and  threw  up 
their  sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of 
stinking  breath  because  Caesar  refused  the  crown, 
that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he  swooned, 
and  fell  down  at  it :  And  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst 
not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and  receiving 
the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you :    What  ?  did  Ca;sar 
swoon  ? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'Tis  very  like  :  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cas.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that;  but, 
I  am  sure,  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he 
pleased,  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the 
players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the 
crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered 
them  his  throat  to  cut.— An  I  had  been  a  man  of 
any  occupation,^  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at 
a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the 
rogues  : — and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself 
again,  he  said.  If  he  had  done  or  said,  anytliiug 
amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his 
infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood, 
cried,  "Alas,  good  soul !" — and  forgave  hira  with  all 
their  hearts :  But  tliere  's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of 
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them ;   if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers,  thcv 
would  liavo  done  no  less. 

Bru.  Aud  alter  that,  ho  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cag.  Did  Cicero  say  anything? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoko  Greek. 

Cag.  To  what  effect  ? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I  '11  ne'er  look 
you  i'  the  face  again :  But  those,  that  understood 
him,  sniiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads : 
but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  mo.  I 
could  tell  you  mere  news  too  :  MaruUus  and  Fla- 
vins, for  pulling  scarfs  off  Ca>aar'H  images,  aro  put 
to  silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery 
yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  mo  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good  ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so  :  Farewell,  both.         [Exit  Casca. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  ? 
He  was  quick  mettle,  when  he  wont  to  school. 

Cus.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noblo  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave 
you  : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  ine, 
I  will  come  home  to  you  ;  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.  I  will  do  so : — till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

[Ejeit  Beu. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble  ;  yet,  I  see, 
Tliy  honourable  metal  may  bo  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd :  Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
Ca>sar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  but  he  loves  Brutus  : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  nie.     I  will  this  night, 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name  ;  wherein-obscurely 
Ca-sar'a  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 
And,  after  this,  let  C.iesar  seat  him  sure ; 
Vor  we  will   shako  him,  or  worse  (hiys  endure. 

[Krit. 
T.  2  I 


SCENE  Ul.—ITu)  tame.    A  Street. 

Thunder  and  LitjlUninij.    Enter,  from  opposite  tide*, 
Casca,  with  his  Sword  drawn,  and  ClCEKO. 

Cic.  Good  even, Casca:  Brought  you C««irhome?'* 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  lo  P 

Casca.  Are  not  you  moy'd,  when  all  the  sway  of 
earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  bo  exalted  with  the  thrcat'ning  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven  ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by 
sight,) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd  ;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscoreh'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me :  And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Transformed  with  their  fear ;  who  swore,  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting,  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
"  These  are  their  reasons, — They  are  natural ;" 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  thin^ 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time: 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Cassar  to  the  capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night  then,  Cases :  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Cwica.  Farewell,  Cicero.  [ExU  CiO. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who 's  there  ? 
Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cat.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 
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Casca.  Tour  ear  is  good,  Cassias,  what  night  is 

this? 
Cos.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 
Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 
Cas.  Those,  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder..stone :. 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 
the  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca;  and  those  siMirks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Eoman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  east  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  imjiiitience  of  the  heavens  ; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordin^tnce. 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality  ;  why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instnunents  of  fear,  and  warning, 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.     Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown,- 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  'Tis  Csesar  that   you  mean ;    Is  it  not, 

Cassius  ? 
Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is  :  for  Eomans  now 
Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 
But,  woe  the  while  :  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufierance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Cajsar  as  a  king : 
And  ho  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then, 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius  : 
Therein,  ye  goda,  you  make  the  week  most  strong ; 
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Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  tliat  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas.  And  why  should  Casar  be  a  tyrant  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  he  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Jlomans  are  but  sheep ; 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire, 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  Wliat  trash  is  Home, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  ofial,  when  it  senea 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Csesar?  But,  O,  grief  t 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?  I,  perhaps,  speak  thia 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  tlicn  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made :  But  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  mao, 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs  ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  fartliest. 

Cas.  There  's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  mo 
In  Pompey's  porch  :  For  now,  this  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
Is  favour' d,  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Mast  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

JEnter  Cdtita. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste. 

Cas.  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 

Ci7i.  To  find  out  you :    Who  's  that  ?    MeteUus 
Cimber  ? 

Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca  ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin,  I  am  glad  on't.  What  a  fearful  night  is  this? 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 


ACT  II. 
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•cnra  t. 


Cas.  Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna?  Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes, 

You  arc.     0,  Cassius,  if  you  oould  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party 

Cas.  Be  you  content :    Good  Ciuna,  take  this 
paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prajtor's  chair, 
Wliere  Brutus  ina;y  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  act  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trcbonius,  there  ? 

Cin.  AJl  but  Mctellus  Cimber ;  and  he  's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 


Cat.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

lExU  Cvs. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  day, 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  partB  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Catca.  O,  he  sits  high,  in  all  the  people's  hearts : 
And  that,  which  would  app<;ar  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.  Ilim,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 
him, 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day, 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.    [Exeunt. 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  L— The  same.     Brutus'e^OfcAorrf. 

Unier  Beutus. 

Uru.  What,  Lucius !  ho  !— 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly.— 
When,  Lucius,  whenP  Awake,  I  say:  What,  Luciusl 

Enter  Lucius. 

Lttc.  Call'd  you,  my  lord  P 

jBra.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  lExit. 

Bru.  It  must  bo  by  his  death  :  and,  for  my  part, 
1  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd : — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the 

question, 
It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder  j 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — 

That  ;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  wo  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  fi-om  power :  And,  to  speak  truth  of  Csesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  afiections  sway'd 
ISTore  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  elimber-upwiird  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 


Looks  in  the  clouds,  Bcoming  the  base  degrees 
By  wliich  he  did  ascend :  So  Cseaar  may  ; 
Then,  lest  ho  may,  prevent.   And,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 
Which,   hateh'd,  would,   as   hia   kind,  grow  mis- 
chievous ; 
And  kiU  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enier  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to»morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  f 

Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Ojteiu  the  TMter,  and  rtadt. 
"  Brutus,  thou  sleep' st ;  awake  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Some,  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress ! 

Brutus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake, " 

Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
"  Shall  Rome,  Ac."     Thus  mu^t  I  pu-w  li  .Mii  , 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe.     Wh«t ! 
Itome  P 
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My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Eome, 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
"  Speak,  strike,  redress!" — Am  I  entreated  then 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?   O  Eome  !  I  make  thee  pro- 
mise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[^Knock  witMn. 

Bru.  'Tis   good.     Go   to   the   gate ;    somebody 
knocks.  [Exit  Luc. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Cajsar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Lvc.  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius^^  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their 
ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  them  enter.     [Exit  Luc. 

They  are  the  faction.     O  conspiracy  ! 
Siiam'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
"When  evils  are  most  free  ?     O,  then,  by  day, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?     Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on,^^ 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassios,  Casca,  Deccus,  Cinka,  Metel- 
Lus  CiMUEE,  and  Thebokius. 

Can.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus  ;  Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men,  that  come  along  with  you  f 

Cas.  Yes,  eveiy  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  here, 
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But  honours  you :  and  every  one  dotli  wish. 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  liither. 

Cas.  This  Decius  Brutus. 
Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.  This,  Casca;  this,  Cinna; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?         [They  whisper. 
Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :  Doth  not  the  day  break 

here  ? 
Casca.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  grey  liucs. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are  both  de- 
ceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two   months  hence,  up  higher  toward   the 

north 
He  first  presents  Iiis  fire  ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 
Cas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 
Bru.  No,  not  an  oath  :  If  not  the  face  of  men,** 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  oft"  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery .1*    But  if  these. 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women  ;  then,  countrymeuj 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond, 
Than  secret  Bomans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd, 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  wili  foil  for  it  ? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs  ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize, 
Nor  the  iusuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 
Did  need  an  oath  ;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 
That  every  Eomau  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 
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Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  liiin. 

Gas.   Hut  what  of  Cicero  ?    Shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think,  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cm.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  O  let  us  have  him  ;  for  his  silver  liairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds  : 
It  shall  bo  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands  ; 
Our  youths,  and  wildnoss,  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with  him ; 
For  ho  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cas.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall   no   man  else  be   touch'd   but  only 
Ca;sar  ? 

Cas.  Declus,  well  urg'd  : — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Cscsar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar  :  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver  ;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far, 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Anthony,  and  Ca)sar,  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs  ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards  : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caisar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  Ca?sar  !     But,  alas, 
Ca-sar  must  bleed  for  it  I    And,  gentle  friends, 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully  ; 
Let  'a  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  0-^ 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  ailer  seem  to  chide  them.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious  : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  couuuon  eyes, 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Cesar's  arm, 
When  Ceesar's  head  is  oil'. 

Cas.                                  Yet  I  do  fcir  him  : 
For  in  the  ingrafted  love  ho  bears  to  Caisar, 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  thiuk  of  him  : 


If  be  love  Cesar,  all  tliat  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself;  take  tbouglit,  and  die  for  Cie«iar: 
And  that  were  much  he  siiould  ;  for  he  ij»  given 
To  sports,  to  wildncMS,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There   is    no    fear    in    him ;    let  him   not 
die; 
For  ho  will  live,  and  laugh  at  tliis  hereafter. 

[Clock  tlrlkei. 

Bru.  Peace,  count  the  clock. 

Cas.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Cos.  But  it  is  doubtful  jet, 

Whe'r  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  cercmooiea : 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capital  to-day. 

Dec,  Never  fear  that :  If  he  be  so  resolr'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him  :  for  he  loves  to  hear. 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  witli  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 
lie  says,  he  docs ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  Work : 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent ; 
And  I  will  briug  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.  Nay,  wo  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour :  Is  that  the  uttermost  ? 

Cm.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Ciesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Ponipey ; 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him  i 
lie  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons  j 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I  '11  fashion  him. 

Cas.  The  morning  comes  upon  us  :  AVe  'U  leave 
you,  Brutus  i — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves  :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  aud   show  yourselves  tru* 
Bo  mans. 

Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily  ; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  lioman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

{^Exrunt  all  but  Buv. 
Boy!  Lucius! — Fast  asleep?     It  is  no  i:mtt«-r ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-hoavy  dew  of  slumbt-r  : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies, 
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ACT  II. 


JULIUS  C^SAE. 


SCENE  I. 


Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  j 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Unter  PoBTlA. 

For.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Bru.  Portiaj  what  mean  you  ?     Wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  healthj  thus  to  commit 
Tour  weak  condition  to  the  rawcold  morning. 
Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither.    Tou  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bod :  And  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing,  and  sighing,  mth  your  arms  across : 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
Tou  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks  : 
I  urg'd  you  further;  then  you  scratch'd  your  head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp' d  with  your  foot ; 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand) 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  So  I  did  j 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;  and,  withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 
£ru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  aU. 
For.  Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in  health, 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 
£ru.  Why,  so  I  do : — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 
For.  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  imbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What,  is  Brutus  sick  ; 
And  wiU  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?     No,  my  Brutus  ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty,^^ 
By  aU  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darliness. 

Uru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 
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Por.  I  should   not   need,   if  you   were   gentle 

Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?     Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Brtl.  Tou  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

For.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 

secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  weU'reputed  ;  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father' d,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh  :  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

£rUi  O  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

\_KnocJnng  tbithin. 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks  :  Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
AU  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows  -y — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  \_Exit  PoK. 

Enter  LtrciTJS  and  LiGAEiua. 

Lucius,  who  is  that,  knocks  ? 
Lite.  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with 

you. 
Bru.  Gains  Ligai-ius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius  !  how  P 

Lig.  Vouchsafe    good    morrow    from    a    feeble 

tongue. 
Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief?     'AVould  you  were  not  sick  ! 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  voti  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Eomans  bow  before. 


ACT  n. 


JULIUS  C-ffiSAB, 


■cnraii. 


I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  ! 
Brave  son,  deriv' J  from  honourable  loins  ! 
Thou,  lUco  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now,  bid  mo  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them,     What  'a  to  do  P 

Bru.  A  piece  of  worl?,  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

liiri-  But  are  not  some  whole,  that  wo  must  make 
sick  ? 

Brtt.  That  must  we  also.   What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  theo,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

JAg.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  ncw-fir'd,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sulBceth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

JSrw.  Follow  mo  then.     [Mxeunl. 

SCENE   11.— The  Same.     A  Eoom  in  Csesar's 
Falace. 

Thunder  and  Lightning,      Enter  Cmsam.   in   his 
Night'-gown, 

Ctes.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrioe  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
"  ll.elp,  ho !  They  murder  Caesar!"  Who  'a  within? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  My  lord  P 

Cas.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  mo  their  opinions  of  success. 

Sen).  I  will,  my  lord.  [JElwV. 

Enter  C^x^vnvTiytA. 

Cat.  What  mean  you,  Ccosar?      Tliink  yon  to 
walk  forth  P 
Ton  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cess.  Caesar  shall  forth  :    The  things  tliat  thrcat- 
en'd  me, 
Ne'er  look'd  ^ut  on  my  back  ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Cassar,  they  are  vanished. 

Col.  Csosar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Tet  now  they  fright  mo.     There  is  one  witliin, 
Besides  the  things  that  wc  have  heard  and  seen, 
Ilecounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets : 
And  graves  havo  yawn'd,  aiid  yielded  up  their  dead : 
Pierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 


Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  stroeta. 

0  Cotsar  !  these  things  ore  beyond  all  tuc, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Get.  What  can  bo  avoided. 

Whoso  end  is  purpoa'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Ca-sar  shall  go  forth  :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Cojsar, 

Col.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  tho  death  of 
princes, 

Occs.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  onco. 
Of  all  tho  wonders  that  I  yet  havo  heard. 
It  seems  to  mo  most  strange  that  men  should  feari 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
WUl  oome,  when  it  will  come. 

Se-enter  a  Servant, 

What  say  tho  nugurers  F 

Serv.  They  would  not  havo  you  to   stir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  tho  beast. 

Cces.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Ca!S.ar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cajsar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well, 
That  CsDsar  is  more  dangerous  than  be. 
We  were  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  tho  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  CsBsar  shall  go  forth. 

Gal.  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consum'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-d.iy  :  Call  it  my  fear, 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
Wo  '11  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say,  you  aro  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  kneo,  prevail  in  this. 

Qts.  Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Dscirs. 

Hero's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 
Bee.   Cfoaar,   all   hail!     Qood  morrow,  woithy 
Cwsar : 

1  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Get.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time^ 
To  bear  my  j^reeting  to  the  senatorji. 
And  tell  them,  that  I  will  not  c«>me  to-d.iy : 
Cannot,  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day  :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Sjiy,  he  is  sick. 
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ACT  II. 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


SCENE  III. — IT, 


CiES.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretct'd  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Csesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let   me  know  some 
cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Ctes.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua. 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Eomans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  liands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dee.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted ; 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate  :  ; 

Tour  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood  ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cies.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 
Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can 
say: 
And  know  it  now ;  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  da}',  a  crown  to  mighty  Cajsar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render' d,  for  some  one  to  say, 
"  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time. 
When  Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams." 
If  Ca;sar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  v.hispor, 
"  Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  ?" 
Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

C(ss.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem'  now,  Cal- 
phurnia  ? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go  : — 

JEnter  Publius,   Beutus,  Licjaeius,  Metelltjs, 
Casca,  Tbebonius,  and  Cuttta. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good-morrow,  Caesar. 

Ctes.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ? — 
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Good-morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — • 
What  is 't  o'clock  ? 

Dru.  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Ctes.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antont. 

See  !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights, 
Is  notwithstanding  up  :— — • 
Good-morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

C<es.  Bid  them  prepare  within : — • 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna : — Now,  Metellus  : — What,  Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  caU  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Cajsar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[Aside. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

Ctes.   Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Dm.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Ciesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon !  lExevnt. 


SCENE    III.  — T^e   same. 
Capitol. 


A    Street   near   the 


Enter  Aetemidorfs,  reading  a  Paper. 

Art.  Csesar,  beware  of  Brutus ;  take  heed  of  Cassius  ( 
coipe  not  near  Casca  ;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna ;  trust  not  Tre- 
bonius ;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber ;  Decius  Brutus  loves 
thee  not ;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but 
one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Csesar.  If 
thou  be'st  not  immortal,  look  about  you  :  Security  gives  way 
to  conspiracy.     The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !     Thy  lover, 

Ahtemidorus. 

Here  will  I  stand,  till  Ca;sar  pass  along, 

And  as  a  suitor  wUl  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Ciesar,  thou  may'st  live  ; 

If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.      [JElrj^. 

SCENE    IV. — The   same.      Another  part   of  the 
same  Street,  before  the  Souse  q/"  Brutus. 

Enter  Poetia  and  Lucius. 

Por.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone : 
Why  dost  thou  stay  P 

Luc.  To  know  luy  errand,  madam. 


ACT  HI. 


JULIUS  C^SAE. 


BCEXX  I. 


Tor    I  would  Viave  had  theo  there,  and  hero 
again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  tliee  what  thou  should'st  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  Imgo  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Eun  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

For.  Yes,  bring  mo  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look 
well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  And  take  good  note. 
What  Ca;sar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Tor.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

Tor.  Come  hither,  fellow  : 

AVhich  way  hast  thou  been  ? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady.  \ 

For.  "What  is 't  o'clock  ?  \ 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  liour,  lady.  ^ 


For.  Is  Cassiar  yet  gone  to  the  Capital  f 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet ;  I  go  to  take  mj  ■tand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  t.o  the  Capitol. 

For.  Thou  hast  Bome  niit  to  CtMar,  haat  tbon 
not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Casar 
To  be  so  good  to  Cicsar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

For.  Why  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended 
towards  him  ? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I 
fear  may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.    Here  the  street  is  narrow : 
The  throng  that  follows  Coisar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  pr»tors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.        [Exit. 

For,    I   must  go   in. — Ah    me!    how    weak  a 
thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !  O  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprize ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me : — Brutus  hath  a  suit. 
That  Csesar  will  not  grant.'* — O,  I  grow  faint : — 
Bun,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say,  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again, 
And  bring  me  word  what  ho  doth  say  to  thee. 

[J!mmm/. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  game.     TJte  Capitol:  the  Senate 
sitting. 

A  Crowd  of  Feople  in  the  Street  leading  to  the 
Ca^ntol;  among  them  Abtemidouus,  and  the 
Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter  Causae,  Bkutus, 
Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Mktellus,  Tue- 
BONius,  CiNNA,  Antony,  Lei'idus,  Popilius, 
PuuLius,  and  Others. 

Cas.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Ca!sar ;  but  not  gone. 

Art.  Hail,  Caesar !  Bead  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  siiit. 

Art.  O,  C»sar,  road  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Ca;sar  nearer :  Read  it,  great  Ciesar. 

Cas.  What  touches  us  ourself,  shall  be  last  serv'd. 

Art.  Delay  not,  CfDsar ;  read  it  instantly. 
T.  2  r 


Ges.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 
Fuh.  Sirrah,  give  plnce. 

Cas.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

C^SAB  enters  the  Capitol,  thf  rest  following. 
All  the  Senators  rise. 

Fop.  I  wish,  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 
Cas.  What  enterprize,  Popilius  ; 
Fop.  1  "■>  .•<'"  well. 

\_A4haitce*  to  Cxs. 
Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 
Cas.  Ho   wish'd,   to-day  our  enterprise  might 
thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  C«»ar :  Mark  him. 
Cas.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  bo  done  ?  If  this  be  known, 
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Cassius  or  Ca'sar  never  shall  turn  back,i* 
For  I  will  slay  nij-self. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes  ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cos.  Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Akt.  and  Tee.     C^s.  and  tlie  Sena- 
tors take  their  Seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  address'd  :-'*  press  near,  and  second 
him. 

Ctn.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your 
hand. 

Cxs.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  Cajsar,  and  his  senate,  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  [Kneeling. 

C<Es.      , .  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree. 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  tliat  Csesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth   fools ;    I  mean,  sweet 

words. 
Low-crooked  curt'sics,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Cajsar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  'i 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar ; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cces.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cas.  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon  : 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

CtBs.  I  could  be  well  moy'd,  if  I  were  as  you ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  : 
But  I  am  constant  as  tlie  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fixed,  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 
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They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 

But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place ; 

So,  in  the 'world;  'Tis  furnish'd  well  with  men. 

And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive  ;^* 

Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshak'd  of  motion :--  aud,  that  I  am  he, 

Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this ; 

That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish'd, 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.  0  Caesar, 

C<E8.  Hence !  wUt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Grreat  Caesar, 

Cas.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stahs  Cms.  in  the  neck.  Cjes.  catches 
hold  of  his  arm.  He  is  then  stabbed  by 
several  other  Conspirators,  and  at  last  by 
Mabcus  Bbutus. 

Cxs.  Et  tu,  Brute  r— Then  fall,  C:csar. 

[Dies.  The  Sen.  and  People  retire  in  con- 
fusion. 

Cin.  Liberty!  Freedom!    Tyranny  i.5  dead ! — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
"  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement !" 

Bru.  People,  and  senators!  be  not  affriglited; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still: — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where 's  Publius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,   lest  some '  friend  of 
Caesar's 
Should  chance 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing ; — Publius,  good  cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius  ;  lost  that  the  people. 
Bushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.     Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed. 
But  we  the  doers. 

Be-enter  Teebokius. 

Cas.  Where 's  Antony. 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd : 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.         Fates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures  : — 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cas.  Why,  he  that  cuts  oflf  twenty  years  of  life, 
\  Cuts  ofi"  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 
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liru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  CsBsar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Bomaus,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our^liaiids  iu  Cassar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  markot-phice ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let 's  all  cry,  Peace !  Freedom  !  and  Liberty  ! 

Cas.  Stoop  tlien,  and  wasli. — How  many  ages 
hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unborn,  aud  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

Bru.  How  Tnany  times  shall  Cajsar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  ? 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  our  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  every  man  away  : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  lieels 
With  the  most  boldest  aud  best  hearts  of  Eome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here  ?     A  friend  of  An- 
tony's. 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  mo  fall  down : 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  be  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Ca-sar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him  ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Cwsar,  honour'd  liim,  and  lov'd  him. 
If  Brutus  win  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
ISIay  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  rosolv'd 
How  Caisar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  iu  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Ca;sar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  aflairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Tiru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Ilomau ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  pkce, 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  aud  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Se-rv.  I  '11  fetch  him  presently. 

[Exit  Serv. 

Bru.  1  know,  that  wc  shall  liave  him  well  to 
friend. 

Gas.  I  wish,  we  may  :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much;  aud  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 


Re-enter  Awtost. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark 
Autony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caisar !     Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purple  hands  do  reck  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  wiU  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Cajsar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  wo  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act, 
Tou  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
Aud  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  tliey  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Bomo 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Csesar.     For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leadtn  points,  Miu-k  An- 
tony : 
Our  arfiis  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts. 
Of  brother's  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's, 
Tn  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Ordy  bo  patient,  till  we  have  appeos'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  theu  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Ceesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Jlavc  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  liis  blot>dy  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you : — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ; — 
Now,  Deeius  Brutus,  yours  ;  —now  yours,  Metellus ; 
Yours,  Cinna ; — and,  my  valiant  Cosca,  yours : — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  lore,  yours,  good  Tre- 

bouius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  8lip()ery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
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That  I  did  love  th.ee,  Cssar,  O,  'tis  true : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  tlian  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds,  ! 

"Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood,        ; 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close  ; 

In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies.  ; 

Pardon  me,  Julias  '.—Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  brave  ; 
hart ;  : 

Here  didst  thou  fall :  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsou'd  in  thy  lethe.^^ 
O  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  0  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie  ? 

Cos.  Mark  Antony, 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caiua  Casaius  : 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this  ; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caosar  so ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
WUl  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands  ;  but  was,  in- 
deed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar, 
Triends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
AVliy  and  wherein,  Ctesar  was  dangerous. 

Uru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Cicsar, 
Tou  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That 's  all  I  seek  ; 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place  ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  liis  funeral. 
Bru.  Tou  shall,  Mark  Antony. 
Cas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you.-* — - 

Tou  know  not  what  you  do ;  Do  not  consent, 

\_Aside. 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon  ; — 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Cajsar's  death  : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission : 
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And  that  we  are  contented,  Csesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rights,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
Tou  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar : 
And  say  you  do  't  by  our  permission  ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so  ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Ant. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood  ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophecy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue  ; — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ;^* 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  foU  deeds  : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  "  Havoc,"  ^*  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Sen'ant. 

Tou  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Ji.ntony. 

Ant.  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Caesar  ! [^Seeing  the  Body. 

Ant.    Thy  heart   is   big,   get    thee    apart    and 
weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of 
Home. 
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Ant.  Post  buck  with  speed,  and  tell  bun  what 
hath  clianc'd : 
Hero  is  a  mourning  Home,  a  dangerous  Boinu, 
No  Homo  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ;'''' 
Hie  licnee,  and  tell  liim  so.     Yet,  stay  a  while ; 
Thon  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place  :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  Ibe  which,  tliou  slialt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.        IJExeunt,  with  C<»;s.  Bodif. 

SCENE  11.— The  same.     The  Forum. 

Unter  Bhutus   and   Cassius,    a?id  a    Throng   of 
Citizens. 

Cit.  We  will  bo  satisfied  ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Uru.  Then   follow  me,  and   give  me  audience, 
friends. — 
Cassiiis,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Caasiua,  go  with  him  ; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Crosar's  death. 

\st  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2nd  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their 
reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

\_Exit  Cas.,  with  tome  of  the  Cit.     Bbu.  goes 
into  the  liostrtim. 

Srd  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended  :  Silence ! 

Sru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Eomans,  countr;  men,  and  lovers !-'  hear  me  for 
my  cause ;  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear :  be- 
lieve me  for  mine  honour ;  and  have  respect  to  mine 
honour,  that  you  may  believe  :  censure  me  in  your 
■wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses  that  you  may  the 
better  judge.  If  there  bo  any  in  this  assembly, 
any  dear  friend  of  Crosar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Bru- 
tus' love  to  Cffisar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then 
that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against  Ca'sar, 
this  is  my  answer, — Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less, 
but  that  I  loved  Eome  more.  Had  yo\i  ratlier 
Ca>sar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ;  tlian  that 
Cajsar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?  As  Cn>sar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  ho  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  v.iliant,  1  honour  him:  but, 
as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him :  There  is  tears, 
for  his  love  ;  joy,  for  his  fortune ;  honour,  for  his 
valour;  and  death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here 
so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  P   If  any,  speak ; 


for  him  have  I  offended.  Wlu)  is  h«re  k>  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Eoman  ?  If  any,  ipcak  ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  iii  here  so  vile,  that  will  not 
love  hia  country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Cit.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[Several  ipeakirtg  at  onee, 

Bru.  Thon  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Cassar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol: 
his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy  ; 
nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  dentb. 

Enter  Antony  and  Others,  with  C^sab's  Body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  lltlark  Antonj  s 
who,  though  ho  had  no  liand  in  liis  death,  sliall 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  com- 
monwcaltli ;  As  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  tliis 
I  depart ;  That,  oa  I  slew  my  beat  lover  for  the 
good  of  liome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  my- 
self, when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  mr 
death. 

Cit.  Live,  Brutus,  live  !  live  ! 

\st  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  hoDie  onto  hit» 
house. 

2nd  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3r</  Cit.  Let  him  be  Casar. 

4</»  Cit.  Csesar's  better  parte 

Shall  now  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

\st  Cit.  We  '11  bring  him  to  hia  housic  with  Rhout.i 
and  clamours. 

Bru.  My  countrymen, 

2nd  Cit.  Peace ;  silence !  Brutus  spoaka. 

1st  Cit.  Peace,  ho  ! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony  : 
Do  grace  to  Cassar's  corp.se,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Csesar's  glories;  which  Mnrl    Vnt.iTi.v 
By  our  permission  is  ollow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  \_Ktit. 

\st  Cit.  Stay,  ho  !  and  let  us  bear  Mark  Antonjr. 

3;v/  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
Wc  '11  hear  him: — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  1  am  beholden  to  you. 

4//»  Cit.  AVhat  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

9rd  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake. 

He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4<A  Cit.  'Twere  host  he  i»peak  no  harm  of  Brutus 
here. 

\st  Cit.  This  Ca\'<;ir  \v;is  :i  tyrant. 

Srd  Cit.  Nay,  that 's  certain : 

We  ore  bless' d,  that  Konie  is  rid  of  him. 
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2nd  Cit.  Peace;  let  us  liear  wliat  Antony  can  say. 

Ant.  Tou  gentle  Eomans, 

Cit.  Peace,  ho  !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.   Friends,   Eomans,    countrymen,   lend   me 
your  ears  ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  bim. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious  : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it, 
Here  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  homo  to  Eome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coilers  lill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
AYhen  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Ca-sar  hath  wopt : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  steruer  stuff : 
Tet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
Tou  all  did  see,  that  on  the  LujJcreal, 
I  tlu-iee  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  tlii.s  ambition  ? 
Tet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
Tou  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

0  judgment;  thou  art  fled  to  b.i'utish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  hack  to  me. 

1st  Cil.  Methinks,  tliere  is  much  reason  in  his 
sayings. 

'Ind  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Ca;sar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3rrf  Cit.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4</i  Cit.  Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?     He  would  not 

take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 
1st  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  wiU  dear  abide  it. 
2nd  Cit.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 
^rd  Cit.  There 's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Eome, 

than  Antony. 
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itth  Cit.  Jfow  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ant.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caspar  miglit 
Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  bo  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters  !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Tour  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
AVho,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 

Than  I  vrill  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here  's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Ciesar, 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Ca>sar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ; 

Tea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 

Unto  their  issue. 

Ath  Cit.  We  '11  hear  the  wiU  :    Eead  it,  Mark 
Antony. 

Cit.  The  wUl,  the  wiU  ;  we  wiU  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Ca-sar  lov'd  you. 
Tou  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Cajsar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  wiE  make  you  mad  : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
Por  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

Mil  Cit.  Eead  the  wUl;  we  wiU  hear  it,  Antony; 
Tou  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Ca;sai"'s  will. 

Ant.  WUl  you   be  patient  ?     Will  you  stay  a 
while  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it, 
I  fear,  1  wrong  the  honourable  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Cajsar  ;  I  do  fear  it. 

4<A  Cit.  They  were  traitors  :  Honourable  meu ! 

Cit.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2nd  Cit.    They   were   villains,   murderers :    The 
will !  read  the  will ! 

Ant.   Tou  wiU   compel   me   then   to   read   the 
-   will? 
Then  laake  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  C»sar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?     And  wUl  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cit.  Come  down. 

2nd  Cit.  Descend. 

\_IIe  comes  down  from  iJie  Pulpit. 

3rd  Cit.  Tou  shall  have  leave. 

4th  Cit.  A  ring ;  stand  round. 


'  And  Ca?aara  spirit . ranCiBi?  fnr  reven** 
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1st  Oil.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the 
body. 

2nd  Cit.  Eoom  for  Antony; — most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

Cit.  Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  ;  I  remember 
The  first  tunc  ever  Cajsar  put  it  on  ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent : 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look  !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  : 
Through  this,  the  wcU-belovcd  Brutus  stabb'd  ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cffisar  follow'd  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cajsar's  angel : 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Ca^s.ar  loved  him  ? 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Cassar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quito  vanquish'd  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And  in  his  mantle  muffliug  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompcy's  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,-'  great  Caisar  foil. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
AVhilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  aa  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1st  Cit.  O  piteous  spectacle  ! 

2nd  Cit.  O  noble  Cfesar  ! 

Srd  Cit.  0  woeful  day ! 

4l7i  Cit.  O  traitors,  villains  ! 

1st  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2nd  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged :  revenge  ;  about, 
—  seek,  —  burn,— fire,  —  kill,  —  slay  !  —  let  not  a 
traitor  live. 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

1st  Cit.  Peace  there  :— Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2nd  Cit.  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we  '11 
die  with  him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  mo   not 
stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable  ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  't ;  thoy  are  wise  and  honour- 
able. 


And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason*  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearto ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  mo  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  lovo  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  wonls,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yoursolves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Cassar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  mo :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cassar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Home  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Cit.  We'll  mutiny. 

1st  Cit.  We  '11  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 
3rd  Cit.  Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet   hear  me 

speak. 
Cit.    Peace,  ho !      Hear   Antony,   most   noble 

Antony. 
Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what: 
Wherein  hath  C»8ar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you  then : — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Cit.  Most  true : — the  will ; — let 's  stay,  and  hear 

the  will. 
Ant.  ITcro  is  the  will,  and  under  Cajsar's  seal. 
To  every  iloman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 
2nd  Cit.    Most   noble    Ctea&r  I — we  '11  revenge 

his  death. 
3rd  Cit.  O  royal  Coesar ! 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  harbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tyber  f  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Ca-sar :  When  comes  such  another  ? 

1st  Cit.  Never,  never  : — Come,  away,  away  ; 
We  '11  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2nd  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 
3rd  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 
4<A  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 
[Krcuttt  CiU.,  wUk  tie  Bo4f. 
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Ant.  Now  let  it  work :  Mischief,  tliou  art  afoot, 
Take   thou  what   course   thou   wilt ! — IIow   now, 
fellow  ? 

Enter  a  Sen'aut. 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  ia  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ?  "*       i 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  wUl  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— T/ic  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  CiNlfA,  the  Poet. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night,  that  I  did  feast  with 
Caesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy : 
I  have  no  wUl  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  somethiag  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

\st  Oit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2nd  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3rd  Oit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4</i  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 


2nd  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1st  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4M  Oit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

2rd  Oit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor?  Then  to  answer  every  man  directly, 
and  briefly,  wisely,  and  truly : — wisely  I  say,  I  am 
a  bachelor. 

2nd  Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry : — Tou'U  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  feai'. 
Proceed ;  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1st  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 

Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2nd  Cit.  That  matter  ia  answered  directly 

4:th  Cit.  For  your  dwelling, — briefly. 

Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

Qrd  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 

Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Ciuna. 

1st  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he 's  a  conspirator. 

Cin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinua  the  poet. 

ith  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him 
for  his  bad  verses. 

2nd  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name  's  Cinna ; 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him 
going. 

3rd  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him.    Come,  brands,  ho  ! 

fire-brands.     To   Brutus',    to  Cassius' ;   burn  all. 

Some  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's  ;  some 

i  to  Ligarius' :  away ;  go.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Boom  in  Antony's  Ilouse.^^ 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  Table. 

Ant.  These  many  then  shall  die;   their  names 

are  prick' d. 
Oct.  Y'our  brother  too  must  die ;  Consent  you, 

Lepidus  P 
ifp.  I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall   not  live ;    look,  with  a  spot  I 
damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house  : 
Fetch  the  wiU  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off'  some  charge  in  legacies. 
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Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [Ejcit  Lep. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  Is  it  fit. 
The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thouglit  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick' d  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  tlie  way ; 
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And  Imvicg  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Thou  tako.wc  down  his  load,  and  turu  him  ofl", 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he  's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  ia  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  nui  directly  on  ; 
His  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lcpidus  hut  so  ; 
He  nuist  he  taught,  and  traiu'd,  and  bid  go  forth : 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
Ou  objects,  arts,  and  imitations  f^ 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion :  Do  not  talk  of  him, 
But  as  a  property.'^     And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things. — Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Are  levying  powers  :  we  must  straight  make  head  : 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  conibin'd, 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd 

out ; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  discloa'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so  :  for  we  are  at  the  stake. 
And  hay'd  about  with  many  enemies  ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  T  ft-ar. 
Millions  of  mischief.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp 
near  Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Beuxus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and 
Soldiers :  Titinius  and  Pindabus  meeting  them. 

Bru.  Stand  here. 

Luc.  Give  tho  word,  ho  !  and  stand. 

Bru.  AVhat  now,  Lucilius  P  is  Cassius  near  ? 

Luc.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[PlND.  giees  a  iMtcr  to  Bru. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  mo  sonic  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone :  but,  if  he  bo  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt, 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius ; 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

L%tc.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough  ; 
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But  not  with  suirh  familar  in»tanc«-it. 

Nor  with  such  free  and  fri-iully  r-iMr.-i-.Mi.-.. 

As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Tiiou  ha.it  dcscriOU 

A  hot  friend  cooling  :  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith  : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle  : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Jjuc.  They  mean  this  night  inSardis  to  bequarter'd; 
The  greater  part,  tho  horse  in  genend. 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [^Mnrck  within. 

Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd  : — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  on</ Soldiers. 

Cat.  Stand,  ho  ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho !  Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cas.    Most  noble   brother,  you  have   ((..m-    im- 
wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods!  Wrong  I  mine  ene- 
mies ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  shoidd  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Cas.    Brutus,   this  sober  form   of  yours   hides 
wrongs  ; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content, 

Speak  your  griefs  softly, — I  do  know  you  well :-» 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Which  should  perceive  uothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle  :  Bid  them  move  away  ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cos.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  luid  Titinius  guard  our  door.    [  Exeunl. 

SCENE  111.— jriVAin /A^rpM/q/"  Brutus.   Lucius 
and  Titinius  at  *<m«  dittancefrom  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  CA8»n*8. 

Co*.  That  you  have  wrong'd  m«,  doth  appear  in 
this: 


ACT   IV. 


JULIUS  CAESAR. 


SCJSNK  UI. 


You  have  eondemii'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
Tor  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wlierein,  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  T.  knew  the  man,  -were  slighted  oil'. 

Bru.  You  wroug'd  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a 

case. 
Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  pahn  ? 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 
Bni,.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corrup- 
tion, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 
Cas.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Kemember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re- 
member ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  tou(?h'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers  ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
Aiid  seU  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours. 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

I  '11  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in  ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to  ;  you  're  not,  Cassius. 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not. 
Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself ; 
Have  mind  upon*j'our  health,  tempt  me  no  fui'ther. 
Bru.  Away,  slight  man  ! 
Cas.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.  O  ye  gods  !  ye  gods !   Must  I  endure  all 

this? 
Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more :  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break  ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  r  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
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Under  your  testy  humour  ?     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
1  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus  ; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better  : 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have 

mov'd  me. 
Bi'u.    Peace,   peace ;    you   durst   not    so    have 

tempted  him. 
Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 
Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 
Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  Yow  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me  ; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  mj  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me  :  Was  that  done  like  Cassius? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Cains  Cassius  so  ? 
Wlien  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  aU  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not : — he  was  but  a  fool, 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riv'd 

my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
Bru.  I  do  not,  tiU  you  practise  them  on  me. 
Cas.  You  love  me  not. 
Bru.  I  do  not  lilte  vour  faults. 


ACT  IT. 


JULIUS  CiESAB. 


■CKVB  m. 


Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  sec  such  faults. 

lira.   A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octaviiis,  come, 
Eovenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Caasius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  ho  loves  ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  boudman ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn' d,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  oast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes! — There  is  my  dagg(;r, 
And  hero  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Eoman,  take  it  forth  ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger 

Bo  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope : 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
"Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Ilath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
"When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him  ? 

Jlru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-teniper'd  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give  me  your 
hand. 

Sru.  Ajid  my  heart  too. 

Cas  O  Brutus  !— 

£ru.  What  'a  the  matter  ? 

Cas.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  mo  forgetful  ? 

Sru.  Yes,  Cassius  ;  and,  henceforth, 

When  you  arc  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
Ho  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[ATowe  tviihin. 

Poet.  [Within.']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals; 
There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  [Within.']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.  [Within.]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Pokt.''* 

Cas.  How  now  ?  What 's  the  matter  ? 
Poet.   For  shame,  you  generals;  what  do  you 
meiui? 


Love,  and  bo  friendo,  tut  two  such  men  ■hould  be ; 
For  I  have  Been  more  yearn,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 

Co*.  Ha,  ha ;  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 

Bru.  (}^^t  you  hence,  sirrah ;  aaucj  fellow,  henco. 

Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus  ;  'tis  his  faxhiun. 

Bru.  I'll  know  his  lutmour,  when  he  knows  hia 
time : 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jii,".,'iiii?  fools? 
Companion,  hence. 

C'l"-  Away,  away,  be  t;i)iip. 

[Exit   I'OKT. 

Enter  Lucmus  and  Titi.vius. 

Bru.  LucUius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commandcm 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cas.   And   come  yoursrlves.  and   brini,'    Mes-cila 

with  you 

Immediately  to  us.  \^ExcuHt  Iac.  mui  iii. 

Bru..  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas.  I  did  not  think,  you  could  have  boon  so 

angry.  j 

Bru.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs.  I 

Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.   No  man  bears  sorrow  better: — Portia  is 

dead. 
Cas.  Ha!  Portia?  ' 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 
Cas.  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  1  ei-uss  J  ya 

so  ?—  '  1 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss  ! —  ' 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence ; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ; — for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came ; — With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire.'' 

Cas.  And  died  so  ?** 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas.  0  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  tritli  Wine  and  Tapers. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  nie  a  bowl  of 
wine: — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.       [Drink*. 

Cas.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge  : — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup: 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  lore.  [Drimks. 

lie-enter  Tmjfira,  tcHk  Messali. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titiuiua: — Welcome,  good  Me«- 

sala. — 

ass 


ACT  IT. 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


SCENE  111. 


Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
Aiid  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  lis  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Fhilippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree  ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cos.  Cicero  one  ? 

Mes.  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  "Why  ask  you  ?  Hear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die,  Mes- 
sala : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  tlie  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  en- 
dure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you,*' 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.      What  do  you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cas.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Brw.  Your  reason  ? 

Cas.  This  it  is  : 

'Tis  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence  ;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Grood  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to 
better. 
The  people,  'twist  Pliilippi  and  this  ground. 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection  ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution  : 
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The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-added,  and  encourag'd  ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off". 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  try'd  the  utmost  of  oui*  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brim-fuU,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiiirs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  wUl,  go  on  ; 

We  '11  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night ; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  aud  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.  \_Exit  Lrc]  Farewell, 
good  Messala ; — 
Good  night,  Titinius  : — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  0  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  Ul  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Everything  is  well. 

Cas.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  Mes.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Cas.,  Tit.,  and  Mes. 

Be-enter  Lrcirs,  mith  the  Gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily  ? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er-watch'  d. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
I  '11  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius  ! 

Enter  Vauro  and  CtAirDius. 
Var.  Calls  my  lord  ? 


ill 


ACT  T, 


JULIUS  CXSAJL 


■onrii. 


Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch 
your  pleasure. 

liru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good  sirs  ; 
It  may  bo,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here  's  the  book  I  sought  for  so  ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.    [Serv.  lie  down, 

Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordsliip  did  not  give  it  me. 

Uru.  Boar  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getful. 
Canst  tliou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy  : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord  already. 

Bru.  It  is  well  done  ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  bo  good  to  thee.  [Mitsic,  and  a  Sana. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune :— 0  murd'rous  slumber  ! 
Ijay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy,'^ 
Th.at  plays  thee  music? — Gentle  knave,  good  night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument ; 
I  Ml  take  it  from  thee  :  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see; — Is  not  the  leaf  turn'd 

down. 
Where  I  left  reading  ?  Here  it  is,  T  think. 

IJTe  sits  doicn. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cxakit. 

How  ill  this  taper  burns  ! — Ha!  who  comes  here? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  ej'es. 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me  : — Art  thou  anything  ? 


Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair,  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  coin'»t  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  tbec,  thou  slult  tee  uo  at  Pbilippi. 

Bru.  Well; 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  agaiu  ?<* 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

[Ghost  vtmitkf* 

Bru.  Why,  J  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishcst : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy !  Lucius ! — Varro !  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake ! — 
Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. — 
Lucius,  awake. 

Luc.  My  lord ! 

Bru.    Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so 
cry'dst  out  ? 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :   Didst  thou  see  an/ 
thing  ? 

ZfttC.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep,  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou !  awake. 

Var.  My  lord. 

Clau.  My  lord. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep? 

Var.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay ;  Saw  you  any  thing  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.    Go,   and  commend   me  to   my   brother 
Cassius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

lEjreuHt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  T.— The  plains  of 'PKi\\[>\)\. 

Filter  OcTAVTiTs,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answer'd  : 
Tou  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions  ; 


!  It  proves  not  so  :  their  battles  are  at  hand  ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Pbilipni  here,*' 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
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With  fearful  bravery,*^  thinking,  by  this  face, 

To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 

But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so.*^ 

[March. 

Drum.     Enter  Betttus,  CASSirs,  and  their  Army  ; 
LuciLiTS.  TiTiKius,  Messala,  and  Others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius  ;  We  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 

Ant.  No,  Ciesar,  we  wUl  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth,  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows :  Is  it  so,  countrymen? 

Oct.  Not  that  wo  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  CsBsar's  heart. 
Crying,  "  Long  live !  hail,  Caesar  !" 

Cat.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Ilybla  bees, 
Aud  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too : 
Por  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.    Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Ciesar: 
Tou  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like 

hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Ceesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Csesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers ! 

Cas.  Platterers  ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself : 
This  tongiie  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassiiis  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause  :  If  arguing  make 
us  sweat, 
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The  proof  of  it  wiU  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators : 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? — 
Never,  till  Csesar' s  three  and  twenty  wounds*' 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 
Bru.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope ; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Young  man,  thoucould'st  not  die  more  honourable. 
Cas.   A  peevish   schoolboy,   worthless   of  such 
honour, 
Joia'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 
Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony ;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth  : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Oct.,  Ant.,  and  their  Army. 
Cas.  Why  now,  blow,  wind  ;  swell,  billow  ;  and 
swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  ia  on  the  hazard, 

Bru.  Ho! 
Lucilius  ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Beti.  and  Lrc.  conv^se  apart. 
Cas.  Messala, — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day  ;**  as  this  very  day 
Was   Cassius   born.      Give   me   thy   hand,   Mes- 
sala : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that,  against  my  wiU, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
Tou  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign*' 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands  ; 
Who  to  PhUippi  here  consorted  us  ; 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey  ;  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which, 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
Mes.  Believe  not  so. 
Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 
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For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 
Bru.  Even  so,  Luciliua. 

Cos.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly ;   that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  aflairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain, 
Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  wo  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Uru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy,''* 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cos.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  E,ome  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no :   think  not,  thou  noble 
Eoman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome : 
He  boars  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  IMarch  begun  ;*7 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Tiierefore  our  everlasting  fiirewell  take : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cag.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  fiirewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  t!iis  day's  business,  ere  it  come  I 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho!  away  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.—The  same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.     Muter  Bbutus  and  ISIessala. 

Brit.  Ride,  ride,  Mesaala,  ride,  and  give  these 
bills« 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side  :    [Loud  Alarum. 
Ijot  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  1  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing, 
And  sudden  push  give*  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Mossala :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE   lU.—The  $ime.     Another  Part  of  tlte 
Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  Caabiub  and  Tirnrica. 

Can.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  Cy ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turaing  back  ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  earljr 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclott'd. 

Enter  PiifDAKUS. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cos.  This  hill  is  far  enough.*    Look,  look,  Titi- 
nius ; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cae.  Titinius,  if  thon  lov*st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd. 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

[Exit. 

Ca».  Go,  PindaruB,  get  higher  on  that  hill ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[Exit  Vvs. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Pin.  [Ahove^  O  my  lord  ! 

Caa.  What  news  ? 

Pin.  Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  with  horsemen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  spur ; — yet  he  spurs  on. — 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him  ;  now,  Titinius  I — 
Now  some  'light : — O,  ho  'lights  too  : — he 's  taVn  ; 
—and,  hark!  [SOutyit. 

They  shout  for  joy. 

Co*.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. — 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

Enter  PnroABDS. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 
In  Parthia  did  1  take  thee  prisoner 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 
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That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine 

oath! 
Now  be  a  freeman  ;  and,  with  this  good  sword, 
That   ran   through    Csesar's    bowels,    search    this 

bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer  :  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts  ; 
And,  when  my  face  is  cover' d,  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Die*. 

Pin,  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Eoman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit. 

Be-enter  TiTiirius,  mth  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octa\iu8 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  AU  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hUl. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun ! 
A  s  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  *et !  Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are 

done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  chUd ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  conceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  Pindarus  ?   Where  art  thou,  Pinda- 
rus ? 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius  :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  [_Exit  Mes. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
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Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 

And  bid  me  give  't  thee  ?  Didst  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow  ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods : — This  is  a  Roman's  part  : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

[Dies. 

Alarum.     Re-enter  Messala,  with  Beutus,  young 
Cato,  Steato,  VoLrMNius,  and  Ltjcilius. 

Bru.    Where,  where,  Messala,   doth   his    body 
lie? 

Mes.  Lo,  yonder  ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it, 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [^Loto  Alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius  ! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these  f — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible,  that  ever  Rome 
Sliould  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I   owe   more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time.— 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body ; 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — LucUius,  come ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato  ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on : — 
'Tis  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  our  fortune  in  a  second  fight. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.    Enter  fighting.  Soldiers  of  hath  Armies  ; 
then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.  Yet,    countrymen,    0,  yet  hold  up  your 

heads ! 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?    Who  will   go 
with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend  ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho  ! 

[Charges  the  Enemy. 
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Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  1 ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend ;  luiow  me  for  Brutus. 
[Exit,  charging    the    Enemy.     Cato    it  over- 
powered, and  falls. 
Luc.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Wliy,  now  thou  diost  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  may'st  be  honour'd  being  Cato's  sou. 
1st  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die  : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  mo  straight ; 

[Offering  Money, 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 
1st  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner  ! 
2nd  Sold.   Eoora,  ho !   Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is 

ta'en. 
1st  Sold.  I  '11  tell  the  news.— Here  comes  the 
general : — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony  ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough  : 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame  ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend :  but,  I  assure 
you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth  :  keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on. 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead : 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent, 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  BB.VTUS,  DAitDANius,  Clitus,  Stbato, 
and  VoLUMNius. 

Sru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this 

rock. 
Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;'"  but,  my 
lord, 
He  came  not  back  ;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Uru.    Sit    thee   down,    Clitus :    Slaying  is  the 
word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[Whispering. 

,     Cli.  Wliat,  I,  my  lord  ?  No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

-Bra.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli..  I  '11  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius !       [  Whispers  him. 
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I  do  such  a  deed  ? 


Bar. 

Cli.  O,  Dardanius ! 

Bar.  O,  Clitus ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutoa  make  to  thee  ? 

Bar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus  :  Look,  he  mediUtet. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hitlier,  good  Volumnius  :  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Sru.  Why,  this,  Volumniua : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear' d  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once ; 
And,  this  k«t  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know,  mj  hour  ia  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  see'st  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goea ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st,  that  we  two  went  to  school  together; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That 's  not  an  olEce  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  itill. 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord  ;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to    you  ; — and  you ; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
By  this  vUe  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes  ;  my  bones  would  rest. 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cry  within ;  Fly,  fly,  fly. 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru.  Hence ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Cli.,  Das.,  and  Vol. 
I  pr'ythce,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it: 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  P 

Stra,  Oive  me  your  hand  first:  Fare  you  well, 
my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Cesar,  now  be  atill : 
I  kdl'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  r»n*  <m  kit  StcorJ,  mtd  dim. 
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SCENE  T, 


Alarum.      Betreat.      Enter   Octavius,   Antony, 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy 
master  ? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala ; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
Tor  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 
Tellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  m.aster,  Strato  ? 


Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man !" 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him, 
"With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 

\_Exeunt. 
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'  If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  tcith  ceremonies. 
Ceremonies  were  ceremonious  ornaments,  tropliies, 
or  crowns  placed  upon  the  statues  of  Cicsar.  So  Plu- 
tarch : — "  A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen 
lidorned  with  royal  diadems ;  and  Flavius  and  MaruUus, 
two  of  the  tribunes,  went  and  tore  them  off."  In  the 
next  scene  Casca  says: — "  Marullus  and  Flavius  for 
pulling  scarfs  off  Ctesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence." 

'  Decius, 
Shakspere  followed  Plutarch  in  callin  g  this  character 
Decius,  but  his  proper  name  was  Decimits  Brutus.  See 
Appian  and  Suetonius.  Decimus  lirutus  was  the  most 
cherished  by  CiEsar  of  all  his  friends,  while  Marcus  kept 
aloof,  and  declined  so  large  a  share  of  his  favours  and 
honours  as  the  other  had  constantly  accepted ;  being 
suspicious  of  the  tendency  of  Cicsar's  ambition,  and 
also  remembering  that  he  had  fouglit  with  Pompcy 
against  Csesar  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

'  Stand  you  directly  in  An/onius' wny 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. 

This  passage  alludes  to  a  singular  superstition  -whicii  : 
is  explained  in  the  following  pas.sage  from  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Caiar : — "  In  the  L'tpercalia,  which,  according 
to  most  writers,  is  an  ancient  pastoral  feast,  and  which 
answers  in  many  respects  to  the  Lycaa  amongst  the 
Arcadians  ;  young  men  of  noble  families,  and  indeed 
many  of  the  magistrates,  ran  about  the  streets  naked, 
and,  by  way  of  diversion,  strike  all  they  meet  with 
leathern  thongs  with  the  hair  upon  them.  Numbers  of 
women  of  the  first  quality  put  themselves  in  their  way, 
and  presented  their  hands  for  stripes  (as  scholars  do  to 
a  master),  being  persuaded  that  tlie  pregnant  gain  an 
easy  delivery  by  it,  and  that  the  barren  are  enabled  to 
conceive." 

•  lirutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late. 

Mr.  Steevons,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  proposes  to 
omit  the  words  you  now,  which  as  they  encumber  the 
metre,   lie   suspects  of    being  an    interpolation.      The 
measure  would  then  become  regular,  thus : — 
I'll  leave  you. 

Brutus,  I  do  observe  of  late. 

'  I  have  much  mistook  your  jiassion. 
Passion  is  here  used  to  imply  mental  disturbance, 
commotion  of  the  mind.     The  meaning  is — I  have  mis- 
understood the  disturbed  state  of  your  feelings. 

•  There  teas  a  Brutus  ante. 
He  alludes  to  the  ancestor  of  Brutus,  Lucius  Junius, 


who  freed  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquiiu,  and 
to  whom  the  ancient  Itomans  erecUd  ■  statue  of  brwa, 
and  placed  it  in  the  capitol  amongst  their  kings.  "  He 
was,"  says  Plutarch,  "  represented  with  >  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  to  signify  the  spirit  and  firmneM  with  which  he 
vanquished  the  Tarquins ;  but  hard-tempered  a»  the  steel 
of  which  that  sword  was  composed,  and  in  no  degree 
humanised  by  education,  the  same  obdurate  severity 
which  impelled  him  against  tiic  tyrant,  shut  up  hu 
natural  affection  from  his  children,  when  he  found  thoM 
children  conspiring  for  the  support  of  tyranny." 

'  T/te  eternal  devil. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  I  think  our  author  wrote  infernal 
devil;  Mr.  St«evens  says,  in  support  of  the  prewnt 
reading  (which  if  an  error,  is  one  that  by  no  meuu 
enfeebles  the  line),  that  Cassius  infers  that  "Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  would  as  soon  have  submitted  to  the 
perpetual  dominion  of  a  diemon,  as  to  the  lasting  govern- 
ment of  a  king." 

'  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat  : 
Sleek-headed  men. 

Cffsar  was  a  close  observer  of  men,  and,  accor^Ung  Ut 
Plutarch,  actually  made  this  observation  :— "  Ccosortoo, 
had  some  suspicion  of  him  (Cassius),  and  he  even  said 
one  day  to  his  friends,  '  What  think  you  of  Cassius  ?  I 
do  not  like  his  pale  looks.*  Another  lime,  when  Antony 
and  Uolabella  were  accused  of  some  designs  against  hi* 
person  and  government,  he  said,  'I  have  no  appre- 
hensions from  those  fat  and  sleek  men ;  I  rather  fear  th« 
pale  and  lean  ones,'  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius." 

'  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation. 

That  is,  had  he  been  a  mechanic,  one  of  the  oommon 
people. 

">  Brouyht  you  (Uetar  lume  1 

That  is,  did  you  attend  him  home  P 

"  Sir,  'tit  your  brother  Camue. 
Cassius  had  married  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus. 
"  For  if  thou  path  thy  natire  lemtUme*  on. 
Dr.  Johnson  endeavours  to  explain  this  line,  by  saying, 
to  }>ath  thy  native  semblance,  is  to  walk  in  ihy  true 
form ;   but  this  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  should  it  not 
read  put  instead  of  j>ath. 

"  JVo,  not  an  oath :  ^not  the  fat*  iffmtit. 

Face  is  probably  a  misprint  for  faith.  The  mdm  ia 
then  clear ;  if  an  honourable  sense  of  fidelity  will  not 
bind  men,  oaths  also  will  be  without  effiMt. 
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"  Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery. 
That  is,  by  chance.     Mr.  Steevens  says,  "  perhaps  the 
poet  alluded  to  the  custom  of  decimation,  i.e.,  the  selec- 
tion by  lot  of  every  tenth  soldier,  in  a  general  mutiny 
for  punishment." 

"  Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  Jit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  Jit  for  hounds. 

The  character  of  Brutus  is  beautifully  indicated  in 
this  passage  :  his  love  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment made  him  think  the  death  of  CiBsar  necessary ; 
still  he  would  have  him  slain  without  cruelty.  But  his 
humane  intentions  were  not  carried  into  effect.  Ca;sar 
was  not  despatched  by  one  or  two  well-directed  blows, 
but  cruelly  mangled  by  the  conspirators,  and  did  not 
fall  until  he  had  received  three-and-twenty  wounds. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  his  assailants,  that 
many  of  them  wounded  each  other  in  striking  at  him ; 
and,  in  the  confusion,  Brutus  added  to  his  torture,  by 
stabbing  CiEsar  in  the  groin. 

'*  /  charm  you,  by  my  once-commended  beauty. 
Pope  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  read — charge  you. 

"  All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  hrotes. 

That  is,  all  that  is  charactered  on  my  countenance. 
I  will  explain  the  causes  of  the  thoughtful  and  per- 
plexed appearance  of  my  face. 

'* Brutus  hath  a  suit 

That  Casar  will  not  grant. 

Portia,  fearing  that  the  boy  Lucius  has  observed 
her  anxiety,  addresses  these  words  to  him  to  divert  his 
suspicion  from  the  real  cause  of  her  perturbation. 

"  Cassivs  or  Ctesar  never  shall  turn  back. 

Mr.  Malone  would  read  on  for  or;  as,  if  the  con- 
spiracy was  discovered,  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of 
Cassius  to  prevent  the  return  of  Csesar ;  to  prevent  his 
own  turning  back,  by  an  act  of  self-destruction,  would 
be  all  that  was  left  to  him.  Mr.  Ritson,  however,  con- 
siders the  text  to  be  correct ;  and  says,  Cassius  means, 
if  we  are  discovered,  and  cannot  kill  Caesar,  I  will  slay 
myself.  The  conspirators  were  resolute  men,  and  they 
entirely  surrounded  Caesar's  person  ;  and  even  had  they 
been  betrayed,  might,  in  the  confusion,  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  despatch  the  tyrant. 

'"  He  is  addressed,  i.e.  he  is  ready. 

-'  And  men  arejlesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive. 
Apprehensive  does  not  here  imply  fearful,  but  intel- 
lectual. Cesar  means,  men  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  endowed  with  intellect,  as  he  is ;  but  they  are  not, 
like  him,  unassailable  by  argument,  and  ever  constant  to 
his  own  purposes. 

^   Uhshak'd  of  motion,  i.e.  unmoved  by  solicitation. 

^  And  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe. 
Mr.  Steevens  says,  that  lethe  is  used  by  many  of  the 
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old  translators  of  novels  for  death,  as  well  as  in  its  ordi- 
naiy  acceptation  of  forgetfulness. 

"  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. 

With  you  is  an  apparent  interpolation,  and  disorders 
the  metre  ;  if  omitted,  the  sense  and  measure  are  both 
perfect. 

^  A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men. 

This  line  is  not  very  intelligible ;  and  most  of  the 
editors  have  tried  their  hands  at  emendation.  The 
most  specious  reading  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  would  substitute — these  lymms  of  men,  i.e.  these 
bloodhounds  of  men. 

"  Cry  havock. 
According  to  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  the  military  ope- 
rations of  ancient  times,  the  word  havoc  was  shouted  as 
a  signal  for  general   slaughter,  when  it  was  intended 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given. 

^  Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet. 

Here,  and  in  another  passage,  (act  1,  sc.  2,)  Shaks- 
pere  has  exhibited  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  Rome, 
and  quibbled  upon  the  similarity  of  the  sound  to  room. 
Mr.  Steevens  observes,  he  is  at  least  countenanced  in 
this  by  the  example  of  other  authors.  Thus  Heywood, 
in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1638  : — 

You  shall  have  my  room, 

My  Rome  indeed,  for  what  I  seem  to  be, 
Brutus  is  not,  but  born  great  Rome  to  free. 

"  Romans,  coimtrymen,  and  lovers'! 

Dr.  Warburton  says,  that  "  this  speech  of  Brutus'  is 
wrote  in  imitation  of  his  famed  laconic  brevity,  and 
is  very  fine  in  its  kind ;  but  no  more  like  that  brevity, 
than  his  times  were  like  Brutus's.  The  ancient  laconic 
brevity  was  simple,  natural,  and  easy ;  this  is  quaint, 
artificial,  jingling,  and  abounding  with  forced  antitheses. 
In  a  word,  a  brevity,  that  for  its  false  eloquence  would 
have  suited  any  character,  and  for  its  good  sense,  would 
have  become  the  greatest  of  our  author's  time ;  but  yet 
is  a  style  of  declaming,  that  fits  as  ill  upon  Brutus  as 
our  author's  trowsers  or  collar-band  would  have  done." 
This  artificial  jingle  of  short  sentences  was  much  in 
fashion  amongst  the  orators  of  Shakspere's  own  age. 

^   Which  all  the  while  ran  blood. 

This  passage  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  statue 
of  Pompey  shed  blood  in  miraculous  sympathy  with 
Csesar,  as  Pompey  was  his  bitter  enemy,  but  that  the 
blood  of  Cfesar  spurted  out  upon  the  statue,  and  trickled 
down  it.  Plutarch  says — "  Either  by  accident,  or  pushed 
thither  by  the  conspirators,  he  expired  on  the  pedestal 
of  Pompey's  statue,  and  dyed  it  with  his  blood ;  so  that 
Pompey  seemed  to  preside  over  the  work  of  vengeance, 
to  tread  his  enemy  under  his  feet,  and  to  enjoy  his 
agonies." 
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"  His  private  arbours,  and  neto-planled  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber. 
Antony  is  speaking  in  the  most  frequonted  part  of 
the  city,  the  forum,  near  the  capitol ;  a  place  very  remote 
from  Ca?sar's  gardens,  which  were  separated  from  the 
main  city  by  the  river ;  and  lay  out  wide,  on  a  line  with 
Mount  Janiculum.  I'lutarch,  in  the  life  of  Brutus,  says 
that  Ca-sar  left  to  the  public  his  gardens  and  walks 
beyond  the  Tyber.  The  old  translation  from  which 
Sliaksperc  borrowed  his  materials  has  on  this  side  Tyber, 
and  Shakspere  copied  the  error. 

"  A  room  in  Antony's  house. 
Rowe  and  Pope  have  both  marked  the  scene  here  to 
be  at  Home,  but  the  old  copies  say  nothing  of  the  place; 
and  those  who  will  consult  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony 
will  find  that  they  met  on  a  small  island  in  the  Khine, 
not  far  from  Bologne.  Shakspere  being  familiar  with 
Plutarch's  work,  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  this 
circumstance,  though  he  has  not  particularised  it. 

^  A  barren-sjnrited  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 

Theobald  says — "  Tis  hard  to  conceive  why  he  should 
be  called  a  barren-spirited  felloic  that  could  feed  either 
on  objects  or  orts ;  that  is,  as  I  presume,  form  his  ideas 
and  judgment  upon  them;  stale  and  obsolete  itnitation, 
indeed,  fixes  such  a  character.  I  am  persuaded,  to 
make  the  poet  consonant  to  himself,  we  must  read — 
0/1  abject  arts ;  i.e.,  on  the  scraps  and  fragments  of 
things  rejected  and  despised  by  others." 

ss  Do  not  talk  of  him 

Silt  as  a  property. 

That  is,  but  as  an  agent  of  our  will,  a  thing  entirely 
at  our  disposal. 

«  Enter  Poet. 

This  incident  Shakspere  found  in  Plutarch,  but  the 
intruder  is  there  mentioned  as  a  cynic,  not  as  a  poet. 
"  Favonius,  an  imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather  an  enthu- 
siast than  rational  in  his  philosophy,  attempted  to  enter. 
The  servants  in  waiting  endeavoured  to  prevent  him, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  stop  the  impetuous  Favonius. 
He  was  violent  in  his  whole  conduct,  and  valued  himself 
less  on  his  dignity  as  a  senator,  than  on  a  kind  of  cyni- 
cal freedom  in  saying  everything  he  ])lcased ;  nor  was 
this  unentertaining  to  those  who  could  bear  with  his 
impertinence.  However,  he  broke  through  the  door, 
and  entered  the  ajjartment,  ])ronouncing  in  a  theatrical 
tone,  what  Nestor  says  in  Homer: — 

Young  men  be  ruled — I  'm  older  than  you  both. 
Cassius  laughed ;  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out,  telling  him 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  cynic,  but  was  in  reality  a 
dog." 

"  And  her  attendants  absent,  stcalhw'dflre. 
Portia  is  reported  by  Pliny  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  lingering  illness,  and  not  to  have  destroyed 
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herself.  Valerius  Maximtu  My*,  that  ihe  larrived 
Brutus,  and  killed  herself  on  hearing  of  her  husband's 
defeat  and  death  at  Philippi. 

"  Ami  died  $of 
Mr.  Sterens  suggests  that  this  and  the  two  following 
short  speeches  were  meant  to  form  a  single  verse,  and 
originally  stood  as  follows ; — 
Ca:  And  died  so  ! 
Br*.  Even  so. 

Cat.  Iramortsl  f^odi ! 

"  /  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  at  you. 
That  is,  theoretically,  I  am  as  much  a  stoic  as  yon  are. 

'^  Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  hoy. 

A  mace  is  the  ancient  term  for  a  sceptre. 

*  Then  I  shall  see  thee  again. 

Mr.  Stevens  says  that  Shakspere  has  on  this  occasion 
deserted  his  original,  as  Plutarch  does  not  say  that  the 
ghost  of  Ca>sar  appeared  to  Brutus,  but  a  vision  of  his 
own  evil  genius.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this 
vision  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Casar  : — "  We  have  a  proof 
still  more  striking  that  the  assassination  of  CB>sar  was 
displeasing  to  the  gods,  in  the  phantom  that  i\ppeared  to 
Brutus.  The  story  of  it  is  this: — Brutus  was  on  tha 
point  of  transporting  his  army  from  Abydos  to  the  oppo- 
site continent ;  and  the  night  before  he  lay  in  his  tent, 
awake,  according  to  custom,  and  in  deep  thought  about 
what  might  be  the  event  of  the  war ;  for  it  was  natural 
for  him  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  no  general  ever 
required  so  little  sleep.  With  all  his  senses  about  him, 
he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  looking 
towards  the  light,  which  now  burned  very  low,  he  saw  a 
terrible  appearance  in  the  human  form,  but  of  prodigious 
stature,  and  the  most  hideous  aspect.  At  first  he  was 
struck  with  astonishment;  but  when  he  saw  it  neither 
did  nor  spoke  anything  to  him,  but  stood  ic  silence  bjr 
his  bed,  he  asked  it  'Who  it  was?*  The  spectre  an- 
swered, '  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus ;  thou  shalt  SM 
me  at  Philippi.'  Brutus  answered  boldly,  'I'll  meet 
thee  there,'  and  the  spectre  immediately  vanished." 

">  They  mean  to  warn  u*  at  Philippi  Aere. 

Steevens  says  that  Shakspere  uses  the  word  team, 
in  the  sense  of  summon :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  w« 
should  here  read,  wamt ;  give  us  battle,  warm  ut  with 
the  heat  of  action. 

"   With  fearful  hrattry. 

In  this  passage,  fearful,  does  not  signify  liniki,  tMl 
desperate. 

**  I  do  n(4  cross  you ;  btst  I  leiU  do  m>. 
That  is,  I  do  not   this  to  cross  or  anger  yon,  bat 
because  I  am  resolved  to  do  it;  and  I  will.     All  the 
future  quarrels  of  Augustus  and  Antony  are  shadowed 
fortli  in  this  abrupt  answer. 

"  Ntcer  till  Ctuar't  tJkrtt-and-twnly  mmmit. 
The   old  copy  has,  (Ar«*-«lw^<Air<y,  which,  on  the 
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joint  authorities  of  Appian,  Plutarch,  and  Suetonius, 
Mr.  Theobald  altered  as  in  the  text. 

"  This  is  my  birth-day,  S(C. 
Our  poet  was  largely  indebted  to  Plutarch  for  both 
the  incidents  and  language  of  this  tragedy ;  the  reader 
can  compare  this  speech  of  Cassius  with  the  following 
from  the  Life  of  Brutus. — "  Messala  says  that  Cassius 
supped  in  private  with  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends ;  and  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  he  was  j 
pensive  and  silent.  He  adds,  that  after  supper,  he 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  close,  as  he  com- 
monly did,  in  token  of  his  friendship,  he  said  in  Greek, 
'  Bear  witness  Messala,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  same 
necessity  with  Pompey  the  Great,  of  hazarding  the 
liberty  of  my  country  on  one  battle.  Yet  I  have  con- 
fidence in  our  good  fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still 
to  rely,  though  the  measures  we  are  resolved  upon  are 
indiscreet.'  These,  Messala  tells  us,  were  the  last  words 
that  Cassius  spoke,  before  he  bade  him  farewell ;  and 
that  the  next  day,  being  his  birthday,  he  invited  Cassius 
to  sup  with  him." 

*"  Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign. 

Tormer,  is  used  as  foremost ;  Shakspere  sometimes 
uses  the  coJnparative,  instead  of  the  positive  or  super- 
lative. 

*^  Even  hy  the  rule  of  that  philosophy. 

h  has  been  very  justly  pointed  out,  that  there  is  an 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  sentiments  of  Brutus 
in  this  and  the  following  speech  given  to  him.  In  the 
first  he  reiterates  his  coademnation  of  suicide,  but  from 
the  second  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  day  is  lost,  he  will 
commit  it.  Mr.  M.  Mason  observes,  that  "  there  is  no 
real  inconsistency.  Brutus  had  laid  down  to  himself, 
as  a  principle,  to  abide  every  chance  and  extremity  of 
war ;  but  when  Cassius  reminds  him  of  the  disgrace  of 
being  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he 
acknowledges  that  to  be  a  trial  which  he  could  not 
endure.  Nothing  is  more  natur"4  than  this.  AVe  lay 
down  a  system  of  conduct  for  ourselves,  but  occurrences 
may  happen  that  will  force  us  to  depart  from  it." 

Plutarch  represents  Brutus  as  renouncing  his  former 
condemnation  of  suicide,  and  thus  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Cassius,  "  In  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
part  of  my  life,  I  was  led,  upon  philosophical  principles 
to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Cato  in  killing  himself.  I 
thought  it  at  once  impious  and  unmanly  to  sink  beneath 
the  stroke  of  fortune,  and  to  refuse  the  lot  that  had 
befallen  us.  In  my  present  situation,  however,  I  am  of 
a  different  opinion  :  so  that  if  heaven  should  now  be  un- 


favourable to  our  wishes,  I  will  no  longer   solicit   my 
hopes  or  my  fortune,  but  die  contented  with  it  such  as  it 
is.     On  the  ides  of  March  I  devoted  myself  to  my  coun-    | 
try;  and  since  that  time,  I  have  lived  in   liberty   and    I 
glory." 

"  3ftist  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun. 

Shakspere  should  have  written  began  ;  it  is  an  error 
for  which  he  himself  is  probably  answerable. 

**  Hide,  and  give  these  bills. 
Sills  were  written  instructions,  containing  directions 
for  the  captains,  &c. 

•'  This  hill  is  far  enough. 

Shakspere  has  here  also  closely  followed  Plutarch : — 
"  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  a  very  small 
number,  to  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain.  Yet  here 
he  could  discover  nothing,  for  he  was  short-sighted ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  perceive 
his  own  camp  plundered.  His  companions,  however, 
saw  a  large  detachment  of  horse,  which  Brutus  had 
sent  to  their  relief,  making  up  to  them.  These  Cassius 
concluded  to  be  the  enemy  that  were  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  dispatched  Titinius  to  recon- 
noitre them.  When  the  cavalry  of  Brutus  saw  this 
faithful  friend  of  Cassius  approach,  they  shouted  for 
joy.  His  acquaintance  leaped  from  their  horses  to 
embrace  him,  and  the  rest  rode  round  him  with  clashing 
of  arms,  and  all  the  clamorous  expressions  of  gladness. 
This  circumstance  had  a  fatal  effect.  Cassius  took  it 
for  granted  that  Titinius  was  seized  by  the  enemy, 
and  regretted  that,  through  a  weak  desire' of  life,  he 
had  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands.  When 
he  had  expressed  himself  to  this  effect,  he  retired  into 
an  empty  tent,  accompanied  only  by  his  freed-man, 
Pindarus,  whom,  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he 
had  retained  for  a  particular  purpose.  In  that  defeat 
he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians  ;  but  now, 
wrapping  his  robe  about  his  face,  he  laid  bare  his  neck, 
and  commanded  Pindarus  to  cut  ofi'  his  head ;  this  was 
done,  for  his  head  was  found  severed  from  his  body; 
but  whether  Pindarus  did  it  by  his  master's  command, 
has  been  suspected,  because  he  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared." 

*'  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light. 

Statilius  was  a  messenger  whom  Brutus  had  sent  to 
the  camp  to  know  if  many  were  slain  in  the  battle; 
when  he  arrived  there,  if  all  was  well,  he  was  to  lift  up 
a  lighted  torch  in  the  air.  From  the  text  it  appears  he 
did  this,  but  was  slain  in  returning. 

H.  T. 
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THIS  varied  and  gorgeous  historical  tragedy,  though  perfect  in  itself,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation oi  Julius  Cxsar ;  in  the  commencement  of  that  play  absolute  power  is  lodged  ia  one  man,  a 
wide  circle  of  terrible  events  roll  on,  every  effort  is  made  by  the  republican  party,  and  much  noble  blood 
spilt,  to  preserve  the  political  freedom  of  Eome ;  but  the  wheel  comes  round,  and  the  conclusion  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  sees  a  second  Caesar  in  possession  of  that  absolute  power  which  the  first  met  his 
death  in  attempting  to  consolidate,  and  the  three  divisions  of  the  Eoman  world  are  at  length  united 
under  one  imperial  ruler.  How  true  is  it  that  the  history  of  most  men's  lives  is  merely  a  record  of 
wasted  energy !  • 

lu  Julius  Ctesar  the  character  of  Antony  is  but  slightly  sketched,  but  it  is  here  elaborated  with  a 
truthful  and  powerful  pen ;  there  Antony  is  shown  only  as  the  orator,  whose  words  have  robbed  their 
honey  from  the  Hybla  bees ;  here  as  the  magnificent  triumvir,  the  heroic  soldier,  and  the  imitator,  in  hia 
dissipation,  of  hia  patron  gods,  Bacchus  and  Hercules. 

Antony  is  a  singular  mixture  of  contending  qualities ;  brave  and  generous,  yet  selfishly  luxurious  in 
his  habits  ;  a  hardy  soldier,  yet  an  effeminate  man,  condescending  and  affable  so  far  as  to  drink  and  jest 
with  his  soldiers,  yet  so  proud  and  imperious  as  to  make  princes  his  vassals,  and  to  bestow  upon  his  sons 
the  vain-glorious  title  of  "  the  kings  of  kings."  His  virtues  and  his  vices  seemed  to  wrestle  for  the 
possession  of  the  man ;  and  although  the  latter  triumphed,  yet  Antony  so  sinned  that  men  often  admired 
while  they  condemned.  His  enormous  prodigality  blinded  the  popular  judgment ;  such  was  his 
liberality  that  while  at  Ephesus  he  gave  his  cook  the  estate  of  a  Magncsian  citizen  for  dressing  one 
supper  to  hia  taste  ;  and  while  tlicro  he  was  constantly  attended  by  women  in  the  dress  of  Bacchanals, 
and  men  and  boys  habited  like  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  marched  before  him ;  besides  this,  he  entertained 
almost  an  army  of  players,  dancers,  and  buffoons.  After  the  death  of  Ceesar,  Antony,  from  motives  of 
policy,  made  his  peace  with  the  conspirators,  and  on  the  same  evening  supped  with  Cassius.  In  his 
oration  at  the  funeral,  he  was  not  only  influenced  by  his  personal  affection  for  that  distinguished  man, 
but  also  by  an  ambitious  longing,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  if  Brutus  were  slain  or  banished,  he 
would  become  the  greatest  man  in  Eome.  That  his  motives  were  largely  selfish  in  this  transaction  is 
shown  by  Antony  retaining  Cajsar's  will,  of  which  he  made  some  unjust  uses,  giving  legacies  to  hia 
personal  friends  and  supporters ;  and  for  some  time  he  refused  to  acknowledge  Octavius  as  his  partner 
either  in  the  wealth  or  power  left  by  Julius ;  bnt  Octavius  not  being  easily  repulsed,  he  at  length 
admitted  him. 

The  blackest  spot  on  his  character  is  his  proscription  and  murder  of  Rome's  greatest  orator,  Cioero, 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  his  vanity,  we,  at  the  present  day,  will  cordially  exclaim : — 

Let  nrms  revere  the  robe,  the  warrior's  Uord 
Yield  to  the  palm  of  eloquence 

Cicero,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  people,  incensed  them  against  Antony,  and  prevailed  on  the 
senate  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  state  ;  when,  therefore,  Cwsar  and  Lepidus  had  consented  to  the 
death,  of  the  aged  orator,  Antony,  with  a  revolting  malignity  whicii  the  most  partial  historian  must  blush 
to  record,  h;ul  his  head  and  hands  struck  oft";  and  when  they  were  brouglit  to  him,  laughed  and  triumphed 
at  the  sight,  and  ordered  them  to  bo  stuck  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  as  though  he  w»a  still 
addi'essing  the  people. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Antony  is  thus  described  by  Plutarch,  from  whom  Shakspere  borrowed 
the  materials  for  this  tragedy  :  "  Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance,  a  graceful  length  of  beard, 
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a  large  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  same  manly  aspect  that  we  see  in  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  Hercules.  There  was,  indeed,  an  ancient  tradition,  that  his  family  was  descended 
from  Hercules,  by  a  son  of  his,  called  Anteon ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  Antony  sought  to  confirm  tliis 
opLuion,  by  afiectiug  to  resemble  him  in  his  air  and  in  his  dress." 

Generous  but  rapacious,  a  great  general  but  a  greater  voluptuary,  "  such  was  the  frail,  the  flexible 
Antony,  when  the  love  of  Cleopatra  came  in  to  the  completion  of  his  ruin.  This  awakened  every  dormant 
vice,  inflaraed  every  guilty  passion,  and  totally  extinguished  the  gleams  of  remaining  virtue."  His  first 
meeting  with  the  captivating  Egyptian  occurred  thus :  he  sent  her  his  commands  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia 
to  answer  some  accusations  laid  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  his  war  against  Antony  and  Octavius. 
The  messenger,  seeing  the  great  beauty  and  fascination  of  Cleopatra,  immediately  concluded  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  gallant  Antony  : — 

Whom  ne'er  the  word  of '  No,'  woman  heard  speak, 
and  Jiherefore  paid  great  court  to  her,  and  solicited  her  to  go  "  in  her  best  attire."     This  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  the  quick-witted  Egyptian  :  she  went,  but  it  waa  not  to  sue,  but  to  conquer. 

Shakspere  has  closely  followed  Plutarch  in  his  gorgeous  description  of  Cleopatra  sailing  to  meet 
Antony  down  the  river  Cydnus,  though  he  has  certainly  beautified  that  exquisite  narrative,  throwing  a 
soft  voluptuous  languor  into  it,  sLugularly  consistent  with  the  scene,  and  breathing  the  very  soul  of 
beauty.  Cleopatra  was  the  widow  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  had  been  the  paramour  of  Caesar ;  the  early 
spring  of  youth  was  therefore  past,  but  she  was  still  in  the  summer  of  her  beauty ;  nay,  she  had  not 
yet  reached  the  full  meridian  of  womanly  maturity  ;  her  vivacity  was  even  beyond  her  personal 
attractions,  and  her  conversational  powers  were  remarkably  varied  and  brilliant,  whUe  her  voice  was 
singularly  melodious,  and  had  the  softness  of  music.  Her  beauty,  we  are  told,  was  not  so  remarkable 
as  her  manners  were  fascinating  and  irresistible.  Her  accomplishments  also  were  very  great,  and  she 
spoke  most  languages  freely,  giving  audience  herself,  without  the  aid  of  interpreters,  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Ethiopians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Parthians.  Besides,  she  had  the  gift  of  flattering 
in  a  very  delicate  and  subtle  manner :  thus  in  the  famous  anecdote  of  Antony's  fishing  excursion,  when 
one  of  her  divers  placed  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  and  he  drew  it  up  amidst  general  merriment  (an  inci- 
dent which  Shakspere  makes  use  of  in  the  play),  her  comment  was  an  instance  of  consummate  tact  in 
this  direction — "Go,  general!"  said  she,  "leave  fishing  to  us  petty  princes  of  Pharus  and  Canopus; 
your  game  is  cities,  kingdoms,  and  provinces." 

Cleopatra  completely  enslaved  the  afiections  of  Antony,  and  carried  him  in  triumph  with  her  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  feasts  and  revels,  and  established  a  society  of  their  friends, 
whom  they  called  the  Inimitable  Livers. 

Antony's  marriage  with  Octavia  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Pulvia,  was  merely  an  act  of 
political  expediency ;  we  feel  that  Enobarbus  is  right,  when  he  says,  Antony  "  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish 
again."  In  the  play  the  incidents  are  drawn  closely  together,  and  Antony's  desertion  of  Octavia  seems 
immediately  to  follow  his  marriage,  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  he  had  lived  with  her  long  enough  to 
become  the  father  of  three  children,  before  he  left  her  for  the  embraces  of  Cleopatra,  to  whom,  on  his 
return,  he  bestowed  kingdoms  for  presents,  and  in  his  inordinate  vanity,  gave  the  names  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  to  the  twins  she  bore  him.  Octavius  Csesar  was  glad  of  a  pretext  to  quarrel  with  Antony ;  he 
had  disposed  of  his  colleague,  Lepidus,  and  could  he  also  dispose  of  Antony,  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
would  be  under  his  authority  ;  he  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  insult  oiFered  to  his  sister,  and  made 
war  upon  Cleopatra ;  the  final  result  of  which  was  the  ruin  and  suicide  both  of  her  and  her  princely 
paramour.  The  superstition  of  the  times  heralded  in  this  event  witli  omens  and  prodigies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar  ;  Pisanrum,  a  colony  of  Antony's  on  the  Adriatic, 
was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  and  his  statue  at  Alba  was  said  to  have  been  covered  with  sweat  for 
many  days,  although  it  was  frequently  wiped  ofi";  the  statue  thus  shewing  a  sympathy  for  the  coming 
fall  of  its  original. 

Antony's  power  was  aufiicient  to  have  made  him  conqueror  of  the  civilised  world ;  he  had  five  hundred 
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iiriiied  veasols,  each  with  eight  or  tea  bankH  of  oars,  a  hundred  thousand  foot  w)ldieni,  and  twelve 
lliouHaud  horse;  and  Shakspero  has  in  tho  play,  enumerated  the  kings  and  princes  who  fought 
under  his  banner.  But  his  affection  for  Cleopatra  had  subdued  both  his  judgment  and  his  valour,  and 
he  fled  dingraccfully  before  Cajsar ;  for  a  time  he  was  deeply  dejected,  and  lived  in  melancholy  fvtira- 
ment,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  again  gave  way  to  festivity  and  enjoyment.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Cleopatra,  he  now  established  a  8o<Moty  which  they  called  The  Companion*  in  Death,  into  which 
they  admitted  their  immediate  adherents,  and  spent  their  time  in  continual  feasting  and  divcrsiona. 

After  Octaviua  had  returned  a  haughty  refusal  to  Antony's  challenge  to  single  combat,  the  latter 
(ktermiucd  to  risk  all  on  one  last  battle  ;  he  did  so,  and  lost  it,  for  his  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  him, 
while  his  infantry  were  defeated.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  both  faithfully  and  elaborately  told  in 
Shakspere's  tragedy. 

In  the  play  there  are  four  characters  which  stand  out  prommently  from  the  canvass — Cleopati*, 
Antony,  Cajsar,  and  Enobarbus.  Of  Cleopatra,  as  painted  by  the  pencil  of  history,  I  have  already  spoken ; 
liow  exquisitely  she  is  depicted  by  Shakspere ;  what  a  soft  glow  of  voluptuous  knguor  is  thrown 
around  her,  and  with  what  irresistible  fascinations  she  is  invested,  the  reader  of  the  tragedy  can  alone 
feel  and  appreciate.  Great  as  her  faults  are,  for  her  life  is  but  a  tissue  of  refined  and  poetical  sensualitjr, 
such  is  her  devotion  to  Antony,  and  so  winning  is  the  gigantic  extravagance  of  her  affection  for  him,  I 
that  we  not  only  forgive  her  errors,  but  admire  and  applaud  the  actor  of  them. 

Antony  and  Caesar  are  placed  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other ;  the  one  brave,  reckless  and  prodigal, 
the  other  cool,  prudent,  and  avaricious.  "  Ca;sar  gets  money,"  says  Pompey,  "  where  he  loses  hearts." 
Antony  is  a  warrior  and  a  prodigal,  and  Octavius  a  statesman,  whoso  feelings  are  strictly  under  com- 
mand. Something  of  predestination  reigns  through  this  play  ;  everything  tends  towards  the  downfall  of 
Antony  and  the  advancement  of  CjBsar. 

Enobarbus,  although  an  historical  character,  and  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  does  not  there  appear 
very  prominently,  and  may,  to  no  small  extent,  bo  called  a  creation  of  the  pen  of  Shakspere.  He  found 
the  name  in  history,  but  not  the  man  he  pictured.  Enobarbus  forms  one  of  the  rich  sunlights  of  the 
picture  j  his  plain  bluntness  has  all  the  cheering  hilarity  of  comedy.  But  his  jocularity  would  bo  out  of 
place  in  the  latter  scenes  of  tlie  tragedy :  how  admirably  does  Shakspere  obviate  this.  The  dotage  and 
ill-fortune  of  Antony  transform  Euobarbus  to  a  serious  man,  and  finally  corrupt  this  hitherto  faithful 
soldier;  he  deserts  his  master,  and  flies  to  the  service  of  Caesar.  The  munificent  Antony  sends  after  him 
his  cliests  and  treasure,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  flight,  he  had  left  behind ;  this  act  of  kindness  strikes  the 
penitent  fugitive  to  the  heart,  and  wasting  in  grief,  he  goes  forth  to  die ;  and  alone,  without  the  camp, 
breathing  his  deep  sorrow  to  the  cold  moon,  does  Enobarbus  end  his  life  in  the  bitterness  of  despair. 

As  his  final  ruin  draws  on,  Antony  is  alternately  "  valiant  and  dejected ;"  looking  upon  his  high 
rank  and  qualities,  his  unbounded  but  dazzling  dissipation,  hia  imperial  generosity,  great  personal 
courage,  and  his  gorgeous  career ;  when  hearing  of  his  death,  we  feel  inclined  to  say  with  Cassar — 

The  death  of  Antony 
la  not  a  single  doom  :  in  the  nanie  Inj 
A  moiety  of  tlie  world. 

That  of  Cleopatra  follows ;  it  is  consistent  with  her  brilliant  and  luxurious  life ;  she  robs  death  of  its 
hideoasness,  and,  enveloped  in  her  royal  robes  and  crown,  still  radiant  in  that  seductive  beauty 
which  subdued  Csesar  and  ruiued  Antony,  she  applies  to  her  bosom  the  envenomed  instrument  of 
death,  and  falls  into  an  everlasting  slumber  "  as  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,"  where  she  yet  looka : — 

As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
ill  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

This  tragedy  is  attributed  to  tlie  year  IGOS.  11.  T. 
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PERSONS    EEPEESENTED. 


Make  Antony,  a  Triumvir. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.  Act  II.  sc.  2  j  sc.  3 
sc.  6;  sc.  7.  Act  III.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  7;  sc.  8;  sc.  9 
sc.  11  ;  Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  7  ;  sc.  8  ;  sc.  10 
sc.  12  ;  sc.  13. 

OcTATitrs  C^SAE,  a  Triumvir. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.     Act  II.  sc.  2;    sc.  3  ;  sc.   6;   sc.   7. 
i        Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  5;  sc.  8  ;  sc.  10.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6  ; 
so.  9  ;  sc.  10.         Act  V.  sc.  1  j  sc.  2. 

M.  jEmilius  Lepidits,  a  Triumvir. 

Appears,   Act  1.  sc.  4.      Act  II.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;    sc.  6;  sr.  7. 
Act  III.  sc.  2. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  the  Son  q/'Pompey  the  Great. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

DoMiTics  Enobabbvs,  a  Friend  of  Antony. 
A;:pears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7.     Act  III. 
sc.  2  ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  7  ;  sc.  8  j  sc.  11.     Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6 ; 
sc.  9. 

Ventidtijs,  a  Friend  o/"  Antony. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2;   sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Ebos,  a  Friend  o/"  Antony, 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  5  ;  sc.  9.     Act  IV.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  7  ; 

5C.  12. 

ScATJKUS,  a  Friend  o/"  Antony. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  8.    Act  IV.  sc.  7  ;  sc.  8  ;  sc.  10. 

Dercetas,  a  Friend  q/" Antony. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  12.       Act  V.  sc.  1. 

DesIETRIUS,  ^         77   •      J      .<•  A     4. 

„  >       Friends  of  Antony. 

Philo,  )  J  J 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Mec^nas,  a  Friend  of  Caesar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  6;  sc.  7.     Act  III.  sc.  6. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 

Agrippa,  a  Friend  of  Caesar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  7.     Act  111.   sc.  2  ;  sc.  6. 
Act.  IV.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7.     Act  V.  sc.  1 . 

Dolabella,  a  Friend  of  Ciesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  10.     Act  V.   sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 

PKOcrLEius,  a  Friend  of  Cassar. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Thybeus,  a  Friend  of  Caesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  10  ;  sc.  11. 

Gaxitts,  a  Friend  of  Cms^. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 
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Menas,  a  Friend  of  Pompey. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 


f       Friends  q/"  Pompey. 


Menecbates, 
Vabbius, 

Appear,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 

Tatjbus,  Lieutenant- General  to  Caesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  8. 

Canaditjs,  Lieutenant- General  to  Antony 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  7 ;  sc.  8. 

SiLius,  an  Officer  in  Ventidius's  Army. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

EuPHBONius,  an  Ambassador  from  Antony  to  Ccesar. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  10;  sc.  11. 

AiEXAS,  an  Attendant  on  Cleopatra. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  5.     Act  11.  sc.  5.     Act  III. 

sc.  3.     Act  IV.  se.  2. 

Mabdian,  an  Attendant  on  Cleopatra. 
A]>pears,  Act  I.  sc.  5.    Act  II.  sc.  5.    Act  IV.  sc.  11 ;  sc.  12 

DiOMEDES,  an  Attendant  on  Cleopatra. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  11. 

Seletjcus,  Treasurer  to  Cleopatra. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

A  SOOTHSATEE. 
Appears,  Act.  I.  sc.  2.     Act.  II.  sc.  3. 

Clown. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 
Cleopatba,  Queen  of  Egypt. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  se.  2  ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  5.  Act  II.  sc.  5.  Act 
III.  sc.  3;  sc.  7;  sc.  9  ;  sc.  11.  Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4j 
sc.  8;   sc.  10;  sc.  11  ;  sc.  13.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

OcTAViA,  Sister  q/"  Caesar  and  Wife  q/"  Antony. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6. 


Chabmian, 
Ibas, 


i  Attendants  on  Cleopatra 


\ 


Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  5.  Act  II.  sc.  5.  .\ct  III. 
sc.  3 ;  sc.  9  ;  sc.  11.  Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  1 1 ;  sc.  13. 
Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE. — Dispersed;    in    several    Parts    of    the 
EoMAN  Empiee. 


Intoiu)  mill  Claijiatra. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. — Alexaiidriii.     A  Room  in  Cleopatra's 
Palace. 

Enter  DisMiiTEius  and  Pmto. 

Fhi.  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  geueral's, 
O'erflows  the  measure :  tlioso  liis  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn, 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges^  all  temper  ; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
To  cool  a  gypsy's  lust.     Look,  where  they  come ! 

Flourish.     JEnter  Antony  and  Cleopatea,  mith 
their  Trains;  'EMnxxcha  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world^  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cleo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant.  There  's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 

reckou'd. 
Cleo.  I  '11  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth.* 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Ait.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Borne. 

Ant.  Grates  me : — The  sum. 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony  : 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry  :   Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Cwsar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  this,  or  this ; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 
Perform  't,  or  else  we  damn  thee." 

Ant.  How,  my  love ! 

Cleo.  Perchance, — nay,  and  most  like, 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Cajsur ;  therefore  liear  it,  Antony. — 
"Where's  Fulvia's  process  f '  Ca;sar's,  I  would  say  P — 

Both  ?— 
Call  in  the  luessengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen, 


Thou  blushest,  Antony  ;  and  thai  blixnl  of  tbine 
Ib  Caesar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  sluune. 
When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — The  metwen- 
gers. 

Ant.  Let  Home  in  Tyber  melt !   and  the  wide 
arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  space ; 
Kingdoms  are  clay  :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man  :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 

\_Emhracing. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do 't,  in  which,  I  bind 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet,* 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  P— 
I  '11  seem  the  fool  I  am  not ;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. — • 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let 's   not   confound  the    time  with   conference 

harsh : 
There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now :  What  sport  to-night  P 

Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fye,  wrangling  queen  i 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd ! 
No  messenger ;  but  thine  and  all  alone. 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen  ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it : — Speak  nut  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Clko.  vUh  tknr  Tr^m. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight  P 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  be  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I  'm  full  sorry, 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,"  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Konic :  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.    Best  you  bappy ! 

lExttmL 
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SCENE  II, 


SCENE  U.—^TIie  Same.     AnotJter  Tioom. 

Enter  Chaemiak,  Ikas,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alesas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  tiling 
Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where  's  the 
soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  O, 
that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
change  his  horns  with  garlands  '.^ 

Alex.  Sooths.nyer. 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man  ? — Is't  you,  sir,  that  know- 
things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  ENOBAEBrs. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly  ;  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray  then,-fore8ee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid ! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush!  ; 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  beloved.  ; 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune !  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage  :  find  me 
to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Cajsar,  and  companion 
me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve. 

Char.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  than 
figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no 
names  :*  Pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have  ? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool !    I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy 
to  your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 
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Alex.   We  '11  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night, 
shall  be — drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing 
else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  sooth- 
say. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — 
Pr'ythee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
she  ? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend ! 
Alexas, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I 
beseech  thee  !  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give  him  a 
worse !  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of 
all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a 
cuckold !  Good  Isis,  hear  me  this  prayer,  though 
thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more  weight ;  good  Isis, 
I  beseech  thee ! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of 
the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a 
handsome  man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow 
to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded;  Therefore, 
dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accord- 
ingly ! 

Char.  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now !  Lf  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores, 
but  they'd  do  't. 

Eno.  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he,  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.    He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth ;   but  on  the 

sudden. 
A  Eoman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus, — 
Eno.  Madam. 
Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.     Where's 

Alexas  ? 
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Alex.  Here,  niadiuii,  at  your  service. — My  lord 
approaches. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Mcagengcr  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.  Wo  will  not  l(K)k  upon  liiin  :  Gk)  with  us. 
[^Exeunt  Cr.RO.,  Uno.,  Ai-kx.,    Ihas,   Cuah., 
Sooth.,  and  Attendants. 

Mess.  Fulvia  tliy  wife  firat  came  into  the  fiehl. 

Ant.  Against  uiy  brother  Lucius? 

Mess.  Ay  : 
But  soon  that  wai'  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  tlieir  force  'gainst 

Ceesar ; 
"Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them.'" 

Ant.  Well, 

What  worsrt  P 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — On  : 
Things,  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. — 'Tis  thus ; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flattor'd. 

Mese.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
Extended  Asia  from  Eu])lirates  -^^ 
liis  conquoriug  banner  shook,  from  Sjiia 
To  Lydiiv,  and  to  Ionia ; 
Whilst 

Ant.  Antony,  thou  would'st  say, — 

Mess.  O,  my  lord ! 

Aiit.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she 's  call'd  in  Borne ; 
Bail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my  faults 
AVitli  such  full  licence,  as  botli  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.   O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still;-^  and  our  ills  told  us, 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  plejisure.  [^Exit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news  P  Speak  there. 

\st  Alt.  Tlie  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  such 
an  one  ? 

2nd  Alt.  Ho  st.ays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear, — 

These  strong  Egyptiiui  fetters  I  must  break, 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — Wh.it  are  you? 

2nd  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she? 

2nd  Mess.  In  Sicyon  : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Iniportoth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.  [Oioet  a  lettrr.  \ 


^nt-  Forbear  me. — 

lExUMtm. 

There 's  a  great  spirit  gone !    TIiub  did  I  dc«re  it: 
Wiiat  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  ua. 
Wo  wish  it  ours  again  ;  the  prwicnt  pleasure, 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she  '•  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  ba«k,  that  shor'd  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — Hxm  no* !  Enoborbuii ! 

Enter  Enobabbus. 

Eno.  What  'a  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haate  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  voraen:  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindncsa  is  to  them ;  if  they 
suffer  our  departure,  death's  the  word 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die :  It  w(!re  pity  to  cast  them  awiqr  Car  nothing ; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  canae,  tbey 
should  bo  esteemed  nothing.  Gleopatra,  catching 
but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly :  I  hare 
seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment : 
I  do  think,  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commita 
some  loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celetitj 
in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no ;  her  passiona  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love :  We  can- 
not call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears; 
they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  alma- 
nacks  can  report:  this  cannot  be  cunning  in 
her ;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well 
as  Jove. 

Ant.  'Woidd  I  had  never  aeen  her! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work ;  which  not  to  have  been  bkaaed 
withal,  would  have  discredited  your  traveL 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno,  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia? 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifSco. 
When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a 
man 'from  him,  it  sliows  to  man  the  tiiiiors  of  the 
earth ;  comforting  therein,  that  when  old  rob(>a 
are  worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new.  If 
ther(>  were  no  more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had 
you  indeed  a  cut,  auvl  the  cajw^  to  Ik-  lamented :  this 
grief  la  crowned  with  consolation  ;  \out  old  aniock 
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brings  forth  a  new  petticoat : — and,  indeed,  tlie 
tears  live  in  an  onion,  that  should  water  this 
sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  La  the  state, 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

JSno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of  Cleo- 
patra's, which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience^*  to  the  queen, 
And  get  her  love  to  part.     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ca;sar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver, 
Till  his  deserts  are  past,)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  sou ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier :  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'the  world  may  danger :  Much  is  breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.^*     Say,  our  pleasure, 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence.  IMveunt. 

Eno.  I  shall  do  't. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cleopatea,  Ciiaemiak,  Ibas,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 
'liar.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who  's  with  him,  what  he 
does : — 
I  did  not  send  you  ; — If  you  find  him  sad, 
Say,  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :   Quick,  and  return. 

[^Exit  Alex. 
Char.  Madam,   methinks,  if  you   did  love  him 
dearly, 
Tou  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not  ? 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in 

nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  tlie  way  to  lose 

him. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far :  I  wish,  forbear ; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 
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Enter  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  pur- 
pose,— 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  fail ; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 

Ant.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there  's  some 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — Tou  may  go  ; 
'Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come! 
Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd !  Yet,  at  the  first, 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra. — 

Cleo.  AVhy  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true. 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  tlie  throned  gods, 
Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia  ?  Biotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows, 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your 
going, 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words :  No  going  then  ; — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven  :i°  They  are  so  still. 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  tum'd  the  greatest  Uar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady ! 

Cleo.  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches  ;  thou  should'st 
know. 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen: 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
:    Our  services  a  while ;  but  my  full  heart 
Hemains  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civU  swords  :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Eome  : 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction :  The  hated,  grown  to 

strength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love  :  the  condemn'd  Pompey, 
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Eich  in  liis  lather's  lionoor,  creeps  space 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  wliosc  numbers  threaten  ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  cliange :  My  more  particidar, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going,!' 
in  Fulvia's  death. 

Clco.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom, 
It  docs  from  childishness  : — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ant.  She 's  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garbcils  she  awak'd ;  at  the  last,  best : 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo.  O  most  false  We  ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'st  fill 
"With  sorrowful  water  I'l''  Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  T  bear ;  whicli  are,  or  cease, 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice :  Now,  by  the  fire, 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  henoe. 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  laoe,  Charmian,  come  ; — 

But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well : 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  Tou  '11  heat  my  blood  ;  no  more. 

Cleo.  Tou  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Cleo.  And  target, — Still  he  mends  ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best:  Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Romanes  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant.  I  '11  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that 's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there  's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would, 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten.^' 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 


Cleo.  "Tia  sweating  labour, 

To  bear  such  Idleness  bo  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me  ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  Your  honour  call«  you  hence ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  uupitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory  !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Anl.  Jjei  us  go.     Cobm  i 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  \_£x«umt. 

SCENE  IV.— Eome.     An  Apartment  in  Cesar's 
Jloute. 

Enter  Octatitjs  Cisab,  Lepidus,  anJ  Attendants. 

C<t».  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  is  not  Cassar's  natural  vice  to  bate 
One  great  competitor :  From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news ;  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manlike 
Thau  Cleopatra  ;  nor  the  queen  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he  :  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsaf'd  to  think  he  ha/1  partners:    You  shall 

find  there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faitlts 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  ;  hereditary. 
Bather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change, 
Thau  what  he  chooses. 

Cas.  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let  us  grant,  it  » 

not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tipping  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  bufiist 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this  becomea 

him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed. 
Whom  these  tilings  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must  Ao- 

tony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptousncss, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for  't ;  but,  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  aa  loud 
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As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  cliid 
As  we  rate  boys  ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleitsure. 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger 

Lep.  Here  's  more  news. 

Mess.  Thj  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  every 
hour. 
Most  noble  Csesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears,  he  ia  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Cfesar,^''  to  the  porta 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong' d. 

C<sg,  I  should  have  known  no  less : — 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were  ; 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd,  tiU  ne'er  worth  love, 
Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd.    This  common  body, 
Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess,  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make   the    sea   serve  them ;    which  they  ear  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maratime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on 't,  and  flush  youth  revolt : 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen  ;  for  Pompey'e  name  strikes  more. 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Cies.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassals.     When  thou  once 
AVas  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow  ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  sufifer  :  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle '^i 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Tea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed' st ;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  It  is  pity  of  )iim. 

Ctes.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
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Drive  him  to  Rome  ;  'Tis  time  we  twain 
Did  sliow  ourselves  i'  the  field  ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  wo  immediate  council :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

l,ep.  To-morrow,  Cajsar, 

I  shall  he  fumish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  'front  this  present  time. 

C(Bs.  Till  which  encounter, 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord :  What  you  shall  know 
mean  time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir, 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

C<es.  Doubt  not,  sir  ; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.-^  \_Exeuut. 

SCENE  v.— Alexandria.     A  Boom  in  tie  Fahce. 

Enter  CiEOf  atea,  Cuaemian,  Ieas,  and 
Maedlin. 

Cleo.  Charraian, — 

Char.  Madam. 

Cleo.  Ha,  ha ! — 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of 
time. 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  Tou  think  of  him 

Too  much. 

Cleo.         O,  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch  !  Mardian ! 

Mar.  What 's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing;   I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has  :  'Tis  well  for  thee, 
That,  being  unsemvnar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  affections  P 

Mar.  Tes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed  ? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam  ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done  : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  afiections,  and  think, 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Clo.  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  ia  now  ?  Stands  he,  or  aits 

he? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  beai-  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse  !    for  wot'st    thou  whom  thou 
mov'st  ? 
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The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 

And  biirp;onot  of  men.^^ — lie  's  speaking  now, 

Or   mnrmuring,    "  Where's   my    serpent   of    old 

Nile?" 
]''or  so  he  calls  me  ;  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison  : — Think  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phcebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?  Broad-fronted  Caesar, 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  nionarch  :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow  ; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Alexas. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony  ! 
Tet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  bus  ttnct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen. 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl ; — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  car  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he. 

Say,  "  the  firm  Koman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms  ;  All  the  east," 
Say  thou,  "  shall  call  her  mistress."    So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  a  termagant  steed,*^ 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 


Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the 

extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold  ;  he  was  nor  sad,  Dor  merry. 

Cleo.  O  well-divided  disposition! — Note  him, 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man ;  but  note 

him  : 
Ho  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shiue  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his  :  he  was  not  meny ; 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy  :  but  between  both : 

0  heavenly  mingle  ! — Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes  ; 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  my  poats  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers  : 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

Cleo.  Who 's  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Pid  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Ctesar  so  ? 

Char,  O  that  brave  Cnsar  ! 

Cleo.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis ! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Csesar  ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  blooily  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Ceesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

1  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  iallad  days ; 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment : — Cold  in  blood. 
To  say,  as  I  said  then  ! — But,  come,  away  : 
Qet  me  ink  and  paper :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I  '11  unpeople  Egypt.  \_Eji10nt. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Messnia.     A  Room  in  Pompey's 
House. 

Enter  Pompet,  Meneceates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  de- 
cays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
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Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine  ; 
My  power  's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Cfesar  gets  money,  when 
He  loses  hearts :  Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Of  both  is  flatter'd ;  but  he  neither  lovea, 
Nor  either  c*res  for  him. 

Men.  Ctesar  and  Lepidua 

Are  in  the  field ;  a  mighty  strength  they  c«rry. 
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Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?  'tin  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams  ;  I  know,  they  are  iu  Itome  to- 
gether, 
Looking  for  Antony  :  But  all  charms  of  lov« 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip  ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  his  brain  fuming  ;  Epicurean  cooks, 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour. 
Even  till  a  Lethe' d  dulness. — How  now  Varrius  ? 

Enter  Vaehius. 

Var.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected  ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Meuas,  I  did  not  think, 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain :  But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope, 

CsBsar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Csesar; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him  ;  although,  I  think. 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were  't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Tvvere  pregnant  they  should  square  between  them- 
selves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords  :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  \^xeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Eome.     A  Room   in  the  Rouse  of 
Lepidus. 


Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Caesar  move  him, 
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Let  Antony  look  over  CsBsar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to-day. 

Lep.  'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  iu  it. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

I^ep.  Tour  speech  is  passion : 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.     Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 


Eno. 


Enter  Antony  and  Venttdius. 

And  yonder,  Caesar. 


Enter  CjESAE,  Mec^nas,  and  Aoeippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

Cas.  I  do  not  know, 

Mecaenas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let 

not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What 's  amiss. 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds:  Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  tor  I  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'Tis  spokea  well : 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

G<E«.  Welcome  to  Eome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

ClBS.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir. 

Cws.  Nay, 

Then— 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  iU,  which  are  not  so; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

Cees.  I  must  be  laugh'd  at. 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world :  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your 

name 
It  not  concern'd  me. 

Ant.  My  being  iu  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was 't  to  you  ? 

Cas.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Eome 
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Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt:  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egyjit 
Might  be  my  question. 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practis'd  ? 

Cces.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent, 
By  what  did  here  befal  mo.     Your  wife,  and  bro- 
ther, 
Made  wars  upon  me  ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war.*' 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business  ;  my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act;-"  1  did  enquire  it; 
And  have  luy  learning  from  some  true  reports, 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  ho  not 

rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?^     Of  tliis,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with. 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Cte«.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me;  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so  ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on 't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  iu  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars. 
Which  'I'ronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  hur  spirit  in  such  another  : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours  ;  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  'Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  wars  with  tlie  women ! 

Ant.  So  much  uncurable,  her  garboila,  Ccesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
•  Slirewduess  of  policy  too,)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  niuat 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

C<c«.  I  wrote  to  you, 

"When  rioting  in  Ale.xandi-ia  ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

lie  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself;  wliich  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon :  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Cteg.  You  have  broken 


The  article  of  your  oath  ;  which  yon  »h»ll  nerar 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Cmnr. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak; 
The  honour 's  sacred  which  he  talka  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it :  But  on,  C«mr ; 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

Cat.  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  wIil-u  I  n-quir'J 
them  ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  mther ; 

And  then,  when  poisou'd  hours  hud  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     An  nearly  aa  I  may, 
I  '11  play  the  penitent  to  you :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it :  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  war*  here ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'Tia  nobly  spoken. 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  far- 
ther 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite, 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep.  Worthily  spoke,  MeoBBaa. 

Uno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  lo»e  for 
the  instant,  you  may,  when  you  bear  no  more 
words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again  :  you  shall  have 
time  to  wTangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  elae 
to  do. 

Ant.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only  ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak 
no  more. 

i'no.  Go  to  tiien  ;  your  considerate  stoae.* 

Cces.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  uutnncr  of  his  speech  :  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditiona 
So  diftering  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch,  (rum  edge  to 

edge 
0'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Ayr.  Give  me  leave,  Ccaar, — 

Cte*.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Ayr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother't  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia:  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Of*.  Say  not  so,  Agripim  ; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness. 
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Ani.  I  am  not  married,  Ca?sar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Affr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity, 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ; 
"Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.    By  this  marriage, 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great, 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers. 
Would  then  be  nothing  :  truths  would  be  but  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths:  her  love  to  both, 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke ; 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought. 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  Cffisar  speak  ? 

CcBs.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  "  Agrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good  ? 

Cas.  The  power  of  Csesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows, 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  me  have  thy  hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace  ;  and,  from  this  hour. 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs  ! 

C<BS.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly  :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts  ;  and  never 
Fly  oif  our  loves  again  ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen ! 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey  ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me  :  I  must  thank  him  only. 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Tim.e  calls  upon  us  : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presentl}^  be  sought, 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  And  where  lies  he  ? 

Cws.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What 's  his  strength 

By  land  ? 

Cas.  Great,  and  increasing :  but  by  sea 

He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 
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'Would,  we  had  spoke  together  ?    Haste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

Ctes.  With  'nost  gladness  ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lej).  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish.     Exetmt  C^s.,  Ant.,  and  Lep. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Csesar,  worthy  Me- 
caenas  ! — my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  ! — 

Agr.  G-ood  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are 
so  well  digested.     You  stayed  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

Eno.  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  break- 
fast, and  but  twelve  persons  there  ;  Is  this  true  ? 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  wor- 
thily deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She  's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she 
pursed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus.^' 

Ajr.  There  she  appeared  indeed  ;  or  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you  : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them:  the  oars  were 

silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar' d  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  out-work  nature  :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smOing  Cupids, 
With  diverse-colour' d  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr.  O,  rare  for  Antony  ! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adornings  :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  Mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
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Tlmt  yarely  frame  tlie  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  p6rfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air :  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Eare  Egyptian ! 

End.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied, 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest ; 
"Which  she  entreated :  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the   word  of  "  No"   woman   heard 

speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Eoyal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Ca;sar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted. 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly 

Eno.  Never ;  he  will  not ; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  Other  women 
Cloy  th'  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hun- 
gry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish.^" 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  bJ  'ssed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus  make  yourself  my  guest. 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  same.     A  Boom  in  Ctcsar's 
Iloiise. 

Enter  C^SAii,  Antobt,  Octatia  between  them  ; 
Attendants  and  a  Soothsajer. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  office,  will  some- 
times 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time 


Before  the  gods  my  knee  Bhall  bow  my  prayen 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  «r. — My  OcUvia, 

Head  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square  :  but  that  to  corae 
Shall  all  bo  done  by  the  rule.     Good  night,  dew 
lady. — 

Octa.  Good  night,  sir. 

C<e».  Good  night.  [Exeunt  Cxt.  and  Oota. 

Ant.    Now,    sirrah !    you   do  wish  yourself  in 
Egypt  ? 

Sooth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence, 
nor  you 
Thither !" 

Ant.        If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth.  I  see  't  in 

My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue :  But  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant.  Say  to  me, 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Cesar's,  or  mine? 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  dajmon,  that  's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  ia 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  uumatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee  ;  no  more,  but  when  to 
theo. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose  !  and,  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds  ;  thy  lustre  tliickena. 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him  ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone  : 

Say  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him : — 

[Exit  Sooth. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap. 
He  hath  spoken  true ;  The  very  dice  obey  him  ; 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  :  If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds  ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  even 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.*^     I  will  to  £gypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peaoe^ 

Enter  VisTiDirs. 

I'  the   east  my  pleasure  lies: — O,   come,   Venti- 
dius, 
You  must  to  Parthia  ;  your  commission's  ready : 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [  Ktmmt, 
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SCENE  lY.—The  same.     A  street. 

Enter  LEPiurs,  Mec^ij^as,  and  Ageippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further :  pray  you, 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we  '11  follow. 

Lep.    Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mee.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter, 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about ; 
You  'U  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success  ! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exetmt. 

SCENE  V. — Alexandria.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatea,  Chaemian,  Ieas,  and  Aleias. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  music,  ho  ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  billiards  :'" 
Come,  Charmiau. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  weU  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd, 
As  with  a  woman ; — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  siri' 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo,  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  it 
come  too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I  '11  none  now : — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — We  'U  to  the  river :  there. 
My  music  playing  far  oif,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws  ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I  '11  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah,  ah  !  you're  caught. 

Char.  'Tvvas  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
AVith  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time  !• — O  times  ! — 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  :  and  next  morn. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  hira  to  his  bed ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
1  wore  his  sword  Philippan.     O  !  from  Italy ; — 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Earn  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead  p — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  BO  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he  's  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold.  But,  sirrah,  mark ; 
we  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 
Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 
Cleo.  WeU,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there 's  no  goodness  in  thy  face :  If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful, — why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  ?  If  not  well, 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes. 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess.  Will 't  please  you  hear  me  ? 

Cleo.    I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thou 
speak' st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  hira, 
:  I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
;  Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mess.  Madam,  he  's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Caesar. 
Cleo.  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 
Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  "but  yet,"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  "  but  yet :" 
"  But  yet"  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'ythee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and   bad  together:    He's   friend   with 

Csesar; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st ;  and,  thou  say'st, 
free. 
Mess.  Free,  madam  !  no  ;  I  made  no  such  report; 
He  's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

3Iess.  For  the  best  t\im  i'  the  bed. 
Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he  's  married  to  Octavia. 
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Cleo.  Tho  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

[^Utrikes  him  down. 
Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 
Cleo.  What  say  you  ?— Hence, 

[^Strikes  him  again. 
Ilorrihle  villain  !  or  I  '11  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me ;  I  '11  unliuir  thy  head  ; 

[<S/ie  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire, and  stew'd  in  brine, 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  theo. 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  1  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He  's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  Dagger. 
Mess.  Nay,  then  I  '11  run  :— 

What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault. 

[Exit. 
Char.   Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  your- 
I  self; 

The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder- 
bolt.— 
IMclt  Egjqit  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents  ! — Call  the  slave  again  ; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him : — Call. 
Char.  He  is  afenrd  to  come. 
Cleo.  I  will  not  hurt  him : — 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news  :  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues  ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 
If  thou  again  say,  Tes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold 
there  still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  O,  I  would,  thou  didst ; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  acal'd  snakes  !  Gk),  get  thee  hence  ; 


Hadst  thou  Narcissua  in  thy  face,  to  me 

Thou  would'st  appear  moat  ugly.    H«  ia  inarri«>«l  ? 

Mesa,  I  crave  your  higlmeM'  pudoa. 

Cleo.  UewiMrnwir 

Mest.  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  oOwiid 
you: 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do, 
Seems  much  unequal :  \lc  is  married  to  Octavi*. 

Cleo.  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knan  of 
thee, 
That  art  not!— What?   thou'rt  sure  ..f't?— Qe* 

thee  hence : 
The  merchandise  whicii  thou  iiaat   brm-lit  ijoa 

Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me ;  Lie  they  upon  thy  band. 
And  bo  undone  by  'em  t  \^ExU  Mdm. 

Char.  Good  your  highoMa,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  dispraia'd  ClMar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for 't  now. 

Load  me  from  hence, 

I  faint;  O  Iras,  Charmian, — 'Ti«  no  matter: — 
Go  to  tho  fellow,  good  Alexaa  ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  yearn, 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair : — bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[Exit  Alix. 
Let  him  for  ever  go : — Let  him  not — Charmiao, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
T'  other  way  he  's  a  Mars  : — Bid  you  Alexaa 

[IbMAB. 

Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Charmian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[ExemiU. 

\  SCENE  W.—Nem-  Miawmm. 

I  Enter  Pompey  and  Menas,  at  o»e  tide,  with  Drum 
\  and  Trumpet :  at  another,  CcaAS,  LEPlDta, 
I  AsTONT,  Enobarbus,  MEC.ss.\e,  with  SoUim 
\       marching. 

I       Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  miiwi 

I  And  we  shall  talk  before  we  light. 

I       Cos.  Moat  meet, 

!  That  tirst  we  come  to  words  ;  and  therefore  hare  we 

I   Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 

I  Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 

<   If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword; 

j   .And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth, 

I  That  else  must  perish  here. 

I       Pom.  To  you  all  tf.tr^>. 

\  The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 

I  Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know. 
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Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son,  and  friends  ;  since  Julius  Ctesar, 
"Who  at  Pliilippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted,^* 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     "What  was  it, 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire  ?  And  what 
Made  the  aU-honour'd,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  free- 
dom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?  And  that  is  it. 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy ;  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams  ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

Gas.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy 
sails. 
We  '11  speak  with  thee  at  sea  :  at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house  :^= 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself. 
Remain  in  't  as  thou  may'st. 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us, 

(For  this  is  from  the  present,)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

C(es.  There  's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
"What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

Cms.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  Tou  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia  ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome  :  This  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

C(ES.  Ant.  Lep.  That 's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer :  But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience : — Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling.  You  must  know. 
When  Caesar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows. 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey  ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand  : 

1  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks 
to  you, 
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That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither ; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cees.  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  T  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face 
.  But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

Cces.  That 's  tlie  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We  '11  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part ;  and 
let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot ;  but,  first. 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.  I  have  heard,  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard  : — • 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that : — He  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Csesar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now ;  How  far'st  thou,  soldier  ? 

Eno.  Well  ; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive, 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand  ; 

I  never  hated  thee :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much ;  but  I  have  prais'd  you. 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

CtBs.  Ant.  Lep.  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  Come. 

[^Exeunt  Pom.,   C^s.,  Ant.,  Lep.,  Sold.,  and 
Attend. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have 
made  this  treaty. — [Aside.'] — You  and  I  have 
known,  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 
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Eno.  Tou  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me : 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by 
land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Tea,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
aafety  :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Mcnas :  If  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a 
true  face. 

Men.  No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back 
again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here  ;  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra  ? 

Eno.  Csesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir  ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Mar- 
cellus. 

Eno.  But  slie  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Anto- 
nius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  'Tis  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  to- 
gether. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophecy  so. 

Men.  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find,  the 
band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together, 
will  he  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity  :  Octavia 
is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so  ;  which  is 
Mark  Antony,  lie  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again  : 
then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in 
Caesar;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  the 
strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate 
author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will  use  his  affec- 
tion where  it  is ;  he  married  but  his  occasion  here. ' 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.     Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?    1  have  a  health  for  you. 
T.  3  J) 


Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  wc  have  uittA  our  throat* 
in  Egypt. 

Men.  Como;  let 'a  away.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.  -On  Board  Pompoy's  Oalleg,  Ijfinj 
near  Miscnum. 

Miuie.     Enter  Two  or  Three  Servanta,  with  a 
Banquet. 

1*/  Serv.  Here  they'll  be,  man:  Some  o'  their 
plants  lire  ill-rooted  already,"*  the  least  wind  i'  the 
world  will  blow  them  down. 

'Ind  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

lit  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink." 

2nd  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dis- 
position, he  cries  out,  "  no  more ;"  reconciJea  them 
to  his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

lit  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2nd  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in 
great  men's  fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed 
that  will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partizan  I  could  not 
heave. 

1st  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  in  't,  are  the  holes  where 
eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 

A  Sennet  sounded.  Enter  CxsAS,  AjTrOKT,  Pou- 
PEV,  Lepidus,  Aoeippa,  Mecjehus,  Exobabbus, 
Menas,  with  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  tbey,  sir:  [To  Cxa.']  They  take 
the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid  ;  they  know, 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth, 
Or  foizon,  follow  :  The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedamiui 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your 
mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  cro- 
codile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — A.  health  to  Le- 
pidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I  '11 
ne'er  out 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept ;  I  fear  me,  you  '11 
be  in,  till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Plolemioa' 
pyramises  are  very  goodly  things  ;  without  contra, 
diction,  I  have  heard  that. 
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Men.  Ponipey,  a  word.  \^  Aside. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear  :  What  is  't  ? 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee,  cap- 
tain, {Aside. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Fom.  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

hep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 
Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth  :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is, 
and  moves  with  its  own  organs  :  it  lives  by  that 
which  nourisheth  it ;  and  the  elements  ouce  out  of 
it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 
Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 
Lep.  'Tis  a  strange  serpent. 
Ant.  'Tis  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet, 
Cobs.  Will  tliis  description  satisfy  him  ? 
Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him, 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Fom.  [To  Mkn.  aside.']    Go,  hang,  sir,   hang ! 
Tell  me  of  that  ?  away  ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where  's  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 

Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me, 

Eise  from  thy  stool.  [Aside. 

Pom.  I  think,  thou'rt  mad.     The  matter  ? 

[Hises,  and  walks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thftu  hast   serv'd  me  with   much   faith : 

What 's  else  to  say  ? 

Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 
Pom.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.  WUt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  r 

That 's  twice. 
Pom.  How  should  that  be  ? 
Men.  But  entertain  it,  and. 

Although  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  compe- 
titors. 
Are  in  thy  vessel  :  Let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
All  there  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  shouid'st  have  done, 
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And  not  have  spoke  on.  't !  Li  me,  'tis  villany  ; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.    Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour ; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Kepent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act :  Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done  ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  For  this,  [Aside. 

1  '11  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more. — 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis  offer' d, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I  '11  pledge  it  for  him, 
Pompey. 

£tio.  Here  's  to  thee,  Menas, 

Men.  Enobarbua,  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

P!no.  There  's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Painting  to  the  Attend.,  who  carries  o^Lep. 

Men.  Why  ? 

ISno.  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man  ;  See' at  not  ? 

Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk :  'Would  it 
were  all, 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 

JSno.  Drink  thou  ;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

PoTH,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandiian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  vessels, 
ho!38 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

Cds.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It 's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  braiu. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

C(es.  Possess  it,  I  '11  make  answer :  but  I  had 
rather  fast 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

£no.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  !  [To  Ant. 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  Let 's  ha 't,  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands  ; 
Till  that  the   conquering  wijie   hath    stoep'd   our 

sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

JSno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music  : — 
The  while,  I  '11  place  you:  Then  the  boy  shall  sing; 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
■  As  his  strong  sides  can  volley.*^ 

[Music  plays.     Eko.  places  them  hand 
in  hand. 
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SONG. 

Como,  tliou  monarch  of  tlic  vinp, 
l'liini|>y  IJaralius,  with  pink  cyno  : 
111  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown M  ; 
With  thy  grapts  our  haiia  be  rrowiiM  ; 
C'uji  us,  till  the  world  go  lonnil ; 
Cup  Uf,  till  the  world  go  round. 

Cxs.  What  would   you   more? — Pompey,  good 

uiglit.     Good  brother, 
Let  me  request  you  oil":  our  graver  buHiness 
Frowns  at  this  levity  : — Gentle  lords,  let 's  part. 
You  see,  we  liave  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong  Eno- 

barbe 
la  weaker  than  the  wine ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks  ;  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antick'd  us  all.    AVhat  needs  more  words  ?    Good 

night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 


Pom.  I  Ml  try  you  o'  the  ■how. 

Ant.  And  Hhail,  sir:  give  '»  your  hand. 
Pom.  O,  AntoBjr, 

You  have  my  father'n  houMe, — But  tihat?  w«  an 

friends: 
Come,  down  into  the  boat. 

£:no.  Take  heed  you  fall  not.— 

[Exeunt  Pom.,  Cjbb.,  Aht.,  and  Atten. 
Menas,  I  '11  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 

These  drums! — these  trumpets,  flutes  !  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :    Sound,  and  be  haag'd, 
sound  out. 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumptt*,  vith  Dnmu. 
Eno.  llo,  says  'a  ! — There  'e  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho ! — noble  captain ! 

Come.  [Exemmt. 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  VktsTIDIUS,  as  after  Conquest,  with  Sil.ius, 
and  other  lioinaus,  Ollicers,  and  Soldiers ;  the 
dead  Body  o/'Pacobus  home  before  him. 

Ven.  Now,   darting   Parthia,  art   thou   struck  ; 
and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Pear  the  king's  son's  body 
Bel'oro  our  army  : — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus.* 

Sil.  Noble  Ventidi\is, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm, 
The  fugitive  Parthi:ui8  follow  ;  spur  through  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly  :  so  thy  grand  captain  .\ntony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Vtm.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough  :  A  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  act :   For  learn  this,  Silius  ; 
Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed  nciiuire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve  's  away. 
Ciesnr,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  oflicor,  than  person  :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumnlation  of  renown, 
Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 


Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 

Becomes  his  captain's  captain  :  and  ambition, 

The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loaa, 

Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 

But  'twould  ofleud  him  ;  and  in  his  offenoe 

Should  my  performance  perish. 

Sil.  Thou  hast,  Venti.liua, 

That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants   scarce    distinction.     Thou   wilt    write   to 
Antony  P 

Ven.  I  '11  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  olTcct^Hi ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  rank*, 
The  ne'er-yet-beateu  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

Sil.  W  hen>  i*  he  now  ? 

Vtm.   lie   purposeth   to   Athens:    whither  »ith 
what  haste 
Tlie  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 
We   shall   appear  before   him. — On,  then ;    paaa 
along.  [Eremtt. 


SCENE  II.— Rome. 


Ah  Aute-Ckmmher  im  C— r'> 
Uomae. 


Enter  Aueippa,  and  ExoDARDrs,  mtetimf. 

Agr.  What,  are  the  bn)thv«ni  partrd  F 
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Una.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he  is 
gone; 
The  othev  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Eome  :  Caesar  is  sad  ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Affr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Mio.  A  very  fine  one  :  O,  how  he  loves  Cajsar  ! 
A^r.    Nay,   but    how   dearly   be   adores   Mark 

Antony  ! 
JSno.  Cffisar  ?  Why,  be  's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 
Affr.  What 's  Antony  ?  The  god  of  Jupiter. 
l^no.  Spake  you  of  Ccesar  ?    How  ?  the  nonpa- 
reil ! 
Agr.  O  Antony  !  O  thou  Arabian  bird  !*' 
-2Jno.  Would  you  praise  Cjesar,  say, — Caesar; — 
go  no  further. 

A(/r.  Indeed,  he  ply'd  them  both  with  excellent 

praises. 
^no.  But  he  loves  Caesar  best ; — Yet  he  loves 
Antony  : 
Ho  1  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Caeisar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Affr.  Both  he  loves. 

JEno.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.'*^ 
So,  —  [  Trumpets. 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Affr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier;  and  farewell. 

Unter  Cssab,  Antont,  Lepidus,  and  Octatia. 

Ant.  No  further,  sir. 

C<es.  Tou  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself; 
Dse  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  sucli  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  furthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — -Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  buildcd,  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 

Ctcs.  1  have  said. 

Ant.  Tou  shall  not  find. 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear :  So,  the  gods  keep  you, 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends  ! 
We  will  bere  part. 

Cees.  Parewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well ; 
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The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Octa.  My  noble  brother ! — 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes  :  It  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Octa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house;  and — 

Cas.  '  What, 

Octavia  ? 

Octa.       I  '11  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue :  the  swan's  down 

feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

JEno.  Will  Caesar  weep  ?  [Aside  to  Agh. 

Affr.  He  has  a  cloud  in  's  face. 

JSno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a 
horse ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Affr.  Why,  Enobarbus  ? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Ca-sar  dead,  \ 

He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept,  j 

When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

JSno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
rheum  : 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd : 
Believe  it,  till  I  weep  too. 

Ctcs.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 

I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cas.  Adieu  :  be  happy ! 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way  ! 

Cas.  Farewell,  farewell !  [Kis.ics  Octa. 

A?it.  Farewell ! 

[Trumpets  sound.     Exerunt. 

SCENE  III. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatea,  Chabmian,  Ikas,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  eome. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to : — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ale.v.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you, 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 
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I  '11  have :  But  how  ?  when  Antony  is  goue 
Through  whom  1  might  command  it.— Coine  thou 
!  n(!ar. 

Mess.  3Iost  gracious  majesty, — 
j       Cleo.  Didst  thou  beliold 

I   Octavia  ? 
j       jMess.       Ay,  dread  queen. 

CIpo.  Where  ? 

I       Mess.  Madam,"  in  Eome 

I  I  look'd  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 
Cleo.  Is  s)io  us  till)  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.    Didst    hear   her   speak  ?     Is    she    shrill- 

tongu'd,  or  low  ? 
Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak;  she  is  low- 

voic'd. 
Cleo.  That's  not  so  good: — he  cannot  like  her 

long. 
Char.  Like  her?  O  Isis !  'tis  iiiiposaible. 
Cleo.    I   think   so,  Ciiarmiiin :    Dull  of  tongue, 
and  dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  P  Eeraember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps ; 

llir  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  ratiier  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 
Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He 's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceiv  't : — There  's  notliing  in  her  yet :  — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 
Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow? — Charnuau,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think,  she  's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  tlxiu  her  face  in  miud  ?  is  it  long, 

or  round  ? 
Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 
Cleo.  For  the  most  part  too 

!    They    are    foolish    that    are    so. —  ller    liair,   what 
colour  ? 
Mess.  Brown,    madam :     And    her    forehead    is 
as  low 
As  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  is  gold  for  thco. 

Thou  nuist  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  eni[i1oy  ihct-  hack  again  ;  I  find  (hoe 


Most  fit  for  business :  Go,  make  thee  ready  ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [AlrV/  ^^.•«« 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  ho :  I  npent  me  much. 
That  so  I  harry'd  him.      VV^iy,  methinks,  by  hira, 
This  creature's  no  Buch  thing. 

(^har.  O,  nothing,  niadaoi. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath   seen   some   majuaty,  and 
should  kuov.. 

Char.  Hath  ho  seen  majesty  ?  Isia  elae  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I  liuve  one  thing   more  to  aitk  him  yeti 
good  Charmian : — 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  thou  shall  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write :  All  may  b«!  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV,  — Athens.      A  Boom   „t    Auiouy'i 
House. 

Unter  Ahtont  and  Oct  ATI  a. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  mure 
Of  semblablti  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 
New   wars  'gainst  Ponipey ;    made  hi*  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  ear : 

Spoke  acantly  of  me  :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them  ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me : 
When  the  best  bint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't. 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Octa.  O  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  ladr, 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
And  the  good  gods  will  mock  me  presentlvt 
When  I  shall  pray,  "  O,  bless  my  lonl  and  husband!" 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"  O,  bless  my  brother !"  Husband  win,  win  brother, 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Ijet  your  best  love  draw  to  that  |K>int,  which  sorka 
Best  to  pre8er\  e  it :  If  1  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours. 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  as  you  rpqupxtwl. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  The  mean  time,  lady, 
I  Ml  raise  the  prt>panition  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother ;  M.-\ke  your  mHMieet  haato; 
So  your  doaires  arc  yours. 

Oeta.  Thanks  to  i:i\  !  i!. 


ACT  III. 


AI^TONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 


SCEiSE  V. — VI, 


The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak, 
Your  reconciler  !  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
Aa  if  the  world  shoidd  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  Bolder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  witli  them.    Pro\ade  your  going ; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [_Exeunl. 

SCENE  V. — The  same.    Another  Boom  in  the  game. 

Enter  ENOBABBua  and  Ebos,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Erog,  There 's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno,  What,  man  f 

Erot,  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno,  This  is  old ;  What  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  ri- 
vality  ;*3  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of 
the  action:  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of 
letters  he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his 
own  appeal,**  seizes  him  :  So  the  poor  third  is  up, 
till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no 
more ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They  '11  grind  the  one  the  other.  Where  's  Antony  ? 

Eros.  He  's  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;  and 
epums 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him  ;  cries,  "  Fool,  Lepi- 
dus !" 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer, 
That  murder' d  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy  's  rigged. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar.     More,  Uomitius ; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently  :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'Twill  be  naught : 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Eome.     A  Boom  in  Csesar's  House. 

Enter  C^esak,  Agmppa,  and  Mecjenas. 

C<Bs.  Contemning  Eome,  he  has  done  all  this  : 

And  more ; 
In  Alexandria, — here  's  the  manner  of  it, — 
I'  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
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Were  publicly  enthron'd  :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son  ; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

Ctes,  r   the    common    show-place,   where   they 
exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd,  The  kings  of  kings : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander  ;  to  Ptolemy  he  assign'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia :  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear' d ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec,  Let  Eome  be  thus 

Inform'd. 

Agr.         Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Ctes.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr,  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

C(BS.  Caesar  :  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil' d,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd  :  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

C<es.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd, 
And  did  deserve  his  change  ;  for  what  I  have  con- 
quer'd, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He  '11  never  yield  to  that. 

C<es.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Octatia. 

Octa.  Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear 

Caesar ! 
Ctes.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away ! 
Octa.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you 

cause. 
Cas.  Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ?     Ton 
\  come  not 

Like  Ciesar's  sister  :  The  wife  of  Antony 
[  Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 


ACT  III. 


ANTONY  AND  OLBOPATBA. 


•onriTii. 


The  noigtiH  of  horac  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear  ;  the  trees  by  the  way, 
Should  have  borne  men ;  and  expectation  fainted, 
lionging  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops:  But  you  are  come 
A  markot-maid  to  llomo ;  and  have  prevented 
The  oatent  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshowu 
Is  often  left  uiilovM :  wo  should  have  met  you 
By  soa,  and  land;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Ocla.  Good  my  lord. 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prcpar'd  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
ilis  pardon  for  return. 

C<e«.  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Octa.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cas.  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  ho  now  ? 

Oota.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

C(es.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister;  Cleopatra 
ilath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his  em- 
pire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  tliQ  earth  for  war :  Ho  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Lybia  ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia  ;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia  ;  the  Thraoian  king,  Adallas : 
King  MalcUus  of  Arabia  ;  king  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry  ;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene  ;  Polcmon  and  Amintaa, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lacaonia,  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oota.  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwiit  two  friends, 
Tli.at  do  afflict  each  other ! 

Cas.  Welcome  hither: 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth  ; 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  lot  dctcrmiii'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Eorne  : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods. 
To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministera 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  woloome  to  us. 


■'ifff-  Welcome,  Udy. 

Mee.  Wel(;ome,  dear  madsm. 
Each  heart  in  Borne  doea  lore  and  pity  you : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  moat  large 
In  his  abomuiationa,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  hia  potent  regiment^  to  •  trull, 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Octa.  Is  it  BO,  sir  ? 

Ctr*.  Most  certain.     Sister,  welcome  :  Pray  you. 
Be  ever  known  to  (istieuce :  Hy  deMceat  aiater  I 

[£fmM/. 

SCENK  Yll.— Antony's  Comp.  ntar  On  Promtm^ 

lory  of  Acl'wm. 

Enter  CuoPATBA  and  Enobahbui. 

Cleo.  I  will  be  oven  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Uno.  But  why,  why,  why  ? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  for»poke  my  being  in  these  wan ; 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit, 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  P 

Cleo.    Is 't  not  ?    Denounce    against  oa,  why 
should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  [Aride.']  Well,  I  could  reply  :^ 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  Diarea  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would  bow 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is  't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antoay ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  hii 

time. 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity ;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photiuus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids, 
Afanage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Rome  ;  and  their  tongues  rot. 

That  speak  against  us !  A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
.Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  .igainst  it; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  i  h.ivpilone: 

Here  conies  the  emperor. 

Enter  Aktokt  and  Camdivs. 

Ant.  Is 't  not  strange,  Canidius 

That  from  Tarentium,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  toke  in  Toryne  ?— You  hare  heard  oa 't  swMt  P 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  adrair'd. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  n«eii, 
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ACT  III. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 


SCENE  viir. 


To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea !    What  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  he  dares  us  to  't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  A.J,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey :  But  these  of- 
fers, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off ; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Tour  ships  are  not  well  mann'd  : 

Tour  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress  ;  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought : 
Their  ships  are  yare :  yours,  heavy.     No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark' d  footmen;  leave  unexecuted 
Tour  own  renowned  knowledge  ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promiaes  assurance  ,  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
Prom  firm  security. 

Ant.  I  '11  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.   I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn  ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full  mann'd,  from  the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Caesar.     But  if  we  fail. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do  't  at  laud. — Thy  business  ? 

Megs.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord  ;  he  is  descried ; 
Ca;sar  has  taken  Toryno. 

Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  'tis  impossible  ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be.— Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse  ; — We  '11   to  our 
ship; 


Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis  !^ — How  now,  worthy  soldier  ? 

Sold.  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks  :  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  ?  Let  the  Egyjj- 

tians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 
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Ant.  Well,  well,  away. 

\^Exeunt  Ant.,  Cieo.,  and  Eno. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,    thou   art:    but  his  whole   action 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on  't :  So  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  Tou  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justicius, 
Publicola,  and  Ca3lius,  are  for  sea  ; 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  Cjesar's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  liome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,''^  as 
Bcguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who  's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  mau. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  caUs  for  Canidius. 
Can.   With  news  the   time's  with  labour;    and 
throes  forth, 
Each  minute,  some.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vni.— ^  Plain  near  ictium. 

Enter  C^sab,  Taueus,  Ofiicers,  and  Others. 
C(£s.  Taurus, — 
Taur.  My  lord. 

Cas.  Strike  not  by  land :  keep  whole : 


Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 

Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 

Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Antony  and  Enobakbus. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon'  side  o'  the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Ciesar's  battle ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeutit. 

Enter  CANinros,  marching  with  his  Land  Army 
one  Way  over  the  Stage ;  and  Taubus,  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  Caesar,  the  other  Way.  After  their 
going  in,  is  heard  the  Noise  of  a  Sea- Fight. 

Alarum.     Se-enter  Enobaebus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !  I  can  behold 
\  no  longer ; 

j  The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
I  With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder ; 
'  To  see  't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 


ACT  III. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


•oiiri  n. 


Entet  SOAEUS. 

Scar.  Gods,  and  goddesses, 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them  ! 

Eno.  What 's  thy  passion  P 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle''*  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance  ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  tokened  pestilence, 
Where  death  is  sure.    Ton' ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertake  ;  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, — 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June,*" 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld :  mine  eyes 

Did  sicken  at  the  sight  on  't,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loof'd. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
1  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack  ! 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Kad  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight. 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts  ?  Why  then,  good 
night 
Indeed.  [Aside. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'Tis  easy  to  't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

lS\y  legions,  and  my  horse  ;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I  '11  yet  follow 

The  wounded  ch.nnee  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  .ngainst  me.  [Exeunt. 


-Friends,  Im 
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SCENE  IX.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  PalMie.  \ 

Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants.  ' 

Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me   tread    no  more  \ 
upon  't,  < 

It  is  asbam'd  to  bear  me ; — Friends,  come  hither,     j 
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!  I  am  so  Uted  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever :  —I  have  a  ihip 
Laden  with  gold;  take  that,  divid.-  it  ;  fl\. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Csesar 

-^'''  1- 1\  :  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself;    and  hare  instructed 
cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. 

gone; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you  ;  be  gone : 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it.- 
I  follow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon  : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doating. — Friends,  be  gone  ;  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loatbness  :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  sea  side  straightway  : 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little  :  'pray  you  now : — 
Nay,  do  so  ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command. 
Therefore  I  pray  you  : — I  '11  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Silt  down. 

Enter  Eros,  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  CbakihaI 
and  Ir.\.8. 

Erog.  Nay,  gentle   madam,  to   him : — CoMrfbit 
hmi, 

Irat.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Cliwr.  Do  !  Why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.     O  Juno! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

EroB.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  0  fye,  fye,  fye. 

Char.  Madam, — 

Ira*.  Madam  ;  O  good  empress ! — 

Erot.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Tes,  my  lord,  yes ;  He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  even  like  a  dancer ;  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Ca3!<ius ;  and  'twas  I, 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  :  be  alone 
Dealt  on  lieuteiiantry,"'  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war  :  Yet  now — No  uiattw. 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Irat.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him  ; 
He  is  unqualified  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then,— Sustain  me:— O! 

Eroa.  Most    noble    sir,   arise ;    the  queen  ap- 
proaches ; 
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Her  head's  declia'd,  and  death  will  seize  her  ;  but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  oftended  reputation  ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Uros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O,  whitlier  liast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ?   See, 
How  I  convey  ray  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

Cleo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails  !  1  little  thought, 
You  would  have  foUow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou    should'st    tow   me    after  :    O'er    my 

spirit 
Thy  fuU  supremacy  thou  knew'st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness  ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas' d, 
Making,  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know. 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  atfection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O  pardon,  pardon. 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say  ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss  ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster. 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead  : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands : — For- 
tune knows. 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.— Ca)sar's  Camp,  in  Egypt. 

Enter  CjESab,  Dolabblla,  Tuybeus,  and  Others. 

Cxs.  Lot  him  appear  that 's  come  from  Antony. — 
Know  you  him  ? 

Hoi.  Casar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster  : 

An  arguinent  that  he  is  phick'd,  wheu  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphbonius. 

C<e«.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  1  come  from  Antony : 
i  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends. 
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As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtleJeaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Gas.  Be  it  so  ;  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Eeqidres  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests  ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens  :  This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  cravens 
Tiie  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Cms.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  bis  request.     The  queeu 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend, 
Or  take  his  life  there :  This  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee  ! 

Cdes.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  Eup. 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time :  Despatch  ; 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise,  [To  Thtb. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers :  women  are  not, 
In  their  best  fortunes,  strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal:  Try  thy  cunning,  Thyreus; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  w© 
WiU  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  Oaesar,  I  go. 

C<es.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw  ; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr.  Cajsar,  I  shall.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XI. — Alexandria.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatea,  Enobabbtjs,  Chaemiak,  and 
Ieas. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.    What  although  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other  ?  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered  question  :  'Twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 
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Enter  AsTONr,  with  Eupiironius. 

Ant.  Is  this  his  answer  P 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

^"t-  The  quefin 

Shall  then  have  courtesy,  ao  she  will  yield 
Us  up. 

Euj).  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  P 

Ant.  To  him  again  ;  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him  ;  from  which,  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular  ;  his  coin,  ships,  legions, 
'May  be  a  coward's  ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Li^nder  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caisar :  I  dare  him  therefore 
Tu  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  decliu'd,  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone  :  I  '11  write  it ;  follow  me. 

[Jixeunt  Ant.  and  Eui>. 

£no.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caisar  will 
Unstate  his  hap])iness,  and  bo  stag'd  to  the  show. 
Against  a  swordor. — 1  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  messenger  from  Ctesar. 

Clco.    What,    no    more    ceremony  ? — Sec,    my 
women ! — 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose. 
That  kneel'd  unto  tlie  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square. 

[Aside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  more  folly: — Yet,  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  onrna  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thyueus. 

Cleo.  Cifsar's  « ill  ? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

CUo.  None  but  fi  ionds ;  say  boldly. 

Thi/r.  So,  haply,  are  they  friuuds  to  Antony. 
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Eno.   He  niteda  UM  many,  Hir,  :i  ,,; 

Or  uecd«  not  us.  If  CV-nar  plea«. ,  .„„  .„a»ter 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  For  u«,  you  know, 
Whose  he  is,  we  are;  and  that's,  i^naar'a. 

Th"-  80.- 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renowu'd  ;  Cwsar  entrvaU, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stoiid'nt, 
Further  than  he  is  Ca'sar. 

^'t<»>-  Go  on  :  Right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antoiij 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo.  O ! 

Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  thirt-fore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cfeo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  Mine  honour  waa  not  yielded. 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

^no.  To  be  sure  of  that,    [Ande. 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  \^Exit  E»0. 

Thyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Cesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To   be   desir'd   to  give.    It  much  would  pleoae 

him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon :  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shrowd. 
The  uuiversal  landlord. 

Cleo.  Wiat  's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Most  kind  miwongw, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this.  In  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand  :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath"  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Tliyr.  'Tis  your  noblest  courw. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Qirc  mo  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Ctraar's  father 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

JR^mter  Antont  amd  ExoBAftBca. 

.Int.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders! — 

What  art  thou,  fellow  P 

I'hyr.  0\ic.  that  but  perfc 
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The  bidding  of  tlie  fullest  man,  aud  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno.  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Ant.    Approach,    there  : — Ay,   you   kite ! — Now 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :  Of  late,  when  I  cry'd, 

"ho!" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,^'^  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  "  Your  will  ?"  Have  you  no  ears  ?  I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Eno.  'Tis  better  playing  with  a  liou'a  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars  ! 

Whip  him  : — Were  't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tribu- 
taries 
That  do  acknowledge  Csesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  (What 's  her 

name. 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra  ?) — Whip  him,  fellows, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy :  Take  him  hence. 
Thyr.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away  :  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again  : — This  Jack  of  Cajsar's  shall 
Hear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[^Exeunt  Attend,  with  Thye. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you : — Ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Eome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on  't !)  the  w'ise  gods  seel  our  eyes  ; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments  ;   make 

us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's  ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out  • — For,  I  am  sure. 
Though   you    can  guess  what  temperance   should 

be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
Aud  say,  "  God  quit  you!"  be  familic-ir  with 
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My  playfellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  seal. 

And  pUghter  of  high  hearts  ! — O,  that  I  were 

Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 

The  horned  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause  ; 

And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 

A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hanginau  thank 

For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  whipp'd  ? 

Ee-enter  Attendants,  with  Tiiteeus. 

1st  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cry'd  he  ?  and  begg'd  he  pardon  ? 

Ist  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 
Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter    and  be  thou 

sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him :  hence- 
forth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on 't. — Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  Look,  thou  say. 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him  :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  harping  on  what  I  am  ; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was  :  He  makes  me  angry  ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do  't ; 
:  When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides 
;  Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
;  Into  the  abism  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
I  My  speech,  and  what  is  done ;  tell  him,  he  has 
!  Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
I  He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me  :  LTrge  it  thou  : 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.  [Exit  Thyb. 

i       Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ant.  Alack,  our  terrene  moou 

\  Is  now  eclips'd  ;  and  it  portends  alone 

The  fall  of  Antony  ! 
\       Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 
Cleo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source  ;  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck  :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life  !     The  next  Caesarion  smite  ^P 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless  ;  till  tlie  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  I 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 
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CsBsar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
1  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  luuJ 
Hatli  nobly  held;  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sea- 
like. 
■Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart  ? — Dost  thou  hear, 

lady? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  wiU  appear  in  blood  ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleo.  That 's  my  brave  lord  I 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransome  lives 
Of  me  for  jests  ;  but  now,  I  '11  set  my  teeth, 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me.^Come, 
Let  'a  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birth-day  : 


I  had  thought,  to  liave  lield  it  poor ;  but,  vinee  my 

lord 
Is  .A  ntony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 
Ant.   We  '11  yet  do  well. 
Cleo.  Call  all  bis  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 
Ant.  Do  80,  we  '11  speak  to  them  ;  and  to>nigiit 
I  'il  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scan. — Come  on,  mj 

queen  ; 
There  's  sap  in  't  yet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I  '11  make  death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

[Exeunt  Ant.,  Ci-Eo.,  and  Attend. 
Eno.  Now  he  '11  out-stare  the  lightning.    To  be 
furious. 
Is,  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear  :  and  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  When  valour  preys  on  reaaon, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  \_ExU. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — CiEsar's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cssak,  reading  a  Letter  ;  Aobippa,  Mk- 
CJiNAS,  and  Others. 

Caa.  He  calls  me  boy ;    and  chides,  as  he  had 
power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt  :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods  ;  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
CtBsar  to  Antony  :  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die  ;  mean  time, 
T^augh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  CsBsar  must  think, 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he  's  huuted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
jMako  boot  of  his  distraction  :  Never  auger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

Cas.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  hist  of  many  battles 
W^e  mean  to  fight : — Within  our  files  tliero  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late, 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  be  done ; 
And  feast  the  army  :  we  have  store  to  do  't, 
And  they  have  earn'd  the  waste.     Poor  Antony  ! 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.- 


\ 


-Alexandria. 
Palace. 


A  Soom 


the 


Enter  Astont,  Cleopatra,  Exobarbus,  Ckar- 
MiAX,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  Others. 

Ant.  He  wUl  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

Eno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Eno.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  laud  I  '11  fight :  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.     Woo't  thou  fight  well  f 

Eno.  I  '11  strike ;  and  cry,  "  Take  all." 

Ant.  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let 's  to-night 

Enter  Serv-ants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  racal. — Give  me  thy  baud. 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou ; — 
And  thou, — and  thou,  and  thou  : — you  hare  ■err'd 

me  well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 
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ACT  IT. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 


SCENK  III. — IV. 


Cleo.  What  means  this  ? 

Eno.  'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  sorrow 
shoots  \_Aside. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

^nt.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish,  I  could  be  made  so  many  men ; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony  ;  that  I  might  do  you  service 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Sen).  The  gods  forbid  ! 

Ant.    "Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait   on  me   to- 
night : 
Scant  not  my  cups  ;  and  make  as  much  of  me, 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  suffer'd  my  command. 

Cleo.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night ; 

May  be,  it  is-  the  period  of  your  duty  : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow  :  perchance,  to-morrow 
You  '11  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you. 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death  : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for 't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir,. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?  Look,  they  weep  ; 
And  I,  an  aas,  am  onion-ey'd ;  for  shame, 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall!    My  hearty 

friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense : 
I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire  you 
To    burn    this    night    with    torches:    Know,    my 

hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  will  lead  you. 
Where  rather  I  'U  expect  victorious  life, 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let 's  to  supper ;  come. 
And  drown  consideration.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  IM.—  The  same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Soldiers,  to  their  Guard. 

\st  Sold.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is  the 

day. 
'Ind  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way:   fare  you 

well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 
1st  Sold.  Nothing :  What  news  ? 
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Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour: 


i  x- 


2nd  Sold. 
Good  night  to  you. 

1st  Sold.  Well,  air,  good  night. 

Enter  Tieo  other  Soldiers. 

Ind  Sold.  Soldiers, 

Have  careful  watch. 

3r</  Sold.         And  you  :   Good  night,  good  night. 
\The  first  Two  place  themselves  at  their  Posts. 
Mh  Sold.  Here  we  :  [They  take  their  Posts. ^  and 
if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3rrf  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army, 

And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  of  Hauthoys  under  the  Stage. 
4:th  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ? 

1st  Sold.  List,  list ! 

2nd  Sold.  Hark:  I 

1st  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air.  i 

Srd  Sold.  Under  the  earth.  \ 

ith  Sold.  It  signs  well,'* 

Does 't  not  ? 

3rd  Sold.         No.  \ 

ist  Sold.  Peace,  I  say.     What  should 

this  mean  ?  : 

2nd  Sold.  'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony    ! 

lov'd,  i 

Now  leaves  him.  I 

1st  Sold.        Walk  i  let 's  see  if  other  watclirnen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

[They  advance  to  another  Post. 
2nd  Sold.  How  now,  masters  P 

Sold.  How  now  ? 

How  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ? 

[Several  speaking  together,    j 

1st  Sold.  Ay  ;  Is  't  not  strange  ?    I 

Srd   Sold.     Do    you    hoar,   masters  ?     do    you    \ 

hear  ?  [ 

Is^  Sold.    Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have    j 

quarter ; 

Let 's  see  how 't  will  give  oiF.  i 

Sold.  [Several  speaking.']  Content:  'Tis  strange."' 

[Exeunt,    j 

SCENE  IV. — The  same.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  AuTOJfTf,  and  Cleopatra  ;  Chaemian  and 
Others,  attending. 

Ant.  Eros!  mine  .armour,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come  ;  mine  armour, 
Eros! 


ACT  IV. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


•CBKBT,— n. 


Enter  Eros,  with  Armour. 

Come,  ray  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on  :— 
If  fortune  bo  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
]5t!Ciiusc  we  brave  her. — Come. 

C/ra.  Nay,  I  'II  help  too. 

What 's  this  for  ? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

Tlic  armourer  of  my  heart ;— False,  false  ;  this,  this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  1  '11  help :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  well ; 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Barely,  rarely : 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  dofF't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros  ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou  :  Despatch. — O  love, 
That  thou  could'st  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation  !  thou  should'st  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in  't. — Good  morrow  to  thee  ;  welcome: 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge  : 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

\st  Offi.  A  thousand,  sir. 

Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim, 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

\Shout.     Trumpets.     Flourish. 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2nd  Offi.    The   morn   is  fair.  —  Good   morrow, 
general. 

All.  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way ;  well  aaid. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me : 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss  :  rebukable,  [^Kisses  her. 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment :  I  '11  leave  thee 
N(iA',  like  a  man  of  steel. — Yon,  that  will  fight. 
Follow  me  close;  I  '11  bring  you  to 't. — Adieu. 

\^Exeunt  Ant.,  Eeos.,  Offi.,  and  Sold. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber? 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.   That  he  and  Caesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — Rut  now, —  Well,  on.        [^Exeitnt. 


SCENE  V. — Antony's  Camp  near  Alexaodru. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Axtowt  and  Ebos; 
a  Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  An- 
tony ! 

Ant.  'Would,  thou  and  those  thy  soars  had  oae» 
prevoil'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  kud ! 

^^-  Had'st  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  tliis  morning  left  thee,  would  ha?e  still 
Follow'd  thy  heels. 

■^"f-  Who 's  gpne  this  moroiiig  ? 

Sold.  Who? 

One  ever  near  thee  :  Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee  ;  or  from  Cesar's  camp 
Say,  "  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant.  What  sav'st  thou  ? 

Sold.  Bin 

He  is  with  CiMar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him- 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee  :  write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  hare 
Corrupted  honest  men : — Eros,  despatch.  [Jjwwfc 

SCENE  VI.— Casar's  Camp  hrfbre  Alexandria. 

Flourish.     Enter  C^a.vR,  tcith  .\oripfjl,  Exo- 
BARBUS,  and  Others. 

Ctes.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight : 
Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive  ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Ciesar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Asi. 

Cas.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  worid 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Gts.  Go,  charge  Agripp« 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  .Viitony  may  seem  to  spend  his  furr 
Upon  himself.  \_Exeunt  C.cs.  m$td  his  IVain. 

Eno.   Alexas  did  revolt  -  and  went  to  Jewrj, 


ACT  rv. 


ANTONTf  AND  CLEOPATEA. 


SCKNE  VII — Till. 


On  affairs  of  Antony  ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony  :  for  this  pains, 
Cffisar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus  :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard  ;  and  at  thy  tent  ia  now, 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  INIock  not,  Enobarbus. 

I  tell  you  true  :  Best  that  you  saf'd  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  done 't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  \_Exit  Sold. 

Eno.  1  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouid'st  thou  have  paid  j 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude  ! 

Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !     This  blows  my  i 
heart :  j 

If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean  ; 

Shall  outstrike  thought :  but  thought  will  do 't,  I  : 

feel. 
I  fight  against  thee  ! — No :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Yll.— Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.     Drums  and  Trumpets.     Enter  Ageippa, 
and  Others. 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far : 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression^* 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  {^Exeunt. 

Alarwn.    Enter  AifTOirr  and  ScAsrs,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed  I 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

■^nt.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  PI. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We  '11  beat  'em  into  bench-holes ;  I  have 
yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 
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Enter  Ebos. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory.  ; 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs,  i 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
'Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I  'U  halt  after.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  YllL— Under  the  Walls  of  Alexmdriei. 

Alarum.     Enter  Asstotsy,  marching ;  Scaeus, 
and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp  ;  Run  one 
before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests. — To-mor- 
row, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we  'U  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all : 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  has  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends, 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash   the   congeabnent  from  your  wounds,   and 

kiss 
The  honoured  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand : 

[To  Scab. 

Enter  Cveovjlt'b.a.,.  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy  I  '11  commend  thy  acts. 

Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o'  the 

world. 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Eide  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords ! 

O  infinite  virtue  !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.      What,  girl  ? 

though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  brown  ;  yet  have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man  ; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand  ; — 
;  Kiss  it,  my  wanior  :— He  hath  fought  to-day, 
;  As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
I  Destroy'd  in  such  a  shape. 


/ 


ACT  IT. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATKA. 


MMI  tZ.— X. 


Cleo.  I  '11  give  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  Jill  ol'  gold  ;  it  was  a  kinfi;'8. 

Ant.  He  lias  doserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march  ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them; 
Had  our  great  palace  the  ca])acity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together; 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  oar; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabonrines  f^ 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether, 
Applauding  our  approach.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— CiBsar's  Cawf. 

Sentinels  on  their  -post.     Enter  Enobaubps. 

\i!t  Sold.  If  we  be  not  relieved  within  this  hour. 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard:   The  night 
Is  shiny ;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn. 

2iid  Sold.  This  last  day  was 

A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eiw.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

.3/v?  Sold.  Wli.at  man  is  this  ? 

2iid  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  to  him. 

Eiio.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon. 
When  men  revolted  shall  ujxin  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent  !— 

1st  Sold.  Enobarbus! 

iird  Sold.  Peace ; 

Hark  further. 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  di.sponge  upon  me  : 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  mo :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault : 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
And  finish  all  fold  thoughts.     O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  n,  fugitive  : 
O  Antony  !  O  Antony  !  [Diet. 

2nd  Sold.  Let 's  speak 

To  him. 

1st  Sold.    Let's   hear   him,   for  the   thinirs   he 
speaks 
May  concern  Csesar. 

Srd  Sold.  Let 's  do  so.     But  ho  sleeps. 

T.  3  r 


Ut  Sold.  Swoonii  rather;  for  so  bod  s  prayer  u 
his 
Wa«  never  yet  for  sleeping. 

2nd  Sold.  Qo  we  to  him. 

3rd  Sold.  Awake,  awske,  sir ;  sp«sk  to  oa. 

2nd  Sold.  Hew  you,  fir  P 

1st  Sold.  The  liand  of  death  hath  raught  him. 

Hark,  the  drums  [DruiM  afar  off 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.  Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note ;  our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3rJ  Sold.     Come  on  then  : 
He  may  recover  yet.  [Exeunt  tcith  the  body. 

SCENE  X. — Betwem  the  too  Camp*. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scabus,  with  Force*,  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  se« ; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

I       Ant.  I  would,  they  'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the 

air; 
>  We  'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is  ;  Our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city, 
Shall  stay  with  us  :  order  for  sea  is  giren  ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  liaven  :  Farther  on, 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Cxbar,  and  hie  ForcM,  mardiing. 

Ctes.  But  being  charg'd.  wo  will  be  still  by  land, 
Which,  as  I  take  *t,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  fortli  to  man  his  gallies.     To  the  vales, 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Antont  and  Scabus. 

Ant.  Yet  they 're  not  join'd  :  Where  yonder  pine 
docs  stand, 
1  shall  discover  all :  I  '11  bring  theo  word 
Straigiit,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [Exit. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augurers 
Say,  they    know   not, —  they  cannot    tell; — look 

grimly, 
.■Vnd  dare  not  speak  their  knowledi,'!-.      Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected  ;  and,  by  !<t:irts. 
His  frrttod  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  ho  has,  and  has  not. 

Alarum  afar  off,  a*  at  a  Sea  Fight. 

Ee-enter  Antont. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ; 

This  foul  Egypiiau  iiatii  betrayed  me  : 
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My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe  ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-turn' d  whore !  'tis 

tliou 
Has  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  be  gone. 

\_i:xit  Scab. 
0  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more  : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here  ;  even  here 
Do  we  shako  hands. — All  come  to  this  i* — The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  to  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  CiBsar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd, 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am  : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm,^^ — 
Whose  eye  beclc'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them 

home  ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, 
Like  a  riglit  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatea. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt. 
Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 
Ant.  Vanish ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.    Let  him  take  thee 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  Plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex  ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor' at  diminutives,  to  dolts  ;^^  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  \_Exit  Cleo.]    'Tis  well 

thou  'rt  gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live  :  But  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me  :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage  : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest 

club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die ; 
To  the  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot :  she  dies  for 't. — Eros,  ho  !  \_Exit. 

SCENE  XL — Alexandria.     A  Boom  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatea,  Chabsiian,  Ihas,  and 
Mabdiah. 

Oleo.  Help  me,  my  women !  0,  he  is  more  mad 
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Than  Telamon  for  his  shield  ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

Char.  To  the  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting, 
Than  greatness  going  ofi". 

Cleo.  To  the  monument : — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteously :  Hence, 
Mardian  ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII.— ne  same.     Another  Boom. 

Enter  Antont  and  Eeos. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 
Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragouish ; 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  Thou  hast  seen  these 

signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought, 
The  rack  dislimns ;  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony  ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egyist ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine 
:  Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto  't 
;  A  million  more,  now  lost, — slie,  Eros,  has 
!  Pack'd  cards  with  Caosar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
I  Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros  ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady  ! 

Enter  Maedian. 

She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony  ; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch  ;  peace  ; 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once 
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And  that  she  has  discharg'd  ;  What  thou  would'st 

do, 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand  ;  tho  hist  she  spake 
Was,  Antony  !  most  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  tho  iTiiilst  u  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  rendcr'd  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  hor. 

Ant.  Demi  then  ? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Eros,  unarm  ;  tho  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep : — That  thou  depart' st  hence 

safe, 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly  :  Go. — Off,  pluck  off; — 

[Exit  Mab. 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
■  The  battery  from  my  heart.     O,  cleave,  my  sides ! 
'Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent, 
Crack  thy  frail  case  ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier : — Bruised  pieces,  go  ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — Erom  me  a  while. — 

[iVj<  Eros. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  ray  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture : — Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further :  Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does  ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength  :  Seal  then,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros ! — I  come,  my  queen : — Eros  ! — Stay  for  me : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in 

hand, 
A.nd  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze : 
Dido  and  her  .^Eneas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros  ? 

He-enter  Eeos. 

jEros.  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant.         ■  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     1,  that  with  my  sword 
Quarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman  ;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Ca'sar  tells, 
"  1  am  conqueror  of  myself."   Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  beiiind  me 
Tlio  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command. 
Thou  then  would'st  kill  mo :  do't ;  the  time  is  come: 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'lis  C.-esar  thou  defeat' st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Jiros.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 


Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  daiia, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  P 

^»t-  Ero«, 

Would'st  thou  bo  window'd  in  great  Bomo,  and  nee 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  aaros,*"  bmdiag  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Ctesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  ? 

JErot.  I  would  not  lee  't. 

Ant.  Come  then ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Uro*.  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  firee,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?    Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  service*  are  all 
But  accidents  un])urpo8'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

£ros.  Turn  from  me  then   that  noble  counte> 
nance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lie*. 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  \_Turnint/  from  him. 

£ro».  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  host  drawn  it. 

Uros.  My  dear  moater. 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor !  let  me  aar. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewelL 

Ant.  'Tis  said,  man; — and  farewell. 

£ros.  FareweU,  great  chief.   Shall  I  strike  now  ? 

Ant.  Now,  Era*. 

Eros.  Why,  there  then : — [FalU  on  hit  Smord 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Diet. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself  I 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'st  not.  My  queen  and  Broa 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then  ;  and,  &o«, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 

IFalling  om  hit  Smard. 
I  leam'd  of  thee.  How;  not  yet  dead?  not  doodP — 
Tho  guard ! — ho  1 — despatch  me. 

Enter  Debcgtas  and  Guard. 

1«<  Guard.  What'a  the  noise  P 

AM.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends ;  O, 
an  end 
'  Of  what  I  have  begun. 
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2nd  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 

1st  Ouard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  woe !  ' 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

IH  Guard.  Not  I. 

2nd  Guard.  Nor  I. 

Zrd  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [^Exeunt  Guard. 

Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 
This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where 's  Antony  ? 

Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  \_Exit  Der. 

Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed  ?  Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  AVhen  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.      She  had  a  pro- 
phesying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass  :  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found,)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage. 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 

dead; 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed : — Call  my  guard, 
I  pr'ythee. 

Dio.  What,   ho !    the   emperor's   guard !      The 
guard,  what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant.   Bear  me,  good   friends,  where   Cleopatra 
bides  ; 
'Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
\.st  Guard.  Woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live  to 
wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

All.  Most  heavy  day ! 

Ant.   Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp 
fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  p'onish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up  : 
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I  have  led  you  oft  :  carry  me  now,  good  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all.  \_Exeunt,  bearing  Axt. 

SCENE  KllL—The  same.     A  Monument. 

Enter  above,  Cleopatea,  CHAEiiiAN,  atid  Ibas. 

Oleo.  O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comlbrted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not ; 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comforts  we  despise  ;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomedes. 

As  that  which  makes  it, —  How  now  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Dio.  His  death  's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument. 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antony,  borne  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O  thou  sun 

Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in ! — Darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world  !^i — O  Antony  ! 
Antony,  Antony  ! — Charmian,  help ;  help,  Iras  ; 
Help,  friends  below ;  let 's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace : 

Not  Caesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. . 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony  ;  but  woe  'tis  so  ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying :  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear. 

Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not, 
Lest  I  be  taken  :*^  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch' d  with  me  ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe  : 
Tour  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up  ; — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here  's  sport,  indeed ! — How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness, 
That  makes  the  weight :  Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-winged  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Tet  come  a  little,— 
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Wislicrs  were  ever  fools  ;^0,  come,  come,  como  ; 

[  They  draw  Ant.  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome  !  die,  where  thou  hast  liv'd; 
Quicken  with  kissing ;  had  my  lips  that  power, 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying: 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  ine  Hpeak  ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  3<'ortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen  : 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety. — O  ! 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me : 

None  about  Csfesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

CUo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I  '11  trust ; 
None  about  Caesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end, 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoughts, 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world, 
Tlie  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die. 
Nor  cowardly  ;  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  coimtryinan,  a  Koman,  by  a  Itoman 
Valiantly  vanquish'd.     !Now,  my  spirit  is  going  ; 
I  can  no  more.  [^Dici. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo  't  die  ? 

llaat  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  stye  ? — O,  see,  my  women, 
The  crown  o '  the  earth  doth  melt . — My  lord  ! — 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
Tiio  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  f^  young  boys,  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  :  the  odds  is  gone, 


And  there  ih  nothing  left  remarkable 

Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  [She  faint*. 

Ohar.  O,  quietnets,  lady  ! 

Irat.  Sho  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Ij^Aj,— 

Ira*.  Madam, — 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 

Iras.  Eoyal  Egypt ! 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods  ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All 's  but  naaght 
Patience  is  sottish  ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that 's  mad :  Then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what  'i  good  cheer  I  Why,  how  now,  Char- 

mian  ? 
My  noble  girls ! — Ah,  women,  women !  look. 
Our  lamp   is  spent,  it's   out: — QhmA  sirs,  take 
heart : —  [To  the  Guard  helow. 

We  '11  bury  him :  and  then,  what 's  brave  what 's 

noble, 
Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Boman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women  !  come  ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

\_Exeunt ;    thote  above  bearing  off  Ahtokt'i 
Body. 


ACT  V 


SCENE  I. — Caesar's  Camjt  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  C^sati,  Aoiiippa,  Dolabella,  Mecjenas, 
Gallbs,  Peoculeius,  and  Others. 
Cces.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  he  makes. 

Bol.  CoBsar,  I  shall.         {Exit  Dot. 

Enter  Deucetas,  with  the  Sicord  of  Antony. 
Ctvs.  Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou,  that 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 

T.  3  r  2 


Ber.  1  am  call'd  Dercetas ; 

IVfark  Antony  I  serv'd,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  serv'd  :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke, 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life. 
To  spend  upon  his  haters  :  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I  '11  be  to  Cwsar  ;  if  thou  pleasest  not. 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cte*.  What  is  't  thou  sjiy'st  P 

Per.  I  say,  O  Ciesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

0*s.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  riiould 
make 
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A  greater  crack :  The  round  world  should  have  shook 

Lions  into  civil  streets, 

And  citizens  to  their  dens : — The  death  of  Antony 

Is  not  a  single  doom  ;  in  the  name  lay 

A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Csesar ; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  liired  knife  ;  but  that  self  hand, 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  witli  the  courage  -which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — This  is  his  sword, 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  atain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Oas.  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  a  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is, 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity :  but  you,  gods,  wiU  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Cajsar  is  touch'd. 
Mec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before 
him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

C««.  0  Antony ! 

I  have  foUow'd  tliee  to  this ; — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies  :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world :  But  yet  let  me  lament 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
Tlie  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle, — that  oui 

stars, 
Unreconciliable,  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him. 
We  '11  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you  ? 
Mess.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.     The   queen   my 

mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument, 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction  ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she  's  forced  to. 
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Ccds.  Bid  her  have  good  heart ; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  liow  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !  {Exit. 

Ccts.  Come  hither,  Proculeius  ;  Gro,  and  say. 
We  purpose  h^-  no  shame  :  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require ; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us  :  for  her  life  in  Home 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph  :  Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Ciesar,  I  shall.  {Exit  Pro. 

C(Es.  Gallus,  go  you  along. — Whore  's  Dolabelhi, 
To  second  Procideius  ?  {Exit  Gal. 

Agr.  Mec.  Dolabella ! 

C(es.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he  's  employed  ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  aU  my  writings  :  Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL— Alexandria. 
Monument. 


A  Itoom  in  the 


Enter  Cleopatra,  CHAEMiAtf,  and  Ikas. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life  :  'Tis  paltry  to  be  Csesar  : 
Not  being  fortune,  he  's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Cajsar's. 

Enter,  to  the  Oates  of  the  Monument,  Peoculieus, 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.    Coesar   sends   greeting  to   the   queen   of 
Egypt ; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.   IWithin.']  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Fro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 
Cleo.  \Within.'\  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you  :  but 
I  I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd, 
j  That  ha\e  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
I  Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him 
>  That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
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No  Icaa  bog  than  a  kingdom  :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquered  Egypt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  my  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  liim  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

Tou  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need  ;  Let  me  report  to  him 
Tour  sweet  dependaiicy  ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  ho  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo.  \_Within.']  Pray  you,  tell  him 

T  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience  :  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  I  '11  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpriz'd  ; 
\_ITere  Pboo.,  and  two  of  the  Guard,  ascend  the 
Monument  hy  a  Ladder  placed  against  a 
Window,  and  having  descended,  come  behind 
Oleo.  Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and  open 
the  Gates. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

\To  Pro.  and  the  Guard.    BxU  Gal. 

Iras.  Eoyal  queen ! 

ChaT.  O  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen ! — 

Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

\iyr awing  a  Dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold  : 

\^Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Believed,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
Ilia  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Wliere  art  thou,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come  !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady  ! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  '11  not  drink,  sir  ; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
I'll  not  sleep  neither  :  This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin. 
Do  Ciesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court ; 
Nor  once  be  cluistis'd  with  the  sober  eyo 


Of  dull  Octavia.    Shall  they  hoiHt  me  up. 
And  show  mo  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  liome  ?     liather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me!  rather  on  NiluV  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  wat«r-flius 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  higli  ]>yraniide8  my  gibbet,** 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro.  Tou  do  extend 

These  tiioughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Cicsar. 

Enter  Doladella. 

Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows, 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  as  for  the  queen, 
I  '11  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  DoUbella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

{To  Clio. 
If  you  'II  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Pbc,  and  Soldiers. 

Dol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  hare  heard  of  me  P 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,   sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or 
known, 
Tou  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is 't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.    I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony ;— 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo.  His  £m»  waa  as  the  heareus ;  and  therein 
stuck 
A  sun,  and  moon ;  which  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean:    his  raar'd 
arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in  't ;  an  autumn  'twas. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping:  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  show'd  his  back  aboTO 
The  element  they  liv'd  in:  In  his  livery 
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"Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket.'' 

Bol.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a 
man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of? 

Bol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  'Would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Ciesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

Dol.  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 
knew. 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He  'U  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  he  will ; 

I  know  it. 

Within.  Make  way  there,^CsDsar. 

Enter  Cbsak,  Gallus,  Pboctileitis,  Mec^kas, 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants. 


C<BS.  Wliich  is  the  queen 

Of  Egypt  ? 

Dol.  'Tis  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Cleo.  kneels. 

Ctes.  Arise, 

You  shall  not  kneel : 

I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus  ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Cobs.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  nijuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  shara'd  our  sex. 

Ctes.  Cleopatra,  know, 
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\  We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
i  If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
/  (Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall  find 
I  A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
I  To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  '11  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.  And  may,  through  all  the  world :  'tis  yours; 
and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good 
lord. 
C<es.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 
Cleo.    This  is  the   brief  of  money,   plate,   and 
jewels, 
I  am  posaess'd  of:  'tis  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where  's  Seleucus  ? 
Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer ;  let  him  speak,  my 
lord. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing.     Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seel  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back  F 

S       Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
\  known. 

J       Cces.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Cissar '  0,  behold. 

How  pomp  is  follow'd !  mine  will  now  be  yours  ; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild : — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that 's  hir'd ; — What,  goest  thou  back  ? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee  ;  but  I  '11  catch  thine  eyes, 
Though  they  had  wings :    Slave,  soul-less  villain, 

dog! 
0  rarely  base ! 

C<es.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,''*  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy  !     Say,  good  Ca;sar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal ;  and  say, 
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Somo  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 

For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 

Their  mediation ;  must  I  bo  unfolded 

AVith  one  tliat  I  have  bred  ?   The  gods  !   It  smites 

mo 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Sel. 
Or  I  shall  show  tho  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance : — Wert  thou  a 

man, 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on  mo. 

CdBs.  Forbear,  Soleucus. 

\_ExU  Sel. 
Clco.  Bo   it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are 
niisthouglit 
For  tilings  tliat  others  do  ;  and,  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name, 
Are  therefore  to  bo  pitied. 

Cms.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknowledg'd. 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest ;  still  be  it  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure  ;  and  believe, 
Cicsar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of    things   that   merchants   sold.      Therefore   be 

cheer' d ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons :   no,  dear 

queen  ; 
For  wc  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep  : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend ;  And  so  adieu. 
Cleo.  Mv  muster,  and  my  lord  ! 
Cms.  Not  so :  Adieu. 

[Exeimt  Cjf.s.,  and  his  Train. 
Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  ho  words  me,  that  I 
should  not 
Bo  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[Whispers  CniLVi. 
Iras.  Finish,  good  lady  ;  the  bright  day  is  done, 
And  wo  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided  j 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Be-enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.  [Exit  CuAU. 

Cleo.  Dolabella  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand, 
"Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
1  tell  you  this  :  Cassar  through  Syria 
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Intend*  his  journey ;  and,  within  three  day*, 
You  with  your  children  will  he  tend  befun  : 
>Iako  your  best  use  of  this  :  I  have  perfij  lu'ii 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Oleo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  your  scrrant. 

Adieu,  good  queen ;  I  must  attend  on  CteMr. 

Cleo.  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [Erit.  Dol.]  Now, 
Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  bo  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  1 :  mechanic  (slaves 
"With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view ;  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Bank  of  gross  diet,  shall  wc  be  enclouded. 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapcur. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  irns  :  S  '        i-s 

Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets  ;  ami  -  n 

Ballad  us  out  o'  tune  :  the  quick  cdiiifiliaiis 
Extcmporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatnew 
I'  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras,  O  the  good  goda  I 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras.  I  '11  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that '«  the  wmy 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — Now,  Charmian  ? — 

Enter  Chabmiax. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen ; — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires ; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony  : — Sirrah,  Iras,  go  — 
Now,  noblo  Charmian,  we  '11  despatch  indeed  : 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  '11  give  thee 

leave 
To  pby  till  dooms-day. — Bring  our  crown  and  alL 
Wherefore  'a  this  noise  ? 

[Exit  Iras.    A  Soite  vUki», 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  preaenoe ; 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.    How  poor  an  inatru- 
mont  [SxU  Guaid. 

May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me :  Now  from  howl  to  foot 
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I  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Iie-e?i(er  Guard,  with  a  Clown  Iringing  a  Basket.  ' 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [£rj<  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  wonn  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kUIs  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him  :  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  toucli  him,  for 
his  biting  is  immortal ;  those,  that  do  die  of  it,  do 
seldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember' st  thou  any  that  have  died  on 't  ? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard 
of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday :  a  very 
honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie ;  as  a 
woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : 
how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt, 
— Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the  worm  : 
But  he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall 
never  be  saved  by  half  that  they  do  :  But  this  is 
most  ftillible,  the  worm  's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence  ;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.        [Clown  sets  down  the  Basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people  !  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good :  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me  ? 

Clown.  Y^ou  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but 
I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  :  I 
know,  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the 
devil  dress  her  not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whoreson 
devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women ;  for 
in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  'get  thee  gone  ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth;  1  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm.  [Uxit. 

Re-enter  Ibas,  with  a  Rohe,  Crown,  &e. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  1 

have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  : — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
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The  luck  of  Crosar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath:  Husband,  I  come: 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian  ; — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[^£isses  them.     Inxsjalls  and  die». 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  jjart, 
Tlie  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  wortli  leave-taking. 

Char.   Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain;    that  I 
may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base  : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He  '11  make  demand  of  her  ;  and  spend  that  kiss. 
Which   is   my   heaven    to    have.      Come,   mortal 
wretch, 
.    {To  the  Asp,  which  site  applies  to  her  Breast, 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  iutrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie :  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  could'st  thou  speak ! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Cajsar,  ass 
Unpoliced ! 

Char.  O  eastern  star ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O,  break  !  O,  break ! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  geutle, — 

0  Antony  ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too : — 

{Applying  another  Asp  to  her  Arm. 
Wbat  should  I  stay —       [Falh  on  a  Bed,  and  dies. 
Char.  In  this  wile  world  ? — So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparall'd. — Downy  windows,  close ; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !  Your  crown's  awry  ; 

1  '11  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 

1st  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  lier  not. 

\st  Guard.  Ceesar  hath  sent— 
Char.  -  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

{Applies  the  Asp. 
0,  come  ;  apace,  despatch  :  I  partly  feel  thee. 
\st  Guard.  Approach,  ho  !  All 's  not  well :  Caesar's 
beguil'd. 
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2nd  Guard.  There's  Dolabella  seut  from  Cffisar  ; — 

call  Lim. 
1st  Guard.  What  work  is  here? — Charmian,  is 

this  well  done  If 
CJiar.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Duscended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier !  [JDiea. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  How  goes  it  here  P 

2nd  Guard.  All  dead. 

Bol.  Cajsar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this  :  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  pcrform'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  soughts  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there,  way  for  Cajsar  ! 

Enter  C^sab,  and  Attendants. 

Bol.  O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer ; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Cas.  Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

Bol.  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1st  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought 
her  figs ; 
This  was  his  basket. 

Caes.  Poison'd  then. 

1st  Guard.  O  Ca-sar, 


This  Charmiaa  lived  but  now  ;  aho  «tood,  and  itpake : 

I  found  Iier  triniming  up  the  diadem 

On  her  dead  mistress ;  tremblin;,'ly  aho  stood, 

And  on  a  sudden  dropp'd. 

Cat.  O  noLii- »iuKni-n!i !  — 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  'twould  ap{K-ar 

By  external  swelling  :  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 

As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 

In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Bol.  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown : 

The  like  is  on  her  arm, 

1st  Guard.  This  is  an  aspick's  trail ;  and  ihete 
fig-leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  oa  the  aspick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Cas:  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tolls  me. 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  iufmito 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed  ; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : — 
She  shall  bo  buried  by  her  Antony : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them :  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity,  thon  his  glorj-,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  arioy  shall, 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  then  to  Homo. — Come  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [Exeunt. 


NOTES  TO  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATHA. 


'  Renages,  i.e.  disowns,  casts  off. 

'  The  triple  pillar  of  the  world. 

Triple   is   used   inaccurately   for   third.      The   third 
pillar  of  the  world ;  one  of  the  triumvirs,  or  rulers  of 
the  civilised  world. 
'  Then  viust  thou  needstjind  out  new  heaven,  new  earth. 

Antony  means,  there  is  no  boundary  to  my  love  in 
the  known  universe  ;  if  you  would  limit  my  affection  for 
you,  that  limit  must  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  than 
the  present  visible  universe  affords. 

•  Where 's  Fulvia's  process. 

Process  is  summons.  Her  summons  or  command  to 
Antony  to  return  to  Rome. 

"  To  weet,  i.e.  know. 

•  But  stirr'd  ly  Cleopatra. 

Cleopatra  has  just  said,  "  Antony  will  be  himself." 
To  which  he  replies  as  above ;  that  is,  if  I  am  desired  or 
stirred  to  it  by  Cleopatra,  I  will  assert  my  dignity  and 
my  power. 

'  That  he  approves  the  common  liar. 

The  common  liar  is  rumour ;  Antony  by  his  conduct 
proves  the  truth  of  the  reports  current  in  Rome  respect- 
ing him. 

'  O,  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
change  his  horns  with  garlands. 

Several  emendations  of  this  passage  have  been  offered, 
but  the  following  explanation  by  Mr.  Steevens  appears 
the  most  satisfactory : — "  To  change  his  horns  with 
(i.e.  for)  garlands,  signifies,  to  be  a  triumphant  cuckold ; 
a  cuckold  who  will  consider  his  state  as  an  honourable 
one.  Thus,  says  Benedick,  in  3Iuch  Ado  about  Nothing, 
'  There  is  no  staff  more  honourable  than  one  tipt  with 
horn.'  We  are  not  to  look  for  serious  argument  in  such 
a  '  skipping  dialogue'  as  that  before  us." 

•  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no  names. 
That  is,  perhaps  they  shall  be  illegitimate. 

'"   Upon  thejlrst  encounter,  drove  them. 
Drove  is  the  ancient  preterite  of  the  verb  to  drive, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible.     Thus  in  Joshua, 
xxiv.  12,  "  and  drave  them  out  before  you." 

"  Extended  Asia  from  Uuphrates. 
Extended  his  dominions,  by  conquest,  in  Asia  from 
Euphrates  to,  &c.     Dr.  Johnson,  however,  says  that  to 
extend  is  a  term  used  for  to  seize,  and  he  thinks  that  is 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  here. 
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"  O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 

Wlien  our  quick  winds  lie  still,  ^c. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  proposed  to  read  minds  for  winds ; 
we  bring  forth  weeds  when  our  minds  are  idle ;  but  the 
following  elucidation  by  Mr.  Henley  is  so  happy  that  I 
prefer  it.  Antony  himself,  "  figuratively,  is  the  idle  soil ; 
the  malice  that  speaks  home,  the  quick  or  cutting  winds, 
whose  frosty  blasts  destroy  the  profusion  of  weeds; 
whilst  our  ills  (that  is  the  truth  faithfully  told  us)  are  a 
representation  of  our  vices  in  their  naked  odiousness — 
is  as  our  earing;  serves  to  plough  up  the  neglected  soil, 
and  enables  it  to  produce  a  profitable  crop.  When  the 
quick  winds  lie  still,  that  is,  in  a  mild  winter,  those 
weeds  which  '  the  tyrannous  breathings  of  the  north' 
would  have  cut  off,  will  continue  to  grow  and  feed,  to 
the  no  small  detriment  of  the  crop  to  follow." 

"  Expedience,  erroneously  used  for  expedition. 

" Much  is  breeding, 

Wliich,  like  the  courser^s  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  idle  notion  still  prevalent  in 
some  ignorant  rural  districts,  that  the  hair  of  a  horse 
dropt  into  corrupted  water  will  turn  to  a  w6rm  or  ser- 
pent. Mr.  Coleridge  says  that  this  is  true,  so  far  as 
appearances  go,  and  that  the  hair  "  will  become  the  sup- 
porter of  seemingly  one  worm,  though  probably  of  an 
immense  number  of  small  slimy  water-lice.  The  hair 
will  twirl  round  a  finger,  and  sensibly  compress  it.  It  is 
a  common  experiment  with  school-boys  m  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland."  Dr.  Lister,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  showed  that  what  were  vulgarly  called 
animated  horsehairs,  are  real  insects.  It  was  also 
affirmed  that  they  moved  like  serpents,  and  were  poison- 
ous to  swallow.  This  old  supposition  is  alluded  to  in 
Holinshed's  Description  of  England,  p.  224: — ■"  Ahorse- 
haire  laid  in  a  pale  full  of  the  like  water  will  in  a  short 
time  stirre  and  become  a  living  creature.  But  sith  the 
certaintie  of  these  things  is  rather  proved  by  few,"  &c. 
Also  in  Churchyard's  Discourse  of  Rebellion,  ^-c, 
1570:— 

Hit  is  of  kinde  much  worsse  than  horses'  heare 
That  lyes  in  donge,  where  on  vile  serpents  breede. 

''  But  was  a  race  of  heaven. 
That  is,  had  a  taste  or  flavour  of  heavenly  enjojTnent. 

"  And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going. 

That  is,  reconcile  you  to  my  going ;  make  my  depar- 
ture not  likely  to  produce  mischief  to  you. 
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"    Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'stJiH 
With  sorrowful  water  f 

An  allusion  to  the  lachrymatory  vials,  or  bottles  of 
tears,  which  the  llomans  sometimes  put  into  the  urn  of 
a  friend.  So,  in  Vie  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  said  to  be 
written  by  Fletcher  ond  Shakspere : — 

Balms  and  gums,  and  heavy  cheers, 
Sacred  vials  fillwl  \vith  tears. 

"  How  this  Herculean  Roman. 
Antony  was  very  proud  of  his  supposed  descent  from 
Anteon,  a  son  of  Hercules.  This  has  been  alluded  to  in 
the  introduction  to  this  play.  He  sought  to  give  a 
colouring  to  this  rcjjort  by  his  dress  and  manners. 
"  Thus,"  says  Plutarch,  "  when  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  wore  his  vest  girt  on  the  hips,  a  large  sword,  and 
over  all  a  coarse  mantle.  That  kind  of  conduct  which 
would  seem  disagreeable  to  others,  rendered  him  the 
darling  of  the  army.  He  talked  with  the  soldiers  in 
their  own  swaggering  and  ribald  strain,  ate  and  drank 
with  them  in  public,  and  would  stand  to  take  his  vic- 
tuals at  their  common  table." 

■•  O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 
Oblivion  or  forgctfulness,  as  if  it  were  another  Antony, 
so  entirely  possesses  her,  that  she  has  quite  forgotten 
what  she  wished  to  utter. 


He  is  beMd  of  those 


That  only  have  feared  Casar. 
That  is,  Pompey  is  loved  and  followed  by  those  who 
from  fear  have  professed  allegiance  to  Cajsar. 

»'  The  yilded  puddle. 

"  There  is  frequently  observable,"  says  ^Ir.  Henley, 
"  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools  that  have  remained 
long  undisturbed,  a  reddish  gold-coloured  slime — to  this 
appearance  the  poet  here  refers." 

"  I  knew  it  for  my  bond. 
That  is,  I  knew  it  to  be  my  agreement,  recognize  it 
for  my  duty. 

"  And  burgonet  of  men. 

That  is,  the  cap  or  chief  of  men  j  a  burgonet  is  a  kind 
of  helmet, 

"  And  soberly  did  mount  a  termagant  steed. 
That  is,  a  fiery,  impatient  steed.    The  furious  Douglas, 
in  Henry  IV.,  is  called  the  termagant  Scot. 

"  •  And  their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Shakspere  has  here  committed  one  of  those  errors  in 
expression,  which  are  not  unfrequent  in  his  writings. 
The  quarrel  of  the  wife  and  brother  of  .\ntony  was  not 
a  theme  for  him ;  he  did  not  in  any  way  assist  them 
against  Ca?sar,  or  indeed  trouble  himself  at  all  about  the 
matter.  Wliat  the  poet  means  is,  that  Antony  was 
their  theme,  or  subject  of  war  j  he  was  the  cause  of  the 
dispute. 


"  3Iy  brother 

Did  urge  me  in  hit  aet. 
That  is,  never  did  make  lue  of  my  nam*  m  an  txetiM 
for  hii  war  upon  you. 

"  And  made  the  tear*  alike  against  my  itomaek 
Having  alike  your  cause. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Antony  and  Cctar  tf» 
joined  in  office  as  triumvirs ;  the  wan  which  were  ma<le 
against  Cssar  also  set  the  authority  of  Antony  at  de- 
fiance. The  sense  is  clear,  if  we  read — /  having  alike 
your  cause.  Dr.  Johnson  proposes  to  read — Hating 
alike  our  cause ;  but  the  alteration  is,  I  think,  needJeea. 

"  Oo  to  then ;  your  eontidertUe  done. 
Mr.  Steevens  says,  this  passage,  "  I  believe  mesM 
only  this  :— If  I  must  be  chidden,  henceforward  I  will  tw 
mute  as  a  marble  statue,  which  seems  to  think,  though 
it  can  say  nothing.  As  silent  at  a  stone,  however,  might 
have  been  once  a  common  phraae." 

»    When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed  up  ki$ 
heart,  upon  the  ricer  of  Cydnut. 

The  poet  ia  here  inconsistent  with  himself)  from 
Enobarbus's  own  description,  it  appear*  that  Antonjr 
had  not  seen  Cleopatra  on  the  river ;  for,  that  while  ah* 
was  there,  Antony  was  sitting  alone,  enthroned  in  the 
market-place,  whistling  to  the  air,  all  the  people  having 
left  him,  that  they  might  witness  her  approach. 

*  Mess  her,  when  she  is  riggith. 

Rigg  is  an  ancient  word,  meaning  a  strumpet.  80,  in 
"VVheUtone's  Castle  of  Delight,  1576  :— 

Then  loath  they  will  both  last  and  wanton  love, 
Or  else  be  sore  such  ryggs  my  care  shall  prove. 

Dryden,  who  has  given  an  emulative  imitation  of  thia 
exquisite  description  of  Cleopatra,  expresses  this  paaaage 
more  delicately,  thus  : — 

The  holy  priests  gaxe  on  her  when  she  niSea  { 
And  with  beav'd  hands,  forgettiiig  gravity, 
They  bless  her  wanton  eyes. 

"   Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence,  nor  yarn 

Thither. 
Mr.  M.  Mason  very  justly  observes  that  both  tenae 
and  grammar  require  that  we  should  read  hither  inatead 
of  thither. 

*>  Seat  mine,  inhoop'd  at  odd*. 

Inhoop'd  is  an  obsolete  word,  meaning  encloacd.  con- 
fined. Placed  within  a  hoop  or  circle  that  they  may 
fight. 

■■  Let  u*  to  bWiardt. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  anachronisms  to  be  foond 
in  our  poet ;  this  game  was  unknown  in  ancient  time*. 

9*  Ohosted,  Le.  haunted. 

»  At  land  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'er-count  me  of  tny  father's  hamee. 
ffer-count  is  here  probably  uaed  •qoiToeally  Is  MMaB 
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you  have  over-reached  me  of  my  father's  house;  ob- 
tained it  dishonestly,  which  was  literally  the  truth. 
Plutarch  tells  us  "  Antony  purchased  Pompey's  house ; 
but,  when  he  was  required  to  make  the  payment,  he 
expressed  himself  in  very  angry  terms  ;  and  this  he  tells 
us  was  the  reason  why  he  would  not  go  with  CVsar  into 
Africa.  His  former  services  he  thought  insufficiently 
repaid."  Again  : — "  when  Antony  asked  him  (Sextus 
Pompey,)  where  they  should  sup :  '  There,'  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  admiral-galley  of  six  oars,  '  that  is  the 
only  patrimonial  mansion-house  that  is  left  to  Pompey ;' 
and  it  implied,  at  the  same  time,  a  sarcasm  on  Antony, 
who  was  then  in  possession  of  his  father's  house." 

*  Some  o'  Iheir  plants  are  ill-rooted  already. 
Plants  is  used  metaphorically  for  feet ;  they  stagger 
in  their  walk,  are  unsteady  from  the  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

"  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 
To  drink  alms-drink,  is  when  one  man  at  a  feast  will 
drink  another's  share,  to  relieve  him  of  that  which  is  not 
good  for  his  health.  He  out  of  kindness  will  drink 
what  his  companion  cannot.  Antony  and  the  rest  were 
playing  upon  Lepidus,  by  making  him  in  his  nearly 
intoxicated  state,  drink  both  his  own  wine  and  theirs 
also. 

*  Strike  the  vessels,  ho .' 

This  is  not  an  order  relating  to  the  ships,  as  they  were 
under  the  command  of  Pompey,  but  an  invitation  to  his 
fellow-revellers  to  chink  the  drinking  vessels  one  against 
the  other,  as  a  mark  of  sociality  and  friendship.  The 
custom  is  still  common  in  modern  society. 

"  The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 
That  is,  every  man  was  to  join   in  the   burden   or 
chorus  of  the  song,  which  the  poet  styles  the  holding. 
The  breast  and  sides  are  called  into  action  in  an  attempt 
to  sing  loud  and  forcibly. 

*"  TTiy  Paconts,  Grades, 

Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Pacorus  was  the  son  of  Orodes,  King  of  Parthia. 
Crassus  was  a  Roman  general,  who  was  defeated  and 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Parthians.  Orodes 
grieved  so  much  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  son 
Pacorus,  that  he  fell  into  a  languishing  illness  ;  when 
his  second  son  Phraates,  anxious  for  his  death,  adminis- 
tered poison  to  him,  but  not  finding  it  efiectual,  after- 
wards strangled  him. 

*'  O  thou  Arabian  bird. 

That  is,  the  phoenix.  The  immortal  bird  which  was 
supposed  to  live  single,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  own 
ashes. 

"  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 
The  wings  of  the  beetle  are  called  his  shards,  as  they 
are  hard  and  brittle,  like  a  tile  or  shard,  i.e.  a  fragment 
of  an  earthen  vessel :  thus,  in  3facbeth,  we  have,  "  the 
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shard-borne  beetle."  Enorbarbus  likens  Lepidus  to  a 
beetle,  which  is  a  dull,  heavy  insect,  and  Antony  and 
Caesar  to  the  wings  by  which  he  is  maintained  in  his 
elevated  position. 

^  Dcjiied  him  rivality. 
Rivality,  from  the  Latin  rivalitas ;  an  obsolete  word 
meaning  emulation,  competition.     Shakspere  here  uses 
it  for  equal  rank  or  glory  in  the  action. 

**   UjKn  his  own  appeal. 

\  To  appeal,  is  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of  to 
j  accuse ;  upon  his  own  accusation  of  Lepidus  does  Caesar 
<  arrest  him  ;  thus  being  both  complainant  and  judge. 

1  *'  And  gives  his  potent  regiment. 

\  Regiment,  is  government,  authority ;  he  gives  up  his 
\  power  into  the  hands  of  an  abandoned  woman. 

j  "  Aivay  my  Tlietis .' 

,  Antony  probably  addresses  Cleopatra  by  the  name  of 

i  this  sea-nymph,  because  she  was  about  to  assist  in  his 

\  naval  expedition. 

(  •'  Jlis  power  went  out  in  such  distractions. 

In  such  minute  detachments,  small  separate  companies. 

•*  The  greater  cantle. 

A  cantle,  says  Pope,  is  a  piece  or  lump ;  on  which 
Dr.  Johnson  exclaims,  "  Cantle  is  rather  a  corner. 
Cffisar,  in  this  play,  mentions  the  '  three-nook'd  world.' 
Of  this  triangular  world,  every  triumvir  had  a  corner." 

*'  The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June. 
The  brize,  is  the  gad-fly ;  the  fly  that  stings  /!attle. 

'" —  He  alone 

Dealt  on  lieutenantry. 

On  is  probaljly  used  in  the  sense  of  in.  Cffisar  fought 
chiefly  by  proxy,  in  the  persons  of  his  lieutenants.  Thus 
in  a  former  scene,  Ventidius  says  : — 

Csesar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person. 

*  Tell  him  from  his  all-obeying  breath. 
This   is   an   infelicitous   expression ;    all-commanding 
breath,  is  what  Cleopatra  meant:  but  all-obeing  breath 
is,   in    Shakspere's   language,    breath   which  all   obey 
Obeying,  for  obeyed. 

•^  Ijike  boys  unto  a  muss. 
A  muss,  is  a  scramble.     This  word  is  used  by  Dryden 
in  his  prologue  to  The  Widow  Ranter,  by  Mrs.  Belin. 
Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down 
But  there 's  a  muss  of  more  than  half  the  town. 

*'  The  next  Casarion  smite. 
Casarion  was  Cleopatra's  son  by  Julius  Ca;sar. 

"  R  signs  icell. 
It  is  a  good  sign,  a  favourable  omen. 

»  'Tis  strange. 
This   curious   phenomenon,   which   was    received   as 
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ominous  of  the  defeat  of  Antony,  \»  thus  related  by 
Plutarch:  —  "At  the  dead  of  night,  when  universal 
silence  reigned  through  the  city,  a  silence  that  was 
deepened  by  the  awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day, 
on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  a  noise  which  resembled  the  exclamations 
of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous  procession  seemed  to 
pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  to  go  out  at  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Those  who  reflected 
on  this  i)ro(ligy,  concluded  that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom 
Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  forsaken  him." 

"  And  our  ojypression. 

That  is,  our  opposition ;  the  force  by  which  wo  are 
oppressed  or  overpowered. 

"   Our  rntilintj  tahourincs. 

A  tahmrln  was  a  small  drum.     It  is  often  mentioned 
in  our  ancient  romances. 

•*  Tliis  grave  chnrm. 

That  is,  destructive   beauty,   deadly  piece  of   witch- 
craft. 

"  Most  mnnsier-lihc.  he  shown 


For  poor' st  diminutives  to  dolts. 

Bo  exhibited  to  the  most  stupid  and  vulgar  of  spec- 
tators for  very  small  pieces  of  money. 

*>  Pleach'd  arms,  i.e.  folded  arms. 

<" O  thou  sun, 


sphere  in  which  it  wm  fixed.  If  the  sun,  thanCtn, 
was  to  set  fire  to  the  sphere,  so  m  to  consume  it,  tlie 
consequence  must  be,  that  itself,  for  want  of  support, 
must  drop  through,  and  wander  in  endlew  spM*  i  aad 
in  this  case,  the  earth  would  be  invoWed  in 
night." 

"  Dear  imj  lord  pardon,  I  dart  not, 
Lett  I  be  taken. 

Both  metre  and  sense  are  here  defective  i  A» 
not  fear  to  kiss  Antony,  as  he  requests,  but  she  ia  tp- 
prehensive  that  if  she  descends  from  her  monument  she 
may  be  made  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  the 
poet  wrote — I  dare  not  descend.  Mr.  Theobald  amends 
the  passage  differently,  and  read*— dare  not  < 


"  Th«  soldiers' pcU  it  fallen. 

That  is,  their  standard,  the  oliject  of  their  love  and 
admiration. 

"  My  country't  high  pyramidtt  my  gibbH. 

The  poet  intended  we  should  read  pyramidei,  Latin, 
instead  of  pyramids;  the  verse  will  otlierwise  be  de- 
fective. There  are  several  examples  of  the  use  of  thii 
word.    Thus,  in  Dr.  Fauslut,  1604 : — 


Besides  the  gates  and  high ; 

That  Julius  Coaar  brooght  from  Africa. 

"  Realms  and  islands  tctrt 


Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in .' — darkling  stand 

TIte  varying  shore  o'  the  world. 

"  According  to  the  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Heath, 
"  whicli  prevailed  from  the  age  of  Aristotle  to  that  of 
Shaks])ere,  and  long  since,  the  sun  was  a  planet,  and 
was  whirled  round  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  a  solid 


jis  plates  dropp'dfrom  hit  pmittl. 

Plates,  mean  some  kind  of  silver  money.    In   W# 
liich  Jew  of  Malta  : — 

lUt'st  tbou  this  Moor  bnt  at  two  Inrndred  plalea. 

"  To  out  so  meek,  i.e.  lowly,  subdued  by  adversity. 

H.T. 
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WHILE  engaged  in  reading  Plutarch,  to  obtain  the  facta  on  which  he  founded  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Shakspere  met  with  a  passage  which  furnished  him  with  a  subject  for  a  separate  and  very  dissimilar 
tragedy.  In  Antony's  reverse  of  fortune,  after  one  of  his  defeats  by  Octaviua  Csesar,  he  retired  to  a 
small  house  which  he  had  built  near  Pharos,  on  a  mound  he  had  cast  up  in  the  sea,  where  he  affected  to 
live  like  Timon.  "  Tliis  Tiraon,"  says  the  chatty  Greek  biographer,  "  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  appears  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  in 
which  he  is  exposed  as  the  hater  of  mankind.  Yet  though  he  hated  mankind  in  general,  he  caressed  the 
bold  and  impudent  boy  Alcibiades,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  by  Apeiaantus,  who  expressed 
some  surprise  at  it,  he  answered.  It  was  because  he  foresaw  that  he  would  plague  the  people  of  Athens. 
Apemantus  was  the  only  one  he  admitted  to  his  society,  and  he  was  his  friend  in  point  of  principle.  At 
the  feast  of  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  these  two  dined  by  themselves,  and  when  Apemantus  observed  that 
the  feast  was  excellent,  Timon  answered,  '  It  would  be  so  if  you  were  not  here.'  Once  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  he  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  occasioned  an  universal  silence  and 
expectation ;  at  length  he  said,  '  People  of  Athens,  there  is  a  fig-tree  in  my  yard,  on  which  many  worthy 
citizens  have  hanged  themselves;  and  as  I  have  determined  to  build  upon  the  spot,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  this  public  notice,  that  such  as  choose  to  have  recourse  to  this  tree  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  may 
repair  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down.'  " 

From  this  passage  Shakspere  derived  that  portion  of  his  tragedy  which  relates  to  Timon,  though, 
perhaps,  he  was  also  indebted  to  a  manuscript  play  upon  the  same  subject  which  "  appears  to  have  been 
written,  or  transcribed,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "about  the  year  1600.  There  is  a  scene  in  it  resembling 
Shakspere' 8  banquet  given  by  Timon  to  his  flatterers.  Instead  of  warm  water  he  sets  before  them 
stones  painted  like  artichokes,  and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  He  then  retires  to  the 
Avoods,  attended  by  his  faithful  steward,  who  (like  Kent  in  King  Lear)  has  disguised  himself  to  continue 
his  services  to  his  master ;  Timon  in  the  last  act  is  followed  by  his  fickle  mistress,  &c.,  after  he  was 
reported  to  have  discovered  a  hidden  treasure  by  digging.  The  piece  itself  (though  it  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  an  academic)  is  a  very  wretched  one." 

The  plot  of  Shakspere's  tragedy  is  very  simple:  the  principal  event  is  Timon's  loss  of  faith  in 
humanity,  and  the  consequent  change  of  the  generous  and  unsuspecting  noble,  who  regrets  that  he  has 
not  kingdoms  to  bestow  upon  his  friends,  into  the  bitter  and  malignant  misanthrope  whose  fearful 
denunciations  of  mankind  strike  his  listeners  into  "  strong  shudders."  The  play  is  fuU  of  violent 
contrasts ;  luxury  and  abstemiousness,  pomp  and  poverty,  prodigality  and  avarice,  love  and  hate,  succeed 
each  other  rapidly.  It  is  like  a  dissolving  view  which  melts  from  bright  day,  made  lovely  with  natural 
beauties,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  rich  and  varied  foliage,  and  the  spray  of  the 
waterfall,  gilded  by  the  cheering  sunshine ;  to  black  midnight  in  which  even  the  stars  are  hid.  The 
change  is  abrupt,  startling,  and  complete,  and  the  gay  generous  Timon  disappears  in  the  bitter  savage, 
who  repudiates  civilization,  and  spends  the  residue  of  his  life  in  breathing  eloquent  curses  upon  his 
ungrateful  countrymen. 

Timon's  is  a  wordy  sorrow ;  he  does  not  shut  himself  up  in  sullen  impenetrability,  but  enters  into 
converse  with  all  who  seek  him,  and  relieves  his  feelings  by  bitter  invectives.  Like  Coriolanus  he 
abandons  his  native  city,  but  he  cannot,  like  the  stern  Eoman,  enfold  himself  in  his  own  pride  and 
estimation,  and  despise  his  countrymen.  Coriolanus  addressed  himself  to  revenge  his  supposed  wrongs : 
Timon  contents  himself  with  cursing  the  authors  of  his  real  ones.  There  is,  besides,  a  quaintness  and 
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pithiaess  about  the  speeches  of  Tiraon  that  scoina  liardly  consisteat  with  a  heart-broken  sod  dying  man. 
Like  a  splenetic  vvrauglor  he  is  auxious  to  get  tlio  beat  of  the  argument;  ho  endeavour*  to  rifal 
Apemantus  in  abuse,  invents  an  apology  for  the  thieves,  and  is  bitterly  pleasant  with  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  He  is  full  of  life  and  energy  all  the  time  ho  is  before  us ;  he  disappears  suddenly  from  tba 
scene,  ajid  his  death  is  a  mystery.  He  calculates  upon  it,  knows  its  precise  period,  and  even  builds  his 
own  tomb;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  it  is  unknown.  Perhaps  the  poet  intends  to  imply  tliat  Timoa 
lays  violent  hands  upon  himself,  for  his  death  seems  to  follow  too  rapidly  upon  his  misfortunes  to  be  the 
mere  effect  of  grief  and  passion. 

Apemantus  is  another  Diogenes,  bitter  and  cynical  by  nature,  naturally  perverse,  and  loving 
singularity,  but  possessed  of  a  keen  caustic  wit,  and  uttering  many  moral  and  wise  aphorisms.  He  also 
has  been  called  a  misanthrope,  though  from  difforcnt  motives  than  Timon,  but  ho  rather  dislikes  am' 
despises  men  than  hates  them.  He  dwells  perpetually  on  what  is  gross  and  evil  in  the  world,  and  hi.i 
ideas  become  oblique  and  one-sided.  He  is  keen  in  the  detection  of  vice  or  folly,  and  on  his  first 
entrance  wo  see  that  ho  knows  the  weakness  of  Timon's  character,  when  he  tells  him,  that  "  ho  who 
loves  to  bo  flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer."  But  Apemantus  is  dull  and  obtuse  in  the  appreciation 
of  virtue  or  loftiness  of  character ;  not  understanding  them  he  disbelieves  their  existence.  His  gace  U 
fixed  for  ever  upon  the  eartli ;  he  cannot  look  up  and  see  the  heavens.  He  wouid  sooner  meet  with 
deformity  than  beauty,  and  with  vice  than  virtue,  because  he  can  more  readily  pour  out  his  rancour  upon 
it.  Even  in  his  religious  moments  he  can  scarcely  be  civil  to  the  gods,  and  his  prayer  resembles  » 
malediction. 

Quiet  virtue  sometimes  runs  a  risk  of  falling  into  insipidity  and  apathy  or  inaction :  thus  we  find 
Flavins,  the  faithful  steward,  the  single  truly  honest  heart  in  the  drama,  a  rather  feeble  character ;  he 
reserves  his  expostulations  until  his  master's  ruin,  and  then  utters  that  which,  if  strongly  urged  before, 
might  have  checked  Timon's  wild  course  of  reckless  extravagance.  The  honesty  of  the  weak  is  too  often 
eclipsed  by  the  worldliuess  of  tho  strong,  and  energy  of  character  is  so  admirable  that  it  excuses  many 
minor  vices. 

Even  to  the  least  important  characters  Shakspero  has  extended  his  fullest  consideration.     The  poet 

and  the  paiuter  each  speaks  his  own  peculiar  language ;  the  artist  idolises  his  own  work,  and  the  poet 

describes  it  in  elevated  diction.     The  first  speaks  the  language  of  every  day  life,  and  the  latter  that  ot 

tho  study  ;  his  words  remind  us  of  the  chamber  and  tho  lamp,  and  like  tho  speeches  of  the  Boman  orator 

Cicero,  seemed  studied  for  the  occasion.     Again  the  servants  of  Timou  describe  their  master's  ruin  with 

great  feeling ;  one  says : — 

And  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggur  to  the  air. 
With  lii^  disease  of  all-^hunn'd  poverty, 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. 

This  is  the  language  of  a  nameless  character,  a  second  servant ;  some  authors  would  have  given  it  to  the 

hero  of  their  play,  but  Shakspcre  was  a  very  Timon  in  respect  of  his  lavisbness  of  poetical  beautj ; 

exquisite  thoughts  appear  iu  his  pages  like  tho  smaller  stars,  in  radiant  clusters.     Still  this  liberality 

seema  to  have  been  involuntary,  for  words  of  streugtli  and  beauty  fall  from  his  pen  with  the  same  profti- 

sion  as  diamonds  and  roses  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  little  girl  in  the  fairy  tale;  which  we  hbve  all  read 

and  woudored  at  when  children.     But  the  language  of  tho  poet  ia  not  a  cloying  collection  of  sweets  ;  his 

power  is  greater  than  his  beauty.     The  words  of  Timon  in  his  adversity  are  like  poisoned  arrows,  bitter, 

rancorous,  and  deadly.     His  curses  are  a  collection  of  horrors,  aimed  without  reservation  upon  all 

mankind,  upon  tho  young  and  Laughing  girl  just  bursting  from  childhood,  and  on  the  "old  limping  tire," 

tottering  to  the  grave.    He  supplicates  tho  demons  of  lust  and  murder  to  confound  his  native  city,  and  to 

desolate  the  world,  and  implores  the  earth  itself  no  longer  to  bring  forth  ungrateful  man,  but  to  "  teeo 

with  new  monsters,"  and  "  go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears,"  as  being  leai  corrupt  and 

mischievous. 
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lb  ia  to  be  regretted,  liowovor,  that  Shakspero  should  so  often  have  recurrence  to  offensive  and 
loathsome  ideas ;  Timou's  language  is  not  only  bitter  and  malignant,  but  frequently  reTolting ; 
all  that  is  disgusting  in  the  annals  of  disease  is  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  misanthrope,  and 
pictures   are  presented  which  make  the  vicious  shudder  and  the  pure  recoil  in  amazement. 

The  tragedy  includes  two  incidents,  each  arising  from  a  similar  cause, — the  flight  of  Timon  and  the 
banishment  of  Alcibiades  ;  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  latter.  Shakspore  also  found  his  life  in 
Plutarch,  but  the  poet  has  not  very  fully  elaborated  the  character  of  the  Athenian  general.  Alcibiades 
was  famous  for  his  great  personal  beauty,  his  stubborn  and  ambitious  temper,  his  eloquence,  craftiness, 
and  dissipation.  His  resolution  was  strongly  shown  even  in  his  boyhood ;  for  it  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  playing  at  dice  with  some  other  boys  in  the  street,  when  a  loaded  waggon  coming  up 
interrupted  the  game;  Alcibiades  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  as  it  was  his  turn  to  throw,  but  the  man 
disregarded  him  and  drove  on  ;  while  the  other  boys  got  out  of  the  way,  Alcibiades  however  was  not  to 
be  so  readily  overcome,  for  throwing  himself  flat  upon  his  face  directly  before  the  waggon,  he  told  the 
rustic  to  drive  on  if  he  pleased.  Upon  this  the  man  was  so  startled  that  he  instantly  stopped  his  horses, 
and  the  resolute  boy  got  up  and  had  his  throw  with  the  dice.  Brought  up  in  luxury,  and  universally 
courted,  he  gave  way  to  every  dissipation,  but  was  still  exceedingly  attached  to  the  philosopher 
Socrates. 

When  still  a  young  man,  Alcibiades  happened  to  enter  a  grammar  school,  and  asked  the  master 
for  a  copy  of  Homer.  The  pedagogue  replied  that  he  had  nothing  of  Homer's,  and  immediately- 
received  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  indignant  young  soldier,  for  his  neglect  of  the  works  of  the  great 
father  of  ancient  poetry.  Another  story  is  told  of  him  which  shows  an  unhealthy  love  of  distinction 
of  any  kind.  Ho  purchased  a  dog  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  for  the  extravagant  sum  of  seventy 
miniB.*  The  chief  beauty  of  this  dog  was  his  tail,  which  Alcibiades  immediately  caused  to  be  cut  off. 
This  singular  act  furnished  conversation  for  the  whole  city,  and  he  was  much  censured  for  his  folly  and 
extravagance.  He  then  laughed  and  said,  "  this  is  the  very  thing  T  wanted,  for  I  would  have  the 
Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  they  should  find  something  worse  to  say  of  me."  Shakspere  might  have 
drawn  a  striking  contrast  between  the  characters  of  Alcibiades  and  Timon,  but  he  has  neglected  the 
former  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  latter.  Both  leave  their  native  city  through  the  ingratitude 
of  their  countrymen,  but  the  resolute  and  worldly  man  returns  in  conquest  and  in  honour,  whOe  the 
effeminate  and  feeble  one  perishes  in  solitude  and  despair.  Plutarch  compares  Alcibiades  with 
Coriolanus,  but  their  circumstances  only  were  alike,  the  men  were  widely  different ;  both  returned  from 
banishment  with  an  army  at  their  heels,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  their  native  cities  ;  but  the 
haughty  and  self-denying  Roman  is  in  most  other  matters  the  reverse  of  the  subtle  and  luxurious 
Greek,  of  whom  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  "his  great  abilities  in  politics,  his  eloquence,  his  reach  of  genius, 
and  keenness  of  apprehension,  were  tarnished  by  his  luxurious  living,  his  drinking  and  debauches,  his 
effeminacy  of  dress,  and  his  insolent  profusion." 

Shakspere  does  not  adhere  to  history  respecting  the  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades.  He 
was  accused  of  sacrilege  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  he 
saved  himself  by  taking  refuge  among  the  Spartans ;  to  whose  hospitality  he  made  a  vilo  return  by 
seducing  the  vvife  of  their  king  Agis.  After  a  life  spent  in  dissipation,  war,  and  political  intrigue,  he 
was  at  length  assassinated  by  a  secret  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Sparta.  He  was  at  that  time  living  in 
a  small  village  in  Phrygia  with  his  mistress  Timandra.  His  murderers  surrounded  the  house  at  night 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  on  his  issuing  out  sword  in  hand  they  fled  to  a  distance  and  slew  him  with  their 
darts  and  arrows.     He  was  biu-ied  by  Timandra  as  honourably  as  her  circumstances  would  permit. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspere  in  the  year  1609,  and  to  have 
immediately  followed  the  composition  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  H.  T. 

*  The  mina  was  equivalent  to  £Z  is.  Id.  of  our  money.     Alcibiades'  dog  therefore  cost  him  £226  0«.  lOd.     A  talent  wu 
sixty  minm  or  ^193  15s. 
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PEESONS    KKPKESENTKD. 


TiMON,  an  Athenian  Noble. 

A/ij)ears,  Act  I.  >c.  1  ;  sc,  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  cc.  4  ; 
8c.  6.     Act  IV.  sc.  I  i  sc.  3.     Act  V.  »c.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Lucius,  a  Noble,  and  a  Flatterer  of  T'lmon. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  ac.  6. 

LucuLLUS,  a  Noble,  and  a  Flatterer  of  T'lmoa. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  so.  6. 

Sempeonius,  a  Noble,  and  a  Flatterer  ofTumm. 

Appears,  Act  I,  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  C. 

Testidius,  one  of  Timon' a  false  Friends. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  6. 

Apemantus,  a  churlish  Philosopher. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  I ;  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  IV,  sc.  3. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  5. 
Act.  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Fi-AVtus,  Steward  to  Timon. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  4.     Act 
IV.  sc.  2  J  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Plaminius,  Servant  to  Tiinon. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  XII.  sc.  I ;   «c.   1. 

LuciLlus,  Servant  to  Tiinou. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  I. 

Sertilius,  Servant  to  Timoii. 

Appears,  Act.  II.  sc.  2.     Act.  III.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  5. 

Caputs,  a  Servant  to  one  q/'Tiinoii's  Creditors. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 

PniLOTUS,  )     .,      c  ,     ^      .• 

„  f  Also  Servants  to  the  Creditors 

Titus,  > 

hoetensius,      j 

Appear  Act  III.  sc.  1. 


Skuvahts  to  Varro  and  iHidoro,  Crediting  of  Tiiuun. 

Appear,  Act  11.  sc.  2.     Act  111.  sc  4. 

Cupid  and  Mabkebs. 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc  2. 

TiiBEX  Stuanoebs. 
Appear,  Act  III.  lo.  2. 


Faratitet  to  Tiuioii. 


A  Poet, 
A  Painteu, 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  jc.  1. 


SXNATOBS. 
Appear,  Act  III.  sc.  5.    Act  V.  tc  2 ;  ic.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

A  Jewelleb  and  A  Mkbcoahi. 

Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

An  Old  Atueitiah. 

Appears,  Act  I.  ac.  I. 

A  Fooi.  and  A  Page. 
Appear,  Act  II.  «c  2. 

Thieves. 

Appear.  Act  IV.  sc  3. 


PlIBYNlA, 
TlMAMUBA, 


I  Miiireue*  to  AlcibiaiJo;!. 
Appear,  Act  IV.  ac  3. 


Other  Lordt,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 

SCENE.— ATnurs ;  and  Ike  Woods  adjointng 


€mm  of  %\\)tm. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— Athens.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  Iloiise. 

Unter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and 
Others,  at  several  Doors. 

Poet.  Good  day,  sir. 

Pain.  I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long ;  How  goes  the 

world  ? 
Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 
Poet.  Ay,  that 's  well  known  : 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?  See, 
Magic  of  bounty  !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  coujur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 
Pain.  I  know  them  both  ;  t'  other's  a  jeweller. 
Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord ! 
Jrw.  Nay,  that 's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man ;  breath'd,  as  it 
were, 
To  an  untirable  and  contiuuate  goodness  : 
He  passes.^ 

Jetv.         I  have  a  jewel  here. 

Mer.  O,  pray,  let 's  see  't :  Por  the  lord  Timon, 

sir? 
Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate  :*   But,  for 

that 

Poet.   "  When  we  for  recompense  have  prais'd 
the  vile. 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good."* 

Mer.  'Tis  a  good  fonn. 

l^Loohing  at  the  Jewel. 
Jew.  And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 
Pain.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  de- 
dication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
Prom  whence  'tis  nourished  :  The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck  ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chases.     What  have  you  tliere  ? 
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Pain.  A  picture,  sir. — And   when  comes  youi 
book  forth  ? 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let 's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet.  So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 

Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable  :  How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing  !  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip !  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  Is  't  good  ? 

Poet.  I  '11  say  of  it, 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Unter  certain  Senators,  and  pass  over. 

Pain.  How  this  lord  's  follow'd  1 

Poet.  The  senators  of  Athens  : — Happy  men  ! 

Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
visitors. 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man. 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment :  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  :*  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 

Poet.  I  '11  unbolt  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon :  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd  flat- 
terer 


ACT  T. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


•oinrB  I. 


To  Apeinaiilus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  liill, 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  tliron'd :    The  base  o'  the 

mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd, 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her ; 
Whoso  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope.' 

This  throne,  this  fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckon' d  from  the  rest  below. 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  bo  well  express'd 
In  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  mo  on : 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  v.alue,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
liain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
!Mako  sacred  even  his  stirrop,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change 
of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  lato  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  labour'd  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  'Tis  common : 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  for- 
tune 
More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well, 
To  show  lord  Timou,  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.      Enter   Timon,    attended;    the 
Servant  o/'Ventidius  talking  with  him. 

Tim.  Imprison'd  is  he,  say  you  ? 

Ven.  Serv.  Ay  my  good  lord :  five  talents  is  his 
debt; 
Ilis  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desu-cs 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing  to  him, 
Periods  his  comfort. 


2Vot.  Noble  Ventidiu»!  Well; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.    I  do  know  bin 
A  gentleman,  that  woll  deserves  a  help, 
Which  he  shall  have :  I  Ml  pay  the  d<lit,  and  (no 
him. 

Ven.  Serv.  Your  lonhthip  ever  binds  liini. 

Tim.  Commend  mo  to  him :  I  will  scud  his  ran- 
soine  ; 
And,  being  cnfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me : — 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. — Faro  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.  All  happiness  to  your  honour !   [Exit. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 
Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 
^"f-  Freely,  good  fiithor. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  scr\'ant  nam'd  Luciliua. 
Tim.  I  have  so  :  AVhat  of  him  ? 
Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  bo 

fore  thee. 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Ludlius ! 

Enter  LuciLiirs. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature, 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd, 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  WeU;  what  further? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  else, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngest  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost, 
In  qualities  of  the  best.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pr'ytheo,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ! 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  ia  houMt. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  ho  will  be,  Timon  :• 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Doe*  sbe  love  him  t 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  ua 
What  levity  's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [ro  Luciucs.]  Love  you  the  maid  P 

Luc.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  she  acoepta  of  it. 

Old  Ath.    If  in  her  marriage  mjr  oonaent  be 
mis.iiiig, 
I  call  tho  goda  to  witness,  I  will  chooae 


ACT  I. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


SCENE  I. 


Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow' d, 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  AtTi.  Three  talents,  on  the  preseut ;  iu  fu- 
ture, aU. 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me 
long  ; 
To  buUd  his  fortune,  T  will  stram  a  little, 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter: 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  I  '11  counterpoise. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Aih.  Most  noble  lord, 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee;   mine  honour  on   my 
promise. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship :  Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you ! 

[Exeunt  Luc.  and  old  Ath. 

Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 
lordship ! 

Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon  : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Tour  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man : 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside :  These  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work ; 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen :  Give  me  your 
hand; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffer'd  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord  ?  dispraise  ? 

Tim.  A  meer  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  as  'tis  extoU'd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite.'' 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those,  which  sell,  would  give:  But  you  well 

know. 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters :  believe  't,  dear  lord. 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  speaks  the  common 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.  Will  you  be  chid  ? 
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JSnter  Apemantus. 

Jew.  We  wUl  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  He  'U  spare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apeiiiantiis  ! 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good  mor- 
row ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,    and  these   knaves 
honest.* 

Tim.    AVhy  dost  thou  call  them  knaves  ?   thou 
know'st  them  not. 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tii/t.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  knowest,  I  do  :  I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.   Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not 
like  Tim  on. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.    To    knock    out  an    honest  Athenian's 
brains. 

Tim.  That  's  a  deed  thou  'It  die  for. 

Apem.   Eight,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the 
law. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it  ? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better,  that  made  the  painter ; 
and  yet  he  's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother 's  of  my  generation ;  What's 
she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  vrith  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  No  :  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  should'st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords  ;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That 's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem.   So  thou  apprehend' st  it :   Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain  dealing,  which  will 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem.    Not  worth   my   thinking. — How  now, 
poet? 

Poet.  How  now,  philosopher  ? 

Apem.  Thou  liest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 
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Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Foet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  Host :  look  in  tliy  last  work, 
where  thoti  hast  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That 's  not  feigii'd,  ho  is  ho. 

Apem.  Yes,  ho  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  labour ;  He,  that  lores  to  be  flattered, 
is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were  a 
lord ! 

Tim.  What  woukl'st  do  tlien,  Apemantiis  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore  ? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord.' — 
Ajt  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will 
not! 

Mer.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traflic  's  tliy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee ! 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet 's  that  ? 

Serv.  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship. 

Tim.    Pray,  entertain  them  :    give  them  guide  to 

us. —  \_Exeunt  some  Attend. 

You  must  needs  dino  with  me; — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  I  have  thauk'd  you  ;  and,  when  dinner  's  done. 

Show  mo  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibiades,  mth  his  Company. 

Most  welcome,  sir !  [.They  salute. 

Apem.  So,  so  ;  there ! — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  ! — 
That   there   should   bo   small  love  'mongst   those 

sweet  knaves. 
And  all  this  court'sy !  The  strain  of  man 's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcib.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungrily  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  sir  : 

Ere  wo  depart,  we  '11  sliare  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you,  lot  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Apem. 

Enter  Two  Lords. 

1st  Lord.  What  time  a  day  is 't,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Time  to  bo  honest. 

1st  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 


Apem.     The    most    accumed    thou,    tluit    ftill 
omitt'st  it. 

2nd  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon'*  but. 

Apem.  Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knavM,  and  vino 
heat  foola. 

2nd  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  faro  thee  well. 

Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  mo  farewell  twioeu 

2nd  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.   Siiould'st  have  kept  one  to  thyaelf,  for  1 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1st  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding; 
make  thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2nd  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceablo  dog,  or  I  '11  spurn 
thee  hence. 

Apem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  th«  um. 

[ExU. 

1st  Lord.  Ho  's  opposite  to  humanity.     Come^ 
shall  we  in, 
And  taste  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 
Tiio  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2nd  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutua,  the  god  of 
gold, 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him, 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  eicccding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1st  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries. 

That  ever  govem'd  man. 

2nd  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall 
we  in  ? 

1st  Lord.  I  '11  keep  you  company.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in 
Timon's  House. 

Hautboys  playing  hud  Music.     A  great  Banquet 
served  in;  FhKTiV a  and  others  attending;   then 
enter  Timon,  Alcibiadks,  Lrcics,  LucuLn;^ 
SBMPROinvs,  and  other  Athenian  Sen»to^^  teilk 
Ventiuius,  and  Attendants.     Then  eomet,  drop- 
ping after  all,  Apkmantus,  dUeontentedly. 
Ten.  Most  honour'd  Timon,  't  hath  pleaa'd  the 
gods  remember 
TNfy  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
Ho  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  n-tum  those  talents, 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  scrrice,  from  whose  bsip 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  O,  by  no  mcan^ 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  mistake  my  loi»; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever  j  and  there  "s  non« 
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Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them  ;  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair. 
Ven.  A  noble  spirit. 

[They  all  stand  ceremoniously  loolcing  on  Tim. 
Tim.  Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony 

Was  but  devis'd  at  first,  to  set  a  gloss 
Ou  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Eecanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown  ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes. 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [  They  sit. 

\st  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confess'd  it. 
Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it  ?  haug'd  it,  have  you 

not  I'M 
Tim.  0,  Apemantus ! — you  are  welcome. 
Apem.  No, 

You  shall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fye,  thou  art  a  churl:    you  have  got  a 
humour  there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame : — 
They  say,  my  lords,  that  ira  furor  hrevis  est, 
But  yond'  man  's  ever  angry. 
Go,  let  him  liave  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  afi'ect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  own  peril,  Timon ; 
I  come  to  observe  ;  I  give  thee  warning  on  't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee  ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian ;  therefore  welcome  :  I  myself  would  have  no 
power  :  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 
Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for 
I  should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. — O  you  gods  !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
Tt  grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood ;  and  all  the  madness  is. 
He  cheers  them  up  too. 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks,  they  shoi'ld  invite  them  without  knives  ;11 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There  's  much  example  for  't ;  the  fellow,  that 
Sits  next  him   now,   parts   bread  with   him,  and 

pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
I.S  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him  :  it  has  been  prov'd. 
If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals  ; 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's   dangerous 

notes : 
Great   men   should  di-iuk   with  harness  on  their 
throats. 
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Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart  ;i-  and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

2nd  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Apem.  Flow  this  way ! 

A  brave  fellow  ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.     Timon, 
Those  healths  will  make  thee,  and  thy  state,  look  ill. 
Here 's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals  ;  there  'a  no  odds, 
Feasts  are  to  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

APEMANTUS'S  GR.VCE. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf ; 

I  pray  for  no  man,  but  myself: 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond, 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond ; 

Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 

Or  a  dog,  that  seems  a  sleeping  ; 

Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom  ; 

Or  my  friends,  if  1  should  need  'em. 

Amen.     So  fall  to  't : 

Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinks. 
Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart  's  in  the 
field  now. 

Alcib.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Tou  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  ene- 
mies, than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord, 
there  's  no  meat  like  them ;  I  could  wish,  my  best 
friend  at  such  a  feast. 

Apem.  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine 
enemies,  then ;  that  then  thou  might'st  kill  'em^ 
and  bid  me  to  'em. 

1st  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my 
lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  express  some  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should 
think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much 
help  from  you:  How  had  you  been  my  friends 
else  ?  why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from 
thousands,  did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart  ? 
I  have  told  more  of  you  to  myself,  than  you  can 
with  modesty  speak  in  your  own  behalf;  aud  thus 
far  I  confirm  you.  O,  you  gods,  think  I,  what 
need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we  should  never  have 
need  of  them  ?  they  were  the  most  needless  crea- 
tures living,  should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  them  : 
and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung 
up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves. 
Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I 
might  come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  born  to  do 
benefits  :  and  what  better  or  properer  can  we  call 
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our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?  O,  what  a 
precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  ho  many,  like  bro- 
thers, commanding  one  anotlier'g  fortunes  !  0  joy, 
e'en  made  away  ere  it  can  be  bom !  Mine  eyes 
cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks :  to  forget  their 
faults,  I  drink  to  you. 
Jpem.  Thou  weepcst  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2nd  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes. 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

jipcm.    Ho,  ho  !   I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a 
bastard. 

8rd  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me 
much. 

Apem.  Much  !  [Tueket  sounded. 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain 
ladies  most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies  ?     What  are  their  wills  P 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office,  to  signify  their  plea- 
sures. 

Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste  ! — The  five  beat  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  :  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom  :  The  enr, 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise  ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.   They  are  welcome  all ;   let  them  have  kind 
admittance : 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  \_E»it  Cup. 

\st  Lord.   Tou  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you  are 
bclov'd. 

Music.  He-enter  Cupid,  with  a  masque  of  Ladies 
as  Amazons,  with  Lutes  in  their  Hands,  dancing, 
and  playing. 

Apem.   Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes 


this 


way ! 


They  dance  !  they  are  mad  women. 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life. 

As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root. 

We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 

Upon  whoso  ago  wo  void  it  up  again. 

With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy.    Who  lives,  that's 

not 
Depraved,  or  depraves  ?  wlio  dies,  that  bears 
Not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friend's  gift? 
T.  8 1 


I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now, 
Would  one  day  Btamp  upon  me;  It  has  been  done; 
Men  shut  their  doors  agauwt  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  Table,  with  much  adoring  of 
Timon  ;  and,  to  show  their  hives,  each  singlet  out 
an  Amazon,  and  all  dance.  Men  with  Women,  a 
lofty  Strain  or  two  to  the  Hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tim.  Tou  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies. 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment, 
Which  "was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind; 
You  have  added  wortii  unto  't,  and  lively  lustre, 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device ; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1st  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  ua  even  at  the  best 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy  ;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,  1  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  Please  you  to  diap<isc  yoursclvet. 

All  Lad.  Moat  thankfully,  my  lord. 

\_Exeunl  Cur.  and  Lad. 

Tim.  Flavins, 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord.  —More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour;       [Aside. 
Else  I  should  tell  him,— Well,— i'  faith,  I  should. 
When  all  'a  spent,  be  'd  be  cross'd  then,  an  he 

could. 
'Tis  pity,  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind ; 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[Exit,  and  returns  with  the  Casket. 

1st  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 

Serv.  Her.-   >"v  l.ir.l   .'n  rcadinOM. 

2nd  Lord.  Our  horses. 

Tim.  0  my  i'ncud.s,  1  luvo  one  word 

To  say  to  you : — Look  you,  my  good  lord,  I  must 
Entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much,  as  to 
Advance  this  jewel ; 
Accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my  lord. 

1st  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  iu  your  gifts, — 

All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Sen-ant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  arc  certain  nobles  of  the 
senat  i 
Newly  alighted,  ^um  nun   io  .■:...  ;v.u. 
Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 
Elav.  I  beseech  your  honour. 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word ;  it  doca  concern  you  near. 
Tim.    Near?    why  then  another  time  I'll  hear 
thee: 

l-'. 
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I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided 
To  show  them  entertainmeut. 
Mav.  . 


I  scarce  know  how. 
[Aside. 


Enter  another  Servant. 

2nd  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  the  lord 
Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

IXm.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  presents 

Unter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain' d. — How  now,  what  news? 

3rd  Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman,  lord  LucuUus,  entreats  your  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him  ;  and  has  sent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  I  '11  hunt  with  him ;  and  let  them  be  re- 
ceiv'd. 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [Aside.]  What  will  this  come  to  ? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse  ;  or  yield  me  this, 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good : 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  aU  in  debt,  he  owes 
For  every  word ;  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for 't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  oifice, 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed. 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed.  • 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Tim.  Tou  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong,  you  bate  too   much   of  your   own 

merits : — 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2nd  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I 
will  receive  it. 

Srd  Lord.  O,  he  ia  the  very  soul  of  bounty  ! 

Tim.  And  now  I  remember  me,  my  lord,  you 
gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on :  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it. 

2nd  Lord.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
in  that. 


Tim.  Tou  may  take  my  word,  my  lord ;  I  know 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  aflfection  with  mine  own ; 
I  '11  tell  you  true.     I'll  call  on  you. 

All  Lords.  None  so  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give ; 
Methiiiks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiadcs, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich, 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch' d  iield. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

\st  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, 

Tim.  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2nd  Lord.         So  infinitely  endear' d, ■ 

Tim.  AU  to  you. — Lights,  more  lights. 

\st  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness. 

Honour  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timou  l^' 

Tim.  Eeady  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Alo.,  Lords,  &c. 

Apem.  What  a  coil's  here ! 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.    Friendship's  fuU  of  dregs : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court' sies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantiis,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I  'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I  'U  nothing :  for 

If  I  should  be  brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none  left 
To  rail  upon  thee  ;  and  then  thou  would' st  sin  the 

faster. 
Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly  t^* 
What  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories  ? 


Tim. 


Nay, 


An  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
I  am  sworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell ;  and  come  ■«'ith  better  music.  [Exit. 

Apem.  So ; — 

Thou'lt  not  hear  me  now, — thou  shalt  not  then,  I  '11 

lock 
Thy  heaven  from  thee.'^    0,  that  men's  ears  should 

be 
To  counsel  deaf,,  but  not  to  flattery !  [Exit. 
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ACT 

SCENE  I. — The  same.  A  room  in  a  Senator's  House. 
Enter  a  Senator,  unth  Papers  in  his  Hand. 

Sen.  And  late,  fire  thousand  to  Varro ;  and  to 
Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand ;  besides  my  former  sum, 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  ?  It  cannot  hold  ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  straight, 
And  able  horses  :  No  porter  at  his  gate ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold  ;  no  reason 
Can  found  his  state  in  safety.     Caphis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I  say ! 

Enter  Caphis. 

C(^h.  Here,  sir ;  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sen.  Gret  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord 
Timon ; 
Impdrtune  hira  for  my  monies  ;  be  not  ceas'd" 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when — 
"  Commend  me  to  your  master" — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus  : — but  tell  him,  sirrah, 
My  uses  cry  to  mo,  I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own;  his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit :  I  love,  and  honour  him  ; 
But  must  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  linger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  bo  toss'd  and  tum'd  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  supply  immediate.     GKst  you  gone : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspt^ct, 
A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear, 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  loft  a  naked  gull. 
Which  flashes  now  a  plioenix.     Qtjt  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen.  I  go,  sir  ? — take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Caph.  I  will,  sir, 

Sen.  Gk).  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Il.—The  same.   A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  many  Bills  in  his  Hand. 
Flav.  No  care,  no  stop !  so  senseless  of  expense, 


II. 

That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  miwit^in  it, 

Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot :  Takes  no  account 

How  things  go  from  him ;  nor  reiumea  no  care 

Of  what  is  to  continue ;  Norer  mind 

Was  to  bo  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  He  will  not  hear,  till  feel : 

I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  cornea  bam 

hunting. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Enter  Caphis,  and  the  Senrants  o/'Isidoek  and 
Vabbo. 

Caph.  Good  even,  Varro  :-T  What, 

Tou  come  for  money  ? 

Var.  Serv.  Is  't  not  your  bu-HJiicsa  too  f 

Caph,  It  is  ; — And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

Isid.  Serv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  'Would  we  were  all  discharg'd ! 

Var.  Serv.  I  fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  TmoK,  Aloibiades,  and  Lords,  ^e. 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  wo  '11  forth  again. 
My  Alcibiades. — With  me  ?  What 's  your  will  P 

Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim.  Dues  ?   Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  HM 
off 
To  the  succession  of  new  uin.i  tliis  month: 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion, 
To  call  upon  his  own  ;  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you  '11  suit," 
In  gi\'ing  hira  his  right. 

Tim.  lyfine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  firiend. 

Var.  Serv.  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord, — 

Isid.  Serv.                                        From  Isidore ; 
He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, 

Caph.  If  you  ddd  know,  my  lord,  my  mBrtar** 
wants, 

Vor.  Serv.  'Twaa  due  on  forfeiture,  my  kwd,  nx 
weeks. 
And  past, 

Itid.  Serv.  Your  steward  pnta  me  off,  my  lofd 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath : 
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I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

IJSxeunf  Alcib.  and  Lords. 
I  '11  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither,  pray 
you,  [To  Flat. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  cliimorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds, 
And  the  detention  of  long-siucc-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business  : 
Your  importunacy  cease,  till  after  dinner ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
"Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends  : 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  IJSxit  Tim. 

JFlav.  I  pray,  draw  near. 

[JErt<  PiAT. 

Enter  Afematstvb  and  a  Pool.^'. 

Caph.  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with 
Apemantus  ;  let 's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 

Var.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he  '11  abuse  us. 

Isid.  Serv,  A  plague  upon  him,  dog ! 

Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 

Apem.  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Var.  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No  ;  'tis  to  thyself, — Come  away. 

[To  the  Pool. 

Isid.  Serv.  [To  Vab.  Serv.]  There  's  the  fool 
hangs  on  your  back  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand'st  single,  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet. 

Ca})h.  Where  's  the  fool  now. 

Apem.  He  last  asked  the  question. — Poor  rogues, 
and  usurers'  men!  bawds  between  gold  and  want ! 

All  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemautus  ? 

Apem.  Asses. 

All  Serv.  Why  ? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  j^ou  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  "How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  fool :  How  does 
your  mistress  ? 

Fool.  She  's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  are.  'Would,  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth. 

Apem.  &ood !  gramercy. 

Fnter  Page. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Faffe.    [To  the  Pool.]    AVhy,  how  now,  captain  ? 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? — How  dost 
thou,  Apemantus  ? 
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Apem.  'Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters  ;  I  know  not  which  la  which. 

Apem.  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  Tliis  is  to  lord  Timon ;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go  ;  thou  wast  born  a  bastard,  and 
thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog ;  and  thou  shalt 
famish,  a  dog's  death.     Answer  not,  I  am  gone. 

[Exit  Page. 

Apem.  Even  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem.  If  Timon  stay  at  home. — You  three  serve 
three  usurers  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay ;  'would  they  served  us ! 

Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
hangman  served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  hia 
servant :  My  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry;  but  they  enter 
my  mistress'  house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly : 
The  reason  of  this  ? 

Var.  Serv.  I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster,  and  a  knave  ;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var.  Serv.  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  'Tis  a  spirit :  sometime,  it  appears  like  a 
lord ;  sometime,  like  a  lawyer ;  sometime,  like  a 
philosopher,  with  two  stones  more  than  his  artifi- 
cial one  :^  He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and  gen- 
erally in  all  shapes,  that  man  goes  up  and  down 
in,  from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Var.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lackest. 

Apem.  That  answer  might  have  become  Apeman- 
tus. 

All  Serv.  Aside,  aside ;  here  comes  lord  Timon. 

He-enter  Timon  and  PLATirs. 

Apem.  Come,  with  me,  fool,  come. 
Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[Exeunt  Apem.  and  PooL 
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'Pray  you,  walk  near;  I  '11  apeak  with  you 
anon.  [Exeunt  Scrv. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel :  Wherefore,  ere  this 
time, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me  ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense. 
As  I  liad  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  Tou  would  not  hear  me. 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'il. 

Tim.  Go  to : 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
AVhen  my  indisposition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  uuaptncss  made  your  minister, 
TliuB  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  0  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  tlicm  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off. 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
AVhen,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks  ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.     My  dear-lov'd  lord. 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late  !)  yet  now's  a  time, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

I7av.  'Tis  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues  :  the  future  conies  apace  : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tim.  To  Lacedaimon  did  my  land  extend. 
Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood, 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me. 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
AVith  riotous  feeders  ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
AVith  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath   blaz'd   with   lights,  and  bray'd  with   min- 
strelsy ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock,'* 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav.  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this 
lord ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasants, 


This  night  engluttod !  Who  is  not  Tiiuon'a? 
Wliat  heart,  head,  sword,  (.-•■•-   -ifaus,  but  is  lofd 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon  ? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  prmiae, 
Tiie  breath  ia  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showma, 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

2V»».  Come,  sermon  me  no  further : 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  paaa'd  my  heart ; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?    Canst  thou  the  conaeiaiec 

lack. 
To  thbk  I  shall  lack  friends?  Secure  thy  heart; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowings 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use, 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

Tim.  And,  in  some  sort,  those  wants  of  mine  are 
crown'd. 
That  I  account  them  blessings ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends :  Tou  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there,  ho ! — Flaminius !  Serrilius ! 

Enter  Flaminics,  Sebyilius,  and  other  Serrants. 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Tim.    I  will  despatch  you  severally. — You,  to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  you ;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day  ; — You,  to  Scmprouius ; 
Commend  me  to  their  loves ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money :  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Flam.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flav.  Lord  Lucius,  and  lord  Lucullus  ?  humph ! 

Tim.    Go  you,  sir,  [To  another  Senr.]  to  the 
senators,' 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  hare 
Dcscrv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  'em  send  o'the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flap.  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way,) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  her0 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is 't  true  P  can  it  be  P 

Flav.   They  answer,   in  a  joint   and 
voice, 
;  That  now  ther  are  at  fall,  want  treasure, 
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Do  what  they  would ;  are  sorry- 
able, — 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd- 

but 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 'tis 

pity— 
And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions, 
With  certain  half-caps,^^  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  Tou  gods,  reward  them ! — 

I  pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  ;  These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows : 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind ; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 


Go   to   Ventidius,-[2b  a   Serv.]   'Pr'ythee,    [To 

Flat.]  be  not  sad, 
Thou  art  true,  and  honest ;  ingenuously  I  speak,^ 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee : — \To  Serv.]   Ventidiua 

lately 
Buried  his  father ;  by  whose  death,  he 's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate  :  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison' d,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents :  Greet  him  from  me; 
Bid  him  suppose,  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
"With  those  five  talents: — that  had, — [2b  Flat.] 

give  it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.     Ne'er  speak,  or  think, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.    I    would,  I   could   not   think   it:   That 

thought  is  bounty's  foe ; 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.     \Exeunt. 
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House. 

Flaminiits  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Serv.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming 
down  to  you. 

Mam.  I  thank  you,  air. 

Enter  LrcrLLUs. 

Serv.  Here  's  ray  lord. 

Lucid.  [Aside.']  One. of  lord  Timon's  men?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt 
of  a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.  Flaminius, 
honest  Flaminius;  you  are  very  respectively  wel- 
come, sir. — Fill  me  some  wine. — [Exit  Serv.]  And 
how  does  that  honourable  complete,  free-hearted 
gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord 
and  master  ? 

Elam.  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Ettcul.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 
sir :  And  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak, 
pretty  Flaminius  ? 

Mam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir; 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply ;  who,  having  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship to  furnish  him ;  nothing  doubting  your  pre- 
sent assistance  therein. 

Lucul.  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says  he? 
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alas,  good  lord !  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time  and 
often  I  have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him  on  't ; 
and  come  again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose  to 
have  him  spend  less :  and  yet  he  would  embrace  no 
counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every 
man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his ;  I  have  told 
him  on  't,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with,  wine. 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here 's  to  thee. 

Mam.  Tour  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

Lucul.  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  to- 
wardly  prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and 
one  that  knows  what  belongs  to  reason :  and  canst 
use  the  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good 
parts  in  thee. — Get  you  gone,  sirrah. — [To  the 
Serv.,  who  goes  out.] — Draw  nea^e^,  honest  Flami- 
nius. Thy  lord  's  a  bountiful  gentleman :  but 
thou  art  wise ;  and  thou  knowost  well  euourfh, 
although  thou  comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to 
lend  money  ;  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  with- 
out security.  Here  's  three  solidares  for  thee : 
good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st  me  not. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is  't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much 
differ ; 
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And  we  alive  that  liv'd  ?    Fly,  damned  boBeness, 

To  him  that  worships  i\\ec.\T]i,rowingthemoneyaway. 

Lucul.  Ha !  Now  I  see,  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit 

for  thy  master.  \Eicit  LvcuL. 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 

scald  thee  ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation, 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  loss  than  two  nights  ?     O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion !     This  slave 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  ineat  in  him : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment, 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison  ? 
0,  may  diseases  only  work  upon  't ! 
And,  wlien  he  is  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 

nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  bo  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour  !-*     [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— 2^  Same.     A  public  Place. 
Enter  Lrcius,  with  Three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who,  the  lord  Timon  ?  he  is  my  very  good 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1st  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we 
are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hoar  from  common 
rumours ;  now  lord  Timon's  liappy  hours  are  done 
and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fie  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2nd  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord 
Lucullua,  to  borrow  so  many  talents ;  nay,  urged 
extremely  for't,  and  showed  what  necessity  belonged 
to  't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Ltic.  How? 

2nd  Stran.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  strange  case  was  tiiat  ?  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on 't.  Denied  that  ho- 
nourable man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  showed 
in 't.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I 
have  received  some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as 
money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  notliing 
comparing  to  his;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and 
sent  to  me,''^  I  should  ne'er  have  denied  his  occa- 
sion so  many  talents. 

Enter  SEEViLirs. 

Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord ;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[To  Lucrrs. 


Lw.  Serviliua!  you  are  kindly  met,  nr.  Fan 
theo  well :— Commend  mo  to  thy  honourabU-riiw 
tuous  lord,  my  very  eiquicite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
eent ' 

Lue.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much 
endeared  to  that  lord;  he's  ever  acuding:  Uow 
shall  I  thank  him,  thinkest  thou  ?  And  what  has 
he  sent  now  ? 

Ser.  Ho  has  only  sent  his  piesont  oicwion  now, 
my  lord;  requesting  your  lordnhip  to  supply  kia 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents.^ 

Luc.  I  know,  hia  lordahip  is  but  merry  with  ■•  i 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wauU  leta,  ar 
lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  fkithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Senilius ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  dlsfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  miglit 
have  shown  myself  honourable  ?  how  uiduckilr  it 
happened,  that  1  should  purchase  the  day  before 

for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour  ? 

Sorvilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to 
do 't ;  the  more  beast,  I  say : — I  was  sending  to  use 
lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentlcmcu  can  witueM ; 
but  1  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had 
done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  hia 
good  lordship;  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will  esmr 
ceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  power  to 
be  kind : — And  tell  him  this  firom  me,  I  count  it 
one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I  oaaaot 
pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Sorvilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  uas 
mine  own  words  to  him  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  tixm,  Servilius. — 

[ExU^tm, 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed ; 
And  he,  that 's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

[Exit  Loo. 

lit  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Uostilius  P 

2nd  Stran.  Ay,  too  wolL 

Itt  Stran.  Why  this 
Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  pieea 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.     Who  caa  call  hua 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  hoea  this  lord's  fatbai; 
Aud  kept  his  credit  with  liis  purse ; 
Supported  his  estate  ;  nay,  Timon'i  momej 
Has  paid  hia  qieu  their  wagos :  U«  na'ar  driahs 
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But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  liis  lip ; 
And  yet,  (0,  see  the  nionstrousness  of  man 
When  ho  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape !) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his, 
What  charitable  men  aiFord  to  beggars. 

Srd  Stran.  Eeligion  groans  at  it. 

\it  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  mo  for  his  friend ;  yet,  I  protest, 
Por  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  half  should  have  return'd  to  him,-7 
So  much  I  love  his  heart :  But,  I  perceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense : 
Tor  policy  sits  above  conscience.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Tlie  Same.  A  Boom  in  Sempronius's 
House. 

Enter  Sempeonius,  and  a  Servant  o/"Timon's. 

Sem.  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in 't  ?  Humph ! 
'Bove  aU  others  ? 

He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus  ; 

And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too. 

Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prison  :  All  these  three 

Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  O  my  lord. 

They  have  all  been  touch' d,  and  found  base  metal ; 
for 

They  have  all  denied  him  ? 

Sem.  How  !  have  they  denied  him  ? 

Has  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him  ? 

And  does  he  send  to  me  ?  Three  ?  humph  ! — 

It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 

Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  ?  His  friends,  like  physi- 
cians. 

Thrice  give  him  over ;  Mi«t  I  take  the  cure  upon 
me? 

He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in 't ;  I  am  angry  at  him, 

That  might  have  known  my  place  :  I  see  no  sense 
for 't. 

But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first ; 

For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 

That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him  : 

And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now. 

That  I  'U  requite  it  last  ?   No :  So  it  may  prove 

An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 

And  I  amongst  the  lords  be  thought  a  fool. 

I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 

He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake ; 
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I  had  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good. 

return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join ; 
Wiio  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[^Exit. 
Serv.  Excellent !  your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man 
politic ;  he  crossed  himself  by 't ;  and  I  cannot 
think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villanies  of  man  will  set 
him  clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear 
foul  ?  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ;  like 
those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole 
realms  on  fire. 

Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope  ;  now  aU  are  fled. 
Save  the  gods  only :  Now  his  friends  are  dead, 
Doors,   that   were    ne'er    acquainted    with    their 

wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ'd 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  must  keep  his  house.^ 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.     A  Rail  in  Timon's 
IToiue. 

Enter  Two  Servants  of  Vaheo,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hoetensius,  and  other 
Servants  to  Tiiioif's  Creditors,  waiting  his  coining 
out. 

Tar.  Serv.  Well  met ;   good-morrow,  Titus  and 
Hortensius. 

I'it.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

I£or.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  and,  I  think, 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.         So  ia  theirs  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus.; 

Luc.  Serv.  And  sir 

Philotus  too  ! 

Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Ehi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Lite.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on  't ;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at 
seven. 
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Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  tho  days  are  waxed  shorter 
with  him  : 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear, 

'Tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timou's  purse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.         I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  I  '11  show  you  how  to  observe  a  strange  event. 
Tour  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

ITor.  Most  true,  ho  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Jlor.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Jlor.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can 
witness  : 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1st   Var.   Serv.    Yes,    mine 's    three    thousand 
crowns  :  What 's  yours  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 

Ist  Var.  Serv.  'Tis  much  deep :    and  it  should 
seem  by  the  sum. 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine  ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

Unter  Flaminius. 

Tit.  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.  Flaminius  !  sir,  a  word  :  'Pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship ;  'pray,  signify  so 
much. 

IJam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows,  you 
are  too  diligent.  [^jrit  Flam. 

Unter  Flatius  in  a  Cloak,  muffled. 

Luc.   Serv.  Ha !    is  not  that  his  steward  muffled 
so? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

1st  Var.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  Wo  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough.     Why  then  preferr'd  you  not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters  eat 
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Of  my  lord's  meat  ?      Then  they  could  nDtle,  sad 

fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  interait 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.     You  do  younwlvM 

but  wrong. 
To  stir  me  up  ;  let  me  paM  quietly  : 
Believe  't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end  ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  ■errs. 

Flav.  If  'twiU  not, 

'Tis  not  so  base  aa  you  ;  for  you  serve  knaves. 

[Exit. 

1st  Var.  Serv.  How !  what  does  his  cashier'd 
worship  mutter  ? 

2nd  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what ;  he 's  poor,  and 
that 's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such 
may  rail  against  great  buildings 

Fnier  Sebvilius. 

Tit.  O,  here 's  Servilius  ;  now  we  shall  know 
Some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen, 

To  repair  some  other  hour,  I  should  much 
Derive  from  it ;  for,  take  it  on  my  soul. 
My  lord  leans  wondrously  to  discontent. 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him ; 
He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are 
not  sick  : 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser.  Qood  gods ! 

lit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [  Within.}  Servilius,  help  !— my  lord  !  mj 
lord!— 

Fnter  TiMOIf,  in  a  rage;  ThAHllftvafoUoteinf. 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppoa'd  againat  my 
passage? 
Have  I  ever  been  free,  and  must  my  honae 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  P 
The  place,  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now, 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart  P 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  iu  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Lue.  Serv.  Here 's  mine. 

Hot.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.  And  ou^^  my  lord. 

Fhi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em :  cImt*  mo  to 

the  girdle. 
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Luc.  Serv.  Alas !  my  lord, 

Tim.  Cut  my  liciirt  in  sums. 

Tit.  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
V\"!iat  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

ist  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, 

2nd  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, — — 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  faU  upon 
you !  \_Hxit. 

Hot.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money ;  these  debts  may  well  be 
called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

\_Exewnt. 

Re-enter  Timok  and  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me, 
the  slaves : 
Creditors ! — devils. 

Flav.  My  dear  lord, 

Tivi.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord, 

Tim.  I  '11  have  it  so  : — My  steward  ! 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly  ?     Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  ;  all : 
I  '11  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord, 

Tou  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul ; 
Tbere  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be  't  not  in  thy  care:  go, 

I  charge  thee  ;  invite  them  all ;  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  ;  my  cook  and  I  '11  provide. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.—Tlie  Same.     Tlie  Senate- House. 

The  Senate  sitting.      Enter  Alcibiades  attended. 

\st  Sen.  ]My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  it ;  the 
fault  's 
Bloody  ;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die  : 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2nd  Sen.  Most  true  ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Alcih.   Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the 

senate ! 
\st  Sen.  Now,  captain  ? 

Alcih.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virt  ue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood, 
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Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 

To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 

He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside,^^ 

Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he'  soU  the  fact  with  cowardice  ; 

(An  honour  in  him,  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 

But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 

Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death, 

He  did  oppose  his  foe : 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 

He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 

As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

Ist  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  i)aradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair  : 
Your   words   have   took   such   pains,   as   if   they 

labour' d 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born ; 
He  's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe;  and  make  his 

wrongs 
His  outsides ;  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  care- 
lessly ; 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 
What  folly  'tis,  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 

Alcih.  My  lord, 

\st  Sen.  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear  ; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcih.  My  lords,  tlien,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threat'nings  ?  sleep  upon  it, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy  ?  but  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  why,  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And  th'  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  felon, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge, 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O  my  lords. 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ; 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just.^ 
To  be  in  anger,,  is  impiety  ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 
"Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2nd  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcih.  In  vain  P  his  service  done 
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At  Lacedffimon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  liis  life. 

1st  Sen.  What 's  that  ? 

Alcib.  Why,  I  say,  my  lords,  h'as  doue  fair 

service, 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies  : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2nd  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em, 
he 
Is  a  sworn  rioter :  h'  as  a  sin  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner : 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  alone 
To  overcome  him  :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherish  factions  :  'Tis  inferr'd  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1st  Sen.  He  dies. 

Aleib.       Hard  fate  1  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time, 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both  : 
And,  for  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I  '11  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1st  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies  ;  urge  it  no  more. 
On  height  of  our  displeasure  :  Friend,  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  o-mi  blood,  that  spills  another. 

Alcib.  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.  My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2nd  Sen.  How? 

Aldb.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

Srd  Sen.  What  ? 

Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot 
me ; 
It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base, 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1st  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect ; 
We  bam'ah  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banish  me  ? 

Banish  your  dotage  ;  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1st  Sen.  If,  after  two  days'  shino,  Athens  contain 
thee, 
Attend  our  wciijhticr  judgment.    And,  not  to  swell 

our  spirit, 
Ho  shall  be  executed  presently.     IMreunf  Senators. 


Alcii.  Now  tho  goda  keep  jrou  old  enough ;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you  ! 
I  am  worse  than  mad  :  I  have  kept  ba<:k  their  fuea, 
Wlule  they  have  told  their  money,  aud  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest ;  I  myaeU^ 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts ; — All  those,  for  thia  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  tlie  usuring  lenate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?  ha !  banishment  ? 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd ; 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  furj. 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I  '11  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tia  honour,  with  most  hinds  to  be  at  odds  ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs,  ae  godK. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— ^  magnificent  Room  in  Timon'* 
Jfouse. 

Mutic.    Tables  set  out :   Servantt  attending.    Rtter 
divert  Lords,  at  teverai  Doort. 

1st  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2nd  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  tayou.  I  think,  thia 
honourable  lord  did  but  try  u»thia  Other  dfty. 

1st  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  ihou^ts  tiring, 
when  we  encounter  od :    I  hope,  it  t«  not  so  low  I ' 
with  hiu),  as  he  made  it  aeem  in  tiie  trial  of  hf* 
several  friends. 

2nd  Lord.  It  sho  uld  not  SA  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  new  feasting. 

1st  Lord.  I  shocdd  think  so':  Re  hath  sent  me 
an  earnest  inviting,  which  laony  my  nrnr  orn—iniia 
did  urge  me  to  pat  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  m» 
beyond  them,  aud  I  must  needs  appear. 

2nd  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  mj 
importunate  business,  but  he  would  not  bear  mr 
excuse.  I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  at 
me,  that  my  provision  was  out. 

Itt  Lord.  1  am  sick  of  that  grief  too.  aa  I  under- 
stand  how  all  things  go. 

2nd  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would 
he  have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1st  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2nd  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 

1st  Jjord.  Wlmt  of  you  ? 

Srd  Lord.  Ho  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  he  oomcs. 

Enter  Tivoir,  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both : — And 
how  fare  you  ? 

Itl  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  yoar 

lordship. 
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2nd  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Aside.'\  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ; 
such  summer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  din- 
ner will  not  recompense  this  long  stay :  feast  your 
ears  with  the  music  awhile  ;  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  on  the  trumpet's  sound :  we  shall  to 't 
presently. 

1st  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  mes- 
senger. 

Tim.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2nd  Lord.  My  noble  lord,— — 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend !  what  cheer  ? 

[_The  Banquet  brought  in. 

2nd  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en 
sick  of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on 't,  sir. 

2nd  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours 
before, 

Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
brance.— Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2nd  Lord.  All  covered  dishes  ! 

1st  Lord.  Eoyal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3rJ  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the 
season  can  yield  it. 

1st  Lord.  How  do  you  ?   What 's  the  news. 

9rd  Lord.  Alcibiados  is  banished :  Hear  you 
of  it? 

Ist  and  2nd  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished ! 

'ird  Lord.  'Tis  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

1st  Lord.  How  ?   how  ? 

2nd  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

Zrd  Lord.  I  '11  tell  you  more  anon.  Here  's  a 
noble  feast  toward. 

2nd  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

%rd  Lord.  Will  't  hold  ?  will 't  hold  ? 

2nd  Lord.  It  does  :  but  time  will — and  so 

3r(f  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress  :  your  diet  shall  be 
in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to 
let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place :  Sit,  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  with  tliankful- 
ness.  For  your  own  gifts,  make  yourselves  praised:  but 
leserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be  despised.  Lend  to 
each  man  enough,  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another :  for, 
were  your  godheads  to  borrow  of  men,  men  would  forsake  the 


gods.  Make  the  meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that 
gives  it.  Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  vil- 
lains :  If  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  iet  a  dozen  of 
them  be — as  they  are. — The  rest  of  your  fees,*'  O  gods, — the 
senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people,^ 
what  is  amiss  in  them,  you  gods  make  suitable  for  destruction. 
For  these  my  present  friends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in 
nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  they  are  welcome. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  Dishes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  Water. 

Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 

Some  other.  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
Tou   knot   of  mouth-friends !    smoke,   and   luke- 

wann  water 
Is  your  perfection.     This  is  Timon's  last ; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  water  in  their  Faces. 
Tour  reeking  villany.     Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
Tou  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time's  flies, 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first — thou  too — and  thou ; — 

[Throics  the  Dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
Wliat,  all  in  motion  ?     Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house ;  sink,  Athens  !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity  !  [Exit. 

Se-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1st  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

2nd  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's 
fury  ? 

3rd  Lord.  Pish  1  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4:th  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

Srd  Lord.  He 's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat : — Did 
you  see  my  jewel  ? 

'ith  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

2nd  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4th  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1«^  Lord.  Let 's  make  no  stay. 

2nd  Lord.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

Srd  Lord.  I  feel 't  upon  my  bones. 

ith  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next 
day  stones.  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  TiMOK. 

Tim.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves !  Dive  in  the  earth. 
And  fence  not  Athens  !    Matrons,  turn  inconti- 
nent; 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  slaves,  and  fools, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads!  to  general  filths 
Convert  o'  the  instant,  green^-  virginity  ! 
Do 't   in   your    parents'    eyes  !    bankrupts,    hold 

fast; 
Eather  than  render  back,  out  witli  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trusters'   throats !   bound  servants, 

steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law !  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed  ; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel !  son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear, 
li*!ligion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  yet   confusion   live  !  —  Plagues,  incident  to 

men, 
Tour  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  !  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms ;  and  their  crop 
Bo  general  leprosy  !  breath  infect  breath  ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison !  Nothing  I  '11  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakcnlness,  thou  detestable  town  ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns!" 
Tiraon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The   gods    confound    (liear   me,    you   good   gods 

all), 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  wliole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low ! 
Amen.  [Exit. 


Enter  Flatius,  with  Two  or  Three  Scrraata. 

Itt  Serv.  Hear  you,  muter  steward,  whera'a  our 
master? 
Are  we  undone  ?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining  ? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  sb«uld  I  saj  to 
you? 
Let  me  be  recorded**  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1st  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke ! 

So  noble  a  master  fallen !     All  gone !  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2nd  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  oar  h»tk» 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grare ; 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd :  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty, 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  Ser^'ants. 

Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

3rd  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timou's  livery. 
That  see  I  by  our  faces ;  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow :  Leak'd  is  our  bark  ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all, 

The  latest  of  mr  wealth  I  'U  share  amongst  yon. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let 's  yet  be  fellows  ;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  aaj. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
"  We  have  seen  better  days."    Let  each  take  mom  ; 

[  Oivimy  tk^m  montg. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more: 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us  f 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Wlio  'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  f  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compound^ 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vamiuh'd  friends  P 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  hewt ; 
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Undone  by  goodness !  Strange,  unusual  blood, 

When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good ! 

Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 

My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd, 

Rich,  only  to  be  wretched ;  thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord  ! 

He 's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 

Of  monstrous  friends  :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 

Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 

I  'U  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 

I  '11  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 

Whilst  I  have  gold,  I  '11  be  his  steward  still.  [Exit. 

SCEXE  111.— The  Woods. 

Enter  TiMON. 

TiiK.  0  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air !  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant,- — touch  them  with  several  for- 
tunes ; 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  Not  nature, 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 
But  by  contempt  of  nature,^^ 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother  s  sides,"' 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.     Wlio  dares,  who 

dares, 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say,  "  This  man's  a  flatterer  r"  if  one  be 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  All  is  oblique  ; 
There 's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villainy.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind!*''  —  Earth,   yield   me 
roots !  [Digging. 

AVho  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  th)'  most  operant  poison !  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  P  No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.*^     Roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white  ;  foul,  fair ; 
Wrong,  right ;   base,  noble ;    old,  young ;  coward, 

valiant. 
Ha,  you  gods !  why  this  ?     Wliat  this,  you  gods  ? 

Why  this 
WiU  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides ; 
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Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  beads : 

This  yellow  slave 

WiU  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  accurs'd; 

Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieves, 

And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 

With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  ia  it, 

That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow^*  wed  again ; 

She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores 

Would  cast  the  gorge  at,*^  this  embalms  and  spices 

To  the  Aprd  day  again.     Come,  damned  earth. 

Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put'st  odds 

Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 

Do  thy  right  nature.*^ — \_Mareh  afar  off.'] — Ha !  a 

drum  ? — Thou'rt  quick, 
But  yet  I  '11  bury  thee  :  Thou  'It  go,  strong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand  : — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.    [_JCeej)ing  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  Drum  and  Fife,  in  war- 
like manner ;  PnBYirii.**  and  Timandea. 

Alcih.  AVTiat  art  thou  there  ? 

Speak. 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art.     The  canker  gnaw 
thy  heart. 
For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Alcib.  What  is  thy  name  ?  Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee, 
That  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  w  ish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  strange. 

Tim.  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     FoUow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules  :** 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Fhry.  Thy  Ups  rot  off" 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcib.    How    came    the   noble   Timon   to   this 
change  ? 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give  : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  H 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 
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■^Icili.  WImt  i8  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none  :  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound  thee. 
For  thou  'rt  a  man  ! 

Alcib.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 

2'm.  Tliou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperitv. 

Alcib.  I  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  blessed  time.** 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  har- 
lots. 

Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  so  regiirdfuUy  ?  * 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan.  Tes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  still ;  they  love  thee  not,  that 
use  thee  ; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours  :  season  the  slaves 
For    tubs,  and    baths ;    bring  down  rose-cheeked 

youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet. 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster  ! 

Alcib.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra ;  for  liia  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band  :  I  have  heard,  and  griev'd, 
IIow  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

Tim.  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee 
gone. 

Alcib.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

Here  'a  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  't,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alcib.    "When  I   have   laid  proud  Athens  oa  a 
heap, 

Tim.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tivi.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'  thy  conquest ; 
and 
Thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquer'd  ! 

Alcib.  Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That, 
By  killing  villains,  thou  wast  born  to  conquer 
My  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold  ;  Go  on, — here  's  gold, — go  on  ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 


Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  hi*  poiaon 

In  the  sick  air :  Lot  not  thy  iword  akip  on» : 

Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  hia  whit©  b«wd. 

He  'h  an  usurer  :   Strike  mo  the  counterfeit  matron  ; 

It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest. 

Herself 's  a  bawd :  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword  ;  for  those  milk-p«p«. 

That  through  the  window-bars  boro  at  men's  eves, 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

Set  them  down  horrible  traitors:   Spare  not  tiM 

babe, 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their 

mercy ; 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  orade 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mince  in  sans  remorse :  Swear  against  objeeta ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  erea ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maida,  nor  biltee. 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  veetmenta  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There  's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 
Make  large  confusion  ;  and,  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself !  Speak  not,  be  gone. 
Alcib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet?  I'll  take  the  gold 

thou  giv'st  me, 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  hcaren's  CUZM 

upon  thee  ! 
Fkr.  and  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon : 

Hast  thou  more  ? 
Tim.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade. 
And  to  make  whorea,  a  bawd.    Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Tour  aprons  mountant :  You  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal   gods   that    hear  you, — spars  roar 

oaths, 
I  '11  trust  to  your  conditions  :**  Be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  conTert  yon. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  lire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats :    Yet  may  your  pains,  mx 

mouths. 
Be  quite  contrary :   And  thatch  your  poor  thin 

roofs 
With   burdens   of  the   dead;** — some   that   wens 

hang'd. 
No  matter : — wear  them,  betray  with  them :  whoie 

still; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  flue : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Fhr.    auj   Timan.    Well,   more    gold;— What 

then  ?— 
Believ  't,  that  we  *ll  do  anything  for  gold. 
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Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man  ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.    Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  flamen. 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal:  make  curl'd-pate 

rufiians  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you :  Plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  aU  erection. — There  's  more  gold : — 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phr.  and  Timan.  More  counsel  with  more  money, 

bounteous  Timon. 
Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first;  I  have 

given  you  earnest. 
Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens. 
Farewell,  Timon ; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I  '11  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I  'U  never  see  thee  more. 
Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 
Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 
Alcib.  Cail'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it  such.     Get  thee  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him. — 

Strike. 
[X>r«w  beats.     Exeunt  Alcib.,  Phb.,  and  Timan. 
Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkind- 
ness, 
Should  yet  be  hungry  ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

IDigging. 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  chUd,  arrogant  man,  is  pufi^'d, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven*'' 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine : 
Tield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root : 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented! — O,  a  root, — Dear  thanks! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas ; 
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Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts. 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips ! 

Enter  Apemantiis. 

More  man  ?  Plague  I  plague ! 

Apem.  I  was  directed  hither:  Men  report, 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 
Tim.    'Tis  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a 
dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate :  Consumption  catch  thee ! 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected  ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.     Why  this  spade  ?  this 

place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft  ? 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,**  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper, 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee  :  hinge  thy  knee, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap  ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent :  Thou  wast  told  thus  ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid  wel- 
come. 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers  :  'Tis  most  just, 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  had'st  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have 't.   Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 
Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I  'd  throw  away  myself. 
Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
WiU  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?     Will  these  moss'd 

trees, 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?    WiU  the  cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure   thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?   call  the  crea- 
tures,— 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven  :  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature, — bid  them  flatter  thee  ; 

O  I  thou  shalt  find 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee  :  Depart. 

Apem.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  Wliy  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 
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Ajiem.  I  flatter  not ;  but  8ay,  tliou  art  a  caitifT.     ; 
Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 
■djiem.  To  vex  thee.  ! 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's.  \ 

Dost  please  thyself  in  't  ?  : 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too?« 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly ;  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before  : 
The  one  is  lilling  still,  never  complete ; 
The  other,  at  high  wish  :  Best  state,  contentless. 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp' d :  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like   us,  from  our  first  swarth,  pro- 
ceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  aff'ords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  would'st  liave  have  plung'd 

thyself 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  foUow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of 

men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows  ; — I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden  ; 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Ilath  made  thee  hard  in  't.     Why  should'st  tiiou 

hate  men  ? 
Tliey  never  flatter'd  thee  :  What  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse, — thy  father,  that  poor  nig. 
Must  bo  thy  subject ;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence!  be  gone  !  - 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  n\cn. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knavt\  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 
Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 
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Tim.  T,  that  I  am  ono  no»  ; 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  shut  up  in  thi-e, 
I  'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  thin ! 
Thua  would  I  cat  it.  [Ealing  a  Root. 

Apem.  Here ;  I  will  mcud  thy  Teaat. 

[Offering  him  iomelking. 
Tim.  First  mend  mv  companv    U\Vr,  away  thy- 
self. 
Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  miuo  own,  by  the  lack  v/t 

thine. 
Tim.  'Tis  not  well  mended  ao,  it  ia  but  botch'd ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.  What  would'st  thou  have  to  Athena  P 
Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold ;  look,  so  I  have. 
Apem.  Hero  is  no  use  for  gold. 
Ttm.  The  best,  and  truest ; 

For  hero  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 
Apem.  Where  ly'st  o'  nights,  Timon  ? 
Tim.  Under  that  'a  above  me. 

Where  feedst  thou  o'  days,  Apemantua? 

Apem.     Where    my    stomach   finda  meat;    or, 
rather,  where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.    'Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind ! 

Apem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it  ? 
Tim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.     The   middle    of    humanity    liiou    never 
knewest,  but  the  e.ttremity  of  both  ends :  Whem 
thou   wast   in   thy   gilt,   and   thy   perfume,   thej 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity  -^  in  thy  raga 
thou  knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  con- 
trarj'.     There  's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 
Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 
Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 
Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 
Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hatod  medlars  sooner,  thoa  ! 
should'st  have  lov'd  thyself  better  now.      What 
man   didst   thou   ever  know    uutbrift,    that    waa 
beloved  after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  oS, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 
Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee ;  thou  hadst  »omc  meaaa 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What   things   in   the  world  canat  tboa 
neawst  compare  to  thy  flatterers? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;   but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.     What  would'st  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apenmntus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  P 
Apem.  Give  it  the  beaat^  to  be  rid  of  tba  men. 
7V«i.    Would'st  thou  have  thyself  Ml  in  tiM 
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confusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  witli   the? 
beasts  ? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to !  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion 
would  suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert 
accused  by  the  ass :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dul- 
ness  would  torment  thee ;  and  still  thou  livedst  but 
as  a  breakfast  to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wolf, 
thy  greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou 
shouldst  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou 
the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee,^i  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy 
fury :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  would' st  be  killed  by 
the  horse ;  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  would' st  be 
seized  by  the  leopard ;  wert  thou  a  leop;ird,  thou 
wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy 
kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life :  all  thy  safety  were 
remotion  ;  and  thy  defence,  absence.  "What  beast 
could' st  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast  ? 
and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not 
thy  loss  in  transformation  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might'st  have  hit  upon  it  here :  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter :  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way:  When  I  know  not  what 
else  to  do,  I  '11  see  thee  again. 

Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's 
dog,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit 
upon. 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse. 

Tim.  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I  '11  beat  thee,^ — but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem.  'Would  thou  would'st  burst ! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue  !  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  \Throics  a  stone  at  him. 
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Apem.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Apem.  Toad! 

Tim.  Eoguc,  rogue,  rogue ! 

[Apem.  retreats  backward,  as  going. 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave  ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

l^Looking  on  the  Gold. 
'Twixt  natural  sou  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  JIars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder' st  close  impossibilities. 
And  mak'st  them  kiss !   that  speak'st  with  every 

tongue. 
To  every  purpose  !  O  thou  touch  of  hearts !  ^^ 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apem.  'Would  'twere  so  ; — 

But  not  till  I  am  dead  ! — I  '11  say,  thou  hast  gold : 
Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery ! 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die ! — I  am  quit. — 

\^Ej-it  Apem. 
More  things  like  men  ? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them. 

Enter  Thieves. 

\st  Thief.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It 
is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  re- 
mainder :  The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling- 
from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2nd  Thief.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  trea- 
sure. 

^rd  Thief  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him  ;  if 
he  care  not  for 't,  he  will  supply  us  easily ;  K  he 
covetously  reserve  it,  how  shall 's  get  it  ? 

2nd  Tldef  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him, 
'tis  hid. 

\st  Thief  Is  not  this  he  ? 

Thieves.  Where  ? 

2nd  Thief.  'Tis  his  description. 

^rd  Thief.  He ;  I  know  him. 


ACT  IV. 


TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 


•cms  111. 


Tliirvpn.  Savo  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  Now,  thieves  P 

Thieves.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tivi.  Both  too  ;  and  women's  sons. 

Thieves.  "Wo  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much 
do  want. 

Tim.  Tour  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of 
meat.'* 
Why  should  you  want  ?     Behold,  the  earth  hath 

roots ; 
"Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs: 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips  : 
\  The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Want  ?  why  want  ? 

\st  Thief.  We  cannot  live  on  gniss,  on  berries, 
water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds 
and  fishes ; 
Tou  must  eat  men.    Tet  thanks  I  must  you  con," 
That  you  are  thieves  professed  ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes  :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves, 
Hero  's  gold :    Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood   of  the 

grape, 
Till  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging :  trust  not  the  physician  ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob  :  take  wealth  and  Uvea  together; 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  yon  profess  to  do 't, 
Like  workmen.     I  '11  example  you  with  thievery : 
The  sun 's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Hobs  the  vast  sea  :  the  moon  's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  :  the  earth  's  a  thief, 
I    That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing 's  a  thief; 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.   Love  not  yourselves  ;  away  ; 
Bob  one  another.    There 's  more  gold :  Cut  throats ; 
jAll  that  you  meet  are  thieves :  To  Athens,  go. 
Break  open  shops  ;  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it :  Steal  not  less,  for  this 
I  give  you  ;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoever ! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  Cave. 

3rd  Thief.  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my 
profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1st  Thief.  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he 
thus  advises  us ;  not  to  have  ua  thrive  in  our 
mystery. 

2nd  Thirf.  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 


Itt  Thuf.  Let  ua  firat  aee  peace  in  Athenat 
There  i*  no  time  so  miaerablo,  but  a  niou  may  ba 
*"•"«•  IKxewU  Thmea. 

Enter  Fiimra. 
Flat.  O  you  gods ! 
Is  yon  despis'd  and  ruinoua  man  my  lurd  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  P  O  roonuraent 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  beatow'd  I 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  haa 
Desperate  want  made  1 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends, 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  baaest  endii ! 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  thia  time'a  guiae. 
When  man  waa  wish'd  to  love  his  eneraiea : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  mther  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  lliat  di ! 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  aa  my  lord, 
StiU  serve  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  ms-t'-r ' 

TiMOif  comes  forward  from  'kit  Cave. 

Tim.  Away  I  what  art  thou. 

IS'lav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  air  ? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that  P  I  have  forgot  all  men  ; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  thou  'rt  man,  I  have  forgot 
thee. 

Flav.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim,  Then 

I  know  thee  not :  I  ne'er  had  honeat  man 
About  me,  I ;  all  that  I  kept  were  knaves. 
To  serve  in  meat  to  rillaina. 

Tlav,  The  gods  are  wituras, 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.  What,  dost  thou  we«'|>  ? — r.mi..  n..ir..r  : 
then  I  love  thee, 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disckiim'st 
Flinty  mankind ;  whose  eyes  do  never  give. 
But  thorough  lust,  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleeping : 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 


weepnig 


Fltm.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  gix)d  my  lord. 
To  lu-cept  my  grief,  nn.l    uMKi    tlil.4  j>-^)r  wealth 

lasts. 
To  ent^'rt.'iin  me  as  yuur  .-tlcwiu-j  still. 

Tim.  Had  1  a  steward  so  true,  so  i-ist.  and  now 
So  comfortable  P     It  almost  tu^l^ 
Jly  dangerous  nature  wild."     lit'i  im-  min-ld 
Thy  face. —Surely,  this  man  was  bom  of  wonuu. — 
Forgive  my  general  and  exoi>ptle»»  rashnesa, 
Perpetual-sober  ginls  !  I  As)  proelaim 
One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — bat  one  , 

4-»-T 


ACT  T. 


TIMON  or  ATHENS. 


BOElTB  }. 


No  mofe,  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  steward. — 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 

And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  But  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wise ; 

For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service : 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 

If  not  a  UBiu'ing  kindness ;  and  as  rich  men  deal 

gifts, 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

Flav.    No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose 

breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late  : 
Tou  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 

feast : 
Suspect  stiU  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living  :  and,  believe  it, 
My  most  honour' d  lord, 


For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 

Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I  'd  exchange 

For  this  one  wish,  That  you.  had  power  and  wealth 

To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  'tis  so  I — Thou  singly  honest 

man. 
Here,  take  : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.    Go,  live  rich,  and  happy : 
But  thus  condition'd  ;  Thou  shalt  build  from  men ; 
Hate  all,  curse  all :  show  charity  to  none  ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;   let  prisons  swallow 

them. 
Debts  wither  them  :  Be  men  like  blasted  woods, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods 
And  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  O,  let  me  stay 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  hat'st 

Curses,  stay  not;  fly,  whilst  thou  'rt  bless'd   and 

free  : 
Ne'er  see  thou  man  and  let  me  ne"er  see  thee. 

\_Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.—fhe  Same.     :Before  Timon's  Cave. 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter ;  Timok  behind,  unseen. 

Fain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 

Foet.  "What 's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  ho  is  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Fain.  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Phrynia 
and  Timandra  had  gold  of  him :  he  likewise  en- 
riched poor  straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity : 
'Tis  said,  he  gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Foei.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 
try  for  his  friends. 

Fain.  Nothing  else !  you  shall  see  him  a  palm 
in  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest. 
Therefore,  'tis  not  amiss,  we  tender  our  loves  to 
him,  in  this  sujjposed  distress  of  his :  it  will  show 
honestly  in  us ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  pur- 
poses with  what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and 
true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him  ? 

Fain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation : 
only  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 


Foet.  t  must  serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that 's  coming  toward  him. 

Fiiin.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
air  o'  the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation : 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and,  but ' 
in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed 
of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is  most 
courtly  and  fashionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of 
will,  or  testament,  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in 
his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman !  Thou  canst  not  paint 
a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself 

Foei.  J  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
pro\  ided  for  him  :  It  must  be  a  personating  of  him- 
self:   a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity; 
with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries,  that  follow 
^outh  and  opulency. 

Tim.  ]\Iust  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in 
thine  own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  vvhip  thine  own  faults 
in  other  men  ?  Do  so,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Foet.  Nay,  let 's  seek  him  : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 


ACT  T. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


MJUIg  u. 


Fain.  True ; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  bhick-corncr'd  night, 
Pind  what  thou  want'st  by  free  und  offer'd  liglit. 
Come. 

Tim.  I  '11  meet  you  at  the  turn.     AVhat  a  god's 
gold, 
Tiiat  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple, 
Than  whore  swine  feed ! 
'Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  i)lough'8t  the 

foam ; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
Tit  I  do  meet  thom.  [^Advancinf/. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 

Jptiin.  Our  late  noble  master. 

Tim.     Have   I   once   liv'd  to   see   two    honest 
men? 

Poet.  Sir, 
flaying  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off. 
Whose  thankless  natures — O  abhorred  spirits! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What !  to  you ! 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being !  I  'm  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see 't  the  better : 
You,  tliat  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  best  seen,  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  myself. 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Aj,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  ser- 
vice. 

Tim.  Most  honest  men !  Why,  how  shall  I  re- 
quite you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 

Path.  AVhat  we   can   do,  we'll  do,  to   do  you 
service. 

Tim.  You  are  honest  men  ;  You  have  heard  that 
I  have  gold ; 
I  am  sure  you  have :  speak  truth :  you  arc  honest 
men. 

I^ain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord:  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  fri(>nd,  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honest  men : — Thou  draw'st  a  coun- 
terfeit^* 
Best  in  all  Athens  :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best ; 
Thou  couuterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lord. 

T.  3l2 


Tim.  Even  bo,  sir,  m  I  say :~  Anrl,  for  thy  fiction, 

[To  tike  Poet. 
Why,  thy  verse  swelLi  with  iitaff  so  fine  and  smootb. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  friends, 
I  must  needrt  say,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  'tis  not  nionHtrous  in  you ;  neither  wish  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  uicnd. 

Path.  Beseech  your  honour 

To  Inake  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You  '11  take  it  ilL 

Polk.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  i* 

Poth.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  • 
knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Poth.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,   sco  him  dis- 
semble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom :  yet  remain  assur'd, 
That  he 's  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.     Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  1  'U  give  you 
gold, 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  atab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I  '11  give  you  gold  enough. 

Poth.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let 's  know  them. 

Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in 
company : — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone, 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be. 

[To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  would' »t  not  reside 

[To  the  Poei. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence !  pack !  there 's  gold,  ye  camo  for  gold,  to 

slaves : 
You  have  done  work  for  me,  there 's  payment : 

Hence ! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that : — 
Out,  rascal  dogs!  [Exit,  beatiny  and  irieing  them  wit. 

SCENE  11.— The  Same. 
Enter  Fi^TiUS,  and  Tteo  Senators. 

Flav.  It  is  in  rain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon ; 


I  I 
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Por  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself,  j 

That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man,        ; 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1st  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 

It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2nd  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same  :  'Twas  time,  and  griefs. 
That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
The  former  man  may  make  him :  Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Mav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here!  Lord  Timon!  Timon! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends :  The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  TiiroiT. 

Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort' st,  burn ! — Speak, 
and  be  hang'd : 
Por  each  true  word,  a  blister !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking  ! 

\gt  Sen.  Worthy  Timon, 

Tim.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Ti- 
mon. 
2nd  Stn.    The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee, 

Timon. 
Tim.  I  thank  them ;  and  would  send  them  back 
the  plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

\sf  Sen.  O,  forget 

What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love. 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens  ;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
Por  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2nd  Sen.  They  confess. 

Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross  : 
Which  now  the  public  body, — which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon  ; 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render, 
Together  witli  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love. 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
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Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
And  I  '11  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 
1st  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  retiuTi  with 
us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours,)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow'd  with  absolute  power,^''  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority : — so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  AJcibiades  the  approaches  wild ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2nd  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 

Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1st  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.    Well,  sir,  I  will;   therefore,  I  wUl,  sir; 
Thus,— 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That — Timon  cares  not.  But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 
Then,  let  him  know,— and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks 

it. 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not, 
And  let  him  tak  't  at  worst ;  for  their  knivea  care 

not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer :  for  myself. 
There  's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend' st  throat  in  Athens.     So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods. 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not,  all 's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph. 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow ;  My  long  sickness 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go,  live  still 
:  Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his, 
And  last  so  long  enough  ! 

1st  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1st  Sen.  That 's  well  spoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrj-men, — 
Isf  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they 

pass  through  them. 
2nd  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears  like  great  tridm- 
phers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them ; 
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And  tell  them,  that,  to  caso  tliora  of  their  griofu, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aclios,  Iobhos, 
Tlieir  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them  : 
I  '11  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2iid  Sen.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my 
close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it ;  Tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  liimself : — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover ;  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
"What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works ;  and  death,  their  gain ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams !     Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[HxU  Tm. 

1st  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremovably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2nd  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead :  let  us  return, 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  leflb  unto  us 
In  our  dear  peril. 

2nd  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.     {_I!xeunt. 

SCENE  III.— nc  Walls  0/ Athens. 
Enter  Two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger. 

1«^  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd ;  ai-e  his 
files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 

Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least : 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2nd  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring 

not  Timon. 
Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend ; — 
Wliom,  though  in  general  part  wo  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends: — this  man  was 
riding 
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From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  care, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  soke  mov'd. 

Xnter  Senators /rom  TiHOJr. 

Isl  Sen.  Here  come  our  brotben. 

Brd  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  es« 
pect. — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust :  In,  and  prepare ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snaro. 

SCENE  iy.—Tk«  Woods.     Timon's  Omm,  mJ  m 
Tomb-ttoue  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Tniow. 

Sold.  By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who 's  here  P  speak,  ho ! — No  answer  P — What  ia 

thisP 
Timon  ia  dead,  who  hath  outstrctch'd  his  span : 
Some  beast  rcar'd  this ;  there  does  not  lire  a  man. 
Dead,  sure  ;  and  this  his  grave. — 
What's  on  his  tomb  I  cannot  read ;  the  character 
I  '11  take  with  wax : 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this, 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  \_Esit. 

SCENE  Y.— Before  the  Walls  0/ Athens. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  AujtBiASta,  and  Vonm. 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lasdriooB  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  \A.  Parleg  touitdMl. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walls. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice ;  till  now,  myself^  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wander' d  with    our  travers'd  arma,**  and 

broath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly :  Now  the  time  is  flnah,** 
Wiieu  crouching  marrow,  iu  the  boarer  atnogi 
Cries,  of  itself,  "  No  more :"  now  breathleas  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ttme ; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  hia  wind. 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

!»/  Sen.  Noble  and  jrmag, 

"When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  eoneeilt 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fttr, 
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We  sent  to  thee  ;  to  give  thy  rages  halm, 
To  wipe  out  oiir  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2nd  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 
By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means ; 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1st  Sen.  These  walls  of  oura 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
Tou  have  receiv'd  your  griefs  :  nor  are  they  such, 
That  these   great   towers,   trophies,   and    schools 

should  fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2nd  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living, 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out ; 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord, 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 
By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 
(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 
Which  nature  loaths,)  take  thou  the  destiu'd  tenth  ; 
And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die, 
Let  die  the  spotted. 

1st  Sen.  All  have  not  offended ; 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges  :  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage: 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Which,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall 
AVith  those  that  have  offended  :  like  a  shepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth. 
But  kiU  not  all  together. 

2nd  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smUe, 
Than  hew  to  't  with  thy  sword. 

1st.  Sen.         ,  Set  but  thy  foot 

Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope ; 
So  thou  wUt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 
To  say,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2nd  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove. 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else, 


That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress, 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib.  Then  there 's  my  glove ; 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports  f 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more :  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning,*^ — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  shall  be  remedied,  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[The  Senators  descend,  and  open  the  Oates. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o  'the  sea : 
And,  on  his  grave-stone,  this  insculpture ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib.    [Reads.]    Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched 

soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name  ;  A  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitiffs  left  \ 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate ; 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here  thy 

gait." 

These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits ; 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn' dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  wiE  use  the  olive  with  my  sword : 
Make  war  breed  peace;   make  peace  stint   war; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. — 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Exeunt. 
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'  He  passes. 
That  is,  he  exceeds,  goes   beyond  common  bounds; 
Die  meter  would  be  perfect,  and  the  passage  less  abrupt, 
if  we  were  to  read,  he  passes  praise. 

^  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate. 

Agree  to  the  price. 

'   When  we  for  recompense  have  prais'd  tJte  vile,  ^c. 

The  poet  is  here  reading  his  own  work,  and  these 
tliree  lines  are  the  introduction  of  a  poem  addressed  to 
Timon. 

*  In  a  wide  sea  of  wax. 

The  ancients  wrote  upon  waxen  tables  with  an  iron 
stile.  The  meaning  is,  he  docs  not  limit  his  subject,  but 
lets  it  run  out  to  such  extent,  that  the  writing  of  it  con- 
sumes a  wide  sea  of  wax. 

"  Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope. 

Grandly  imagined  ;  it  is  a  conception  without  restraint. 

°   Therefore  he  will  he,  J'imon. 

He  is  honest  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  so  ;  let  him 
enjoy  the  happiness  arising  from  his  honesty,  but  not 
the  love  of  my  daughter. 

'  It  would  unclew  me  quite. 
To  unclew  is  to  unwind  or  undo. 

'  Till  I  he  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good  morrow  , 

When  thou  art  Timon' a  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest. 

Wait  for  my  courtesy  until  that  happen,  which  will 
never  ha])pen  ;  namely,  until  thou  art  transfonned  to  a 
dog,  and  these  parasites  become  honest  men. 

'  T)tat  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord, 

Warburton  reads  ; — • 

Hiat  I  had  so  hungry  a  wit  to  be  a  lord. 
That  is,  1  should  hate  myself  for  having  no  more  wit 
than  to  covet  so  insignificant  a  title.     Mr.  Heath  pro- 
poses to  read  ; — 

That  I  had  so  wrony'd  my  wit  to  be  a  lord. 
I!ut  all  alterations  of  the  line  must  be  merely  conjec- 
tural. 

'"  Ho,  ho,  cotifess'd  it  f  hang'd  it,  hate  you  not  t 
The  line  contains  an  allusion  to  a  proverbial  saying 
of  the  time  of  Shakspere,  "  Confess  and  be  hanged." 

"  Methinks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives. 
"  It  was  the  custom,"  says  Uitson,  "  in  our  author's  ; 
time  for  every  guest  to  bring  his  own  knife,  which  he 
T.  8k 


occMionally  whetted  on  a  itone  that  hung  behind  tU 
door.  One  of  these  wheUtone*  may  be  icen  in  Parkin- 
son's Museum.  They  were  itranger*  at  that  period  to 
the  use  of  forks. 

"  My  lord  in  heart. 

That  is,  your  health,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart  in  all 
sincerity. 

"  Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you  Lord  Timon. 
The  sense  would  be  more  clearly  expressed,  and  the 
line  more  metrical,  if  the  word  you  were  omitted. 

"    Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly. 

That  is,  be  ruined  by  securities  entered  into.  Dr. 
Farmer  would  read— thyself  in  proper. 

■»  I'Ulock 

Thy  heaven  from  thee. 
By  his  heaven  he  means  good  advice.     He  will  no 
longer  by  counsel  attempt  to  save  Timon  from  ruin. 

'"  lie  not  ceased,  i.e.  silenced  or  stopped. 

"  Oood  even,  Varro. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  this  good  even  is  before  dinnar, 
for  Timon  tells  Alcibiades,  that  they  will  go  forth  again 
as  soon  as  dinner's  done.  On  this  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  re- 
marks that  good  even,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  written, 
good  den,  was  the  usual  salutation  after  noon,  the 
moment  that  good  morrow  became  improper.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  the  servants  here  call  each  other 
by  their  masters'  names ;  this  might  have  been  a  aljr 
satire  on  the  assumptions  of  servants,  or  it  might  haT«  i 
proceeded  from  the  negligence  of  the  poet 

'•  That  with  your  other  nobh  parlt  you  'tt  tmU. 

That  is,  that  you  will  on  this  occasion  act  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  your  other  noble  qualities. 

>*  Enter  Apemanlus  and  a  Fool. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposes  something  to  be  here  loet,  in 
which  the  audience  are  informed  that  the  Foci  and  the 
Page,  who  subsequently  enten,  were  the  fool  andpagesf 
Phrynin,  Timandra,  or  some  other  courtesan ;  npon  • 
knowledge  of  which  depends  the  greater  part  of  the 
ensuing  jocularity.  Shakspere,  however,  fntjaenlljr 
introduces  his  characters  with  much  abruptnaaa,  and 
leaves  their  condition  and  previous  hiatoty  to  iIm 
imagination  of  his  readers. 

*  More  than  his  arli/SeM  erne. 
His  artyieM  one  was  the  philosopher's  stone,  which 
in  thoae  time*  waa  much  talked  oC 
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"  I  have  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  says  a  wasteful  cock  is  a  cock-loft  or 
garret  put  to  no  use,  but  Mr.  Collins  has  an  explanation 
which  I  prefer.  He  says  a  wasteful  cock  is  what  we 
now  call  a  waste-pipe ;  a  pipe  which  is  continually  run- 
ning, and  thereby  prevents  the  overflow  of  cisterns,  and 
other  reservoirs,  by  carrying  off  their  superfluous  water. 
This  circumstance  served  to  keep  the  idea  of  Timon's 
unceasing  prodigality  in  the  mind  of  the  steward,  while 
Its  remoteness  from  the  scenes  of  luxury  within  the 
house,  was  favourable  to  meditation. 

"   With  certain  half-caps. 

With  a  stifi'  and  cold  courtesy ;  a  half-cap  signifies  a 
cap  slightly  moved,  not  put  off. 

"  Ingeniously  I  speak. 

Ingenious,  that  is,  witty,  inventive;  was  anciently 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  ingenMOUs— open,  frank, 
candid. 

"  To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour. 

That  is,  prolong  the  hour  of  sickness.     His  for  its. 
"  Yet  had  he  mistook  him  and  sent  to  me. 

Dr.  Johnson  proposes  to  read—"  had  he  not  mistook 
him,"  i.e.  had  he  not  been  deceived  in  his  opinion  of 
him,  and  sent  to  me,  I  would  have  supplied  his  wants. 

"   With  so  many  talents. 

Thus  the  old  copy,  but  we  should  certainly  read  with 
fifty  talents,  the  sum  Servilius  was  directed  to  apply  for. 
This  is  evident  by  the  answer — "  He  cannot  want  fifty- 
five  hundred  talents." 

"  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  half  should  have  return' d  to  him. 

This  passage  is  evidently  corrupt ;  the  wealth  of  the 
speaker  could  not  have  returned  to  Timon,  because  it 
never  came  from  him.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute attorn'd,  but  that  reading  would  be  hard  and 
forced.  Mr.  Steevens  says  the  word  returns  being  some- 
times used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of  replies ;  as  thus 
he  returns,  i.e.  answers,  he  would  so  explain  it  in  this 
passage,  and  the  sense  would  be  as  follows  :• — The  best 
half  of  my  wealth  should  have  been  the  reply  returned 
to  Timon,  in  answer  to  his  request. 

*   JFho  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house. 
That  is,  keep  within  doors  for  fear  of  duns. 
^  He  is  a  man  setting  his  fate  aside. 

That  is,  setting  aside  this  unfortunate  deed  which  was 
predetermined  by  fate,  and  for  which  he  is  therefore  not 
strictly  chargeable. 

"•  But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  Just. 
That  is,  I  call  mercy  herself  to  witness  that  defensive 
violence  is  just. 

"  Hie  rest  of  your  fees. 
Fees  has  no  sense ;  it  is  probably  a  misprint  iorfoes. 
^  Green,  i.e.  young,  immature. 
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^   With  multiplying  banns. 

That  is,  accumulated  curses ;  multiplying  is  used  for 
multiplied. 

^  Let  me  be  recorded. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  substitute  the  much  clearer  and 
more  forcible  reading — Let  it  be  recorded. 

" Not  nature, 


To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 
Sut  by  contempt  of  nature. 

This  passage  is  unintelligible,  but  may  be  made  clear 
enough  by  the  addition  of  a  single  letter.  If  we  read — 
not  natures,  &c.,  the  sense  will  be ; — Not  those  wretched 
beings  who  are  afflicted  with  all  kinds  of  evils,  can  bear 
a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  and  become  prosperous 
without  despising  their  fellow-creatures. 

*  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides. 

This  is  an  obscure  line  which  the  editors  of  Shakspert 
have,  in  their  attempts  to  explain,  rendered  still  more 
doubtful.  Warburton  proposes — the  wether's  sides. 
This  is  merely  a  conjectural  reading,  but  I  think  it  the 
best  offered. 

^  FaTtg  mankind,  i.e.  seize  upon,  gripe,  or  tear. 

5*  Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  f     No,  gods  t 
I  am  no  idle  votarist. 

No,  I  do  not  desire  wealth ;  my  protestations  against 
it  are  sincere.  I  am  no  inconstant  suppliant  of  nature, 
gold  will  not  tempt  me  to  forsake  her  solitudes  for 
society. 

^  The  wappen'd  widow. 

Of  this  word,  Johnson  says,  he  has  found  no  example, 
nor  does  he  know  the  meaning.  Mr.  Steevens  suggests 
the  meaning  of  it  to  be  debilitated  by  the  diseases  of 
debauchery. 

*"  She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at. 

Mr.  Steevens  would  read  : — 

She  whose  ulcerous  sores  the  spital-house,  &c. 
But   the   passage  may  stand  without  emendation ;  the 
spital-house  is  used  metaphorically,  for  the  inmates  of  it, 
and  tilcerous  sores  for  the  possessors  of  them. 

"  /  will  make  thee 

Do  thy  right  nature. 

That  is,  I  will  bury  thee  again,  consign  thee  to  the 
earth  where  nature  placed  thee. 

*^  Phrynia. 

Shakspere  probably  meant  Phryne,  but  spelt  the  name 
l.from  recollection.  She  was  an  Athenian  courtezan,  so 
lexquisitely  beautiful,  that  when  her  judges  were  pro- 
■^eeding  to  condemn  her  for  numerous  and  enormous 
fences,  a  sight  of  her  bosom,  which  was  artfully  un- 
covered by  her  advocate  so  softened  her  judges  that  they 
spared  her  life. 
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**   With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gulet,  guUt. 

AVe  might  repair  the  defective  metre  by  adopting  i 
Shaksperian  epithet,  and  reading — gules  total  gules. 

*•  /  see  them  now  ;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 

From  Tiraon's  answer  it  is  probable  that  Shakspere 
wrote — Thine  was  a  blessed  time. 

"  I  'II  trust  to  your  conditions. 

You  need  not  swear  to  continue  your  dissolute  lives,  I 
will  trust  to  your  wanton  natures  that  you  will  do  so. 

•• And  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs, 

With  burdens  of  the  dead. 

Poor  thin  roofs  mean  heads  which  have  lost  much  of 
their  hair  from  the  effects  of  disease,  which  he  tells  them 
to  hide  by  wearing  false  hair,  hair  which  belonged  to  the 
dead.    Thus  in  Drayton's  Mooncalf: — 

And  with  large  sums  they  stick  not  to  procure 
Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  most  unclean 
To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  disdain. 

"  Below  crisp  heaven. 
Mr.  Upton  says  crisp  is  used  as  curled,  bent,  hollow  j 
Dr.  Warburton  would  read  cript,  i.e.  vaulted. 

"  Hug  their  deceas'd  perfumes,  i.e.  their  mistresses. 

"   What  a  knave  too  t 

I  always  knew  thee  for  a  fool,  now  I  see  thou  art  a 
knave  also,  for  to  vex  another  by  design  is  villany. 

"o  They  mock'd  thee  for  too  much  curiosity. 

For  too  much  refinement,  or  rather  finical  delicacy. 

"   Wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  con- 
found thee. 

In  Oesner's  Animal  History,  it  is  said  that  the 
unicorn  and  the  lion  being  enemies  by  nature,  as  soon  as 
the  lion  sees  the  unicorn,  he  betakes  himself  to  a  tree ; 
the  unicorn  in  his  fury,  and  with  all  the  swiftness  of  his 
course,  running  at  him,  sticks  his  horn  fast  in  the  tree, 
and  then  the  lion  descends  and  kills  him. 
"  O  thou  touch  of  hearts. 

Touch  is  used  for  touchstone:  Thou  touchstone  of 
hearts. 


"  Your  greatetl  vant  it,  you  want  muck  <ff  mtat. 

We  should  read  muck  of  m*H,  Le.  much  of  what  yoa 
ought  to  be. 

**  Yet  thank*  I  muH  you  eem. 

To  con  thanks,  i«  a  common  expreision  among  our  old 
dramatic  writers,  for  to  give  or  owe  tluuiks. 

" n  aJmott  tunu 

My  dangerous  nature  wHd. 

Warburton  says  it  should  be  mild  for  wild.  Tinonli 
nature  was  already  wild  f  nough,  but  the  conduct  of  tha 
steward  was  such  as  to  calm  and  soften  his  distraction. 

"  Thou  draw'st  a  counUrfeit 

A  counterfeit  is  a  portrait  or  picture. 

"  Allow'd  with  absolute  po»tr, 

Allow'd  is  licensed,  privileged :  absolute  comniaiid 
shall  be  granted  him. 

"  Travers'd  arm*,  i.e.  arms  folded  acroM. 

"  The  time  is  flush,  i.e.  mature. 

">  Your  unchar^d  ports,  i.e.  unattacked  porta. 

ei  yo  aUm*  yowftar*. 

With  my  more  noble  meaning. 
To  reconcile  them  to  his  noble  intention,  to  gain  their 
belief  of  it. 

**  But  pats,  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait. 
Shakspere  formed  this  epitaph  out  of  two  which  he 
found  in  Plutarch ;  the  following  is  the  passage  contain- 
ing them.      "  He  [Timon]  was  buried  at  Hala?  near  the 
sea,  and  the  water  surrounded  his  tomb  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  he  was  even  then   inaccessible   to  mankind. 
The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  monument:— 
At  iMt  I've  bid  the  knaves  farewell ; 
Ask  not  mjr  name — but  go — to  hell. 
It  is  said  that  he  wrote  this  cpiuph   himself.    That 
which  is  commonly  repeated  was  written  by  Calliaai^ 
chus : — 

My  name  is  Timon  :  knaves  begone  ! 
Cune  me,  bat  oome  not  bmt  my  rtooe ! 

K  T. 
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SHAKSPEEE,  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  prologue  to  tins  piay,  appears  to  nave  anticipated  that 
it  would  not  be  exceedingly  popular ;  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  tiio  most  desultory  and  rambling  of  his 
acknowledged  works :  extending  over  too  great  a  period  of  time  for  the  poet  fairly  to  grasp,  consisting 
of  too  many  incidents  for  effective  combination,  and  of  too  many  characters  to  permit  of  their  complete 
development.  In  this  play  we  miss  that  constructive  art  which  is  generally  to  be  traced  in  the  works 
of  Shakspere ;  it  is  less  a  drama  than  a  narrative ;  the  story  is  unconnected  and  incomplete,  and  the 
end  is  no  conclusion.  Hector,  the  hero  and  favourite  of  the  poet — the  brave,  yet  gentle  and  generous 
Hector — is  shamefully  murdered,  in  violation  both  of  the  laws  of  arms  and  humanity,  and  the  large- 
limbed  savage  who  hacks  him  to  death  by  deputy,  escapes  unhurt  and  in  triumph.  Troilus  talks 
largely  of  revenge,  but  accomplishes  none ;  Cressida  is  false  and  unpunished,  and,  we  are  to  suppose, 
lives  to  be  the  happy  mistress  of  Diomede,  until  her  voluptuous  and  fickle  nature  prompts  her  to 
abandon  him  as  readily  as  she  has  previously  left  TroUus 

The  destruction  of  Troy  would  have  been  a  theme  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Shakspere,  had  he 
confined  his  overflowing  and  sometimes  erratic  genius  to  his  subject ;  he  had  admirable  materials  in 
his  hand,  had  he  attempted  less.  The  play  abounds  with  characters,  but  they  are  introduced  and  then 
abandoned:  before  we  are  fairly  acquainted  with  them,  they  vanish.  Cressida  is  little  more  than  a 
sketch,  and  Cassandra,  the  mad  prophetess,  something  less  than  one.  The  best  developed  character 
is  Pandarus,  and  he  is  altogether  contemptible.  Thersites  is  probably  the  original  of  Apemantus ; 
there  is,  at  least,  a  resemblance  between  tliem,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  finished  character.  Shak- 
spere apparently  intended  to  create  a  sympathy  and  admiration  for  Troilus,  for  he  makes  "  that  same 
dog-fox,  Ulysses,"  speak  eloquently  in  his  favour,  comparing  him  with  Hector,  and  declaring  that  he 
was: — 

Not  yet  matttre,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provoked,  soon  calmed : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free. 

StUl,  a  mere  loTer  is  generally  an  insipid  creation,  and  Troilus  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  the  rule ; 
he  wants  purpose,  decision,  and  moral  courage.  The  conduct  of  Pandarus  is  mean  and  officious 
enough,  but  Troilus  shares  his  shame  by  employing  him.  Cressida  was  open  to  be  wooed,  and  easy 
to  be  won ;  she  is  sufficiently  complying,  in  all  conscience,  and  only  retires  when  she  is  feebly  pursued. 
Had  Troilus  won  her  in  an  open,  manly  manner,  he  would  probably  have  preserved  both  her  aficction 
and  her  honour.  Fanciful,  giddy  coquette  as  she  is,  she  would  have  remained  virtuous,  had  she  not 
encountered  temptation. 

But  I  must  qualify  my  censure ;  vague  as  the  play  is,  it  is  full  of  fine  poetry  and  profound 
observations ;  if  we  are  for  a  moment  angry  with  Shakspere  for  his  wanderings  or  his  inconsistency, 
he  soon  wins  us  back  to  him  with  bribes  of  thought  and  beauty.  The  play  also  has  many  fine  scenes  ; 
for  instance,  that  between  Cressida  and  her  uncle,  in  the  first  act,  is  remarkable  for  sparkling 
dialogue ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  between  the  savage  jester 
Thersites,  and  the  blunt  Ajax.  The  short  scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Helen  is  introduced,  is  ex- 
ceedingly natural  and  lively ;  the  equivocations  of  the  servant  whom  Pandarus  addresses,  are  fully 
as  humorous  as  the  sayings  of  the  licensed  fools  in  other  of  our  poet's  plays.  The  following  scene 
in  the  garden  of  Pandarus,  where  the  lovers  meet  and  confess  their  aft'ection,  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiiul ;  we  are  reminded  for  a  moment  of  a  similar  scene  in  Someo  and  Juliet,  but  the  resemblance 
soon  ceases — the  passionate,  though  chaste  and  womanly  afiection  of  Juliet,  compared  to  the  wanton 
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appetite  of  Cressida,  ia  as  a  pure  bright  star  in  heaven  to  the  cold  delusive  firo  which  danoM  b 
darkness  over  the  stagnant  pool  or  trackless  marsh.  Tiio  dialogue  between  Achillet  and  HMStor, 
after  the  tournament,  is  in  Shukspore's  happiest  style.  The  bulky  Achilles  Ksnning  the  Trtgan 
prince  with  his  eyes,  and  soliciting  the  gods  to  tell  him  in  what  part  of  bia  body  he  •hould  deefaof 

great  Hector,  is  the  sublime  of  chivalry.     Hector's  passionate  rejoinder: — 

Henceforth,  fpiard  thee  well ; 
For  I  '11  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithed  Mnrs  hi*  helm, 
I  'II  kill  thee  everywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 

is  equally  fine ;  while  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act  is  full  of  vigour  and  bustle,  and  exceedingly  aninated. 

Schlegel  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  Shakspero  haa  treated  this  subject  by 
saying : — "  The  whole  is  one  continued  irony  of  that  crown  of  all  heroic  talea,  the  tale  of  Troy.  The 
contemptible  nature  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  laziness  and  discord  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  to  that 
the  siege  was  made  to  last  ten  years,  arc  only  placed  in  clearer  light  by  the  noble  descriptions,  the  scge 
and  ingenious  maxims  with  which  the  work  overflows,  and  the  high  ideas  which  the  heroes  entertain  of 
themselves  and  each  other." 

Shakspore  is  supposed  to  have  produced  this  drama  in  1601  or  1602 ;  he  borrowed  the  story  chiefly 
from  Chaucer's  poem  of  the  same  name ;  though  he  was  also  indebted  to  Lydgate's  UUtorie  of  the 
Destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  first  seven  books  of  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer.  But  his  chief 
obligations  were  certainly  to  Chaucer,  who  details  the  love  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  the  rtiitanm 
they  derived  from  Pandarus,  at  great  length.  In  his  story  Troilus  is  slain  by  A^hiMfft ;  and,  nya  tiie 
venerable  old  gossip  : — 

And  whan  that  he  was  slain  in  this  manere 
His  li(;hte  goste  f\il  blisfully  is  went 
Up  to  the  holownesse  of  the  seventh  sphere, 
In  his  place  leting  cveriche  eK;nu'nt, 
And  there  he  sawe,  with  ful  aviscment, 
The  erratikc  sterres,  hearkening  harmonie, 
With  sownis  ful  of  hevin's  melodie. 

And  doun  from  thennis  fast  he  gan  aviae 
This  litil  spotte  of  crth  that  with  the  se 
Embraced  is,  and  fully  gan  dispise 
This  wretchid  world,  and  helde  al  vanite 
In  respecte  of  the  plnine  felicite 
That  is  in  hcven  above,  and  at  the  last 
There  he  was  slaine  his  loking  doun  he  cast. 

The  old  poet's  story  consists  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  stanzas,  and  is,  in  my  eshmatioD,  i 
sufficiently  tedious  to  wade  through.  It  may  be  very  barbarous  and  tasteless  to  say  so :  but  although 
sentiments,  which  might  bo  eloquent  but  for  the  rude  and  obsolete  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  occasionally  occur,  still  the  whole  tale  does  not  contain  one  great  or  brilliant  thought,  or  one  I 
exquisitely  poetical  simile.  Little  more  than  a  century  and-a-half  occurred  between  the  death  of  Chaucer  | 
and  the  birth  of  Shakspere,  yet  the  works  of  the  former  are  obsolete  and  half-forgotten,  while  the  > 
dramas  of  the  latter  are  yet  as  fresh,  vivid,  and  attractive  as  if  they  had  but  just  been  given  to  the  ' 
world.  The  works  of  Chaucer  have  but  a  feeble  ray  of  genius,  cold  and  flickering — thoee  of  Shakier*  '. 
contain  a  pregnant  heat  of  vital  power  which  attracts  and  warms  all  hearts.  j 

In  the  collected  works  of  Chaucer,  the  story  of  Troiliu  and  Oretnda  is  followed  by  Tkt  l^etUmeiU 
of  Creseide,  a  conclusion  of  the  tale  by  another  writer,  supposed  to  be  one  Robert  Henderson,  a  acbool-  ' 
master  of  Duuferuiliuo.     In  this  continuation,  Creseide,  for  railing  upon  Venus  and  Cupid,  is  by  the  goda 
transformed  into  a  leper;  and  ends  her  life  in  great  poverty  and  misery.    The  idea  ia  coane  aod  ! 
unpoeticol  but  it  is  not  imskilfidly  treated,  when  we  consider  the  rudeneas  ot  our  language  at  that 
period.  U-  T.  i 
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PuiAM,  King  of  Troy. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Hectoe,  a  Son  q/' Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  5.     Act  V. 
sc.  I ;  sc.  3  J   sc.  4  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  9. 

Teoiltjs,  a  Son  of  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.  Act  II.  sc.  2.  Act  III.  bc.  2. 
Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.  Act  V.  sc.  I ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3  ; 
sc.  4  J  sc.  6  ;  sc.  9. 

Paeis,  a  Son  o/"  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act   III.  sc.  1.     Act 
IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  8. 

DErpiiOBTJS,  a  Son  o/"  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

Helenus,  a  Son  q/"  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2. 

^NEAS,  a  Trojan  Commander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  1  j  sc.  2  ; 
sc.  3  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  11. 

Antenoe,  a  Trojan  Commander. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  Priest,  taking  part  with  the 

Greeks. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Pandaeus,  Uncle  to  Cressida. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.    Act  IV. 
sc.  2  ;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  11. 

Maeoahelon,  a  bastard  Son  of  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  8. 

Agamemnon,  *ke  Grecian  General. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  3.      Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act 
IV.  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  10. 

Mejjelaus,  his  ^Brother. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  5.     Act 
V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  8  ;  sc.  10. 

Achilles,  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act.  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.    Act.  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  5. 
Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  5 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7  i  sc.  9. 
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Ajax,  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  5. 
Act  V.  sc.  1  J  sc.  5  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  1 0. 

Ulysses,  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act 
IV.  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  5. 

Nestoe,  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act 
IV.  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  10. 

DiOMEDES,  a  Grecian  Commander. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3.  Act  III.  sc.  3.  Act  IV.  sc,  1  ;  sc. 
3  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.  Act  V.  sc.  1  j  sc.  2  j  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  6  ; 
sc.  10. 

Pateoclus,  a  Friend  q/*  Achilles. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  5. 
Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Theesites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Greek. 

Appear;  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ; 
sc.  2  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  8. 

Alexandee,  Servant  to  Cressida. 
Appears,  .\ct  I.  sc.  2. 

Seevant  to  Troilus. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  2 

Seevant  to  Paris. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  I. 

Seetant  to  Dioraedes. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

HJELEW,  Wife  to  Menelaus,  hut  living  with  Paris. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Andeomaciie,  Wife  to  Hector. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc,  3. 

Cassandea,  Daughter  to  Priam,  a  Prophetess. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Ceessida,  Daughter  to  Calchas. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3; 
sc.  4  ;  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE. — Teot  ;  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  it. 
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PROLOGUE. 


In  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.    From  isles  of 
Greece 
The  princes  orgulous,^  their  high  blood  chafd, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :   Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia :  and  their  vow  is  made. 
To  ransack  Troy  ;  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen. 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps  ;  And  that  'a  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage  :  Now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavUious :  Priam's  sii-gated  city. 


Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Iliat,  ChetM,  Trojan, 

And  Antenorides,  with  massy  ttaplea, 

And  correspoDsive  and  fulfilling  bolt*, 

Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy.' 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirita. 

On  one  and  other  aide,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard : — And  hither  am  I  come 

A  prologue  arm'd,' — but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt^  and  firstlings  of  tboae  broila, 

'Ginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  aa  your  pleasures  are ; 

Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Troy.     Before  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Tboilus  armed,  and  Fan^sabus. 

Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet,  I  '11  unarm  again : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas  !  liath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  tlian  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance  j 
Less  valiant  than  the  nrgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this :  for 
my  part,  I  '11  not  meddle  nor  iiiako  no  furtlior.  He, 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must  tarry 
the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 


Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  P 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting;  but  you  most  tarty  the 
leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening :  but  here  'a  yet  in 
the  word — hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of 
the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking ; 
nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  yon  may 
cliance  to  bum  your  lips. 

Tro.  Patience  lierself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  \)9, 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufTerance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Crcssid  comes  into  my  thougfata,— 

So,  Traitor ! — when  she  comes ! When  ia  she 

thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fiunr  than 
ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  ebai 

Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,— When  my  haart, 

As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain; 
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Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm,) 
Bury'd  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile : 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness, 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's,  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more 
comparison  between  the  women, — But,  for  my  part, 
she  is  my  kinswoman ;  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it, 
praise  her, — But  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her 
talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise  your 
sister  Cassandra's  wit ;  but — 

Tro.  O  Paudarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee.  There  my  hopes  lie  drown' d, 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
lu  Cressid's  love  :  Thou  answer' st.  She  is  fair; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice  ; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach ;  To  whose  soft  seisure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman !    This  thou  tell'st 

me. 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say — I  love  her ; 
But,  sayiag,  thus,  instead  of  oU  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Fan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I  '11  not  meddle  in 't.  Let  her  be  as 
she  is  :  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  she 
be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus !  How  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel :  ill- 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you :  gone 
between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my 
labour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus?   what, 
with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore,  she 's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen :  an  she  were  not  kiu  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sun- 
day. But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a 
black-armoor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's 
a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father  -^  let  her  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  so  I  '11  tell  her  the  next  tiine  I  see  her : 
for  my  part,  I  'U  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in  the 
matter. 

Tro.  Pandnrus, — 
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Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me  ;  I  will  leave 
all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[^Exit  Pan.     An  Alarm. 

Tro.    Peace,  you  ungracious   clamours !    peace, 
rude  sounds ! 
Pools  on  both  sides  !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  tlms. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he 's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Paudar,  and  what  we  i* 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,*  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Paudar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.     Enter  ^keas. 

yE«e.  How  now,  prince  Troilus  ?  wherefore  not 

afield  ?7 
Tro.  Because  not  there ;  Tliis  woman's  answer 
sorts. 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  Mneas,  from  the  field  to-day  f 
jEne.  That  Paris  is  retiu'ned  home,  and  hurt. 
Tro.  By  whom,  ^neas  ? 

^ne.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed  :  'tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum. 

Mne.  Hark !    what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 

to-day ! 
Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  "  would  I  might,"  were 
"may."— 
But,  to  the  sport   abroad; — Are  you  bound  thi- 
ther ? 
jEne.  In  all  swift  haste. 

Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— ne  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Ceessida  and  Alexandee. 

Ores.  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 
Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 
Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale, 
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To  see  tho  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd  : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  liito  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  suu  rose,  he  was  hamess'd  light, 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  forcsavf 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this :  There  is  among  tho 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Ores.  Good  ;  And  what  of  him  ? 

■   Alex.  They  say  ho  is  a  very  man  per  se,* 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men;  unless  they  are  drunk, 
sick,  or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts 
of  their  particular  additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  churlish  as  tho  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant :  a 
man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours, 
that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  foUy,  his  folly  sauced 
with  discretion :  There  is  no  man  hath  a,  virtue 
that  ho  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an 
attaint,  but  ho  carries  some  stain  of  it :  ho  is 
melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the 
hair :  He  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing  ;  but  every 
thing  so'  out  of  joint,  that  ho  is  a  gouty  Briareus, 
many  hands  and  no  use;  or  purblind  Argus,  all 
eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say,  ho  yesterday  coped  Hector  in 
the  battle,  and  struck  him  down ;  tho  disdain  and 
ehame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting 
and  waking. 

Enter  Pandabus. 

Cres.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Ores.  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What 's  that  ?  what 's  that  ? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  unelo  P.andarus. 

Fan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid:  What  do 
you  talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do 
you,  cousin?  When  were  you  at  Ilium? 

Cres.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Fan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came  ? 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 
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Pan.  E'en  so ;  Hector  wu  stirring  earljr. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  hia  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cret.  So  he  says  here. 

Po«.  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause  too; 
he'll  by  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that: 
and  there  is  Troilus  will  not  como  far  behind  him ; 
let  them  take  iieed  of  Truilua  :  I  i-an  t<!l!  Ilicm  that 
too. 

Cres.  AVhat,  is  he  angry  loo '( 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better  man 
of  tho  two. 

Ores.  O,  Jupiter  !  there  's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector  ? 
Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  S9e  him  ? 

Ores.  Ay ;  if  ever  I  saw  him  before,  and  knew 
him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Ores.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for,  I  am  sure,  he 
is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some 
degrees. 

Cres.  'Tis  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  !  I  would,  ho 
were, 

Cres.  So  ho  is. 

Pan.  'Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to 

India. 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Fan.  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himself. — Would 
'a  were  himself !  Well,  the  gods  are  above ;  Time 
must  friend,  or  end :  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I  would, 
my  heart  were  in  her  body  ! — No,  Hector  is  not  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Ores.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Ores.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other 's  not  como  to 't ;  you  ahall  tell 
me  another  tale,  when  tho  other's  come  to't. 
Hector  shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Ore*.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  ho  hare  hia  own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities ; 

Ores.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cret.  'Twould  not  become  him,  his  own 's  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece  :  Ueleo  her- 
self swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown 
favour,  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess,) — Not  brown 
neither. 

Ores.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Crrs.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  aboTS  Fan*. 
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Ores.  "WTiy,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 
Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much ;  if 
she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher 
than  his  ;  ho  having  colour  enough,  and  tlie  other 
higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion. 
I  had  as  lief,  Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended 
Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she 's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 
Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.    She  came  to  him 
the  other  day  into  a  compassed  window,^ — and,  you 
know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his 
chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  P^" 

Pan.  But,   to  prove  to  you  that   Helen  loves 

him ; — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to 

his  cloven  chin, 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy ! — How  came  it  cloven  ? 
Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled :    I   think, 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Phrygia. 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cres.  0  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then : — But  to  prove  to  you 

that  Helen  loves  Troilus, 

Ores.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you  'U 
prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  than 
I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the 
shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how 
she  tickled  his  chin ; — Indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous 
white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Ores.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 
Pan.  But,  there  was  such   laughing; — Queen 
Hecuba  laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 
Ores.  With  mill-stones. 
Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 
Cres.  But  there  was  a  more  temperate  fire  under 
the  pot  of  her  eyes ; — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 
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Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 
Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 
Pan.  Marry,  at  the  wliite  hair  that  Helen  spied 
on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An 't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should  have 
laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  aa 
at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ? 
Pan.  Quoth  she,   "  Here's   but   one    and  fifty 
hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 
Ores.  Tljis  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That 's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that. 
"  One  and  fifty  hairs,"  quoth  he,  "  and  one  white: 
That  white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are 
his  sons."  "Jupiter!"  quoth  she,  "which  of  these 
hairs  is  Paris,  my  husband  ?"  "  The  forked  one," 
quoth  he ;  "  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him."  But, 
there  was  such  laughing!  and  Helen  so  blushed, 
and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so  laughed, 
that  it  passed. 

Ores.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
going  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday  ; 
think  on 't. 
0)-es.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  sworn,  'tis  true  ;  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  born  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere 

a  mettle  against  May.  [-4  Retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark,   they  are   coming  from   the  field: 

Shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass 

toward  Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do  ;  sweet  niece  Cressida. 

Cres.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place ;  here 
we  may  see  most  bravely :  I'll  tell  you  them  all  by 
their  names,  aa  they  pass  by ;  but  mark  Troilus 
above  the  rest. 

.^Ineas  passes  over  the  Stage. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That's  ^neas ;  Is  not  that  a  bravo  man  ? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you ;  But 
mark  Troilus  ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Ores.  Who 's  that  ? 

Antenob  passes  over. 

Pan.  That 's  Antcnor ;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I 
can  teU  you ;  and  he 's  a  man  good  enough  :  he 's 
one  o'  the  soundest  judgments  in  Troy,  whosoever, 
and  a  proper  man  of  person : — When  comes  Troi- 
lus ? — I  '11  show  you  TroUus  anon  ;  if  he  see  me, 
you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me. 
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Crcs.  Will  ho  f^ive  you  the  nod  ? 

Fan.  You  sliall  see. 

Ores.  If  he  do,  tlio  rich  shall  have  more. 

IIectob  pa««e«  over. 

Pan.  That 's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that ; 
There  'b  a  follow  ! — Go  thy  way.  Hector ; — There's  a 
brave  man,  niece. — O  bravo  Hector ! — Look,  how  he 
loolcs !  there's  a  countenance :  Is 't  not  a  brave  man? 

Cres.  0,  a  brave  man  I 

Pan.  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  see  ?  look  you  there  I  There 's  no 
jesting :  there  's  laying  on  ;  take 't  off  who  will,  as 
they  Bay :  there  be  hacks ! 

Ores.  Bo  those  with  swords  ? 

Pakis  passes  over. 

Pan.  Swords  ?  any  thing,  he  cares  not :  an  the 
devil  come  to  him,  it 's  all  one :  By  god's  lid,  it 
does  one's  heart  good  :— Yonder  comes  Paris,  yon- 
der come  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece ;  Is 't  not 
a  gallant  man  too,  is  't  not  f — Why,  this  is  brave 
now. — AVho  said,  he  came  hurt  home  to-day  P  he's 
not  hurt:  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart  good 
now.  Ha !  'woidd  I  could  see  Troilus  now  ; — you 
shall  see  Troilua  anon. 

Ores.  Who  'a  that  ? 

Helkn us  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus,— I  marvel,  where  Troilus 
is  : — That's  Helenus  ; — I  think  he  went  not  forth 
to-day : — That 's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Helenus  P  no  ; — yes,  he  '11  fight  indifferent 
well : — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  I — Hark  ;  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  P — Hclenua  is  a 
priest. 

Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  P 

Tboilus  passes  over. 

Pan.  Where  P  yonder  P  that 's  Doiphobus:  'Tis 
Troilus!  there's  a  man,  niece! — Hem  I — Brave 
Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivalry  1 

Ores.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace ! 

Pan.  Mark  him;  note  him; — O  brave  Troilus! 
— look  well  upon  him,  niece:  look  you,  how  his 
sword  is  blooded,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than 
Hector's  ;  And  how  ho  looks,  and  how  ho  goes ! — 
O  admirable  youth  !  ho  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty. 
Go  thy  way  Troilus,  go  thy  way  ;  had  I  a  sister 
were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  ho  should 
take  his  choice.     O  admirable  man !  Paris  P — Paris 
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is  dirt  to  him ;  and,  I  warrant,  Ilelen,  to  change, 
would  give  an  eye  to  boot. 

Forces /HM*  over  th«  Slage. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts!  chaff  and  bnui,  chdT 
and  bran !  porridge  after  meat !  I  could  live  and 
die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ; 
the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and 
daws  I  I  hod  rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus,  than 
Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles;  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles  P  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  rerjr 
camel. 

Ores.  WeU,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well  P — Why,  have  you  any  discre- 
tion P  have  you  any^  eyes  P  Do  you  know  what  a 
man  is  P  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  dia- 
course,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth, 
liberality,  and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that 
season  a  man  P 

Cres.  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date  in  the  pic, — for  then  the  man's  dale 
is  out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman  1  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly }  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to 
defend  mine  honesty  j  my  mask,  to  defend  my 
beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these :  and  at  all 
these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Port.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres.  Nay,  I  '11  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that 's 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  too  :  if  I  cannot  ward 
what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for 
telling  how  I  took  the  blow ;  unK>«s  it  swell  peat 
hiding,  and  then  it  is  past  watching. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another ! 

Enter  Tboucs'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  jrou. 
Pan.  Where  P 

Boy.  At  your  own  house ;  there  ho  unarms  him. 
Pan.  (Jood  boy,  toll  him  I  come :  \Ex\i  Boy. 
I  doubt,  ho  bo  hurt. — Pare  ye  well,  good  niece. 
Cres.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 
Cres.  To  bring,  uncle, -^— 
Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 
Cres.  By  tli'>  same  token — you  are  a  bawd. — 

[JEriV  Pa». 

Words,  TOWS,  grioiij,  tearii  and  love's  full  sacrifice 
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He  otters  in  anotlier'a  enterprise : 

But  more  in  Troilua  tliousand  fold  I  see 

Than,  in  tlie  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be ; 

Tet  hold  I  off".     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 

Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  :^i 

That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  tliat  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is  : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech  : 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth 

bear. 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.  [Exit. 

SCENE   lU.~The   Grecian    Camp.      Before 
Agamemnon's  Tent. 

Trumpets.    Enter  Agamemnok,  Nestob,  Ulysses, 
Menelaus,  and  Others. 

Agam.  Princes, 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 

The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 

In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 

Pails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :  checks  and  disasters 

Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd ; 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 

Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 

Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 

That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 

That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand ; 

Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 

Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 

Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 

And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 

That  gav't  surmised  shape.    Why  then,  you  princes, 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works  ; 

And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nouglit 

else 

But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 

To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 

The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 

In  fortune's  love  :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 

Tlie  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin : 

But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 

Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away  ; 

And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 

Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
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Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 

Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 

Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  The  sea  being  smooth, 

How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 

Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 

With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 

The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains 

cut. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse  -^^    AVhere  's  then  the  saucy 

boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide. 
In  storms  of  fortune :  Por,  in  her  ray  and  brightness, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize,'^ 
Tlian  by  the  tiger :  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flies  fled  under  shade.  Why,  then,  the  thing 

of  courage, 
A.S  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And  with  an  accent  tum'd  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulyss.  Agamemnon, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  80\il  and  only  spirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, — 

[To  Agam. 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch' d-out-llfe. — 

\_To  Nest. 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such. 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;  and  such  again, 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver,'* 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides,)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue, — yet  let  it  please  both, — 
Thou  great, — and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 
Agam.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be 't  of  less 

expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips ;  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastift'jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

TJlgss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master, 
But  for  these  instances. 
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The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  t 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  npon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  i»  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  expected  ?  Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthieat  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,   the  planets,    and   this 

centre,'^ 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisturo,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
Tn  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other ;  whoso  mcd'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 
Sana  clieck,  to  good  and  bud  :  But,  when  the  planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  ? 
What  raging  of  the  sea  ?  shaking  of  earth  ? 
Commotion  in  the  winds  ?  frights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate^" 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixure  ?  0,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 
Which  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs, 
The  enterprise  is  sick !  How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  sliores. 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And,  hark,  wliat  discord  follows!  each  thing  meets 
Tn  mere  oppugnaney :  The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  .nil  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 
Porce  should  bo  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong, 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides,) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
^fust  make  perforce  an  univcrs.il  prey. 
And,  lust,  cat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
Pollows  the  choking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  ia. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  puq)080 
It  bath  to  climb.     Tlie  general's  diadaiu'd 


By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  tho  nctt ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath :  bo  cTory  itcp, 
Kxamplcd  by  the  lirst  puce  that  ia  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grown  to  an  envioua  fercr 
Of  pale  and  bloodlcsa  emulation : 
And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troj  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinewa.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  stand*,  not  in  her  atreni^h. 

Netl.  Most  wisely  hath  UlysKea  here  diacuror'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  \»  aick. 

Atjam.  The  nature  of  the  sickncas  found,  Ulyaao, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulijti.     Tlie    great    Achillea, — whom    opiniuu 

crowna 

The  sinew  and  tho  forehand  of  our  boat, — 

Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airj'  fame. 

Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 

Lies  mocking  our  designs:  With  him,  Patroctiu, 

Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 

Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 

(AVhicli,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 

He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agn"i.>'"i.  •" 

Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 

And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 

Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 

To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 

'Twixt  his  strctch'd  footing  and  tho  acaifoldage, — 

Such  to-bc-pitied  and  o'cr-wrested  seeming 

He  acts  thy  greatness  in :  and  when  he  speaks, 

'IHs  like  a  chime  a  mending;  with  terms   un 

squar'd, 

Wliich,  from  tho  tongue  of  roaring  T^-phon  dropp'd 

Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff, 

The  largo  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling, 

From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  :      '         : 

Cries — "  Excellent ! — 'tis  Agamemnon 

Now  play  mo  Nestor ; — hera,  and  stroke  thjr  beardi 

As  he,  being  'drest  to  some  oration." 

Tliat  's  done ; — as  near  as  the  extrcmest  ends 

Of  p.irallcls ;  as  like  a«  Vidcan  and  his  wife  \ 

Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  "  Excellent ! 

'Tis  Nestor  right  I  Now  play  him  mo,  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

INfust  be  the  scene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 

And  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorgpt, 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  sport. 

Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  "  O  !— enough,  Patroclus ; — 

Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !     I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."     And  in  this  fashion, 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  esMit, 
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Achievements,  plotSj  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes.!^ 

N'est.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
AVith  an  imperial  voice,)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  fuU  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  AchiUes :  keeps  his  tent  like  him  ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle  :  and  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave,  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  ■with  dirt  5 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Uli/ss,  They  tax  our  policy,    and  call  it  cow-- 
ardice ;  \ 

Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war  j 
EorestaU  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand  :  the  still  and  mental  parts,— 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  tliem  on  ;  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity  : 
They  call  this— bed  work,  mappery,  closct*war ! 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
Tor  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  0'  his  poize, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine ; 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

JVest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [^Trumpet  sounds. 

Agam.  What  trumpet  P  look,  Menelaus. 

Unter  Ms'&kA. 

Men.  Prom  Troy. 

Aijam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  P 

^ne.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  P 

Agam.  Even  this. 

^ne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
'Pore  aU  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

yEne.  Pair  leave  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Agam.  '  How  ? 

.^ne.  Ay; 
I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
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Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus : 
Which  is  that  god  in  ofiice,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamenmon  ? 

Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us;   or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Are  ceremonious  Courtiersi 

^ne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm' d, 
As  bending  angels  ;  that 's  their  fame  in  peace  i 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls. 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords ;  and,  Joves' 

accord. 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  JJneas, 
Peace,  Trojan  ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips ! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  disdains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth ! 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  follows  j   that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends. 

Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  ^neas  ? 

AEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam,  What 's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

JEne.  Sir,  pardon  ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comea 
from  Troy. 

^ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 
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Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 


It  is  not  Agametnnon's  sleeping  hour : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

.Mne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents  ; — 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

\Trumpet  sounds. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call'd  Hector,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce^^ 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.    Kings,  princes,  lords ! 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 
In  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 
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He  hath  a  lady,  wiaer,  fairer,  truer. 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  liis  arms ; 

And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 

Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walla  of  Troy, 

To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 

If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him  ; 

If  none,  ho  '11  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-bum'd,  and  not  worth 

Tlie  splinter  of  a  lance.i"     Even  so  much. 

jlffhm.  This  shall  bo  told  our  lovers,  lord  JEneaa  ; 
If  none  of  them  havo  soul  in  such  a  kind, 
"We  loft  them  all  at  home :  But  wo  arc  soldiers ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  moans  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 

iVe«<.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd :  he  is  old  now  ; 
But,  if  there  bo  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love.  Tell  him  from  mo, — 
I  '11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbraco  put  this  withcr'd  brawn ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him.  That  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world ;  His  youth  in  flood, 
I  '11  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

^ne.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth ! 

Vlyss.  Amen. 

Agam.    Pair  lord  jEneas,  let  mo    touch    your 
hand; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
AchiUes  shall  havo  word  of  this  intent ;  "• 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Uirss.  and  Nest. 

TTlyss.  Nestor, 

Nest.  AVhat  says  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain, 
Bo  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.  What  is 't? 

Ulyss.  This  'tis : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  seeded  prido 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd. 
Or,  shedding,  brood  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how  ?  i 

Ulyss.  Tills  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
liolates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 


Nftt.  The  purpose  is  penpieuous  orea  m  sub* 
stance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up: 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain. 
But  that  Achillea,  were  his  brain  as  iMRvn 
As  banks  of  Libya,— though,  Apolio  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough,— will  with  great  upccd  of  judg. 

racnt, 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Vlyst.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  P 

Neat.  Yw, 

It  is  most  meet ;  Whom  may  you  else  oppose, 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  those  honours  oll^ 
If  not  Achilles  ?  Though 't  bo  a  sportful  combat, 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dcar'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :  And  trust  to  me,  Uljues, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  iiois'd 
In  this  wild  action  :  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subs^uent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby-6gure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  suppos'd. 
He,  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice : 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 
Makes  merit  her  election :  and  doth  boil, 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  Who  miscarrying. 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  a  conquering  part. 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Wliich  entertain'd,  limbs  ore  his  instruments^ 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

XJlyu.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech ; — 
Tliereforo  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  bolter  shall  exceed. 
By  showing  the  worse  first.    Do  not  consent, 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this, 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what 
are  they  ? 

Z77yM.   What  glory  our  Achilles  shauM  fron 
Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him . 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent: 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun. 
Than  in  the  prido  mid  salt  scorn  of  bin  otos, 
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Sliould  he  'scape  Hector  fair :  If  he  were  foil'd, 

Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 

fa  taint  of  our  best  man.     No,  m.ake  a  lottery ; 

And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax-"  draw 

The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :  Among  ourselves. 

Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man. 

For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 

Wlio  broils  in  loud  applause ;  and  make  him  fall 

His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  beuda. 

If  the  duU  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off, 

We  '11  dress  him  up  in  voices  :  If  he  fail, 


Tet  go  wo  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, — 
Ajax,  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Ulysses, 
Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other ;  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone 

\_Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — Another  Part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thebsites. 

Ajax.  Thersites, 

Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils  ?  fuU, 
all  over,  generally  ? 

Ajax.  Thersites, 

Ther.  And  those  boils  did  run  ? — Say  so, — did 
not  the  general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy 
core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog, 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him  ; 
I  see  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolf's  son,  canst  thou  not 
hear  ?  Feel  then.  [^Strikes  him. 

Titer.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,"-!  thou 
mongrel  beef-witted  lord ! 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak : 
T  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holi- 
ness :  but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an 
oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book. 
Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'thy 
jade's  tricks! 

Ajax.  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think,  I  have  no  sense,  thou 
strikest  mo  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not;  my  fingers 
itch. 

Ther.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would 
make  thee  the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  When 
thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as 
Blow  as  another. 
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Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, 

Ther.  Thou  grumblcat  and  raUest  every  hour  on 
Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  great- 
ness, as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  that 
thou  barkest  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther,  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers''^  with  his 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajajc.  You  whoreson  cur !  \_Beating  him. 

Ther.  Do,  do. 

Ajax,  Thou  stool  for  a  witch ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord  !  thou 
hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ; 
an  assinego^  may  tutor  thee :  Thou  scurvy  valiant 
ass !  thou  art  here  put  to  thrash  Trojans  ;  and  thou 
art  bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like 
a  Barbarian  slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will 
begin  at  thy  heel,  and  teU  what  thou  art  by  inches, 
Thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajax.  You  dog ! 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord ! 

Ajax,  You  cur!  [^Beating  him. 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot !  do,  rudeness ;  do,  camel ; 
do,  do. 

Enter  Achilles  and  PATEOCLrs. 

Achil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you 
thus  ? 
How  now,  Thersites  ?  what 's  the  matter,  man  ? 
Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 
Achil.  Ay;  what 's  the  matter ? 
Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 
Achil.  So  I  do  ;  What 's  the  matter  ? 
Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 
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Achil.  Well,  why  I  do  so. 

I'/icr.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  :  for, 
whosoever  you  take  hiiu  to  bo,  he  is  Ajiix. 

Achil.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  boat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
ntters  !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobbed  his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones: 
I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia 
mater  is  not  wortli  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow. 
Tins  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  in  his 
belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, — I  '11  tell  you  what 
I  say  of  him. 

Achil.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax 

Achil.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  ojjers  to  strike  him,  Aciiil.  interpoget. 

Thtr.  Has  not  so  much  wit 

Achil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  light. 

Achil.  Pe.ace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but 
tho  fool  will  not :  he  there  ;  that  he  ;  look  you 
there. 

Ajax.  O  thou  damned  cur !  I  shall 

Achil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  for  a  fool's  will  shame 
it. 

Pair.  (looJ  words,  Thersites. 

Achil.  What 's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  tho  vile  owl,  go  learn  me  the  te- 
nor of  tho  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  mo. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  hero  voluntary. 

Achil.  Your  last  service  was  sufTcranco,  'twas  not 
voluntary  ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary ;  Ajax  was 
here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther.  Even  so  ? — a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector 
shiill  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut 
with  no  k(>rnel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Thnrsites? 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, — whoso 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  ha<l  nails  on 
tlieir  toes,-  yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make 
you  plougli  up  the  wars. 

Achil.  Wiiat,  what  ? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth  ;  To,  Achilles !  to,  Ajax ! 
to! 
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Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'Tis  no  matter;  I  sliali  spt-ak  an  murJ)  •■ 
thou,  afterwards. 

Fair.  No  more  words,  Thersii'  ^  ;  )..,..:. 

Ther.  1  will  hold  my  peace  wlu  n  A.  Inil.V  br»ch 
bids  me,  shall  I  ? 

Achil.  Tliere  's  for  you,  I'alrocluit. 

Ther.  I  will  sec  you  hanged,  like  clotpoka,  era 
I  come  any  more  to  your  ttnts ;  I  will  keep  where 
there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  tho  fiiction  of  fuolc 

Pair.  A  good  riddance. 

Achil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proolaitned  through  all 
our  host : 
That  Hector,  by  the  Grst  hour  of  tho  suu. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  anna, 
That  hath  a  stomach  ;  and  sucii  a  ime,  that  dare 
IVIaintain — I  know  not  what ;  'tis  tnuh :  Farewell. 

Ajax.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him  ? 

Achil.  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  utherwiee, 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  0,  meaning  you : — I  '11  go  learn  more  of  it. 

[Exemml. 

SCENE  II.— Troy.    A  Boom  in  Priam's  PnUut. 

Enter  PRU.if,  Hector,  Tboilus,  Pakis,  and 
Helenvs. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  apent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Oret-ks; 
"  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travel,  ex|)ense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  eon* 

sum'd 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
Shall  be  struck  ofl":" — Hector,  what  say  you  to't? 

Jlect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Qreoks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet. 
Dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  sofVer  bowels. 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out — "Who  knows  what  f.' 

lows  P" 
Than  Hector  is  :  Tho  wound  of  peace  is  siiretj. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  seervhce 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     lA't  Ifelen  go: 
Since  the  first  swoni  was  drawn  about  this  qoestioa. 
Every  tithe  soul,  'moiigat  many  thousand  disuHW,*' 
Hath  boon  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours: 
If  «e  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours, 
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To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  ;  not  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  naiye,  the  value  of  one  ten  ; 
What  merit 's  in  that  reason,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

IVo.  Ke,  fie,  my  brother  ! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathouiless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fie,  for  godly  shame  ! 

Hel.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 
reasons. 
Ton  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afiairs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  P 
Tro.  Tou  are  for  dreams  and  sliunbers,  brother 
priest, 
Tou  fur  your  gloyea  with  reason.    Here  are  your 

reasons : 
Tou  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm 
Tou  know,  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous, 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm  : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels  ; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let 's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :   Manhood  and 

honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason  :  reason  and  respect 
Makes  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Sect.  Brother,  she  is  not  wOrth  what  she  doth 
cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 

Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer  :  'tis  mad  idolatry. 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  wUl  dotes,  that  is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  afiects. 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment :  How  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  wiU  distaste  what  it  elected, 
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The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  soil'd  them;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve. 
Because  we  now  are  fuU.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  with  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
Tlie  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce, 
And  did  him  service  :  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd  ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,^^  whom  the  Greeks  held  cap- 
tive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt : 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl, 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  tum'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you  'II  avouch,  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — "  Go,  go,") 
If  you  '11  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands. 
And  cry'd — "  Inestimable  !")  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?     O  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cog.  [  Within.']  Cry,  Trojans,  cry ! 

PW.  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  this  ? 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cos.  IWithin.]  Cry,  Trojans! 

Sect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassaitdha,  raving. 

Cos.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !   lend  me  ten  thousand , 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fiU  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Sect.  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cos.  Virgins   and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled 
elders. 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours  !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,-"  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  [Exit. 
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Jlect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high 
strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  tliat  no  diseourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  succiess  in  a  bad  cause, 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

Wo  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  dotli  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Because  Cassandra's  mad  ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 
Wiiich  hath  our  several  lionours  all  ongag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  bo  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  off'end  tlie  weakest  spleen 
To  figlit  for  and  maintain  ! 

Pur.  Else  might  the  world  conviuce  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels: 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?     Yet,  I  protest^ 
Were  1  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  iu  the  pursuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  tiie  gall ; 
So  to  bo  valiant,  is  no  praise  at  all. 

.Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
Tlie  pleasures  such  n  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  1  would  have  the  sod  of  her  fair  rape*' 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen, 
Disgrace  to  your  groat  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up. 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  ?     Can  it  be, 
Tliat  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this. 
Should  onco  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There  's  not  tlie  meanest  spirit  or.  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended  ;  nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject:  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 


Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  hare  both  Mid  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,— but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle**  thought 
Unfit  to  hoar  moral  philosophy : 
Tlio  reasons,  you  allege,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distempcr'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  For  pieaaure  and  raroige, 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voim 
Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves, 
AU  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners ;  Now 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity, 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  P  if  thia  Uw 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  afToction ; 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgenoo 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same ; 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king, — 
As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  returu'd  :  Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     He<;tor'B  opinkm 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  ne'ertheleaa, 
My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  depcudanoe 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  de- 
sign : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  cpleena, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blooti 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foea, 
And  fame,  iu  time  to  come,  canonize  us : 
For,  I  presunie,  bravo  Hector  would  not  loM 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 
As  smiles  upon  tlic  fon>hoad  of  this  action. 
For  tiio  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect.  I  wn  yours, 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus, — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Orwka, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  apiriU: 
I  was  advertis'd,  their  greitt  general  slept,  | 

Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept ; 
Thia,  I  presume,  will  wake  hiiu.  [.fiirwil. 
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-The  Grecian  Camp.  Before  Achilles' 
Tent. 

Enter  Thehsites. 


Ther.  How  now,  Thersites?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax 
carry  it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him  :  0 
worthy  satisfaction !  'would,  it  were  otlicrwise ; 
that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he  raOed  at  me  : 
'Sfoot,  I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but 
I  '11  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations. 
Tlien  there 's  Achilles, — a  rare  engineer.  If  Troy 
be  not  taken  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the  walls 
will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves.  O  thou 
great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou 
art  Jove  the  king  of  gods ;  and,  Mercury,  lose  all 
the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus ;  if  ye  take 
not  that  little  little  less-than-little  wit  from  them 
that  they  have  !  which  short-armed  ignorance  itself 
knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circum- 
vention deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  without  drawing 
their  massy  irons,  and  cutting  the  web.  After 
this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or,  rather, 
the  boneache !  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse  de- 
pendant on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.  I  have 
said  my  prayers ;  and  devil,  envy,  say  Amen. 
"What,  ho  !  my  lord  Achilles  ! 

Enter  Patuoclus. 

Pafr.  "Who  's  there  ?  Thersites  ?  Good  Thersites, 
come  ni  and  rail. 

TheK.  If  I  coidd  have  remembered  a  gilt  coun- 
terfeit, thou  wouldest  not  liave  slipped  out  of  my 
contemplation ;  but  it  is  no  matter ;  Thyself  upon 
thyself!  The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and 
ignorance,  be  tliine  in  great  revenue  !  heaven  bless 
thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near 
thee  !  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death  ! 
then  if  she,  that  lays  thee  out,  says — thou  art  a 
fair  corse,  I  'U  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon  't,  she 
never  shrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen.  "Where  's 
Achilles  ? 

Pafr.  "W^hat,  art  thou  devout  ?  wast  thou  in 
prayer  ? 

Ther.  Ay  ;  The  heax'ens  hear  me  ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

AMI  "Who  's  there  ? 
I'atr.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

Achil.  "Where,  where  ?^ — Art  thou  come  ?   "Wliy, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served 
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thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?    Come ; 
what  's  Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles ; — Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what 's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites ;  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what 's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus ;  Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  mayest  tell,  that  knowest. 

Achil.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I  '11  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamem- 
non commands  Achilles  ;  Achilles  is  my  lord  ;  I  am 
Patroclus'  knower;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.  Tou  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 

Achil.  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Ther- 
sites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  AchiUes  is  a  fool ; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is 
a  fool. 

Achil.  Derive  this  ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles  ;  Acliilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a 
fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  "Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover.-'' — It 
suffices  me,  thou  art.    Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestou,  Diomedes, 
and  Ajax. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I  '11  speak  with  nobody : — 
Come  in  with  me,  Thersites.  \_Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery  !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold,  and 
a  whore ;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  fac- 
tions, and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry 
serpigo  on  the  subject !  and  war,  and  lechery,  con- 
found all !  \_Exit. 

Agam.  "Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.    "Within    his    tent ;    but   iU-dispos'd,    my 
lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers  ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him  : 
Let  him  bo  told  so  ;  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
"We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.  [Exit. 

Ulgss.  "We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Tes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ; 
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but,  by  my  head,  'tis  prido :    But  why,  why  ?  let 
liiiu  bIiow  us  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

['fa keg  AoAM.  ruide. 

Nfsl.  AVliat  moves  Aja.x  thus  to  bay  at  liim  ? 

VlyKS.  Achilles  hatli  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Ncsl.  Who?  Ther sites? 

Ulyss.    lie. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  ho  have  lost 
his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No  you  sno,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has 
his  argument ;  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  bettor;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish,  than  their  faction :  But  it  was  a  strong 
composure,  a  fool  could  diHuiiite. 

Vlyss.  The  amity,  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly 
may  easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Me-enter  Patroclus. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy :  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for 
flexure. 

Pair.  Achillea  bids  me  say — he  is  much  sorry, 
If  any  tiling  more  than  your  sport  and  j)leasuro 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  upon  him  :  ho  hopes,  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Again.  Hear  you,  Patroclus ; — 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers: 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
I^fuch  attribute  he  hath  ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him:  yet  all  his  virtues, — 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, — 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  toll  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  and  you  shall  not 

sin. 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honest;  in  self-assumption  greater, 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  ho  puts  on ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  couunand. 
And  undenvrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance;  yoa,  watch 
His  potlisli  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add, 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
We  '11  uono  of  him ;  but  let  him  like  an  engine 


Not  portable,  lie  under  thm  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  thin  cannot  go  to  war: 
A  stirring  dwarf  wo  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant :  -  Tell  him  ao. 

Patr.  I  shall ;  and  bring  bis  answer  pnwmtl/. 

[KxU. 

Aijam.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  ntiafied, 
We  come  to  iii>cak  with  him. — UljrMoa,  enter. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  P 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  think*  he  ia. 

Ajax.  Is  ho  BO  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he 
thinks  himself  a  l)ctter  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  m\  — 
he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  m 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  ei'ntlv. 
and  altogether  more  trnctablc. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  <iolb 
pride  grow  ?     1  know  not  what  pride  ia. 

Agam.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  cats  up  him- 
self: pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trum|M.-t,  his 
own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praiscw  itself  but  in 
the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en- 
geiulering  of  toads. 

Nest.  And  yet  ho  loves  himself:  Is  it  not.stnuigeP 

lAside. 

Bt-enter  Ultbses. 

Ulgss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-momw. 

Agam.  What 's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulgss.  He  doth  relj  on  noue ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispoac, 
Without  obsenanco  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  p(H;uliar  and  in  self-wlmissiou. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  u{H>n  our  fair  rcqueet, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  P 

Ulgtt.   Things  small  aa  nothing,  for  ivquest'a 
sake  only. 
He  makes  important :  Fboeia'd  he  is  with  great- 

ness; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imsgin'd  worth 
Holds  iu  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  di.-H-oursei 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  part*, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  conn' 
.And  batters  down  himwif:   \'  I  sayP 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  token*  of  it 
Cry — "  No  recovery." 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him.^ 
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Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ulyss.  0  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so  ! 
AVe  '11  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles  :    Shall  the  proud 

lord, 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam ; 
And  never  sufTej-s  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  F 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is, 
By  going  to  Achilles  : 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder — "  Achilles,  go  to  him." 
Nest.  O,  this  is  well;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

[^AsiJe. 
Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause  ! 

[^Aside. 
Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  ray  arm'd  fist  I  '11 
pash  him 
Over  the  face. 

Agam.  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his 
pride : 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow, 

Nest.  How  he  describes 

Himself!  [Aside. 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 
Ulyss.  The  raven 

Chides  blackness.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  will  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam.    He'll  be  physician,  that  should  be  the 
patient.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men 

Were  o'  ray  mind, 

Ulyss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 

[Aside. 
Ajax.  He  should  not  bear  it  so, 
He  should  eat  swords  first :  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 
Nest.  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  He  'd  have  ten  shares. 

[Aside. 
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Ajax.    I  '11  knead  him,  I  will  make  him  sup- 
ple : 

Nest.  He  's  not  yet  thorough  wai'm :  force  him 
with  praises : 
Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dis- 
like. [To  Agam. 

Nest.  O  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  does  him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man — But  'tis  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
with  us ! 
I  would,  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Bio.  Or  covetous  of  praise  ? 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne  ? 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-afiected  ? 

Ulyss.  Thank    the    heavens,    lord,   tliou   art    of 
sweet  composure ; 
Praise    him   that   got   thee,   she   that   gave   thee 

suck : 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  natute 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition  : 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  :  Here  's  Nestor, — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper' d, 
Tou  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

J^jax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  sou. 

Dio.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss.  There   is   no    tarrying   here ;    the   hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  To-morrow 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
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And  liere's  a  Ion) -come  knights  from  east  to         Agam.  Go  wo  to  coancil.    Let  AehiDe.  flwp : 

And  cull  tlioir  flower,  Ajax  shaU  cope  the  best.         |  deep.  [SmiuU. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  T.— Troy.     A  Boom  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Pai^dahus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend !  you !  pray  you,  a  word :  Do  not 
you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Scrv.  Ay,  air,  when  ho  goes  before  mo. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  Ton  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman ; 
I  must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised  ! 

Pan.  Ton  know  mo,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  'Paitli,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better;  I  .nm  the  lord 
Pandarus. 

Serv.  I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

[Music  within. 

Pan.  Grace !  not  so,  friend ;  honour  and  lord- 
ship are  my  titles : — AVhat  music  is  this  ? 

Serv.  I  do  but  pai-tly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music  in 
parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning:  At 
whose  request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That 's  to 't,  indeed,  sir :  Marry,  sir,  at 
the  request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  per- 
son ;  with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood 
of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  ilelou;  Could  you  not  find  out 
that  by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
seen  the  lady  Cressida.     I  come  to  speak  with  Paris 


'  from  the  Prince  Tnnlus:    I  will  make  s  compli. 
mental  assault  upon  him,  for  my  businCM  iieetha. 

Serv.  Sodden  business !  there's  •  stewed  phnwc, 
indeed ! 

Enter  Paris  and  Hblxw,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this 
fair  company  !  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly 
guide  them!  especially  to  you,  fair  queen!  lair 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  word*. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  »we»'t  qucon. 
— Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  couain:  and,  by  my 
life,  you  shall  make  it  whole  again :  you  ahall  piece 
it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — Nell,  ho 
is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.  O,  sir, 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  Tery  mde. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord !  well,  you  say  so  in  fit*. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen : — 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out:  we'll 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleaaant  with 
me. — But  (marry)  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  lord, 
and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  lVoQu»— 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-aweet  lord, — 

Pan.  Gk)  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to: — commmda 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody ; 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head ! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen ;  that  '•  a  tweet 
queen,  i'faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  aweet  Udy  sad,  ia  a  aottr 
offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  aenre  your  turn ;  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  aoch 
words;  no,  no. — .And,  my  lord,  he  deairea  yoo, 
that,  if  the  king  call  for  liim  at  aupper,  you  w3l 
make  his  exenso. 

Helen.  My  lord  Paudarua, 
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Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, — my  very  very 
sweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit 's  in  hand  ?  where  sups  he 
to-night  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ? — My  cousin 
will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know  where 
he  sups. 

Par.  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Cressida.'" 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide; 
come,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I  '11  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  j'ou  say — 
Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pan.  Tou  spy  !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come,  give 
me  an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He  !  no,  she  '11  none  of  him  ;  they  two  are 
twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this; 
I  '11  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  j'ou  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  lo\e  :  this  love  will  undo 
US  all.     O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  ! 

Pan.  Love !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so  : 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more  ! 

For,  oh,  love's  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe  : 

The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  that  it  wounds 
But  tickles  still  tlie  sore. 

These  lovers  cry — Oh  !  oh  !  they  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill. 
Doth  turn  oh  !  oh  !   to  ha  !   ha  !   he  ! 

So  dying  love  lives  still  : 
Oh  !  oh  !  a  while,  but  ha  !   ha  !   ha  I 
Oh  !  oh  !  groans  out  for  ha  !  ha  !   ha  ! 

Hey  ho ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
no.se. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love :  and  that 
bi-eeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  liot  thoughts, 
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and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds? — Why,  they  are 
vipers  :  Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet 
lord,  who  's  a-field  to-day  ? 

Par.  Hector,  Deipbobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy ;  I  would  fain  I'.ave  armed 
to-night,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troi'us  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something ; — ^you 
know  all,  lord  Paudariis. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear 
how   they  sped   to-day. — You  'II   remember  your 
brother's  excuse  ? 
Par.  To  a  hair. 
Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 
Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 
Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  ^JExit. 

\A  Setreat  sounded. 
Par.  Tliey  are  come  from  field :  let  us  to  Priam's 
hall. 
To  greet  tiie  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo 

you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector  :  his  stubborn  buckles, 
Witli  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  niore 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 
Helen.  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his'  servant, 
Paris : 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty. 
Give  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  Iiave ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     I'andarus'  Orchard. 

Enter  Pandabus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.   How  now  ?  where 's  thy  master  ?  at  my 
cousin  Cressida's  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
\  thither. 

Enter  TitoiLrs. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes.^ — How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  ofl".  \_Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waflage.     O,  be  thou  my  Cliaron, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields, 
i  Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
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Propos'd  for  the  deaervcr !  0  gentle  Paiidanis,- 
l<'rom  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  paiuted  wiuga, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Fan.  Walk  horn  i'tlu^  orcliiinl,  T  'II  brhig  her 
straight.  {Exit  Pan. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  roimd. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense ;  What  will  it  be, 
When  that  th(!  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's     thrice-reputed    nectar  ?    death,     I    fear 
me ; 

Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers: 
I  fear  it  much  ;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  ray  joys  ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Be-enter  Pandahus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  she 'U  come 
straight :  yon.  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were 
frayed  with  a  sprite :  I  '11  fetch  her.  It  is  the  pret- 
tiest villain  : — she  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a 
nevv-ta'en  sparrow.  ,  [E.tit  Pan. 

Ti-o.  Even   such   a   passion   doth   embrace   my 
bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pid.se ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  tlunr  bestowing  lose, 
liike  vassalage  at  unawares  CTicount'rir.t? 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Paxdaeus  and  Chesslda. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame's 
a  baby. — Hero  she  is  now  :  swear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — What,  are  you 
gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made 
tame,  must  you?  Come  your,  ways,  come  your 
ways  ;  an  you  draw  backward,  we  '11  put  you  i'  the 
fills.'' — Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her  ? — Come, 
draw  this  curtain,  and  let 's  see  your  picture.  Alas 
the  day,  how  loth  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an 
'twere  dark,  you  'd  close  sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on, 
and  kiss  the  mistress.  How  now,  a  kiss  in  fee- 
farm!'^  build  there,  carpenter;  the  air  is  sweet. 
Nav,  you  shall  fight  your  liearta  out,  ere  I  part  you. 
The  falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i'  the 
river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.  Ton  have  bereft  mo  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  lier  deeds :  but 
she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
activity  in  question.  AVhat,  billing  agaiu  ?  Hero's 
T.  3  p 


— "In  witnedi  whereof  th. 
ably" — Come  in,  <:<>mi'  in  ;   I 


C/t*.   Will 


rcluUlg«> 

[Exit  Pak. 

^wii    nam    III,    III,     ii;rti  .' 

Tro.  O  Creusida,  liow  often  have  I  wiahed  mc 
thus  ? 

Ores.  Wished  my  lord? — TIi.-  ir.nl*  rrrnif.' — C\ 
my  lord ! 

Tro.  What  phouid  tl>  Vc»  Uii« 

pretty  abruption  ?  Wl):i  picg  mr 

swecj  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  : 

Cret.  More  dreg«  tlian  wotcr,  if  my  icars  nnvo 
eyes. 

Tro.  Tears  make  derila  cherubima;  they  nerer 
see  .truly. 

Ores.  Blind  fear,  that  aecinK  reason  leadis  fin<ia 
safer  footiug  than  blind  re.i-  -  without 

fear  :  To  fear  the  worst,  oft  i 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  >U 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  {)re8ented  no  monster.         I 

Oret.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  uudertukings ;  when  we  ' 
vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  cat  rocks,  tame 
tigers ;.  thinking  it  harder  for  our  miatroM  to 
devise  imposition  enough,  than  fur  us  to  undeigo 
any  difliculty  imposed.  This  is  the  monstmoaity 
in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  th« 
execution  confined;  that  the  desire  is  boondleaa, 
and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Crea.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  perform- 
ance than  they  are  able,  and  yet  resenro  an  ability 
that  they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the 
perfection  of  ten,  and  dii»'  "haa  the 

tenth  part  of  one.     They  i ;  voice  of 

lions,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  f 

Tro.  Are  there  such  ?  such  arc  not  we :  Praise 
us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our  head 
shall  go  bare,  tUl  merit  erown  it:  no  perfection  in 
reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present :  we  will 
not  name  desert,  before  his  birth ;  and,  being 
born,-  his  addition  shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to 
fair  faith :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as 
what  onvy  can  say  worst,  shall  bo  a  mock  jTnr  bis 
truth  ;  and  what  truth  can  speak  truest,  not  truer 
than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Be-eitttr  Pastjabis. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  F  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  ? 

Crei.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  i-ommit,  I  dedi- 
cate to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  Uwd  gnt  a  bojr 
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Be  true  to  my  lord : 
your  uncle's 


of  you,  you  '11  give  him  me 
if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  Tou  know  now  your  hostages 
word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  '11  give  my  word  for  her  too ;  our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  are  constant,  being  won  :  they  are  burs,  1  can 
tell  you  ;  they  '11  stick  where  they  are  thro^vn. 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
Por  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won  ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me  ; — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now  ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it : — in  faith,  I  lie  ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother :  See,  we  fools  ! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us. 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man ; 
Or  that  wo  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue  : 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence, 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel :  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  asham'd  ; — O  heavens  !  what  have  I  done  ? — 
Por  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Tour  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.  Leave !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning, 

Cres.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  ofiends  you,  lady  ? 

Cres.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourself. 

Cres.         Let  me  go  and  try : 
[  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone  : — 
Where  is  my  wit  ?  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

Tro.  Well   know   they   what   they  speak,  that 
speak  so  wisely. 

Cres.    Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft 
than  love ; 
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And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession. 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts  :  But  you  are  wise  ; 
Or  else  you  love  not ;  For,  to  be  wise,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro.  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you,) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth. 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  tlms  convince  me, — 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love  ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity, 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cres.  In  that  I  '11  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O  virtuous  fight. 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall   be  most 

right ! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes, 
Pull  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
AVant  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plautage  to  the  moon,'* 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre, — 
Tet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited, 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
WTien  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory, 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love, 
(Jpbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  have  said — as 

false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son  ; 
Tea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
As  false  as  Cressid. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it ; 
I  'U  be  the  witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand ;  here, 
my  cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one  to 
another,  since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you 
together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to 
the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call  them  all — 
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Pandara  ;  let  all  constant  men  bo  TroiluHos,  all  {aUe 
women  Crossids,  aud  all  brokera-betwcen  Paudars ! 
Bay,  amen. 

Tro.  Amen, 

Cres.  Amen. 

Fan.  Anion.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a 
chamber  and  a  bed,  which  bed,  bccauHe  it  bliall  not 
speak  of  your  pretty  eaeouuters,  press  it  to  death  : 
away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here, 

Bed,  chamber,  Paudar  to  provide  this  geer ! 

[JEsewU. 

SCENE  III.— The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nestob, 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Calcuas. 

Cal.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done 
you, 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  mo  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind. 
That,  througli  tlie  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove** 
I  have  abandon' d  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name ;  expos'd  myself, 
From  certain  and  possoss'd  conveniences, 
To  doubtful  fortunes  ;  sequest'ring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  uuacquaiated 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  register' d  in  promise, 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Again.  What  would' st  thou  of  us,  Trojau  F  make 
demand. 

Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Auteuor, 
Yesterday  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you,  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore,) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  oichauge, 
Whom  Troy  hatli  still  denied :   But  this  Antenor, 
1  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  aft'airs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage  ;  arul  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  rf  blood,  a  sou  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him  :  let  him  bo  sent,  great  princes, 
Aud  he  shall  buy  my  daughter;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  ofl'  all  service  I  have  doue, 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Again.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither  ;  Calchas  shall  liave 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange : 


Withal,  bring  word — if  Hector  will  to-morroir 
Be  auswer'd  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  ia  ready, 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  aad  'tis  a  burdaa 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[SseiHtt  Dio.  anJ  Cau 

Enter  AcniLLKS  and  Patrocli;s,  before  Ikfir  TeiU. 

Ulyu.  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entranoe  of  his  teat:— 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  foqj;ot ;  and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  apon  him  : 
I  will  come  hist :  'Tis  like,  he'll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tttm'd  M 

him: 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med'cinable^ 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  bis  pride^ 
Which  his  own  will  shall  hare  desire  to  driuk  { 
It  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agam.  We  '11  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along ; — 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  bim  not, 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  bim  iDora 
Than  if  not  look'd  on,    I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with 
meP 
You  know  my  mind,  I  '11  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Agam,  What   says   Achilles?    would  ho  aught 
with  us  P 

Neit.  Would   you,  my   lord,   aught   with    the 
general  P 

Ackil.  No. 

yett.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.      The  better.  lEseutU  AoAU.  and  Nkst. 

Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  Uow  do  you  P  how  do  you  ?    \_EgU  Mkm. 

Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  P 

Ajax.  IIow  now,  Patroclus  P 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  i&jax. 

Ajax.  H»? 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

Ajas.    Ay,  aud  good  next  day  too.  \_Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows  P   Know  thmj 
not  AchiUes  P 

Fatr.  They  pass  by  strangely :  tbqr  wars  us'4 
to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  tbem  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  iis'd  to  crssp 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  Wlwt,  am  I  poor  of  late  P 

'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fisllen  out  witb  tortuas, 
Must  fiiU  out  with  men  too:  What  tbs  dselia'd  i^ 
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He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 

As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies, 

Show  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  summer ; 

And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 

Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 

That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 

Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 

The  love  that  leau'd  on  them  as  slippery  too, 

Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 

Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me : 

Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 

At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 

Save  these  men's  looks  ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 

Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 

As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses ; 

I  '11  interrupt  his  reading. — 

How  now,  Ulysses  ? 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

Acliil.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me.  That  man — how  dearly  ever  parted,*' 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Aehil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes  :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,)  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,*^  expressly  proves — 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  te  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended  ;   which,  like  an  arch 

reverberates 
The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 
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Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use  ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth !  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.     O  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do  ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall. 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Achil.  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  pass'd  by  me, 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look  :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 
Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 
Those   scraps   are   good   deeds   past:    which    are 

devour' d. 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue  :  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on  :   Then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch' d,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer  :  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.  O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Eemuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — • 
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That  all,  with  one  consent,  praiso  new-born  gawda, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  i»  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Siuce  thiugs  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yot  it  may  again, 
If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive. 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  tliy  tent ; 
Whoso  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the   gods  them- 
selves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achil.  Of  thia  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

UIj/ss.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroieal : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters,'^ 

Achil.  Ha!  known? 

Uli/ss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  state. 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold  ; 
I'iuds  bottom  in  the  uncomproheusivo  deeps  ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the 

gods, 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  iu  the  soul  of  state;"* 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine. 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  cxpressure  to : 
All  the  conuntTce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much, 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena: 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump ; 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
"  Great  Ilcctor's  sister  did  Achilles  win  ; 
But  our  groat  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him." 
Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

[Eait. 

Patr.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  etVumin.ito  m.in 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condoiun'd  fur  this  ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 


Shall  from  your  neck  unlooM  his  amoroiu  ibid. 
And,  like  a  dow-drop  from  the  lion's  iMtH»j 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajox  fight  with  Hector  P 

Patr.  Ay;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  bonour 
by  him. 

Achil.  I  see,  iny  reputation  ia  at  atake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Patr.  O,  then  bew«i»; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themaelvea : 
Omission  to  do  what  ia  ncceaaary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  tainta 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achil.  Go  call  Thentites  hither,  iweet  Patroeliu : 
I  '11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lorda  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a  womaa'a  long- 
ing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  SCO  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  hia  visage 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.    A  labour  sav'd  I 

Enter  Tueesitks. 

Ther.  A  wonder. 

Achil.  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  aaking 
for  himself. 

Achil.  How  so  ? 

Ther.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with 
Hector ;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  hcnmeal 
cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  ho  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea- 
cock, a  stride,  and  a  stand:  ruminates,  like  an 
hostess,  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to 
set  down  her  reckoning :  bites  his  lip  with  a  poli- 
tic regard,  as  who  should  say — there  were  wit  in 
this  head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  so  there  ia ;  but  it 
lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will 
not  show  without  knocking.  The  man 's  ondoae 
forever;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'the 
combat,  ho  '11  break  it  himself  in  vain  glory.  He 
knows  not  me :  I  said,  "  Good-morrow,  Ajax ;"  and 
he  replies,  "  Thanks,  Agamemnon."  What  think 
you  of  this  man,  that  takes  mo  for  the  gemnIP 
He  is  grown  a  very  laud-fish,  huguageleaa,  a  BOS- 
ster.  A  plague  of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on 
both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

Achil.  Thou  must  be  my  ambaaMdor  to  him, 
Thersites. 

Ther.  Who,  IP  why,  hell  answer  nobody;  ha 
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professes  not  answering ;  speaking  is  for  beggars ; 
he  wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his 
presence ;  let  Patroclus  make  demands  to  me,  you 
shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

Achil.  To  him,  Patroclus :  Tell  him, — I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  pro- 
cure safe  conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  magnani- 
mous, and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times- 
honoured  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  army, 
Agamemnon.     Do  this. 

Patr.  Jove  bless  great  Ajai. 

Ther.  Humph ! 

Patr.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you,  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent ! 

Ther.  Humph ! 

Patr.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Aga- 
memnon. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  ? 

Patr.  Ay,  my  lord. 

TJier.  Ha! 

Patr.  What  say  you  to 't  ? 

Ther.  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 


Patr.  Tour  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever,  he 
shall  pay  for  mo  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Tour  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil.  Why,  hut  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No,  but  he 's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out 
his  brains,  I  know  not :  But,  I  am  sui'e,  none ; 
unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  bis  sinews  to  mako 
catlings  on. 

Achil.  Come,  thou  ehalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse ;  for 
that 's  the  more  capable  creature. 

Achil.    My  mind  is  troubled,   like   a   fountain 
stirr'd ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

\_Exeunt  Achu.  and  Patk. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it  I  I  had 
rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant 
ignorance. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Troy.     A  Street. 


Enter,  at  one  side,  ^neas  and  Servant,  with  a 
Torch;  at  the  other,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  An- 
TESOE,  DioMEDES,  and  Others,  with  Torches. 

Par.  See,  ho !  who  's  that  there  ? 

Dei.  'Tis  the  lord  Mneas. 

.Mne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long. 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Die.  That 's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord 
jEneas. 

Pat.  A  valiant  Greek,  ^neas  ;  take  his  hand  : 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
Tou  toid — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days. 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

^ne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce : 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance, 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
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Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm ;  and,  so  long,  health  : 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet. 
By  Jove,  I  '11  play  the  hunter  for  thy  lile. 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

.^ne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  Hon,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness. 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeed  !  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear. 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kOl,  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  sympathise  : — Jove,  let  JEneas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound  ;  and  that  to-morrow  ! 

JEne.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do  ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

jEne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king ;  but  why,  I 
know  not. 
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Por.  His  purpose  meets  you »»  'Twos  to  bring 
this  Greek 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfrccd  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid : 
Let 's  have  your  company  ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us :  I  constantly  do  tliiuk, 
(Or,   rather,    call    my   thought    a    certain   know- 

Icdgf,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night ; 
EoTiso  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore :  I  fear. 
Wo  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

■^ne.  That  I  assure  you ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Thau  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

For.  There  is  no  help ; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord ;  we  '11  follow  you. 

JEiie.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  'faith,  tell  me 
true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best. 
Myself,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Bio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure,) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour,) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece  ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits   pois'd,   each   weighs    nor    less  nor 

more ; 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman, 

Bio.  She 's  bitter   to   her  country :    Hear   me, 
Paris, — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain  :  since  she  could  speak, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath, 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  sufl'er'd  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy  : 
But  wo  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
Wo  '11  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way. 


'""  *"*"'i-iiTi  >i-ii-inmni<.nj»| 


SCENE  1L.—The  Same.    Court  hefi>r«  tie  JBoiut 
o/FandaruB. 

Enter  Titoii,C8  and  Cbuusa. 

!Fro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself ;  th*  mora  it  eold. 

Cret.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I  '11  call  mtfHf  naek 
down ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gate*. 

^ro.  Trouble  him  not  t 

To  bed,  to  bed :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  cyea, 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses, 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

^««-  Good  momnr  then. 

2Vo.  'Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Crc*.  Are  you  awearf  of  me  P 

Tro.  O  Cressida  I  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows^ 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  jo)-»  no  longer, 
I  would  not  irom  thee. 

Cret.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  the  witch  I  with  Tcnomooa  wight* 
she  stays, 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  graape  of  lore. 
With  wings  more  momentaryniwift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Oret.  Pr'ythee,  tarry  j— 

You  men  will  never  tarry, 

0  foolish  Cressid ! — I  might  have  still  hold  oB, 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried.    Harii  I  then  'e 

one  up. 
Pan.  IWUMin.]  What,  are  aU  the  doon  epaa 
here? 
Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  PxiroAMva. 

Crea.   A  pestilence  on  him  I    now  will  he  be 
mocking: 

1  shall  have  such  a  life, 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now  P  how  go  maidenheads  f 
— Here,  you  maid ,  where  's  my  oonain  Creeaid  P 
Cret.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  '""^'■^ 
uncle  I 
You  bring  mo  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what  P  to  do  what  ?— let  her  wy 
what :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  P 

Cret.  Come,  come;  beshrew  your  heart!  yoatl 
ne'er  be  good, 
Nor  sufi'er  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha!  Ahus  poor  wretch  I  a  poor  ei^ 
pocchia ! — hast  not  slept  to-night  P  would  he  aoti 
a  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  P  a  bugbear  take  him  I 

[JTeecHej. 
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you  ?- 


'would  he   were 


Did   I   not   tell 
knock'd  o'  the  head  ! — 
Who  's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber ; 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 
Tro.  Ha,  ha  1 

Ores.  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd,  I  think  of  no  such 
thing.  -  [^Knocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock  ! — pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

\_Exeunt  Tbo.  and  Cees. 
Pan.  \_Going  to  the  door.']  Who  's  there  ?  what 's 
the  matter  ?  will  you  beat  down  the  door  ?     How 
now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  JEneas. 

.^ne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who  's  there  ?  my  lord  ^Encas  ?  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  bo 
early  ? 

jJSne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

.^ne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 
him  ; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I  '11  be  sworn  : — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late  : 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

jSSne.  Who  ! — nay,  then  : — 
Come,  come,  you'll  do  him  wrong  ere  you  are  'ware  : 
You'll  be  so  true  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him  : 
Do  not  you  know  of  him,  yet  go  fetch  him  hither ; 
Go. 

As  PANDADBrs  is  going  out,  enter  Teoiius. 

Tro.  How  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

^ne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you. 
My  matter  is  so  rash  -.^  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver' d  to  us  ;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
W^e  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

Jine.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy  : 
They  arc  at  hand,  and  ready  to  eft'ect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me ! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  ^neas. 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  rae  here. 

.^ne.  Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity .^'^ 

[Exeunt  Tro.  and  ^ne. 
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Pan.  Is 't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ?  The 
devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor  !  I  would,  they  had  broke's 
neck! 

Enter  Ceessida. 

Cres.  How  now  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?     Who 
was  here  ? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah  1 

Ores.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  where's  my 
lord  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as 
I  am  above ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods  ! — what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in  ;  'Would  thou  had'st 
ne'er  been  bom !  I  knew,  thou  would' st  be  his 
death  : — 0  poor  gentleman ! — A  plague  upon  An- 
tenor ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
I  beseech  you,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be 
gone ;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor  :  thou  must 
to  thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus ;  'twill  be 
his  death  ;  'twill  be  his  bane  ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cres.  O  you  immortal  gods ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Cres.  I  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  forgot  my  father ; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No,  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood, 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  !  Time,  force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I  '11  go  in,  and  weep ; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks : 
Crack  my  clear    voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     Before  Pandarus' 
House. 

Enter  Yxnis,  Teoiltjs,  JixEAS,  Deiphobus,  An- 
TENOE,  and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning ;  and  the  hour  prefi.x'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon  : — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
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Tell  jou  ihe  liuiy  what  she  la  to  do, 
And  haKtu  hur  to  tlie  purpose. 

^'■o-  Walk  In  to  her  house ; 

I  '11  bring  hor  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  liand  when  I  deh'ver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar;  and  tliy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  liis  own  heart.    \Exit. 

Far.  I  know  what  'tis  to  love  ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  uiy  lords.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  YV.—Tlw  Same.     A  Boom  in  Pandarus' 
House. 

Enter  Pakdaeus  and  Cuessida. 

Pan.  Ee  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  1  taste. 
And  violentcth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  llow  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  1  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross  : 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

filter  Teoilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here,  he  conies. — Ah  sweet 
ducks  1 

Ores.  O  Troilus !  Troilus  !  \_Enibracing  him. 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here :  Let 
me  embrace  too  :  "  O  heart," — as  the  goodly  say- 
ing is, 


'  O  heart,  O  heavy  heart. 
Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking ' 

where  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  e.isc  thy  smart. 
By  friendship,  nor  by  speaking. 

There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast  away 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a 
verse ;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now,  lambs  ? 

Tro.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  atrain'd  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  I'ancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  tlieir  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

Ores.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Ores.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  i" 

Tro.  A  iiatcful  truth. 

Cre.i.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

2Vo.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 
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(^re*.  I«itpoMibk? 

Tro.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chauoe 
Puts  back  leave-takiuj;,  juatlet  roughly  b/ 
All  time  of  paune,  rudely  begoilea  our  lip* 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  desr  tows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breatli : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  8<!ll  ourselres 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  hoaren. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss. 
Distasted  with  tlic  salt  of  broken  tears. 

.£ne.  [Within.']  My  lord!  is  the  lady  n-jmy  t 

Tro.  Hark !  you  are  cali'd :  Some  say,  the  0«> 
nius  so 
Cries,  "  Come !"  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  Uy  this  wind, 
or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root ! 

[ExU  Pax. 

Ores.  I  must  then  to  the  Greeks  ? 

Tro.  No  remedy. 

Ores.    A   woeful   Cressid   'mongst    the    merrjr 
Greeks ! 
Wlien  shall  we  see  again? 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love:  Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart, 

Ores.  I  true !   how  now  ?  what  wicked  d<>em  is 
this?« 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : 
I  speak  not,  "  be  thou  true,"  as  fearing  thne ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  hmr! 
But,  "  be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Orfs.  O,  you  shall  be  expos' d,  my  lord,  to  dan- 
gers 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but,  I  'H  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I  'U  gT\>w*  friend  with  danger.     Wear 
this  sleeve. 

Cre».  And  you  this  glove.  When  shall  I  see  jroa  ? 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  tlioe  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true, 

Crfs.  O  heavens ! — be  tme^  afua  F 

Tro.  Hear  whj  I  iqpeak  it,  love; 
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The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality  ; 

They're  loving,  well  compos'd,  with  gifts  of  nature 

flowing, 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise ; 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Cres.  O  heavens !  you  love  ine  not. 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then  ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  preg- 
nant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursivc  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.  Do  you  think,  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
"When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

^ne.  IWithin.']  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tro.  Come,  kiss  ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  [  Within.']  Brother  Troilus  ! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 

And  bring  iEneas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tro.  Who  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  ; 
Whilst    some    with    cunning    gild   their    copper 

crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,  and  true, — there  's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  M^kk^,  Pabis,  Antenoe,  Deipuobus,  and 

DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antcnor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,^  lord,  I  '11  give  her  to  thy  hand  ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair  ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  lUon. 

JDio.  Pair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects  : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
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Pleads  your  fair  usage  :  and  to  Diomed 

Tou  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro.   Grecian,   thou   dost   not   use   me   courte- 
ously. 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
In  praising  lier :  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  riot, 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  giiard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  be  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus  : 

Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place,  and  message. 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I  '11  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
I  '11  nothing  do  on  charge :  To  her  own  worth 
She  shall  bo  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — be  't  so, 
I  '11  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — no. 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port. — I  '11  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

\_Exeunt  Tao.,  Cbes.,  and  DiO. 
[Trumpet  heard. 

Par.  Hark  !  Hector's  trumpet. 

uSilne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par.  'Tis  TroUus'  fault:    Come,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

^ne.  Tea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity, 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry.        lExeunt. 

SCENE  V. — The  Grecian  Camp.     Lists  set  out. 

Enter  Ajax,  armed;  AoAifEmfON,  Acuilles, 
Pateoclus,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestoe,  and 
Others. 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and 
fair, 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Aja<ie.  Thou,  trumpet,  there  's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  j)ipo : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  cholic  of  puff'd  Aquilon  : 
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Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 

blood ; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  aoundt. 

Uli/ss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

ylchil.  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Ajam.  Is  not  yon  Diomed,with  Calchas' daugh- 
ter ? 

I/li/ss.  'Tis  ho,  T  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  too  :  that  spirit  of  his 
Tn  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Chessisa. 

Agam.  Is  tliis  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dio.  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet 

lady. 
Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 
JJlyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular  ; 
I    'Twere  bettor,  sho  wore  kiss'd  in  general. 
j        Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I  'U  begin. — 
!    So  much  for  ?festor. 

i       Achil.  1  '11  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 
Fair.  But  that 's  no  argument  for  kissing  now  : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss:.  O  deadly  gall,  and  themo  of  all  our  scorns ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  hia  horns. 

Pair.  Tlu"  llrst  wasMenelaus'  kiss  ; — this,  mine  : 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 
Men.  1  '11   have   my  kiss,  sir : — Lady,  by  your 

leave. 
Ores.  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 
Patr.  Both  take  and  give. 

Cres.  I  '11  make  my  match  to  live, 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three  for 

one. 
Cres.  You  're  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give 

none. 
Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 
Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  ho  is  even  with  you. 
Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 
Cres.  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.  \  t  were  no  match,  j'our  nail  agaiust  his 
horn. — 
M.ay  I,  sweot  lady,  bog  a  kiss  of  you  ? 


Cres.  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  deaire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  than. 

Vlyss.  Wliy  then,  for  Venus'  Mke,  give  me  s  kiM, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  hia. 

Cres.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'ti«  due. 

Ulyss.  Never 's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiae  of  you. 

I>io.  Lady,  a  word j— I'll  bring  you  to  your 
father.  [Dio.  Uadt  out  Cms. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  lenae. 

Ulyss.  Fye,  fye  npon  her! 

There  'a  knguage  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  apirita  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.** 
O,  these  encountcrers,  ao  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  woIcoojo  ere  it  comea,** 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tablea  of  their  thought* 
To  every  ticklish  reader  I  act  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  wUUrn, 

All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hzctor,  armed;  .£irxAa,  Tboilds,  amd 
other  Trojans,  vith  Attendants. 

Jine.  Hail,  all  the  state  of  Greece !  what  shall 
bo  done 
To  him  that  victory  commanda  ?  Or  do  y on  pur- 
pose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known  P  will  yon,  the  kcighta 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  eitremity 
Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  hare  it  P 

jSne.  He  cares  not,  he  '11  obey  conditiona. 

Achil.  'Tis  done  like  Hector ;  but  aecurely  doae^ 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  miapriziug 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

./Erte.  If  not  Achillea,  sir, 

What  is  your  name  P 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

.^ne.  Therefore  Achilles :  But,  whate'er,  know 
this; — 
In  the  extremity  of  grt-.il  nmi  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Heetor; 
Tlie  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all. 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well. 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  luuitoey. 
This  Ajax  is  h.alf  m.idc  of  Hector's  h\(n^ : 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Oreek.« 
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Achil.  A  maiden  battle   theii?--0,  1  perceive 
you. 

Re-enter  Diomed. 

Agam.  Here  is  sir  Diomed : — Go,  gentle  knight, 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  ^^ueas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
Or  else  a  breath  -.'^'^  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
[Ajax  and  Hect.  enter  the  lists. 
UJi/ss.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 
Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 

heavy  ? 
Ulyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless  ;  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
Not    soon   provok'd,   nor,    being  provok'd,   soon 

calm'd : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath  ■^^ 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
Por  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love  : 
They  call  him  TroUus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  ^neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul. 
Did  in  great  Hion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

\_Alarum.     Hect.  and  AjAxJlg'ht. 
Agam.  They  are  in  action. 
Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 
Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep' st ; 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd : — there,  Ajax  ! 
Dio.  Tou  must  no  more.  [^Trumpets  cease. 

./Ene.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 
Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hect.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed : 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so. 
That  thou  could' st  say — "  This  hand  is  Grecian  aU, 
And  this  is  Trojan  ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
AjI  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds-in  my  father's  ;"  by  Jove  multipotent, 
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Thou  should' st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'st  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd  !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax  : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector  : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  tliee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 
Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  O 

yes 
Cries,  "  This  is  he,")  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 
.Mne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We  '11  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 
;       Ajax.  If  1  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
;  (As  seld  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Bio.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish :  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm' d  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  .^neas,  call  my  brother  TroUus  to  me  : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expectors  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin  ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 
Ajax.    Great    Agamemnon   comes   to   meet   us 

here. 
Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name; 
But  for  AchiUes,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms  !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  enemy  ; 
But  that 's  no  welcome  :  Understand  more  clear. 
What 's  past,  and  what 's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  aU  hollow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 
Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamem- 
non.** 
Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  ITo  Tho. 
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Men.    Let   me   confirm   my   princely   brother's 
Rroeting  ;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Jlect.  "W  liom  must  we  answer  ? 

Men.  The  noble  Menelaus.** 

Jlect.  O  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  hia  gauntlet, 
thaiika  ! 
Mock  not,  tliat  I  affect  tlio  untraded  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
Sho  's  well,  but  bade  mo  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir :    she  's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon ;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :    and  I  have 

seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the 

air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  stauders-by, 
"  Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life  !" 
And  I  liavo  scon  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  This  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandairo. 
And  once  fought  with  him  :  ho  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^ne.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

ITect.  Let  nio  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time : — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thoo. 

Nest.  I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention, 
A  a  they  contend  with  thee  in  coiu-tesy. 

Jlect.  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ila! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !     I  have  seen  the  time — 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yo:ider  city  stands, 
AVhen  wo  have  hero  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Jlect.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir,  there 's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Dionied 
In  Iliou,  on  your  Grookish  embassy. 

Vlyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
T.  3q2 


Yon  towers  whose  wanton  top*  do  bma  tlw 

Must  kins  their  own  feet. 

-''*'''•  I  must  not  believe  jrou : 

There  thoy  sUnd  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  coot 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  The  end  crowos  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  tim«, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

^h"-  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  weleome: 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

AehU.    I    shall    forestall    thee,    lord    UljMea, 
though !— " 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyoa  on  thee; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Ileet.  Is  this  Achilles? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Jlect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee :  let  mo  look  on 
thee. 

AcUl.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief;  1  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

JJect.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  'It  read  me 
o'er; 
But  there 's  more  in  me  than  thou  undcrstand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of 
his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  P  whether  there,  there,  or  then? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  wbenons 
Hector's  great  spirit  flow :  Answer  me,  heavemi 

Jlcct.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  praad 
man, 
To  answer  such  a  question :  Stand  again 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  ploasaatiy. 
As  to  prcnominate  in  nice  conjecture. 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

AeMl.  I  tell  thee,  jm. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  toll  me  ao, 
I  'd  not  believe  thoe.    Henceforth  guard  the*  well ; 
For  I  '11  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  then; 
But,  by  tho  forgo  that  stithied  Mara  hia  hetai, 
I  '11  kill  thee  ever)'  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'ar. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  mo  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips; 
But  I  '11  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these 
Or  may  I  never 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  yieci, 

And  you  Achillea,  IM  thaw  thmta  aloii^ 
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Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to 't : 
Tou  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach ;  the  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector  ? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  deatli ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Jlect.  Tliy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive  we  :  afterwards, 
,  As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

\Exeunt  all  but  Teo.  and  Ultss. 


I'ro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilus : 
There  Diomed  dotli  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so  much, 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent, 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Vlygs.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  lq  Troy  ?  Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  waUs  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scars, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd  ;  she  is,  and  doth  : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

\_Exeunt. 
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SCENE  l.—The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles'  \ 
Tent. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Pateoclus. 

Achil.  I  '11  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine 
to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I  '11  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  liim  to  the  height. 

Patr.  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Theesites. 

Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here 's  a  letter  for 
ihee. 

Achil.  Prom  whence,  fragment  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr.  Who  keeps  the  teut  now  ? 

Ther.  The  sui'geon's  bos,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr.  Well  said.  Adversity !  and  what  need 
these  tricks  ? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by 
thy  talk :  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male 
varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue  !  what 's  that  ? 

Ther.  Why,  his  nuisculine  whore.  Now  the 
rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  the  guts-griping,  rup- 
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tures,  catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies, 
cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing 
lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime- 
kilns i'  the  palm,  incurable  bone-ache,  and  the 
rivelled  fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take 
again  such  preposterous  discoveries ! 

Patr.  Why  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Ther.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  niinous  butt ;  you  whore- 
son indistinguishable  cur,^^  no. 

Ther.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleive  silk,  thou  green 
sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  ej'e,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodi- 
gal's purse,  thou  ?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is 
pestered  with  such  water-flies;  diminutives  of 
nature ! 

Patr.  Out,  gall ! 

TJier.  Finch  egg ! 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  qiiite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it : 
Fall,  Greeks ;  fail,  fame  ;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay ; 

My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I  '11  obey. 

Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
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This  night  in  banquettinp  must  all  be  spent.— 
Away,  Patroclus.  [Ejceunt  Ackil.  and  Pate. 

TJier.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much' 
brain,  and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I  '11  be  a  curcr 
of  madmen.  Here's  Agamemnon,— an  honest  fel- 
low enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails ;  but  he  has 
not  so  much  brain  as  car-wax :  And  the  goodly 
transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the 
bull,— the  primitive  statue,  and  oblique  memorial 
of  cuckolds;  a  thrifty  shoeing-hom  in  a  chain, 
hanging  at  his  brother's  log,— to  what  form,  but 
that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  ma- 
lice forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an  ass,  were 
nothing:  he  is  both  ass  and  ox:  to  an  ox  were 
nothing:  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be  a  dog,  a 
mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a 
puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would  not 
care :  but  to  bo  Menelaus, — I  would  conspire  against 
destiny.  Ask  mo  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not 
Thersites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar, 
so  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hey-day!  spirits  and  fires! 

Enter  Hectoe,  Teoilus,  A.tax,  Aoamemnow, 
Ulysses,  Nestoe,  Menelaus,  and  Diomed, 
with  Lir/kts. 

Agam.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
■^j"^-  No,  yonder  'tis ; 

There,  where  wc  see  the  lights. 

Sect.  I  trouble  you.  | 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit.  | 

TJliiss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you.  i 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Welcome,  brave  Hector;  welcome,  princes 

all. 
Again.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
ntglit. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Kect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks' 

general. 
Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  Menelaus. 

Titer.  Sweet  draught :    Sweet,   quoth  'a !    sweet 
sink,  sweet  sewer. 

-  Achil.  Good  night. 
And  welcome,  both  to  those  that  go,  or  tarry. 
Agam.  (Jood  night.       E.reiint  Aoam.  and  iVIen. 
Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  com])!iiiy  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord ;   1  have  important  business. 
The   tide   whereof  is   now.  —  Good   night,   great 
Hector. 


ITeet.  Give  mo  your  hand. 
^'i"'-  Foll.w  his  torch,  h«  gOM 

To  Calchas'  tent ;  I  'U  ke<-p  you  cimpmj. 

[AsUh  to  T«o. 
Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  mo. 

'^''  And  so  good  night. 

HMt  Dio.  ;  Ui-Tss.  and  Tbo.  foUowimg. 
Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  ray  tent. 

\_ExeuHt  AcHiL.,  Hkct.,  Ajax,  mnd  Nwr. 
Ther.  That  same  Diomed's  s  fklwhcarted  ragnc, 
a  most  unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more  truat  him  when 
he  leers,  than  I  will  »  serpent  when  lie  luMea :  be 
will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabler  the 
hound ;  but  when  he  performs,  a«trf)nomerB  ton- 
;  tell  it:  it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come  Mae 
change ;  the  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  DrnDcd 
keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector, 
than  not  to  dog  him :  they  say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan 
drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas'  tent :  I'll  afU-r. 
—Nothing  but  lechery!  all  incontinent  raileta! 

[JM. 

SCENE  U.—Tke  Same.     Before  Calchaa'  Tent. 

Enter  Diomkoks. 

Bio.  Wbat  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  apeak. 
Col.  [WUhin.]  Who  calls? 
Dio.  Diomed.— Calchas,  I  think.— Where's  your 
daughter  P 

Col.  [  Within.']  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Teoilus  and  Ultssks,  at  a  distance ;  after 

them  TUERSITEH. 

Ulyet.  Stand  where  the  toreh  may  not  discover  us. 

Enter  Crxsbida. 

7Vo.  Cressid  come  forth  to  him ! 

I>io.  How  now,  my  charge  P 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian ! — Hark !  a  word 
with  you.  [  fFhi^iarm. 

7Vo.  Yea,  so  familiar ! 

Ulytt.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  night. 

Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  Iw  uaa  tak« 
her  cliff;  she  's  noted. 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cm.  Bcmcmbor?  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  butdotlHat 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  woidi. 

TVo.  What  should  she  remember  P 

Ulyu.  List! 

Cret.  Sweet  honey  Ghwek,  tempt  nw  no  wton  to 
folly. 

Ther.  Koguery! 
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Dio.  Nay,  then, 

Cren.  I  '11  tell  you  what : 

Dio.  Pho  !  pho  !  come,  tell  a  pin :  You  are  for- 
sworn.  

Gres.  In  faith,  I  cannot ;  What  would  you  have 

me  doF 
Ther.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be— secretly  open. 
Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on 

me? 
Cres.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath ; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio.  Good  night.  .  i 

Tro.  Hold,  patience !  I 

JJlyss.  How  now,  Trojan  ?  • 

Cres.  Diomed, \ 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :  I'  11  be  your  fool  no  ; 
more.  i 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

Creg.  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  0  pl»gue  and  madness ! 
JJlyss.  Ton  are  mov'd,  prince ;  let  us  depart,  I 
pray  you. 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms  :  this  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 
Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you ! 

Vlysi.  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

Tou  flow  to  great  destruction ;  come,  my  lord. 
Tro.  I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Vlyss.  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay  ;  by  hell,  and  all  hell's  tor- 
ments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

0  wither'd  truth ! 

Vlyss.  Why  how  now,  lord  ? 

Tro.  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian ! — why,  Greek ! 

Dio.  Pho,  pho  I  adieu ;  you  palter. 
Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not ;  come  hither  once  again. 
JJlyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something ;  will 
you  go  ? 
Tou  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  bis  cheek  ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro.   Nay,  stay ;   by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a 
word: 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience  : — stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump, 
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and  potato    finger,    tickles  these  together !     Fry, 
lechery,  fry ! 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  will,  la ;  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cres.  I  '11  fetch  you  one.  [Exit. 

Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  ray  lord ; 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

He-enter  Ceessida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge  ;  now,  now,  now  ! 

Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

Tro.  O  beauty  !  where 's  thy  faith  ? 

Tllyss.  My  lord, 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  Tou   look   upon  that   sleeve ;    Behold   it 
well. — 
He  loved  me — O  false  wench ! — Give  't  me  again. 

Dio.  Who  was 't  ? 

Cre».  No  matter,  now  I  have  't  again. 

I  wiU  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens  ; — Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this  ? 

Dio.  Ay,  tliat. 

Cres.  O,  all  you  gods ! — O  pretty  pretty  pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me  ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me 
He,  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.  Tou  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed ;  'faith  you 
shaU  not ; 
I  '11  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this  ;  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres.  'Twas  one's  that  loved  me  better  tlian  you 
will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder, 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  wiU  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
I  And  grieve  his  spirit,  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 
i       Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
S  horn, 

I  It  should  be  challeng'd. 
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Cres.  AVell,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  past  j~And  yet 
it  is  not ; 
1  w  ill  not  keep  my  word. 

liio.  Why  then,  farewell : 

Tliou  never  shalt  mock  Diomcd  again. 

Crcs.  You  shall  not  go : — One  cannot  speak  a 
word, 
But  it  strait  starts  you. 

J^ip.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

llier.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :    but  that  that  likes  not 
you,  pleases  me  best. 

Bio.  What,  shall  I  come  ?  the  hour  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  come  : — O  Jove ! — 

Do  come : — I  shall  he  plagu'd. 

Bio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Ores.  Good  night.     I  pr'ythce,  come. — 

\_Ejnt  Dio. 
Ti-oilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah  !  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  iu  ua  I  fitid. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind  : 
What  error  leads,  must  err  ;  O  then  conclude, 
Minds,  Bway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit  CuY.^. 

Ther.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more, 
Unless  she  said,  My  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

Uli/ss.  All 's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Vlyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
13ut,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  iu  my  heart. 
An  esperauce  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 
Created  only  to  ciilumuiate. 
Was  Cressid  here  ? 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not  sure. 

UJj/.is.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord  :  Cressid  was  hero  but 
now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers  ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics — apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation, — to  square  the  genenJ  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Uli/ss.  What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  cau  soil 
our  mothers  ? 
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Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unlea*  that  thi*  w«rv  tlw. 

Ther.  Will  ho  swagger  biuiieiruut  on '»  own  eyt»t 

Tro.  This  she?  no,  this  is  Dtomed'a  Cnand*: 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  the ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight, 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  was  not  she.     O  madness  ■  •"  "«e, 

That  cause  sets  up  with  and  ag.i;  i! 

Bi-fold  authority  !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  raaaon 
Without  revolt;  this  is,  and  is  not,  Craasid! 
Within  my  soul  there  dotli  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inscparato 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  diviaioa 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gate* ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  bcaren : 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and 

loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  fire-fingcr-tied. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  lore, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliquM 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomeil. 

l/lyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  bo  half  altach'd 
AVith  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  F 

Tro.  Ay,  Greek  ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus:  never  did  young  man  Cincj 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fii'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek ; — As  much  as  I  do  Creaaid  loTe, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he  'II  bear  on  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  ^oat^ 
Which  shipmcn  do  the  hurrieano  call 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Xeptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomcd. 

Ther.  Ho  '11  tickle  it  for  his  concupj. 

Tro.  0  Cressid!  O  false  Cressid!  faLu.  fiJae,  ftlae! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  luune^ 
And  they  '11  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  contain  youraelf; 

Your  passion  draws  cars  hither. 

Enter  ..ExEAi. 

u£iM.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  mr 
lord: 
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Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  iu  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.    Have   with   you,    prince : — My  courteous 
lord  adieu : — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  tliy  head ! 

Uluss.  I  '11  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Hjceunt  Teo.,  jEjte.,  and  TJltss. 

TJier.  'Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed ! 
I  w  ould  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would 
bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing  for  the 
inteUigenee  of  this  whore :  the  parrot  will  not  do 
more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  commodious 
drab.  Lecheiy,  lechery ;  still,  wars  and  lechery ; 
nothing  else  holds  fashion :  A  burning  devU  take 
them !  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Troy.     JSefore  Priam's  Palace. 

Miter  Hectoe  and  Andromache. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  tem- 
per'd, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Sect.  Tou  train  me  to  offend  you  ;  get  you  in  : 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I  'U  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to 

the  day. 
Jlect.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandea. 

Cos.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  ? 

And.  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent : 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition, 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  aud  forms  of  slaugh- 
ter. 
Cas.  O,  it  is  true. 

Hect.  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 

brother. 
Uect.  Begone,  I  say :  the  gods  have  heard  me 

swear. 
Cas.    The   gods   are   deaf  to   hot   and  peevish 
vows ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O  !  be  persuaded :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 
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Cas.  It  is  the  purpose,  that  makes  strong  fho 
vow; 
But  vows,  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold : 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Tboilus, 

How  now,  young  man  ?  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to- 
day? 

And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cas. 

Sect.  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus ;   doff  thy  har- 
ness, youth, 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
1  'U  stand,  to-day,  for  tlice,  and  me,  and  Ti'oy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus?   chide 
me  for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
You  bid  tliem  rise,  and  live. 

Hect.  O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Pool's  play,  by  heaven.  Hector. 

Hect.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let 's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect.  Fye,  savage,  fye  ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  ray  retire  ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears  ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

He-enter  Cassandea,  with  Peiam. 

Cas.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast : 
He  is  thy  crutch  ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 
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Pri.  Come,  Hector,  cottip,  go  bock ; 

Thy  wife  liath  (Ircam'd ;  thy  mother  hath  had  visions; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee  ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 
To  tell  thee— that  this  day  is  ominous 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Ileci.  ^neaa  is  a-(ield ; 

And  I  do  stand  engap;'d  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  But  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Jlect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
Tou  know  mo  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  mo  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 
Cas.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 
And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Ilcct.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you: 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[fJxit  Ann. 
Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Can.  O  farpwoU,  dear  Hector. 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  tunis  j)ale ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Ilnrk,  how  Troy  roars !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrilln  her  dolours  forth ! 
Behold,  destruction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet, 
And  nil  cry — Hector!   Hector's  dead !  0  Hector! 
Tro.  Awaj  ! — Away  ! — 

Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft : — Hector,  I  ^take  my 
leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.    [iV(V, 
Jlcct.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim  : 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town :  we'll  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 
Pri.  Farewell :  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee! 
\JE.rrunf  xrwralh/  Pnl.  and  Hkct.     Alarum*. 
Tro.  Th(>y  are  at  it ;  hark !  Proud  Diomed,  be- 
lieve, 
I  come  to  lose  my  ann,  or  wiu  my  sleeve. 

As  TBOiLrs  i.i  going  out,  enfer^from  the,  of  her  tide, 
Pandabus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  P  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now  P 

Pan.  Hero 's  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  girl. 
Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  phthisic,  a  whoreson  rascally 
phthisic  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of 


this  girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  anothi«r,  that 
I  shall  leave  you  one  o'  tbeae  day* ;  And  I  hav«  a 
rheum  in  mine  eyes  too ;  and  tuch  an  aohe  ia  my 
bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were  curaed,  I  eannot 
tell  what  to  think  oa't. — What  says  tint  there? 
Tro.  Words,  worda,  mere  worda,  no  matt«r  from 

the  heart ;  [Tearinf  tit  letter. 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  togi^ 

ther. — 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  Mtill  she  f.cdx ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deed.-i. 

Ilixe9nt  teter^g. 

SCENE  lY.— Between  Troy  and  the  Oreoian  Gm/». 

Alarumt:  Sjcenrtiofu.     Snter  TiiKttfna. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  ano- 
ther; rilgolookon.  That  dill-  d>ominable 
varlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  -  r-vy  doting 
foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy  there,  in  hia 
helm  :  I  would  fain  see  them  meet ;  that  that  ■ame 
young  Trojan  ass,  that  lores  the  whore  there,  might 
send  that  Greekish  whoremastcrly  villain,  with  the 
sleeve,  back  to  the  dissembling  luxuriuua  drab,  on 
a  sleeveless  errand.  O'  the  otlier  side.  The  policy 
of  those  crafty  swearing  raacala, — that  stale  oU 
mouse*eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor;  and  that  same 
dog-fox,  TJlysses, — ia  not  proved  worth  a  black- 
berry : — They  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that  BKHigrel 
cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  aa  bad  »  kind, 
Achillea :  and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  tliaa  tke 
cur  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to-day ;  wkenapon 
the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim  barbariam,  and 
policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion.  Soft!  hert  coma 
sleeve,  and  t'  other. 

Enter  Diomxdes,  TnoiLVa/ollMnity. 

Tro.  Fly  not;  for,  ahouldst  thou  take  the  rirer 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Bio.  Thou  dost  miscaD  retire: 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odda  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee ! 

Ther   Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian!— now  lor  thy 
whore,  Trojan !— now  the  sleeve,  now  the  altera  I 
[  JjraiU  Tbo.  atiW  Dio.,  JfyUmf. 

JCttter  Hkctob. 

JTect.   What   art  thon.   OpeekP   aH  thou  for 
Hector's  match  P 
Art  thoii  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 
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TJier.  No,  no : — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  railing 
knave  ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Jlect.  I  do  believe  thee  ; — live.  \_Uxit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me ; 
But  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me ! 
What 's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think, 
they  have  swallowed  one  another:  I  would  laugh  at 
that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself. 
I  '11  seek  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE  \.—T}ie  Same. 

Enter  Diomedes  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.    Go,  go,  my   servant,  take   thou   Troilus' 
horse ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid : 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 
Tell  her,  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord. 

[^Exit  Serv. 

Unter  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  Eenew,  renew  !  The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius:  Polixenes  is  slain; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Pairoclus  ta'en,  or  slain ;  and  Palamedea 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd  :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers ;  haste  we,  Uiomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestob. 

Nestor.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles  ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  sliame. — 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he 's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  youder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  liis  edge. 
Pall  down  before  him,  lilie  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,  there,  and  every  wliere,  he  leaves,  and  taljes  ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  what  he  will,  he  does  ;  and  docs  so  much, 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  ITlysses. 

Ulyss.    O,    courage,    courage,    princes !     great 
Achilles 
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Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance : 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood. 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  coine 

to  him, 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Bearing  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-diiy 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution  ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care, 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus !  thou  coward  Troilus  !  [Exit. 

Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  AcHiiiLES. 

Acliil.  Where  is  this  Hector  ? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achillea  angry. 
Hector !  where  's  Hector  ?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

\^Exeur4. 

SCENE  Yl.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.    Troilus.  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy 
head! 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say  !  where 's  Troilus  P 
Ajax.  What  would' st  thou  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.  AVere  I  the  general,  thou  should'st  have 
my  office. 
Ere  that  correction : — Troilus,  I  say  !  what,  Troilus ! 

Enter  TnoiEirs. 

Tro.    0  traitor  Diomed! — turn  thy  false  face, 

thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse ! 
Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 

Ajax.  I  '11  fight  with  him  alone  :  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro.  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  at 

you  both.  [Exeunt, Jighting. 

Enter  Hectok. 

Ileci.  Tea,  Troilus  ?  0,  well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother ! 
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Unter  AcniLLES. 


Acldl.  Now  do  I  SCO  thcc  :  Ha  ! — Have  at  thee, 
Hector. 

Ilect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

Achil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use  : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
But  thou  anon  .shalt  hear  of  me  again  ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [^Exit. 

Ilect.  Faro  thoe  well : — 

I  would  have  1»ecn  much  more  a  fresher  man. 
Had  I  expected  thoe. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 

lie-enter  Tboilus. 

Tro.  A jax  hatli  ta'en  ^neas  ;  Shall  it  be  f 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  shall  not  carry  him  ;  I  '11  bo  taken  too. 
Or  bring  him  off: — Fate,  here  me  what  I  say  ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit, 

Enter  one  in  sumptuoua  Armour, 

Hect.   Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek ;    thou   art  a 
goodly  mark  t — 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ? — I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I  '11  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I  '11  be  master  of  it : — Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide  r 
"Why  then,  fly  on,  I  '11  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  \ll,—The  same. 

Enter  Achilles,  icith  Myrmidons. 

Achil.  Come  here  about  mc,  you  my  Myrmidons  j 
Mark  what  I  saj'. — Attend  mo  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath  j 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  felleat  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye ; — 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  YIll.— The  Same. 

Enter  Menei.avs  and  Fxrits, ^^hiin^ :  then 
Thebsites. 

Tlier.  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are 
at  it:  Now,  bull!  now,  dog!  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo! 
now  my  double-henncd  8])arrow !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo ! 
The  bull  has  the  game : — 'ware  bonis,  ho  I 

'E.reunt  Paris  and  Men. 


Enter  MAKUABeujx. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight 

ner.  Wliat  art  thou  ? 

Mar.  A  baatard  ion  of  Priam'*. 

Ther.  I  am  a  ba«tard  too ;  I  lore  bastarda :  I  am 
a  bastard  begot,  baatard  instructed,  baatard  in  mind, 
bastard  in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimata.  One* 
bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherafore  ■hould 
one  bastard  ?  Tuko  heod,  the  quarrel's  nuwt  orni* 
nouB  to  us  :  if  the  sou  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  wbore^ 
he  tempts  judgment :  Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.  The  devil  take  tbe«,  coward.  [ITwf 

SCENE  IX.— Another  Part  of  the  FieU. 

Enter  HsCTOB. 

Itect.  Most  putrified  core,  no  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done ;  I  '11  take  good  breath  \ 
Best,  sword  I  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  1 
l^Pul*  qff"  hU  Helmet,  and  hanqt  kit  SUM 
behind  him. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Mynnidona. 

Axshil.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  aim  b^na  to  act  | 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing' at  hia  heebi 
Even  with  the  vail  and  dark'niug  of  the  nin. 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Jlect.  I  am  unarm'd ;  forego  this  rantagr,  Urcfn. 

Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike }  thia  ia  the  man  I 
seek.  [HacT./a/J*. 

So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next  I  now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone.— 
On,  MvTmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
"  Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain." 

[A  Retrtat  mnmM. 
Hark  !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  truin|H!ts  sound  the  lik«,m7  kird. 

Achil.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'cnpmda  tbi 
earth, 
And,  stickler  like,  the  armies  aqiante. 
^ly  half-supp'd  swonl,  that  frankly  would  haw  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  lhi-<  duiuty  bit,  thus  goca  to  bed.— 

[Sh«»tk*  kit  Swori. 
Come,  tie  hi.s  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  tiail.       [JCmwiI. 

SCENE  X.—Tk«mmf. 

Enter  ,\oAMEMJfo5,  Ajax,  Mkviuv^  .Nb»ti>«, 
Diomedes,  and  Other*,  wareti'ay.     SkmH  miUm. 

Agam.  Hark  1  hark  1  what  shout  ia  that  P 
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Nest.  Peace,  drums. 

[Witldn.']  Achilles! 

Achilles  I  Hector's  slain !  Achilles ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  ia — Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  bo  80,  yet  bragless  let  it  be  ; 
Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along  : — Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent.— 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

\Ilxeun1,  marching. 

SCENE  %l,— Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Enter  ^Seas  and  Trojans. 

./Ene,  Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field : 
Neyer  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Teoilvs. 

Tro,  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector  ?— The  gods  forbid  ! 

Tro.  He's  dead  j  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's 
tail, 
In  beastlysort,  dragg'd  through  theshameful  field. — 
Prown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy ! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  ! 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Tro,  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men, 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone  1 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd. 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector's  dead : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth  ;  and,  in  a  word. 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away : 
Hector  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 


Stay  yet ; — Ton  vile  abominable  tents, 

Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

I  '11  through  and  through  you  ! — And  thou,  great- 

siz'd  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates ; 
I  '11  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  fi-ee  march  to  Troy  I— with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

{Exeunt  Msj-KS  and  Trojans. 

As  TEOlLtra  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side, 
Pandaeus. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you  I 
Tro.  Hence,  broker  lackey !   ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  I 

{Earit  Tro. 
Pan.  A  goodly  med'cine  for  my  aching  bone* ! — 
0  world !  world  1  world !  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despised !  O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a'  work,  and  how  iU  requited !  Why  should 
our  endeavour  be  so  loved,  and  the  perfoi-mance  so 
loathed  P  what  verse  for  it  f  what  instance  for  it  ? — ■ 
Let  me  see  i — 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting : 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail, 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. — 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted 
cloths. 
As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall. 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  wUl  shall  here  be  made : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss : 
Till  then  I  'U  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  easea  ; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases.    \_Exit. 
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'   Oryttliiua,  I.e.  proud,  disdainful. 

''  Sperr  uj>  the  sons  of  Tiny. 

To  siwrre,  or  spar,  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  SjMjrcn, 
signififs  to  shut  up  or  defend  by  bars. 


And  hither  am  I  eotne 


A  pi-jluijuc  armed. 
Tho  speaker  of  the  prologue  was  to  be  habited  in 
armour,  not,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  defying  the  audience, 
in  confidence  of  either  the  author's  or  actor's  abilities, 
but  merely  in  a  character  suited  to  the  subject,  in  a 
dress  of  war  before  a  warlike  play." 

'  Leaps  o'er  the  vaiiitt. 
That  is,  the  aranl,  what  went  before. 

'  She's  a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father. 
Ciilchas,  the  father  of  Cressida,  was  a  priest  of  Troy, 
wlio  being  sent  by  I'riam  to  consult  the  oracle  atDoljjhi, 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war,  and  finding  that  the 
Greeks  would  obtain  the  victory,  he  deserted  to  them, 
and  never  returned  to  his  own  country. 

'  Setwccn  our  Ilium. 
Ilium  is  here  used  to  mean  the  royal  palace  of  Priam, 
but  Mr.  Steevens  says  that  Ilium,  properly  speaking,  is 
the  name  of  the  city  j  Troy,  that  of  the  country. 

'  How  now,  prince  Truilus  f  wherefore  uot  afield  f 
Frwn  vaiious  lines  in  this  play  it  appears  that  Shak- 
spere  pronounced  Troilus  improperly  as  a  dissyllable. 

•  They  say  he  is  a  very  man,  per  se. 
'I'hat  is,  paramount,  the  paragon   or  flower  of  men. 

"  Into  a  compassed  wiudotc. 
Tliat  is,  a  circular  or  bow  window. 

'"  Is  he  so  yotmy  «  man,  and  so  old  a  liflvr  t 
Lifter  is  here  used  equivocally  to  mean  thief. 

''   Thini/a  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  dniny. 

This  nppeai-s  a  contradiction,  and  the  following  lines 
express  a  meaning  entiieiy  opposite.  We  should  read, 
"joy's  soul  dies  in  the  doing;"  which  means  tliai  the  fire 
of  passion  is  extinguished  by  enjoyment. 

'■'  lioundimj  between  the  Ucu  moist  eltmeiU*, 

Like  J'erseus'  horse. 

Pegasus  is  the  only  flying  horse  that  we  hear  of  in 
ancient  mythology,  and  he  did  not  belong  to  Perseus, 
but  liellerophon.  ]iut  Shnkspete  followed  the  author 
of  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  in  w  hich  he  found  the  fol- 


i  lowing  account :— "  Of  the  blood  tW  iawd  out  (bom 
Medusa's  head)  there  engendered  PeguiM,  or  Utcftyim^ 
horse.  By  the  flying-horse  that  wa»  engendered  of  the 
blood  issued  from  her  head,  ii  undemtooi:,  that  of  her 
riches  issuing  of  that  realme,  he  (Per««us)  foundMl  wmI 
made  a  shi]),  named  Pegase,  and  this  ship  mm  UkeBed 
unto  a  horse  flying."  ^ 

■'  Tlus  brize,  Le.,  the  gad  or  borso-fly. 

^^  As  venerable  Xestur,  Imteh'd  in  tiktr. 
We  should  read  thatched  with  «iWer,  hii  head  roofad 
or  covered  with  silvery  white  hair. 

"  The  heavens  thenuelren,  the  pUtneU,  aitd  this  emttrt. 
By  this  centre,  Ulysses  means  the  earth  itself,  not  tiw 
centre  of  the  earth.    According  to  the  IHolsmaic  sjrslcm, 
the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 

"  Deracinate,  i.e.  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

"  As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  panutunt. 

Paradoxes  has  no  disooverablo  me«nin((;  «•  tbiMU 
probably  read  jtaroditi. 

'"  Who  in  this  dull  aittt  Umg-runtimitd  truer. 
Shaksj>ere  has  fallen  into  an  error  here.  In  the  pte- 
vious  scene  the  Trojan  princes  are  reprc<eiitc<l  as  return- 
ing home  from  that  day's  fight ;  ami  Crenida's  mTant 
tells  her  that  Ajax  "  yestcnlay  coped  t  lector  in  thcbattk, 
and  struck  him  down ;"  yet  here  a  long  truce  is  spokan  af 
as  being  then  in  operation. 

»  Let  NockisA  4/ax. 

Shaks[iere  ap|>cars  to  have  confounded  Ajax  Tclaao- 
nius  with  Ajax  Uileus.  Pcrha|>s  he  was  led  iota  I|m> 
error  by  the  author  of  The  Dtttmctiam  rf  Trof^  wIm^  ia 
describing  those  '.wo  persons,  improptrljr  eolU  i^i** 
Oileus,  simply  Ajax,  as  the  more  cmioeRt  of  Um 
two. 

"  Thtplaym  of  Grttee  Hjtatt  Um. 
Probably  an  allusion  to  the  plofu*  lupyoaed  to  be 
sent  by  AjmUo  on  the  Greek  amy. 

"  He  woiMptm  Am  Aite  lUttn. 

Pun,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  in  the  midkad  ooobUm  iIm 
vulgar  and  colloquial  word  for  ftotmd. 

"  An  oMMsyo,  La.  an  aat. 
"  Jgfgry  ttWe  totil,  'wtoitfti  mmtf  ttu—ii 
I^isme  is  the  tithe  or  tenth.     'Eruy  tnrth 
many  thousand  tenths. 
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'^  And,  for  an  old  aunt. 

Priam's  sister,  Hesione,  wliom  Hercules  gave  to  Tela- 
mon,  who  by  her  had  Ajax. 

''^  Our  Jire-hrand  brother. 

Heeulia,  when  pregnant  with  Paris,  dreamed  she 
would  be  delivered  of  a  flaming  torch. 

^'  Tile  soil  of  her  fair  rajje. 
Rape  anciently  signified  the  cai'rying  away  of  a  female 
without  any  idea  of  personal  violence. 

*  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  was  not  born  until  382  years  before  Christ, 
and  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  1,184  years  before 
Christ.^  so  that  the  poet  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

™  Mdhe  that  demand  of  the  proier. 

The  folio  somewhat  profanely  reads,  to  thy  Creator. 
The  quarto  has,  of  the  prover,  but  the  meaning  is,  I 
think,  the  same.  Make  that  demand  (i.e.  why  thou  art 
a  fool  ?)  to  thy  Creator  who  hath  made  thee  one. 

*'  I'll  lay  viy  life  tcith  my  disposer  Crcssida. 
It  is  ditficult  to  know  how  Cressida  can  be  the  disposer 
of  Paris;  Mr.  Malone  suggests  that  Shakspere  might 
have  written  despiscr;  and  adds  : — ■"  What  Pandarus  says 
afterwards,  that  '  Paris  and  Cressida  are  twain,'  supports 
this  conjecture."  Mr.  Ritson  offers  a  different  solution ; 
the  line  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  spoken  by  Helen.  She 
calls  Cressida  her  deposer,  because  she  had  deposed  her 
in  the  affections  of  Troilus,  whom  Pandarus  is  ready  to 
swear  she  loved  more  than  Paris. 

"  An  you  draw  hackward,  we  'II  put  you  i'  the  fills. 

That  is,  in  the  shafts.  Fills  is  a  word  used  in  some 
counties  for  thills,  the  shafts  of  a  cart  or  waggon. 

"^  A  kiss  in  fee-farm. 

That  is,  a  prolonged  kiss,  a  kiss  of  unlimited  duration. 

^  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 

As  true  as  steel  is  an  old  proverbial  expression,  a 
sword  of  good  steel  being  a  weapon  on  which  its  owner 
could  rely.  Plaidaye  probably  means  vegetation,  plants 
of  any  kind,  and  the  allusion  is  to  tlie  common  opinion 
of  the  influence  wliich  the  moon  was  supposed  to  possess 
over  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

■■"  Tliat  throuijh  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove. 
This,  some  editors  have  altered  to — the  sight  1  bear 
in  things  to  come.  "  The  word,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  is  so  printed,  that  nothing  but  the  sense  can  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  love  or  Jnre.  I  believe  that  the 
editors  read  it  as  /ore,  and  therefore  made  the  alteration 
to  obtain  some  meaning." 

^-    'Iliat  man — hnin  dearly  ever  parted. 
However  excellently  endowed. 

'■"^  TVho,  in  his.  circumstance. 
That  is,  in  the  detail  or  circumduction  of  las  argument. 
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•"  'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priain's  uavyhisrs. 

Polycena,  in  the  act  of  marrying  whom  he  was  after- 
wards killed  by  Paris. 

'*  There  is  a  mystery  {with  wJiom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state. 

A  secret  administration  of  affairs,  a  sort  of  ubiquity, 
in  wise  governments,  which  no  historian  can  unveil. 
^  Ilis  purpose  meets  you. 
I  bring  you  his  meaning  and  his  orders. 

*"  3Iy  matter  is  so  rash. 
That  is,  my  business  is  so  hasty  and  abrupt. 

"  The  secrets  <f  nature 

Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

The  first  line  is  defective ;  Mr.  Theobald  would  read 
— the  secret  things  of  nature,  &c. 

'-  JVhat  wicked  deem,  i.e.  thought,  doubt,  or  judgment. 

'^  The  port,  i.e.  the  gate. 

"  At  every  joint  and  motive  oflmr  body. 

Motive  is  used  for  motion.  Her  wantonness  shews  in 
every  act  or  motion. 

"  That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 

A  coasting  welcome  has  been  surmised  to  be  an  amorous 
glance  of  invitation,  and,  ere  it  come,  to  imply  that  the 
lady  makes  the  first  advance,  and  intimates  by  her  man- 
ner that  familiarity  will  not  be  unwelcome. 

"  I'his  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Qreek. 

Ajax  and  Hector  were  cousins,  Ajax  being  the  son  of 
Hesione,  the  sister  of  Priam  and  aunt  of  Hector. 

*'   Or  else  a  breath. 
.K  breathing,  a  friendly  encounter  just  sufficient  to 
make  the  combatants  pant  with  their  exertion. 

**  Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 
Does  not  utter  an  immature  or  unsuitable  thought. 

*'  3Iost  iinperioits  Agamemnon. 
Im2>erious  and  imperial  had  the  same  meaning. 
*>  The  noble  Moielaus. 

Menelaus  would  scarcely  apply  the  epithet  7wble,  to 
himself;  Sir.  Ritson  supposes  that  this  sentence  should 
be  spoken  by  jEneas. 

"  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou. 

By  the  utterance  of  this  line  as  it  stands,  Achilles 
would  evidently  insult  Ulysses.  Should  we  not  read 
though  for  thou  f 

"  You  ruinous  butt ;  you  whoreson  itidistinguishable  car. 

This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the  deformity  of  Thersites ; 
he  is  called  a  ruinous  butt,  on  account  of  his  graceless 
and  lump-like  figure  ;  and  indistinguishable,  because  he 
is  of  an  unnatural  and  undeterminate  shape. 

H.  T. 
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